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CHAPTER L — BARBE. 



|EAND BAYOU Light was once the 
scene of a very terrible tragedy ; 
and the horror of it was heightened 
by the fact that it occurred on 
Christmas Eve. 

Pierre Carcassone, master-mariner, 
of Morlaix in Brittany, returning from a voyage to 
Newfoundland, which had been unduly prolonged 
by reason of shipwreck, found his home broken up 
and his wife gone off with a man whom he had 
called friend, taking with her their two-year-old 
daughter. 

Carcassone was a quiet, self-contained man. He 
made no parade of heart-break, but, having learned 
all that was to be learned, set off after the fugitives 
and his missing honour. 

He had not far to go. They had believed him 
dead. Possibly inclination had persuaded them all 
too easily thereto. Paul Kervec had obtained the 
appointment of keeper of the Light on Grand 
Bayou. He was a vddower mth one son, a boy of 
about the same age as La Carcassone’s daughter. 
At Grand Bayou, Carcassone found them. He 
reached Plenevec after dark on Christmas Eve, 
borrowed a boat, and pulled straight out to the 
tall white pillar with the beneficent halo round its 
head. He climbed the iron ladder and entered 
the dark doorway. Exactly what passed is not for 
any man^s telling, since, of the principals in the 
affair, Carcassone alone remained alive, and the 
spectators were too young to testify. Up above, 
the light shoiie bright and constant as usual — Pierre 
saw to that — and down below in the dark the boat 
from Plenevec ground limpets and barnacles to 
pulp, and wrestled all night long with its bonds as 
though desirous of escape. 

In the morning the tall white shaft stood calm 
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and serene in the Christmas sunshine, and told no 
tales to Plenevec ; but presently Pierre Carcassone 
descended the iron ladder carrying two little 
bundles very carefully under one arm. He laid 
them between his feet in the bottom of the boat, 
and pulled steadily back to the shore, and the 
children prattled at the white clouds sailing in the 
blue sky. 

The ovmer of the boat came doum to meet him, 
and grumbled at the scoring it had got. Pierre 
threw him a five-franc piece, on which he got 
drunk that night and attempted to beat his wife, 
and thereby reaped much sorrow, since she was the 
better man of the two. 

Carcassone picked up the children, and with one 
on each arm walked up to the village and sought 
out Monsieur Gaudriol the gendarme, to whom he 
said, ‘I have killed Paul Kervec, keeper of the 
Light out there, because he took away my wife ; 
and I have killed her also. This is my child ; this 
is his. I am at your service, monsieur.’ And 
Sergeant Gaudriol, thinking it a fine joke, smote 
him mightily on the back and told him he was 
either too fast or too slow, since this was certainly 
not the 1st of April. At which Carcassone knitted 
his face and said again, ‘I have killed Kervec 
because he took away my wife, and I have killed 
her because she permitted it. You had better see 
to it. Also, find some one to tend the light. I did 
it last night. It must not be allowed to go out or 
some one may get hurt.’ 

. Sergeant Gaudriol, looking into his eyes, saw that 
the man was not jesting, but really meant what he 
said ; and he turned and led him to his house, 
Carcassone still carrying a child on each arm. 

In the result, after all due formalities had been 
faithfully observed, the jury at Plouarnec, before 
Reserved,] Dec. 6, 1902. 
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wlioin Pierre was tried, found circumstances of 
great extenuation in liis case, as might have been 
expected. Still, the law had been seriously broken, 
and two ]people had been killed. No doubt they 
had deserved punishment ; but punishment is the 
prerogative of the law. As a warning to others who 
might be tempted in like manner to take matters 
into their own hands, Pierre was sent to the hulks 
for five years. 

Life had lost its savour for him, and on the 
whole he would have preferred the guillotine, 
except, indeed, for the fact that, if there were a 
. future life — as M. le Cure said — the chances were 
that he would tumble across Kervec and his wife 
there ; and he had no wish to meet them again any 
sooner than was necessary. 

His baby-girl was taken charge of by the Sisters 
of the Sacred Heart at St Pol de L6on. Kervec’s 
boy was taken away by an aunt who had married 
into Strawberry Land, just across the water from 
Brest. 

Carcassone bore the hulks — as he would have 
suffered the sharp kiss of the slant-edged knife — 
with sombre composure. When his time was up 
he returned to his own country, and was received 
by his own people without any sign of opprobrium, 
rather as a man who by the hardest of labour had 
paid a just debt. He had no vdsh to return to the 
sea. He had no desire to live on the land. He 
had no great desire, in fact, to live at all. He asked 
nothing but to be left alone : a sombre man without 
a hope or a wish. 

The post of light-keeper at Grand Bayou hap- 
pened to fall vacant, and for the first time in five 
years he found himself with a longing. The 
authorities were at first doubtful; but there was 
a kind of bizarre fitness in the appointment. They 
remembered how, even on the night of his out- 
break, he had scrupulously tended the light, Hest 
any one should get hurt.’ They gave him the post 
on trial, and never was Grand Bayou light better 
tended. 

He went over to St Pol de L4on and demanded 
his daughter Barbe from the Sisters. They had 
grovm to love the child, and would have kept her. 
But his mind was made up and he would take no 
denial ; and, finally, with tears and prayers, and 
many doubts for her future, they let her go. They 
were good women, if narrow, and the little white 
seeds they had planted in the child’s heart had 
fallen on good ground. The teaching she got in 
the convent was all the teaching Barbe Carcassone 
ever had, save such as came to her in wider ways ; 
but it sufficed. 

The tall white shaft on Grand Bayou became 
her world, and she craved no larger one. Life 
there, in its seclusion and exclusion, was akin to 
that of the convent, with heaven already added 

the wide wonder of the skies above, where the 
snow-piled mountains floated and hung and bore 
her thoughts away ; the nearer glory of the ever- 
changing sea below ; and she, midway between 


the two, belonged to both, and found in both her 
heaven. 

In such a rare expansive atmosphere Barbe grew 
and blossomed superbly in mind, body, and spirit. 
At nineteen she was a glorious creature : tall and 
strong and supple ; a mighty swimmer in deep 
waters ; learned in the simple lore of sea and 
skies, whose depths and beauties her great calm 
eyes seemed, through much contemplation, to have 
assimilated into themselves. The sun and moon 
were her very dear friends ; and she had a vast 
acquaintance among the stars — though, as they had 
never been projDerly introduced to her, she had had 
to give them names of her own which would have 
astonished the astronomers. The gorgeous Atlantic 
sunsets and the chaster glories of the dawn were 
her pictures. For music she had the distant, sweet 
chanties of the fishermen as the heavy boats crept 
over windless seas in and out of Plenevec, and the 
sweet, shrill whistle of the wind, and the wild rush 
of the great western waves as they leaped up the 
Light, and roared and hissed as they fought in mid- 
air behind it, and then gathered themselves together 
and humped their foam-laced backs for the final 
rush on black Cap Rffiiel. And of these things she 
never tired. 

These were her higher branches of study. In the 
rock-pools at the foot of her tower were cool -water- 
gardens, where strange and wonderful plants waved 
tremulous fronds and filaments ; and delicately tinted 
anemones — amber and crimson, rose and white, and 
rich purple-maroon — studded the dark rocks and 
gleamed in the broken lights like living gems ; and 
in every j)ool there dwelt a sweet-faced maiden with 
eyes like her o-wn, but of a still darker shade, and 
floating hair like hers, but of a somewhat lighter 
tint, who started up at her approach, and eyed her 
with ever-fresh surprise, and then smiled a grave, 
glad welcome to her. Sometimes, when she was 
still but a little girl, Barbe talked with the pool- 
maidens ; but as she grew older she only sat and 
watched them, while her black cat, Minette, frisked 
about the rocks all abristle . with excitement and 
with recollections of the time when she clawed at 
a moving thing in a pool and the moving thing 
shook hands with her in a way she never forgot. 
Through much observation, too, Barbe knew every 
kind of fish that flashed, like a quiver of startled 
nerves, round the rock ; but they were cold-blooded 
creatures and impossible friends, and she knew 
by their eyes that they always looked upon her 
advances as only the first step towards the frying- 
pan. With the birds she fared little better, 
though they could not, indeed, get away from her 
as did the fishes. Very sore was her heart each 
morning when she gathered them up inside the 
lantern railing, and smoothed their ruffled plumes, 
and tried in vain to adjust their broken necks, and 
lavished on them kisses sweet enough, one would 
have ,thought, to charm back life even into soft, 
warm’ bundles of feathers, and then dropped them 
sorrowfully one by one into the tide as it ebbed. 
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Far away across tlie Creiiset rose fro^vning Cap 
Rehel, and there the sea-birds sming and circled 
in myriads, till it seemed as though a cloud of mist 
hung always on the Head. When the wind blew 
•off the land she could sometimes hear their scream- 
ing, and many years’ close observation of their 
movements had taugfft her when a western gale 
was brewing. 

Her constant and only companions were the black 
cat Minette and a cripj)led sea-gull which she found 
inside the railing after one stormy night, with both 
vdngs and one leg broken and one eye gone. She 
nursed him back to life and christened him Pippo ; 
and Pippo, in return for the food he could no longer 
seek, did his best to cultivate a spark of gratitude, 
and flopped after her wherever two broken wings 
and one leg could carry him, and regaled her with 
piercing cries under the belief that he was singing, 
and waged ceaseless warfare with Minette. But 
sea-gulls are soulless creatures at best, with little to 
choose between them and the fishes ; and even a 
black cat is not heart-filling, though there is a 
certain comfort in the soft, warm feel of it ; and at 
nineteen Barbe Carcassone was unconsciously ripe 
for deeper experiences. 

She was fully content with her life "as it was. 
There was no craving in her for a larger one. Her 
heart had known no hunger, because its fare had 
always been so simple and its satisfaction so easy 
of accomplishment. For the rest, her father was a 
silent, self-contained man, whose stores of seafaring 
lore she tapped at times by sheer pertinacity, but 
always udth difficulty. He read much, and she 
read after him, anything and everything that came 
her way. ' 

She rarely set foot on the mainland. She had 
no friends there, for she had had no opportunity of 
making any. So far she had never felt the lack 
of them, since her kingdom had yielded her all 
that she desired. Twice a week, when the weather 
was good, her father pulled round to Plenevec 
for supplies in the rusty coble that hung from 
the beams in front of the entrance-door. Wlien 
the weather was too boisterous he did not go, 
.and they fell back on the tinned provisions 
of which the store-room always held a month’s 
•supply. 

Heither Barbe nor her father had ever had a 
■day’s illness since she and he went to Grand 
Bayou. They lived inside in a concentrated atmo- 
•sphere of Scotch paraffin from the huge tanks 
below and the dripping lights above, and outside 
in a counteractive atmosphere of sweet salt air 
and sunshine, of spindrift and the scent of the 
sea- weed ; and the mixture seemed to suit them. 
Shoes and stockings were unknown to them except 
in mid -winter ; and Barbe’s shapely feet and 
ankles projecting from her short blue woollen 
skirts were a sight to make a man’s blood spin 
the quicker. 

The one time in the year when Barbe Carcassone 
was distinctly and absolutely unhappy was on 


Christmas Eve, for on that anniversary her father 
behaved as he did at no other time, and in a way 
that terrified her. He always charged and trimmed 
the lamps that night with more than usual care. 
•He laboured at the ■winch till the great weights 
that kept the light revolving were at their very 
highest j)oint. Then he ordered Barbe up into the 
lantern, and himself took possession of the little par- 
lour down below and held grim festival there. He 
set out glasses and bottles : three glasses and three 
bottles — one of rum for Paul Kervec, one of cognac for 
himself as became a master-mariner, and one of thin 
wine of Chablis for his wife, because she had shown 
a mild liking for it during their short married life. 
There, all night long, he sat solemnly toasting the 
dead who had died by his hand, filling the glasses 
each vdth its own special liquor, and draining them 
one after the other till he sank into stupor, or, by 
some odd twist of the muddled brain, rose in a fury 
—as happened more than once — and smashed bottles 
and glasses and furniture as he chased imaginary 
victims round the room. The while Barbe, sat 
shiiddering stolidly, with Minette quivering in her 
arms, on the trap-door of the room above, whither 
she had been drawn like a moth to the flame. 
She heard her father, with whom speech was so 
rare a thing, speaking now as though to make 
up for all lost time ; and it was strange talk and 
unnatural to listen to. The man he had down 
there vnth. ■ him was Paul, and the woman was 
Barbe like herself. YTien had they come off from 
the shore ? And why did they never reply to his 
sallies? And why was she never allowed to see 
them ? Ah, Barbe ! it was just as well you should 
not know. 

More than once it happened that the company 
below fell out, as I have stated, and terror reigned ; 
and more than once it happened that the maddened 
man crept on his chest up the ladder, with blind 
hands and groping feet, and tried to come through 
the trap into the next room — possibly to tend the 
light as he had done that first night, possibly -with 
less philanthropic intent. But whatever his inten- 
tion, Barbe deemed it advisable to keep him out, 
and so she sat heavily on the door. And the 
stumbler on the ladder pushed at it with his head, 
growling curses, but soon gave it- up, and cursed his 
way slowly down the rungs again ; while Barbe, on 
the other side, prayed earnestly to the Virgin for 
succour in this time of need, but never moved off 
the trap. 

It was always the same, and had been so since 
ever she could remember. Christmas Eve was 
always a curdling horror for her, and Christmas 
Day a time of gloomy remorse for her father. Then 
things fell back into their regular routine, and life 
was bright again — for Barbe at all events — until 
the evil time came round once more. 

Never once during all these years did any mariner 
come to grief on Grand Bayou for lack of the warn- 
ing light, though more than one labouring stranger, 
out of hand through stress of weather, came wallow- 
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iug lielplessly along the Race, and was ground over 
the Devil’s Teeth into the Creuset — the Melting- 
Pot — ^Avhich lies, in the shape of a mighty imder- 
jaw, between Grand Bayou Light and the towering 
cliffs of Finistere. Then the lonel}^ dwellers on 
the Light, which stands on the outermost fang of 
the Teeth, heard the shouts and cries of drowning 
men — horrible in the dark, more horrible still 
in daylight by reason of added sight — and were 
powerless to help. Like higher ministers of 
grace, they might warn, but could not save by 
jffiysical means, the soids that went past to their 
death. Never since they came to the Light had 
any man who got into the Melting-Pot come put 
of it alive; but of dead men they had drauni out 
not a few. 

It was in such case that Barbe and her father 
stood breasting the fury of a wild spring gale one 
morning, clinging to the stout wooden railing that 
ran round the lantern, peering breathless and 
narrow-eyed into the storm. Their eyrie thrummed 
in the wind, and shook with the pounding of the 
waves. Behind them the Melting-Pot boiled and 
churned as though the devil himself were in it ; 
and the frowning cliffs beyond, for a league on both 
sides, were white half-way up their sides with flying 
spume. 

A dirty rag of sail which looked no bigger than 
a handkerchief came bobbing towards them through 
the gale, and they watched it intently. It had a 
meagre chance, which lessened every second. It 
was palpably in the grip of the Race. If, by good 


seamanship, by luck, by Providence — if by any 
means whatsoever — it could weather the Light it 
was safe. It seemed, like a sentient thing, to be 
straining every nerve thereto. It grimjped to wind- 
ward inch by inch, and raised the watchers’ hopes ; 
then it swirled away in the treacherous current, 
and lost in a second more than it had gained 
in the previous minute. Once more it clawed 
tooth and nail up into the wind, only to be 
swung back towards destruction ; till it looked 
as though the flend himself had gripped it by the 
keel, and was playing with it as a cat plays with 
a mouse. 

‘ It is finished,’ growled Carcassone at last. 
‘They are done;’ and he turned and went into 
the lantern. He had seen it all so often, and it 
was not good to look upon. 

Barbe clung there still, and looked down piti- 
fully at the little ship rolling past to its doom. 
The men on board saw her. One of them waved 
his hand in farewell. Instinctively her own hand 
rose in answer, and the man below, with death 
in his eyes, thought suddenly of the priest at the 
altar when he stands and elevates the Host before 
the kneeling people. The tinkle of the tiny bell 
was in his ears, the scent of the incense in his 
nostrils. Then the Devil’s Teeth ripped the 
bottom out of the ship and the seething water was 
over his head ; and Barbe gave a sob, and followed 
her father into the lantern, and tried to rid her- 
self of the thought of it by vigorous polishing of 
reflectors. 


CONFESSIONS OF A 

MOST every really heavy smoker 
of cigarettes will agree with me at 
once that no secret or mystery has 
been better preserved than that re- 
lating to the extraordinary increase 
during the past decade in tlie con- 
sumption in this country of the little rolls of paper 
filled with Virginia or so-called Egyptian tobacco. 
The smoker with the peculiar and deadly habit of 
which I am about to speak knows perfectly well 
why such an enormous increase has come about, and 
is not in the least degree surprised at it. Having 
regard to his own experiences, his only surprise is 
that it has not been even greater ; but, for reasons 
best known to himself, he rarely mentions the secret 
even to those who are possessed of it. Thus it 
happens that the outside world has for the most 
part remained in complete ignorance ; so much so, 
indeed, that when it is sprung upon us that the 
reason why one merchant, who ten years ago used to 
sell cigarettes to the value of only forty pounds 
in a given period, now disposes of one thousand 
pounds’ worth in the same period, is simply that 
ihe consumer has contracted the curious habit 


OIGARETTE-SMOKER 

of inhaling all the smoke he extracts from the 
cigarette down his bronchial tubes and into his 
lungs — well, we will discredit and even ridicule 
the idea. 

However, it is perfectly true; and there are many 
thousands of men in the country who wish it were 
not. It is no exaggeration to say that this new 
habit of inhaling the smoke of cigarettes~a habit 
which has only come into vogue in this country 
during the last few years, and which in the 
next few will inevitably tell a great tale upon 
the mental and bodily capacity of the nation 
— more quickly obtains a strong hold upon 
those who give way to it than any other habit 
which has for its object the gratification of the 
senses in one way or another. Any man of 
ordinary will-power who is given to alcoholic 
excesses can abstain for a week or two with the 
expenditure of a very slight effort, and of course he 
can in many cases with the same amount of effort 
absolutely stop even the smallest indulgence for 
ever ; but of some hundreds of men whom I have 
known to have contracted the habit of cigarette- 
smoke inhaling, I have only heard of two who have 
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been successful in shaking it off, though in full}^ 
90 per cent, of the cases an effort of a more or less 
determined character liad been made. This may 
sound a little strange to those who are not in the 
secret ; but there are much stranger disclosures to 
be made, and they are in many respects of a quite 
pitiable character. 

First, however, let us briefly notice the extent to 
wliich cigarette-smoking has reallj^ increased in the 
last ten years or so. The figures I have just quoted 
as to the increase in the business of one merchant 
are actual figures, and the rate of increase shown is 
not anything out of the ordinary. I have no doubt 
but that some of the great tobacco firms which have 
several retail depots each in all the principal streets 
of London, and in some of the larger cities outside 
the Metropolis, could show even more striking 
figures of the progress of the cigarette habit. I 
have been told of a single wholesale firm of cigarette 
manufacturers who used to make and sell only a 
quarter of a million of cigarettes a week, but who 
now dispose of five millions in the same period ; 
and another wholesale firm which at one time had 
practically no business at all in this article is 
now manufacturing no fewer than thirty millions 
of cigarettes a week. The enormous increase in 
consumption, as in all other cases, necessitated 
an improvement of a substantial character in the 
macliinery which was used for the purpose of the 
manufacture. There was a time when the cigarette- 
machine was despised by the wholesale tobacco 
manufacturer; nowadays there are about a dozen 
different kinds, and in a certain factory there are 
at least fifty of them hard at work the whole year 
round, and each of these machines is capable of 
turning out two hundred thousand cigarettes a 
day. AVith such fast-increasing outputs there has 
been, as another natural result, a corresponding 
decrease in cost to the smoker. At one time 
cigarettes could only with difficulty be purchased 
in any other form than in packets of a hundred, 
which, though the quality was very moderate 
indeed, used to cost seven or eight shillings. 
If a hundred were not needed, a single cigarette 
could be bought for a penny, but under no cir- 
cumstances for less. The Americans were respon- 
sible for the idea of the little packets of ten or 
a dozen, which were retailed in the first instance 
at from sixpence to a shilling ; and their neatness 
and extreme portability was the attraction at the 
outset. 

The inhaling habit, as it is practised at the present 
time, came later and graduall3^ It is now perfectly 
safe to assume that, whilst a smoker of only twenty 
or thirty cigarettes a week may or may not inhale — 
probably does not — every man who gets through 
more than a dozen in a day almost certainly does ; 
otherwise the insipidity of nicotine taken in this 
form would very quickly pall upon him, and such a 
consumption would be impossible. The man who 
is fond of his pipe, and has not learnt to inhale, 
is always more than satisfied with half-a-dozen 


cigarettes in a day, and cannot see any sense in 
smoking them. On the other hand, the confirmed 
inhaler, who has abandoned himself entirely to the 
habit, thinks nothing of forty in a day ; surprising 
as it may seem to the uninitiated, it is by no means 
an uncommon thing for such a man to smoke as 
many as seventy, and I have even known this figure 
to be exceeded. Of course, the cigarettes are not 
smoked outright ; as soon as the nicotine whicli 
collects at the lip-end begins to taste strongly the 
man who inhales rejects it, and lights a fresh one 
from the burning end. 

Individual consumption in thousands of cases 
being on this grand scale, the striking advance 
in the sale of cigarettes is explained ; but those 
who know nothing of inhaling will still feel very 
doubtful about the m3"stery to which I alluded 
at the outset, and liow the secret could possibly 
have been preserved if the habit were so general. 
However, this can be completely accounted for. 
The fact is that in two cases out of three the 
man who has become a confirmed inhaler is to a 
degree ashamed of the practice, and is shy of men- 
tioning it to any one save another victim. He 
has become aware of his own weakness, and also 
of the impossibility of giving any reasonable 
excuse for the nerve-destroying habit which, he 
is fully conscious, his non-inhaling friends would 
first of all ridicule and then condemn. Therefore 
it is that the latter know nothing of it. I liave 
found, too, that a man who is a victim is very chary 
of admitting the fact even to an unfortunate like 
himself. 

It will be very difficult for the uninitiated reader 
to realise the exact nature of the practice and the 
sensations of bod}^ and mind which the habit pro- 
duces ; and I would give an earnest warning at the 
outset against allowing the curiosity to be so excited 
as to desire to go in for any practical experiments. 
I have known many cases of a man becoming a con- 
firmed inhaler simply through indulging in a single 
trial, even though that trial made him ill, and he 
had derived anything but enjoyment from it. A 
subtle and inexplicable fascination is developed 
almost instantaneously. The victim will just try 
it again to see if the same effect is produced, and 
presently he tries it four or five times a day, even 
though, as is inevitably the case, he is for a few 
minutes wholly incapacitated for work or occupa- 
tion of any kind as the result. The confirmed 
inhaler knows so well the baneful effects that it is 
very seldom indeed that he deliberately teaches the 
habit to another person, being aware that he would 
be committing what would be the equivalent of a 
crime for which his injured friend would never 
cease to blame him. 

Inhaling consists simply in drawing a volume of 
smoke from the cigarette into the mouth, and then 
taking a deep breath, in the act of which the smoke 
is carried from the mouth down into the lungs. One 
or two medical men with whom I have discussed 
the matter have said that the fumes never really 
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enter the lungs— that thej^ get no farther than tlie 
bronchial passages ; but I sliould think that in the 
case of a confirmed inhaler, at all events, this view 
is very questionable, because a feeling of irritation 
in the lungs is often experienced when the habit 
has been indulged in with more than usual freedom. 
However, let the nicotine fumes go where they 
may, in their passage they come into intimate con- 
tact with the nervous system, and the result is an 
instantaneous communication to the brain, which 
takes the form of a momentary semi-paralysis — 
when a man is new to the habit, that is. I remem- 
ber very well the experience of a youngster of 
eighteen on his being taught to inhale the smoke of 
a cigarette for the first time. One afternoon some 
friends jjersuaded him to make the attempt, and he 
did so. Almost upon the instant he fell full length 
upon the floor in a dead faint ; his features became 
pallid, his pulse faint and irregular ; and those about 
him were for a time in a great fright. He came 
round, of course. A day or two later he tried to 
inhale again, with a result not quite so bad ; and he 
went on trying till now he is a veritable slave to 
the habit. This overpowering feeling of faintness is 
experienced on almost every occasion a first attempt 
at inhaling is made, showing how strong is the eflect 
upon the nerves which have never been put to such 
a trial before. From this the deduction is inevit- 
able that there must be serious permanent injur}^ 
The old inhaler says that he never experiences this 
feeling of paralysis ; but that is simply because 
his nerves and senses have been dulled by the 
practice. 

Of the extremely powerful eflect upon the occa- 
sion of these first trials I can adduce some curious 
illustrations. On one occasion the victim at the 
time was suffering from a very violent attack of 
hay-fever, with a watery discharge from his eyes 
and nostrils for a couple of days ; and he was in 
a state of intense misery. He was a confirmed 
smoker ; but at such a time he had the most 
intense loathing for a pipe. Somebody told him 
to inhale the fumes of a cigarette, which would 
soothe him without causing the same irritation as 
smoking in the ordinary manner would. He did 
so, and went through the stiq^efying experience ; 
but when he recovered from it in the course of 
two or three minutes the hay-fever was fast dis- 
appearing, and in less than an hour there was 
not a trace of it left. This man tried the same 
cure upon, two or three occasions subsequently, 
with a similar but not quite so effectual result. 
Nowadays he is accustomed to inhaling, and it 
has no effect upon the hay-fever. I have heard 
of two or three well-authenticated cases of pre- 
cisely the same character, and of others in which 
neuralgia has been cured for the time being by 
this first inhaling ; but though these persons have 
become confirmed inhalers they cannot cure them- 
selves now. Medical men are able to furnish a 
logical explanation of this curious result. 

As to the inexplicable fascination of inhaling, 


which operates immediately and with a fast-increas- 
ing force after the first attempt is made, I have a 
curious but pitiable story to tell, which I know ta 
be absolutely true. There was a large family in 
which there were two or three grown-up sons, all 
cigarette-smoke inhalers, and a younger brother 
only nine years of age. The young men one day 
amused themselves most thoughtlessly and repre- 
hensibly by giving the child cigarettes to smoke and 
teaching him the baneful practice of inhaling. It 
was none the less cruel because they did not guess 
the. result. This was that, some time afterwards, 
the child was found at odd moments of the day 
hidden away in a room where he thought he 
would be safe from discovery, inhaling whilst in 
a state of semi-collapse the fumes of a cigarette 
which he had obtained surreptitiously. He is 
much older now, and the promise of his boyhood 
that he would be a tall, athletic fellow has not. 
been fulfilled. He is an ashen-faced and bent- 
backed weakling. 

Now we have some idea as to what a wicked 
enticement there is in the beginning of the habit. 
‘What does it matter asks the inhaler who is 
warned at the outset. ‘I can cease this trick at 
any time if I think it is not good for me.’ Can 
he? No. He may begin by inhaling half-a-dozen 
cigarettes a day ; in a month or two the number 
has been doubled ; at the end of his first year as 
an inhaler he may be doing his twenty or thirty,, 
and thereafter any excess is possible, and even 
likely. Then the inhaling fever is upon him, 
and only a victim can understand how much 
such a person is to be pitied, and how very, sorry 
he feels for himself, and how helpless withal. 
You never hear of his misery, because to confess- 
to one who did not understand the eflect of the 
practice Avould make him seem so very foolish 
in permitting such an absurd habit to gain the- 
mastery. 

Let me describe the feelings of a man who has- 
reached the fifty-cigarette-a-day stage. The degree 
to which they are experienced upon the following 
lines depends, I should say, to a certain extent upon 
the man and the circumstances of his life. Thus- 
the big muscular man who is full of animal spirits,, 
and whose mind is never more seriously exercised 
than upon questions of sport, suffers infinitely less- 
than he who lives in a great city, is of a somewhat 
nervous temperament, and spends laborious days 
in thought and study. It is the latter who is- 
by far the most addicted to the habit and who* 
falls to the lowest depths ; and it is to him that I 
refer. 

It is not the smallest exaggeration to say that, 
when the fever is upon a man the ordinary enjoy- 
ment of life is ruined. If he is a conscientious man 
he has a guilty feeling always reminding him that, 
he is doing himself a grievous wrong. He says at 
night, ‘To-morrow I will give it up and in the 
morning, with a sense of shame, he lights a cigarette- 
and inhales the first deep breath whilst he is dress- 
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ing in his room. It does not really seem to give 
him any pleasure ; it oiil}^ makes him listless and 
stupid ; but he feels that he must do it, and for the 
remainder of the day he cliafes when the circum- 
stances of the moment make a cigarette impossible. 
Every meal is an irritation after the first few 
moments, because smoking is prevented thereby ; 
especially is this the case at dinner-time. The 
Parisians lately introduced a dinner novelty which 
to a considerable extent ‘caught on.^ Eight in the 
middle of the dinner they serve a Eussian cigarette, 
just big enough to afford half-a-dozen deep inhaling 
breaths and satisfy that longing which at this stage 
is becoming acute. There can be no doubt that 
this curious custom was invented entirely in the 
interests of the victims of whom I am speaking. 
The practice has come to London, where the inhalers 
have applauded it ; other people laugh at and con- 
demn it. 

The fevered inhaler is ill at ease in the theatre or 
in the drawing-room, and he is often led to resort 
to most extraordinary subterfuges to gratify his 
desire even for a few brief moments. I have 
known a man who, finding it necessary to travel 
in a non-smoking compartment of a railway car- 
riage, got out at every stopping station and took a 
few puffs at a fresh cigarette in the minute or two 
that were afforded him, and then threw it away 
with but half-an-inch consumed. In this way a 
dozen cigarettes had been disposed of in a thirty- 
mile journey. However, the cigarette is not always 
thrown awa}^ after the first few whiffs because of 
necessity. After the inhaler, who has been hard at 
it for some time, has forced himself to a brief 
respite, he will often light a new cigarette, suck at 
it for a few seconds only, and then, with a listless 
feeling that he has had enough, reject it ; but at 
these times only a few minutes will elapse before 
he feels the spell upon him again, and a fresh 
cigarette is handled, with the same result. This 
victim inhales most during the late evening hours, 
shirks his bed as long as he may for the further 
satisfaction of the craving ; and, if possible, he Avill 
inhale for some time after his head has been laid 
upon the pillow. I know of one case of a tray for 
cigarettes being attached to the side of the bed, so 
that they might be available during the waking 
hours of the night, insomnia being an inevitable 
result of the habit ; and many a time after the man 
who sleeps in this bed has turned out his light for 
the night he has lit it again that he might have 
‘just one more’ before finally consigning himself 
to unconsciousness. The torture which such a man 
experiences when from any cause a cigarette is not 
available, but when there is no other hindrance to 
his indulgence, is strange indeed. I remember how 
an inhaler in that predicament ransacked some 
boxes in which were a number of old pipes, relics 
of the happy days when the smoke - breathing 
passion was unknown to him, and when these 
innocent pipes were as the essence of enjoyment. 
Now, with feverish anxiety, they were taken from 


their hiding-place, the bowls examined for plugs 
of tobacco which might have rested in them for all 
those months and years, and each plug extracted 
until there was sufficient of a dirty lieap of foul 
tobacco to fill up one of the pipes, which was then 
lit, smoked, and the fumes inhaled. The inveterate 
inhaler will inhale smoke from any pipe or from the 
strongest cigar if need be ; indeed, as he advances 
in his vice he often experiences a desire for some- 
thing a little stronger than the ordinary cigarette 
smoke. 

In the majority of cases the results of such 
excess as this are pitiable in the extreme, mentally 
and pliysically. In the first place, a constant and 
severe nervousness hangs over the victim. He is 
in a continual state of lethargy which he cannot 
overcome. His mental powers are very consider- 
ably dulled, and his capacity for work is greatly 
reduced. Only with difficulty can he apply himself 
to the reading of any thoughtful book ; in an 
evening at the theatre he is bored before nine 
o’clock, and seeks an excuse for a cigarette between 
the acts. The difference that comes over such a 
man after the first cigarette of the day is in itself 
remarkable and convincing. I have known him to 
begin the day fresh and with a determination to 
avoid the poison as long as might be, that some 
heavy task before him may be properly performed. 
All has gone on well for a time ; the work has 
proceeded. Then comes the temptation to have just 
one cigarette, and in a moment will and determina- 
tion vanish, and the power for work, with them. 
The task is then trifled with and finished carelessly, 
or never finished at all. From the intellectual 
point of view there can be no doubt this man is 
vastly inferior to what he was in his pre-inhaling 
days. Physically, his constitution is undergoing 
a severe strain, which may break it up. The pulse 
becomes very irregular, the heart is weakened, the 
appetite is greatly diminished, and the hollow 
cheek and sunken eye are palpable indications that 
something is seriously wrong. This description of 
the physical effect is not mine ; it is given by one 
of the most eminent physicians of the day. The 
victim, moreover, almost inevitably develops a 
peculiar kind of asthma, and becomes very suscep- 
tible to lung-trouble of all sorts. 

I was discussing the matter not long ago with 
one of the most famous men in the medical pro- 
fession — a man, in fact, who has the honour of 
attending upon royalty. He was telling me of 
these baneful effects, and I asked him why 
he did not initiate a crusade against the vice. 
He inhaled the cigarette smoke himself ; but he 
answered significantly, ‘ What is the use ? They 
wouldn’t stop it.’ A leading tobacconist in the city 
of London told me that in the space of five years 
he had seen regular frequenters of his shop com- 
pletely broken down in mind and body through 
having contracted the inhaling habit ; moreover, 
that some of them were in the cemetery who, he 
was convinced, would not have been there if they 
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had stuck to their pipes and cigars. Of course, the 
medical certificate did not give inhaling tobacco 
smoke as the cause ; very likely^ it said consump- 
tion ; but I can quite believe, and so can any other 
confirmed inhaler, that it was the cigarette that was 
the cause of it all. 

The moral of all this is a simple one : Never 
upon any consideration be tempted to inhale for 
the first time. Probably this initial attempt would 
lead to the establishment of the habit, with all 
the sad consequences I have enumerated ; and, as I 
indicated at the outset, breaking away from it is 
such a difficult matter that not .one person in a 
thousand ever succeeds in the attempt. Inhaling 
is one of those habits which cannot be broken off 
by degrees ; the division must be drawn sharp and 
clean, and for a period there must be no smoking 
of an}' sort. To the confirmed inhaler this system 
of cure is a painful one ; but it is the only one that 
I have known to succeed. 

It must not be thought that I have one word to 


say against smoking in the ordinary, sensible way ; 
my statement is intended to serve as a .warning 
against a vile and most injurious habit of which 
the general public knows little or nothing, but 
which may prove of serious injury to the nation. 
I am aware that men in high places inhale and do 
not seem to suffer thereby, and also that in some 
Southern climates the natives almost universally 
are addicted to the habit from their childhood. 
Yes ; but I have already admitted that it is largely 
a matter of constitution, occupation, and tempera- 
ment as to how a person can endure the practice ; 
and, emphatically, the average British tempera- 
ment is not suited to such a habit as this any more 
than it is to opium- taking. Its ravages are in- 
creasing most among the young men of the large 
cities and towns, who constitute the particular 
class who are least able to withstand injury from 
them. 

The cigarette-smoke inhaling habit was never 
meant for Great Britain ; for evil is it here. 


THE IHTERYEHTIOH OF G H I 0 E, JUNIOR 

By Mauy Stuart Boyd, 

Author of Clipped Whigs, Our Stolen Summer, drc. 

PART I. 


N the wisdom of riper years, Loddard 
regards the intervention of Grice, 
Junior, as one of those lucky little 
fates that went to the shaping of 
his career ; but at the time of its 
occurrence, and for years after, he 
regarded it as an exasperating injustice. 

Loddard was not famous then. His writings 
could hardly even be accounted popular, though 
the appearance of Madame Malcontent during the 
previous winter had advanced the market value 
of his fiction by an extra guinea a thousand 
words. It was early in April that the astute 
editor of N'ugeMs Magazine — who, to quote his 
own words, liked ‘to catch ^em as they come 
up’ — scenting a probable success in the young 
author, commissioned him to write a serial 
for the following year. 

At that date Loddard, in common with most 
budding geniuses, imagined that his muse wrought 
best unfettered by the restraints of a commission ; 
but the offer was tempting, and chambers in the 
Temple and the membership of three clubs, if 
one has the instincts of hospitality, cost money. 
Therefore Loddard accepted it eagerly, 

‘ An eighty thousand word novel for serial 
publication, to be delivered complete on or before 
15th October. Wliy, I could do it on my head,’ 
Loddard, whose verbal communications were not 
remarkable for the purity of style that charac- 
terised his writings, remarked jubilantly. 

‘Better get to work at once,’ counselled his 


comrade Pixley, to whom he made the boast ; 
‘for time flies, and October will be here before 
you expect it.’ 

Thus advised, Loddard set to work the morning 
after he had signed the agreement. He laid in 
a ream of manuscript paper, two boxes of pens, 
a gross of assorted paper-fasteners, and a six- 
penny bottle of blue-black writing-ink. Pixley, 
who shared his rooms in Brick Court, had gone 
out of town ; and for four complete days Loddard’s 
oak was sported against the incursions of sym- 
pathetic friends. Nature, however, had made 
Loddard a gregarious animal, so the evening of 
the fourth day saw him back among his cronies 
at the Falstaff Club. The following morning 
found the little frenzy for work completely 
abated, and two days later Pixley heard by post- 
card that Loddard had run over to Paris for 
Easter. 

Wlien he returned, the London season was in 
full swing. A rising literary man has many 
temptiitions to neglect his work ; and Loddard 
lacked the cast-iron physique that jflays all night 
and works all day : with him, inert mornings 
invariably succeeded energetic evenings. The 
work that had begun so briskly lagged heavily. 
The summer was hot, the river cool, and boating 
had alwa 3 "s been a passion with Loddard ; so it 
required but little persuasion to induce him to 
become one of a trio who were camping out at 
Shiplake. 

The breathless days of August discovered him 
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back in tlie stuffy Temple chambers groaning 
under the thraldom of the Demon of Despon- 
denc}^, who ever dominates the middle of a novel 
for the writer who is not a mere machine. Thus 
Pixley found him one stifling day when the 
turgid smoke-cloud hung heavy over submissive 
London. 

‘ This won’t do, old man ; won’t do at all,’ 
Pixley declared, seeing his friend, unshaven and 
haggard, engaged in a hopeless conflict with the 
intricacies of the seventeenth chapter. ‘ Lost 
your capacity for writing ? Not a bit of it. 
You were late last night, of course. If you’re 
going to finish that novel in time you must get 
away to some quiet place where there’s clean air 
to breathe and no distractions.’ 

‘August: not a quiet corner in the country. 
Worse than town,’ Loddard groaned, removing the 
steaming handkerchief that bound his hot brows, 
and dipping it afresh in the bowl of vinegar- 
and-water that stood among the litter of papers 
on his writing-table. 

‘I know the place. Grass weller’s Farm, down 
at Mersh fields. You remember I went there 
seven years ago when I got run down over a 
tough exam., and came back feeling splendid. 
It’s a ripping farm : old thatched house, cows 
and pigs, and an orchard and beehives. Lots of 
cream and new-laid eggs. A good bathing-beach, 
and not a soul to speak to. Take my word for 
it, you won’t be there two days till you ’re 
turning out stuff at the express speed of a sensa- 
tion novelist.’ 

The two men had been college chums, and 
sheer dissimilarity of disposition had since kept 
them close friends. Pixley, who was a barrister, 
lacked Loddard’s distinguishing touch of genius, 
though he owned the stability of character that 
was awanting in his more brilliant friend. 
Loddard was wont playfully to dub Pixley his 
conscience ; still, however he might grumble 
thereat, he rarely failed to act \xpoii his friend’s 
advice. 

At four-thirty next day the one-fifteen train 
from London deposited Loddard, with a big 
portmanteau and a small brown bag containing 
the precious manuscript, on the platform of 
Mershfield Station. 

‘ Grass weller’s Farm ? ’Tain’t a farm no longer,’ 
replied the boyish porter of whom Loddard 
asked directions. ‘ The Land Company bought 
up the ground over five years back. But if 
it’s lodgings you wants, there’s plenty for the 
taking.’ 

The driver of the black-and-yellow bus belong- 
ing to the Imperial Hotel, despairing of getting 
any other customers, offered to convey the travel- 
ler whither he listed ; but Loddard’s long limbs 
were cramped with the railway journey, and he 
preferred to walk. Leaving his portmanteau at 
the station, and retaining possession of the precious 
brown bag, he set off afoot in quest of shelter. 


The air was sharp and exhilarating — a relief 
after the languorous, exhausted atmosphere of 
town ; and the tAvo-mile Avalk, albeit over a 
dusty highway, Avas pleasant. With the nearer 
approach to the sea the country lost all preten- 
sions to rurality. The old farms, Avith their 
quaint thatched dAvellings, had vanished ; and 
fields, their sandy surface sparsely clad Avith sun- 
burnt turf, Avere seamed by half-made shingle 
roads leading noAvhere. Staring placards inAuting 
intending purchasers of these desirable building 
sites to apply to the jMershfields Land Company 
braA^ed the breeze like the banners of some for- 
lorn hope. 

In the spaces nearest the beach sanguine builders 
had run up roAA's of unblushingly jerry-built, red- 
brick houses. ^Many of them AA^ere unoccupied. 
ToAvels and bathing-costumes drying on the 
AvindoAv-sills of others eAunced the fleeting pre- 
sence of summer visitors. In the years that had 
elapsed since Pixley had seen it, Mershfields had 
made a valiant attempt to develop into a popu- 
lous seaside resort, and had lamentably failed. 

Loddard AA^as ever ruled by passing emotions. 
Turning to flee the place, he chanced to traverse 
a road so naively incomplete as to arouse the pity 
aAA^arded all crippled things. Portarlingtoii Villas 
comprised a couple of small semi-detached houses 
of the most stereotyped aspect. One of the pair 
was empty ; and the erection of a second couple 
had apparently been abandoned, for the brick 
outline of one had risen only a yard above the 
ground level, aaFIIc the sole visible eAudence of 
its tAAun AA’as the rough trench for the founda- 
tions. 

To the unimaginative eA-e, the only occupied 
dAA^elling in Portarlington Villas AA'as not a AA'hit 
more depressing than many of the other houses 
dotted about the district. Yet to Loddard’s super- 
sensitwe temperament there seemed something 
peculiarly pathetic about the Avell-polished brass 
plate affixed to the Ioav Avooden gate AAdiich an- 
nounced that pianoforte instruction might be had 
Avithin. The sight of a neatly AAuitten card bear- 
ing the legend ‘ Apartments ’ AAdiich was placed in 
an obscure corner of the front sitting-room AvindoAv, 
as though the exhibiter AA^ere afraid of its being 
seen, completed the conquest of Loddard’s sym- 
pathies. Sincere pity for AA’hoeA’er depended for 
sustenance on these frail methods of earning a 
livelihood impelled Loddard to enter the tiny front 
garden — the one plot AAdiereof AA^as filled Avith 
tobacco-plants Aiffiose melancholy blossoms, droo^i- 
ing discoloured in the sunshine, suggested that 
their OAAUier had reached the loAA^est depths of 
despondency — and knock at the door. Ten 
minutes later he Avas installed in the apartments, 
AAdiich consisted of a bedroom upstairs and the 
front draAving-room, Avliose draughty oriel AvindoAV 
looked out across a parched field. The landlady 
had proA^ed to be a gentle-eyed young AAudoAV ; 
and the fact that she refrained from telling him 
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so assured Loddard tliat she had seen better days. 
The furniture of the rooms Avas unobtrusive. The 
crayon drawings on the walls, though but feeble 
travesties of Nature, were a decided improvement 
upon the customary oleograph, and Loddard con- 
gratulated himself on the absence of the omni- 
present white crochet antimacassar. 

His hunger appeased by an impromptu meal 
of mutton-chops and tea, Loddard fared forth to 
reconnoitre. A short survey sufiiced to convince 
him that, whatever its shortcomings, Mershfields 
would assuredly not prove distracting. 

In the window of the Land Office near the station 
he had seen a bird^s-eye view wherein the perfervid 
vision of prophecy portrayed the sea-front as it 
might be. The artist had endowed barren Mersh- 
fields with sundry palatial hotels, a casino, a pier 
vith a concert-hall, and a stately crescent flanking 


luxuriant winter-gardens ; but to the callous eye 
of reality the hotels and the casino and the pier 
had no existence, and the half-moon of the 
crescent was reduced to a segment of ambitious- 
looking empty houses facing a wind-swept stretch 
of sterile ground. 

Interviewing the ancient mariner who lounged 
resignedly by the half - dozen weather - beaten 
bathing-boxes drawn uj) high and dry on the 
beach, Loddard chartered one for an early hour 
on the morrow ; then, confident that in the 
entire absence of all excitement Mershfields would 
prove an invaluable locality for concentration of 
thought, he returned to his rooms in the cheap 
little red-brick house, and, unlocking the brown 
bag, arranged the imjDleinents of his craft upon 
the writing-table, feeling already an unwonted 
appetite for work. 


THE PRESENT OOKDITIOH OE THE COTTOH TRADE. 


By Albert Simpsok. 


TTENTION is now being directed, 
and none too soon, to the prospects 
of our leading manufacturing in- 
dustries ; and amongst others the 
position of our cotton industry would 
seem to claim, above all others, a 
most careful scrutiny. It has been proved be- 
yond drs]3ute that this industry has ceased to be 
increasing in England to any important extent, 
whilst in other countries of the world, notably 
in America and Japan, it is advancing by rapid 
strides ; and that, whereas we in England once 
consumed three-fourths of the total crops of raw 
cotton, we now only consume about one-fourth. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that this coim- 
try could for ever monopolise the production of 
cloth for all the world; but that so much activity 
should prevail in many other countries wliilst 
comparative stagnation exists here is matter of the 
deepest concern. 

Much has been already said about our manufac- 
turers not adapting themselves sufficiently to the 
requirements of foreign markets ; and our consuls 
in various parts of the world have repeatedl}^ alleged 
tliis as being one great cause why the manufactures 
of other countries are preferred to our own. This 
may in some cases have been the excuse given to 
our consuls by the native dealers ; but it cannot 
possibly be the true reason. It must be remembered 
that the businesses of our merchants and manufac- 
turers are carried on by quite different indi^dduals. 
It is the object of the merchant to ascertain the 
requirements of his particular market, and, having 
ascertained them, to give out his orders accordingly 
to the manufacturer. If one manufacturer could 
not make the article, another would ; and, besides, 
a merchant is not forced to confine himself to 
English manufactures. As a matter of fact, com- 


petition amongst manufacturers in England is so 
keen that they are always ready to meet the mer- 
chants’ requirements, l^’ears ago manufacturers of 
cloths in England kept on making the same kind 
of cloth year after year, and when they could not 
obtain orders, piled it up until a demand for it 
arose. AJl this has long since been changed, and 
our manufacturers have often fifty to a hundred 
difterent kinds and qualities of cloth making in the 
course of a few weeks. If the native merchants 
had told the consuls the exact truth, the latter 
would have learnt that it was the price which 
induced them to prefer American, Japanese, or 
German goods to ours ; but they were not likely 
to admit this fact, because such an admission 
would probably depreciate their own selling price 
to the native consumer. 

There can be no doubt that this matter of q)rice 
is the principal, if not the only, cause why the 
demand for English cloths has not increased as it 
ought to have done. It is notorious that our 
foreign trade in many varieties of cloth, especially 
with India, has become extinct. The native buyers, 
whilst admitting that the English cloths are better 
made and are of better appearance than those made 
in the native mills, prefer the latter because they 
are cheaper ; and thus what was once a large 
portion of our trade with India has been entirely 
lost. Assuming, therefore, that the principal 
cause of the present unsatisfactory condition of our 
cotton manufacture is owing to the comparative 
sale price of our cloths, it ought not to be an 
impossible task to discover the cause and to apply 
a remedy. 

In order to imderstand more fully the position, 
a short review of the ancient history of the cotton 
trade of England is desirable. 

Cloth made from cotton and many other fibres 
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has been manufactured in every country of the 
world from time immemorial ; but imtil the intro- 
duction of steam-jDOwer and machinery it was made 
by hand uj^on various kinds of rough frames and 
liaiid-looms. Thus the principle of manufactiu‘e 
has been thoroughly understood the world over. 
The invention of steam-power and machinery in 
this countiy, together with our supplies of coal 
and iroiij entirely revolutionised the industry, and 
enabled us to produce cloth much cheaper than 
could be done by hand-labour even in countries 
where labour received the lov^est rate of remunera- 
tion. From this time forward the ]Droduction of 
cloth in England advanced ra23idly, and mills 
sjDrang up in all parts of Lancashire and the adjoin- 
ing counties ; and although there Avere 2 )eidods of 
dejDression eA-ery noAV and again, OAving to famines 
abroad or to overproduction for the time being at 
home, these periods Avere of short duration, and 
Avere folio Aved by prosperous years, Avhich far more 
than comjDensated for the losses sustained. Thus 
the so-called cotton lords of Lancashire AA^ere looked 
U 2 )on Avith envy throughout England. It is con- 
tended by most peo]3le that this prosjDerity Avas the 
outcome of our policy called Free Trade ; but there 
are others aaLo insist that it AA^as CcUised AAFolly and 
entirely by our being the first country to adopt 
steam-poAver and machinery, and to oiu' possession 
of unlimited supplies of coal and iron, and that Ave 
attained our 2)rosperity through these adA^antages 
in spite of our so-called Free Trade policy. It is a 
remarkable fact that our greatest riA^al in neutnil 
markets at the 2 >i’esent time is America, AA^here a 
23olicy of trading exists diametrically opposite to 
ours. The result of the Peninsular AA^ar, AAdiich 
almost destroyed the mercantile marine of other 
countries, left the ocean-carrying trade of the Avorld 
practically in our hands. This adA^antage Ave are 
noAV gradually losing. 

The first exhibition of our industries in London 
did much to impress other nations AAdth the A^alue 
of our manufacturing industries, and taught them 
hoAV to acquire them ; and recent exhibitions have 
completed their education. PriA^ate individuals 
AAdio 2)ossess adA^antages belonging to themselves 
keep such advantages as secret as jDossible for fear 
of imitation. We as a people seem to delight in 
giving to friend and enemy alilve all the adA^an- 
tages Ave derive from our conquests abroad and our 
inventions at home. For some time foreign capi- 
talists Avere short of money, and contented them- 
selves Avith filling buildings AAdth our second-hand 
machineiy ; but, under the fostering care of their 
respective Governments, they are noAV able to 
buy the best machinery, and are therefore in this 
respect on an equal footing Avith this country. In 
recent ^^ears any extension of the trade in England 
that has taken jfiace has been chiefly through 
the Limited Liability Act, the ultimate result 
of AAdiich Avill probably prove disastrous to all 
concerned. 

We have noAV to consider hoAV it is that- the clotlis 


manufactured in England are being gradually super- 
seded by those of other coimtries. There is no 
doubt that the chief, if not the only, reason is that 
of jndce. As to the compamtive position of our 
English cloths as regards quality and manufacture, 
they are unrivaUed. The cost of making a qtiece 
of cloth may be divided into four heads : (1) the 
cost of the raAv material, (2) the cost of Avages, 
(3) the cost of the fixed exjienses, and (4) the cost 
of the maiiufacturiug expenses. The various jiroi^or- 
tions of these items are about as foUoAA's : iqion an 
average jihain cloth, the fiist item is nine-sixteenths 
of the total cost ; upon the second item, four-six- 
teenths ; U 2 >on the third item, one-sixteenth ; and 
upon the fourth item, tAVO-sixteenths. Upon a 
fancy cloth the ^proportions of the second, third, and 
fourth items to the first are higher. The cost of tlie 
raAv material, AAdiich is the chief cost, is the same 
to aE countries, subject to differences in the cost 
of carriage from the cotton -fields. It is the 
economies made in the other items, comprising 
seven-sixteenths of the AAdiole cost, AALich enable one 
country to undersell another. Wages, if left to 
themselves, Avould be automatically adjusted, as 
has hapj)ened AAdth the Avages of domestic servants 
in England ; but for some years it has been the 
policy of trade-unions in England to extract the 
utmost rate of AA'ages jpossible from the employers ; 
indeed, a Avell-knoAvn leader, recently deceased, 
made no secret of his ojpinion that every jpeiin}" of 
profit over and above a Ioav rate of interest upon 
cajDital should go to the Avorkmen. Such a policy 
as this can have but one ending, and Avill gather- 
together a storm before long Avliich AAdll astonish 
the Avorkiiig-classes of this country. Any indi- 
vidual AAdio ^possesses sufficient capital to live upon,. 
Avith a loAV rate of interest, aaEI not risk that 
cajiital in a manufacturing business ; and any indi- 
Audual AAdio is short of the necessary capital cannot 
borroAV it and Eve upon a Ioav rate of interest. If 
the indiAddual emplo}^er is abolished altogether, 
capital must still be found from some source ; and 
it AviE require an experienced head to guide the- 
business, AAdio AviE command a high scale of re- 
muneration, or the concern aa'EI not prosjper. An 
emiiloyer Avith his oAAm cajpital at risk is more 
Lively to Avork the concern to advantage than a 
paid siqperintendent. 

Whether this be so or not, capital AviE not for- 
long remain in a trade AAdiich does not yield a 
satisfactory return for capital and services rendered, 
and also a sufficient surplus out of AAdiich the 
machinery can be kejit up in first-class condition. 
Unless this is done, the earnings of the Avorkpeople 
Avill decline as the machinery depreciates ; and this 
is much more important to them than a consider- 
able decline in the rate of Avages. The costly scale 
upon AAdiich trade-unions both of employers and 
employed are iioav carried on, amounting as it does 
in the aggregate to at least 10 jier cent, of the 
AA^ages paid, is an element of expense AAdiich enhances 
the cost of our maniE'actmes AAdthout adding a 
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fraction to tlieir value. Until recently, the man- 
dates of the trade-unions were enforced hy a 
system of iDicketing, and anuch indignation is 
being expressed because our judges have declared it 
to be illegal. Why should it be illegal for an em- 
ployer to follow a discharged workman from place 
to place, ad\dsing every other employer not to 
engage him ; and legal for workmen either singly 
or collectively to beset an employer’s premises, and 
by means of persuasion, money, or intimidation, 
prevent other workmen from obtaining work from 
that employer ? 

Again, the policy of the trade-unions at present 
is to resist any labour-saving appliances, unless 
the ojDerative is allowed to keep to himself the 
whole of the increased wages arising from such 
improvements. 

The third item of cost comprises the fixed 
expenses, such as rent, insurance, rates, and taxes. 
This item is materially affected by the amount of 
work produced, and is a question of management 
and of the docility of the workpeople. The item of 
rates is a most serious one, and is beginning to 
attract more attention. The assessment of mills 
and works for rating purposes is, as a rule, in the 
hands of a body of men who hold propert}'- of a 
different description, and who for the most part do 
not understand that a mill daily depreciates but 
never appreciates in value. During the last ten 
years there were plenty of instances where a mill and 
other property close by have been sold by auction 
both for the same amount, yet the assessment of 
the mill to the rates was from 150 to 300 per cent, 
higher than that of the other projDerty. Where 
rates are high this is a most serious drawback, 
especially when compared with similar charges in 
other countries. In Canada any one erecting a new 
mill is exempted altogether from rates for twenty 
years. Again, the unequal incidence of rating is 
well backed up by the Government. The cotton- 
trade for some years past has been the butt for 
those faddists who desire to get into Parliament, 
and when there desire to show a reason why they 
should remain. All the enactments cause expense ; 
some are no doubt desirable, but others are vexa- 
tious and imperfect. The Employers’ Liability 
Act is proving very costly, and is increasing in 
expense on account of the malingering of so many 
of those who claim compensation, and of the dis- 
inclination shown by the County Court judges to 
deal with such cases. The provision to provide fire- 
escapes from every room containing forty work- 
people is adding wholly needless expense in many 
cases. More workpeople are employed in the weav- 
ing-shed than in any other room of a mill, and yet 
no one living can remember a person being injured 
omng to a fire in a weaving-shed. In point of- 
fact, except one or two cases of fire caused by 
incendiaries at night, a fire in a weaving-shed is 
almost unknown, and the rate of insurance is 
comparatively nominal. Many other instances 
of excessive legislation might be quoted; but 


these are sufficient to show that needless items 
of cost exist which tend by so much to cripple 
our trade. 

The facility given to sjDeculators in the raw 
material is another tax upon our industry. It is 
well known that in Liverpool and New York the 
year’s cotton crop is bought and sold hundreds of 
times over. The transactions are on j)aper only, 
and for the most part are as much gambling as 
playing at pitch-and-toss. Those who gamble thus 
have no interest in the trade, and pay little or 
nothing towards the taxation of the country. If 
the balance of their transactions were not a balance 
of 2 Drofit they would soon cease to operate. Their 
dealings, however, increase year by year ; and, as 
their gains do not add one penny of value to the 
article they gamble in, it must follow that the loss 
falls upon the cotton-planter or the manufacturer, 
or upon both. These accumulated imposts ujdou 
our manufacturers have so handicapped them that 
they can no longer undersell our foreign competitors 
in neutral markets as used to be the case years ago. 
These competitors, moreover, are working under 
very different conditions from our manufacturers. 
Eor the largest part of their production they are 
safe from outside competition, being protected by 
ample tariffs in their own countries, and they can 
afford to sell their surplus production in other 
markets against ours at a loss. The prices at which 
they sell regulate our prices, and they will always 
undersell us so long as they can secure a profit 
upon the main portion of their productions at home. 
Our markets are free to these productions, and the 
prices the foreigner takes fixes the jDrices we can 
secure. 

It may be matter of surprise to some that, with 
all these adverse influences at work, there has not 
been a greater decline in our trade than exists ; but 
to those engaged in the trade it is no m^^stery. 
For the last twenty years the new mills erected by 
private enterprise can be counted on the fingers of 
a hand ; those built have been under the Limited 
Liability Act, fostered by an unusual period of 
cheap money. The erection of these mills has 
caused the destruction of numbers of private 
concerns, and the shareholders have reaped no 
advantage, it having been ascertained that, taken 
together, the shareholders of these limited liability 
mills would be better off to-day if they had 
invested their money in Consols. At the present 
time, out of the seventy-seven limited concerns 
mentioned in the official Share List, the shares of 
fifty-seven are at a discount, three are at x^ar, and 
seventeen are at a premium. It would have been 
imx:)ossible to form these companies but for the 
assistance given from all parts of England in the 
shape of open loan-money ; and the facility of 
obtaining this has led to the formation of gangs of 
promoters, who will probably carry on their opera- 
tions until the bubble bursts. 

It may be instructive to know how a large 
XDroportion of these limited liability companies 
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are got up. A few men— say, tAvo or three mill- 
managers, an architect, a landowner, and a consult- 
ing engineer — meet together in a public-house, and 
decide that it is desirable to put up a new mill. 
The mill-managers desire to become directors, the 
landowner has land to sell, and the others seek 
professional employment. They agree to subscribe 
amongst themselves perhaps five hundred pounds or 
one thousand pounds in shares for a mill employing 
altogether some eighty thousand or one hundred 
thousand pounds of capital. They then inter- 
vieAv machinists, engineers, contractors, and others, 
and, under promise of orders, induce them to take 
shares. The company is then floated, and loans at 
call at 4 to 5 per cent, are advertised for. These 
loans are a great temptation to those who have 
money lying in the bank at 1-^ or 2 per cent, 
interest. The lenders look at the picture of a large, 
massive building in course of erection, and fancy 
that there is ample security for their money. In 
this Avay loan-money is got amounting in many 
cases to four or five times the paid-up capital. So 
long as profit is made over and above the interest 
payable upon loans, all goes fairly Avell ; but as 
soon as the profits become less than the loan- 
interest (Avhich must be paid out year by year), 
or when instead of profits there are actually losses, 
the floating capital disappears, and the directors 
resort to mortgages and debentures to enable 
them to carry on a little longer. The supposed 
security of the open loan-holders thus vanishes 


into thin air, and they have no power to prevent 
the directors from giving these mortgage securities 
and Avithout even acquainting the loan-holders of 
the fact. The present jDosition of our trade is, 
therefore, of immense importance to thousands 
of open and unsecured loan-holders all OA’er 
England, most of aaIioih have no idea Iioav slender 
their security is. 

To sum up, Ave have before us the folloAving 
facts : that England once possessed a monopoly of 
the manufacture of cotton goods ; that this adA^an- 
tage AA^as the result of cheap production ; that pri- 
vate enterjDrise in the trade has been annihilated ; 
that co-operative enterprise has been unsatisfactory, 
and is in a most perilous position ; and that the 
causes are as folloAA^s : reckless and eA^er-increasing 
gambling in the raAv material, the speculative pro- 
motion of neAv mills, the unreasonable demands 
of trade-unions and their obstructive tactics AAuth 
regard to improvements, the mischievous and im- 
perfect enactments of the legislature, and the pro- 
tection extended to our competitors by their oaaui 
Governments. Until these evils are cured our 
cotton-trade Avill continue to decline, AV’hilst that of 
our riA^als Avill increase. We expend thousands of 
lives and millions of money in securing fresh out- 
lets for our manufactures, and impose grieA-ous 
direct taxation upon our commercial and produc- 
ing classes, and then throAv open these markets 
to our foreign rivals without money and AAuthout 
price. 


THE TEEASHRE 

HE Tibet of the NeAv World, a coun- 
try unknoAvn to Messrs Cook and 
Gaze, is the object of no person- 
ally conducted tours, and is shut 
off from the rest of the Avorld by 
great mountain-ranges. It is not 
closed against the globe-trotter by laAv and custom, 
but is so far remoA^ed from ordinary lines of 
travel that in effect it is almost entirely isolated. 
Like Tibet, it has A^ast areas of lofty, Avind- 
SAvept plateaus, the bases for still higher siioaa^- 
capped mountains. On these . tablelands the 
traveller, Aveary of eternal barrenness and silence, 
Avill suddenly come to the edge of some great 
quehrada, and see, far, far beloAA^, a valley looking 
so green and fresh, Avith a silver line of AA^ater 
AA^andering through its midst, and Avith trees and 
corn, and a group of miniature red-tiled houses 
nestling round a toy church. It is a glimpse 
of another Avorld after the cold glare of the alta- 
'planicie. 

The remoteness of such a valley is typical of 
the lives of the people A\dio are born, live, die, 
and are buried there, their Avorld bounded by 
the mountains surrounding the little spot of 
green on AA'hich their life-drama is played out. 


OF THE INCAS. 

Doubtless the latest event of general importance 
Avas the introduction, some three hundred years 
since, of the breed of cattle that plough the little 
fields and the progenitors of the horse or mule 
that carries the ^patron on rare occasions to the 
far-off tOAAm. Their fields are little patches of 
ground mainly on the mountain-side ; and to see 
the sleepy oxen draAv the AA^ooden ploughs across 
the slopes is nothing less than appalling. To 
plough the fields up and doAvn is impossible ; 
even to plough them across seems an absolute de- 
fiance of natural Iraa^s, and irresistibly suggests the 
query, "Wliat if the farmer should slip and fall — 
plough, oxen, and all — upon a neighbour Avho is 
planting potatoes on the loAver ground ? Such an 
accident seems imminent. AboA^e these sloping 
fields are the small flocks of black alpacas, herded 
by little children aaLo are as sure-footed as their 
charges ; and a drove of llamas, Avith their long 
necks and large, eager, curious eyes, may be seen 
coming doAAui an almost precipitous mountain- 
path, loaded Avith AAdieat to be ground in the mill 
beloAv, or bearing silver or tin ore for some dis- 
tant smelter. 

In such a valley as this, among the remoter 
slopes of the eastern Cordilleras, there lived for 
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nearly three hundred years the descendants of a 
Spanish family which had emigrated from Spain 
during the later half of the sixteenth century. 
The course of the waters of the small stream 
that rose hut a mile or two farther up the 
valley, in a deep cup among great mountains, 
had been explored by them about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century ; and one of the 
explorers, who, after innumerable dangers, suffer- 
ings, and privations, had at last emerged upon 
the broad waters of the Amazon, left to his 
descendants a curious account of his travels, in- 
terspersed with many pious reflections. 

Erom the heights above the valley, as the 
sun rose, away in the north-west appeared for a 
moment a shaft of dazzling white, the snow-clad 
cone of Illimani ; and as the sun sank it lit 
up for a few minutes a long, dark line upon the 
eastern horizon marking that great Amazonian 
forest covering half a continent. In the valley 
and the surrounding mountains were many signs 
of a civilisation anterior to that of the Spaniards. 
The hillsides were dotted with old mines and 
dumps of washed and unwashed ore ; and mthin 
were galleries, tunnels, and chambers honeycomb- 
ing great spaces of ground. The Spanish con- 
querors, after having despoiled the conquered race 
of aU the precious metals already in their pos- 
session, had forced them to work in the mines, 
and had won vast quantities of gold and silver 
from the old workings. 

The family of the owner of the valley began 
with a Don Pedro in the later part of the 
sixteenth century, and continued with a ninth 
in succession of the same name in these present 
times. During nearly three centuries of occu- 
pancy they kept a rough record of passing 
events ; and from this journal, or rather col- 
lection of disconnected notes, it is proposed to 
hastily sketch a series of events that culminated 
in a remarkable find of hidden treasure a few 
years ago. 

The notes begin by relating how in the year 
1560 the first Don Pedro who appears in the 
narrative sailed from Spain, and after a pros- 
perous voyage landed in Panama, whence he 
gradually travelled down the Pacific coast to 
some port not named, but apparently about the 
eighteenth parallel south of the Equator. Of his 
journey inland we are told nothing ; in fact, these 
earlier notes are little more than a few dates and 
a glorification of the original family; but in the 
year 1572 he accompanied an expedition as far 
as the western base of the eastern Cordilleras, and 
there helped to found the city of Orepesa. In 
this new settlement he apparently lived and died, 
for we are only told that he married, somewhat 
late in life. Dona Maria Isabela Vargas, a beauti- 
ful young lady, who brought to him as a dowy 
a great tract of unexplored country granted by 
the Spanish Crown to reward the services of her 
father. In the early years of the seventeenth 


century Don Pedro, the second of the name, was 
sent out by his father to explore those unknown 
possessions, in extent a principality, which lay 
on the farther side of the great mountains that 
girdled the new city. 

Don Pedro travelled slowly from one small settle- 
ment to another of Quichua Indians, who then, 
as now, grew their scanty crops and tended their 
small flocks of alpacas ujdoii the mountain-sides. 
At last, on the Eve of St Vincent (the 26th of 
October) 1611, he reached the summit of the 
range, and saw for the first ' time the waters 
running east and north, instead of south and 
west. A little before sunset the party were 
suddenly enveloped in a thick cloud ; and, 
travelling down a steep path among much 
brushwood, the Don lost his companions. Alone 
upon the mountain-side, he all night slowly and 
painfully followed a path that led towards the 
east, and at break of day arrived at the edge of 
a great amphitheatre almost entirely surrounded 
by high mountains. As the day brightened he 
saw that the valley was inhabited, and that he 
had discovered something more important than a 
few Indian villages vdth their little strips of 
cultivated land. A river with broad reaches 
ran through the centre of the basin. The slopes 
of the mountains were dotted with black spots, 
which he knew were the entrances to mines ; 
and watching the river-bed, he noticed that it 
gradually became covered with men and women, 
digging great trenches, sluicing and washing the 
gravel, and hurrying hither and thither like a 
colony of ants. Men disappeared into the mines 
and reappeared bringing back loads of ore, and 
all down the valley was the stir and bustle of a 
thriving industry. He had, by jDure chance, dis- 
covered the gold-mines and washings of Ghuqui- 
valle, from which the Incas had extracted wealth 
to be reckoned in millions, and from which the 
Spaniards were to win during the coming cen- 
turies a treasure valued at more than eight 
million pounds sterling. 

Being without a single follower, there was 
nothing to be done but to return with all speed 
to the city, after leaving instructions that his 
companions were to follow him, and then to 
come back with a sufficient force to take pos- 
session. Shortly afterwards the valley, the mines, 
the washings, and the people were formally taken 
possession of, and the Indians passed from one 
form of slavery to another, being now forced to 
work for Spanish masters instead of under the 
milder rule of the caciques of the Incas. 

As time went on the mining claims were sub- 
divided, disputes arose as to titles, the Government 
officials became more and ’ more rapacious, and 
wasteful methods of working were prevalent ; until 
at last, during the wars of independence in the 
earlier years of the past century, the valley was 
entirely abandoned, and the mines and washings 
deserted. The gold-bearing area was so great and 
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;so ricli that it was far from being exhausted ; hut 
no man’s property was safe, there were no Avorkers 
to he had, and from that day to this the shafts 
.and galleries, the tunnels and canals, formerly so 
productive and so eagerly exploited, have been 
unused and almost forgotten, the cup-like valley 
only affording a scanty pasturage for a feAv 
.alpacas, llamas, or cattle, attended by their child- 
herders. 

In time the owners of this vast tract of ter- 
ritory, growing poorer AAuth the stoppage of the 
mines, emigrated from the city to the region in 
which the Golden Yalley is situated. They had 
no more faith than others in the old mines. 
The former methods of working by hand had 
been spasmodically tried, and had not resulted 
in immediate success, so the Avhole area Avas 
regarded as totally exhausted. 

Some forty years ago Don Pedro the ninth in 
succession was the head of the family, and ruling 
Avith an iron hand in that remote corner of the 
Avorld. As compared Avith his neighbours, he was 
highly civilised and AAudely traA^elled, for he had 
been abroad, eA^en as far as Spain, and there he 
had learned some facts which had an important 
influence upon his future life. His ancestor the 
second of the name had transmitted in various 
letters some particulars of his marA^ellous dis- 
coA^ery among the peaks of the eastern Cordil- 
leras, and his descendant naturally took great 
interest in AAdiat Avere certainly curious family 
relics. In reading them he was struck Avith a 
singular omission, ’Wlieii the discoA^erer had first 
looked doA^^l on that far-back St Yincent’s Day 
upon the unknovni valley he had seen a croAvd 
of busy workers Avashing gravel, excaA’-ating, 
carrying loads from the mines to the water, and 
from the water to the hoases. Surely all this 
Avork Avas not fruitless. Yet when he returned 
and took possession of the valley, the mines, and 
the people, only the smallest modicum of gold was 
found stored, apparently the result of merely a few 
days’ Avorking ; but when he was in possession of 
the mines and of their Avorkers, Avith the certainty 
that in a short time a great fortune would be 
secured, it appears that no notice was taken of the 
discrepancy, or if a cacique or two were tortured 
to extract information, ajoparently there AA^as no 
result. Nor was there any record of such a pro- 
ceeding. HoAvever, this latest Don Pedro was not 
satisfied. He argued that by the year 1611 the 
Spaniards Avere hated and feared by the abori- 
ginal races ; that probably — nay, almost certainly 
— the discoA^erer had been seen and the object of 
his journey knovni ; and that the time between 
his first journey and his second was devoted to 
.storing away in some inaccessible or secret place 
the mass of metal which doubtless had been on 
hand, so that, AA^en the alien race had passed 
■away, the 'Child of the Sun’ might find his 
treasure undisturbed. 

Our Don Pedro returned to his home ; and, 


accompanied only by an old ])eon Avho was re- 
ported to know every foot of the country, he 
searched diligently and patiently for the hidden 
gold. He lived the life of a recluse upon the 
hacienda, and sjDent the greater part of those long 
and weary years in descending into the old Avork- 
ings, exploring the galleries, examining the banks 
of the rivers, visiting and revisiting every pile 
of rocks that dotted the mountain -slopes and 
eA’ery old site of a building, and once eA^en climb- 
ing the great peak at the summit of the moun- 
tain, only to be disappointed. He had become 
a middle-aged man, bronzed AAuth sun and wind, 
silent, reserA’-ed, someAA-hat surly, AAdien suddenly 
his family were astonished by the announcement 
that he AA^as about to make a journey to the 
coast, perhaps as far as Europe. He AV’ent, and 
soon AA^as heard of from Spain. Erom the date 
of that journey the family prospered exceedingly. 
Formerly no better off than the other OAvners of 
huge and unproductwe haciendas, they speedily 
became rich and of importance. 

During Don Pedro’s visit to Spain he had 
established a relative there as a merchant, and 
now he began to export the produce of the 
coimtry thither, apparently AAuth great success. 
His sons AA^ere sent to be educated in Paris and 
Madrid, and no luxury procurable was too costly ; 
but he returned to the old life, refusing to leave 
the hacienda, diUdi meanAA^hile directing his large 
export business from that ' remote place at great 
incouA^'enience. 

Then, two years before his death, which occurred 
in the closing years of the last century, he made 
a further and final change in liis habits. He left 
the hacienda and Avent back to live in the city. 
There he led -a strictly religious life, AA^as reported 
to have giA^en great sums of monej^ to the Church, 
and died in all the odour of sanctity. 

At Don Pedro’s death the old family record^ 
which had been for many years in his exclusive 
possession, was again brought to light. Added to 
the various entries by former ovmers there Avas a 
remarkable account AAdiich explained a life that 
had alAA^ays seemed very mysterious to his family 
and neighbours. In it he recounted the conclu- 
sions he arrived at after the perusal of his 
ancestors’ letters during his first visit to Spain, 
his conAuction of the existence of a hidden trea- 
sure, his long years of unrewarded search, and 
finally his success. All his life he had regarded 
.St Yincent’s Day, on AAdiich liis ancestor had first 
seen the Golden Yalley, as peculiarly fortimate 
for his family; and it was on that day, accord- 
ing to his account, that the rediscovery Avas finally 
made. At last, after long and systematic search, 
success seems to have come quite accidentally. 

It was the night of the 26th of October, St 
Yincent’s Eve, and Don Pedro and Ms old pean 
attendant were sleeping out under the shelter of 
a great rock high up on the mountain-side, not 
to lose one moment of that anniversary which he 
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was persuaded would at some time bring him a 
fortune. He had devoutly invoiced the assistance 
of the saint, to whose direct interference he always 
afterwards attributed his success. Before sunrise 
on the morning of the eventful day they were 
sitting by a little fire, for the air is chilly at 
fourteen thousand feet high, drinking their morn- 
ing cup of black coffee. The rising sun threw 
long lines of light across the amphitheatre and 
tipped the opposite mountains with gold. The 
first beams lit up a little isolated group of rocks 
upon the summit of a hill a little in advance 
of the main range, and in close proximity to a 
principal group of the old mines. Suddenly the 
Indian stood up. He was gazing intently at 
those rocks, with the air of a man trying to 

recall some long- past remembrance. Then he 
pointed to the group with outstretched arm, 

saying, ‘Wlien I was a child we called those the 
Rocks of Gold.’ 

That was enough for Don Pedro. Such an 

utterance on such an auspicious morning foretold 
almost certain success. It was midday before 
they stood on the summit beside the rocks, for, 
though apparently near, the way had been long 
and steep. They saw a number of stones, ten to 
twenty feet high, standing in a small, irregular 
circle, some upright, some leaning over at various 
angles, and within the circle a large slab, aj)- 

parently a fallen rock, lying on the ground. 
There were no traces of any opening ; but the 
horizontal slab was selected to begin operations 
upon. Half-an-hour’s work was sufficient. Im- 
mediately under the scanty turf and the few 
inches of soil was found a mass of rubble, solid 
as rock, and evidently artificial. There were no 
tools at hand for the breaking up of this mass ; 
but -these were speedily brought, and a thick wall 
broken through. Then the treasure-chamber was 
found. The searchers saw that this was no 
hurriedly excavated vault made at the time of 
the discovery of the valley, but had doubtless 
belonged to a substantial edifice formerly used 
for a similar purpose. 

All the mysterious after-life of the fortunate 
finder was now understood. His establishing 
a European connection and his large export 
business were part of a well - arranged j)lan 
to convert his treasure into property less liable 
to discovery and confiscation. He had, little by 
little, during many years of trading, gradually 
invested the entire hoard of the precious metal 
in properties, merchandise, and credits that no 
Government, however paternal, could well touch. 
The treasure-chamber was now empty ; but the 
wealth taken from it had been great. 

Now the Golden Yalley is again deserted ; the 
river is slowly eating out the threads of gold in 
the white quartz veins, and adding to Nature’s 
store of wealth deep dovm on the bedrock ; the 
old workings are gradually becoming more and 


more ruinous, the treasure-chamber has been 
filled up, and there is no longer any sign of 
its existence. Perhaps the condor which circles 
slowly above the little flock of alpacas grazing 
quietly round the mouths of the old mines may 
yet see, during his century of life, a fresh inva- 
sion in search of the same precious metal that 
formed the treasure hidden and discovered upon 
two occasions on St Vincent’s Day, with so many 
years between. 


HIG-HLAND MEMORIES. 

Again the hills, 

That all the year have called me from afar 
With welcome urgency that nought could bar — 
Again they stand about me, as to charm 
All care away, and shut me from alarm 
Of fretful ills. 

What then doth lack? 

Is’t not enough? Say they not still the same 
As in time past ? What do I dare to claim 
Which now I have not, having elsewise all 
The hillside beauty which has held me thrall. 

And drawn me back ? 

Oh ! yet forgive, 

Land of the hills I longed for, land of dreams, 
That whispered cool the rush of highland streams 
When I was city-bound and sad of heart — 

Forgive me that I seem to stand apart, 

A fugitive. 

Unsatisfied, 

Not yet at rest. Was there some other voice 
Which called with yours, and thrilled me to rejoice 
That I should see again in comradeship 
The Tummel Falls, the cloud- wreath’s lift and dip, 
The mountain-side 

Touched into light 

By sudden gleam clear shining after rain ? 

Just so I saw them once. I thought again 
To know that comradeship inseparate 
From this remembered beauty. Now with late 
And laggard flight 

Such thought has sped. 

Yet to ray heart, which ever listens still 
For that lost undernote of magic thrill, 

The songs of wood and mountain -side and burn 
Bring quick remembrance which can never learn 
That hope is dead. 

E. M. S. 
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THE POACHER. 

By Alfred Wellesley Bees. 


■ ONE-ROOMED cottage, thatched and 
whitewashed, stood in from a thick 
hawthorn hedge fringing the lane, 
scarcely a furlong from the rough 

main - road across the moorland. 

Behind the cottage, and screening 
it from the keen north winds that in the winter 
days sweep relentlessly over the near waste of 
fern and heather, towered an irregular wall of fir- 
trees. Between the trees and the cottage nestled 
a large garden, part of it cultivated, and part 
clothed in a dense undergrowth of nettles and 
hrambles, with stray clusters of golden ragweed, 
over which, in late summer, hovered the sombre 
Gamma moth, the rich-hued Painted Lady butter- 
fly, the Red Admiral, the Peacock, the Tortoise- 
shell, the Small Copper, and the Alexis Blue. 

This unpretending homestead, occupying a small, 
cup-shat^ed hollow among the undulations of the 
moor, was hardly noticeable from a distance but 
for the tall, green fir-trees forming a landmark amid 
the wilds. Neat and well kept — with no unsightly 
refuse-heap or mire-pit, and with none of the un- 
tidiness and disorder often to be observed about a 
farm-labourer’s cottage — it bore evident traces of 
being tenanted by one whose lot in life was different 
from that of the peasantry in the sparsely popu- 
lated valleys of our western county. The windows 
and door seemed always freshly painted and the 
walls newly whitewashed, while the wicket by the 
lane swung easily on its hinge, the latch shut clean 
to its staple, and the pebbled .path remained with- 
out a weed. Close to an angle of the wall a crystal 
spring bubbled from a spout in the masonry, and 
thence trickled along the lane, till, beyond an 
outlet in the far hedge, it joined a babbling brook. 
Often, . seated on a bank near the stream, I have 
listened, in the lengthening days, to the bleat of 
the swift-winged snipe as, aloft in the azure sky, 
the bird soared above its hidden nest beside the 
rill. 

Within the cottage, a wooden screen at right 
angles to the door shielded the room from the cold 
No. 263 . —VoL. VI. [All Bights 


wind that in winter, despite every precaution, crept 
over the threshold and whistled through the crevice 
near the latch. This screen made it possible, even 
in the severest weather, for the window to remain 
open without discomfort to the lone dweller of the 
moorland cottage, whose very life was the breath 
of the free upland wind. A single picture — an oil- 
painting of a broad landscape with a distant valley, 
and having in the foreground a giant tree over- 
shadowing a group of youths and maidens dressed 
in unfamiliar guise — its surface cracked with age, 
adorned the wall by the bed. 

To me the interior of the cottage was of extra- 
ordinary interest; but chance visitors would find 
nothing remarkable, except perhaps the short- 
barrelled guns — an old fowling-piece and a new 
breech-loader — hanging over the fireplace, or the 
shot -flasks, powder- canisters, rabbit- traps, and 
similar paraphernalia — the usual possessions of a 
sportsman of simple tastes — occupying a row of 
hooks nearer the window. Almost the only other 
objects of interest were a box containing a litter 
of straw which was evidently the bed of a dog, a 
trout-rod leaning against the wall in the farthest 
corner of the room, and a small bookcase filled 
with well-known books and mth others hardly 
to be looked for in such a library. Everything 
else was apparently concerned with the ordinary 
domestic life of a lonely man ; but the secrets 
of the man’s craft were hidden from a stranger’s 
sight. 

Old Philip was a poacher, and, during the years 
in which I knew him, lived among the wilds, 
supported almost entirely by the sj^oils of wood 
and field. Unlike lanto the gillie, who in his 
declining years changed his habits and earned a 
respectable livelihood by fishing and fly -tying, 
Philip was a vagabond to the end, a child of 
Nature, a worshipper of the moon rather than of 
the sun, loving the lengthening nights of autumn 
more fondly than the lengthening days of spring. 
Looking back over the period of our intimacy, I 
recognise, with ever-increasing clearness as certain 
BeservecL] Dec. 13, 1902. 
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incidents are recalled, that some mysterious chain 
of circumstances must haA^e been connected with his 
early life. Strange it Avas that, like lanto, he iieA^er 
spoke of the distant past. Some folks said he. had 
deserted from the army, others that he had once 
driven his carriage-and-pair. Such rumours Avere 
doubtless the outcome of hap-hazard sj)eculation. 
But repeatedly I surprised him into remarking, 

‘ Wlien I Avas ’ Then, however, he Avould 

abruptly pause, and adroitly, with consummate 
ease, turn to another line of conversation. Still, 
for the moment his face had changed ; I almost 
thought that the soul of the old barbarian had 
suddenly donned a garb of penitence and prayer ; 
and interrogation, for Amy shame, , died aAvay on 
my lips. 

The cottage, together Avith the land attached to 
it, formed one of the lots of a large estate put 
up for auction at the village inn long years ago. 
OAving to a' blunder, the cottage came imder the 
hammer first. Philip’s bid secured it for a mere 
trifle before the possible buyers in the room Avere 
fully aAvare of Avhat Avas being done. But the 
mistake could not be rectified ; and, Avhile the re- 
mainder of the property passed into other hands, 
Philip, preAuously unknown to the district, settled 
doAvn, the subject of seven days’ Avonder, in his 
hermitage amid the bleak moorlands. Presently 
his doings ceased to be of any special interest to the 
country-folk ; though idle rumour, and apparently 
Avell-founded report, gradually Avon for the man the 
name of Philip) the Poacher. I question Avhether 
a single soul save lanto the gillie kneAV hoAV Avell 
that title Avas deserved. 

When first I made the acquaintance of the 
poacher, and — largely through lanto’s persistence — 
AA^as receWed into favour, the sum of his years Avas 
reaching its apex in the loAver chamber of the glass, 
AAdiile the sands Avere feAV in the boAvl above. Age 
had begun to tell, and field and cover exploits 
Avere feAver and less daring than of old. The dis- 
trict Avas peculiarly faAmurable to his vagabond life. 
The lands around Avere mostly freeholds pDossessed 
by the farmers, and Avere so indifferently p)reserved 
that Philip ran little risk of organised p)ursuit in 
his midnight raids ; but the moor and seAmral large 
estates in the valleys Avere vigilantly AA’^atched, the 
keepers ardently desiring above all things to secure 
the man aaEo, like a shadoAA^, Avould elude his pur- 
suers at the very moment AAdien they Avere most 
confident of effecting his capture. 

The apparent ease Avith AA^hich he escaped Avas 
AA^ell illustrated during the AAunter before his death. 
Because of illness, Philip AA’-as sorely in need ; so he 
determined to make a series of raids on a large 
Avarren near the residence of a county magnate 
against Avhom he cherished a grudge. For some 
years he had not Ausited the j)lace. His risk Avould 
be great, noAV that his limbs Avere stiff and rapid 
movement Avas impossible ; so, reluctantly, he had 
been forced to turn his attention elseAvhere. The 
temptation could not, hoAvever, continue to be 


resisted : he Avould make a f eAV more big ‘ hauls ’ 
like those of old, and then, again, be content Avith 
‘ little and good.’ 

The Avarren occupied p)art of a great orchard 
almost before the door of the mansion, on the far 
side of a broad salmon-river, and aa^s five miles 
distant from the fringe of the moor. Around the 
mansion the Avooded hills formed a narroAv horse- 
shoe, AAdiile the only outlet from the natural en- 
closure lay across a Ioav Avater - meadoAV in the 
direction of the Aullage. Philip) had ascertained 
that several keepiers iiwariably AA^atched the home 
coAmrs : one patrolling the Aullage side, another the 
AAmods in the neighbourhood of a suspiected hamlet 
up-riAmr, and the third the approaches to the Avood- 
lands from the hills above. 

The pioacher’s first visit Avas a success ; he netted 
OAmr thirty rabbits, hid them in the Avoods of a 
neighbouring estate less carefully pireserved, and 
before returning home sold them to an egg-mer- 
chant on his AA^ay to the nearest market toAvn. 

Philipi’s second expiedition Avas almost as success- 
ful, though he foimd the Avarren closely Avatched, 
and so could net only certain burroAvs here and 
there in the Avoods. At daybreak a farm labourer, 
journe3dng to a distant flannel-factory Avith a load 
of Avool, relieved him of his sp)oil. 

To reach the fields near the mansion the poacher 
had to go far out of a direct line, and cross the 
AuUage bridge tAVO miles beloAv the estate. A boat, 
used by the occupants of the ‘ big house ’ AAdien they 
desired to take the shortest path to the village, AA^as 
moored at the brink of a pool close to the orchard. 
In reaching his destination Philipi could not make 
use of this boat, for the simpile reason that he Avould 
be obliged to cross the rWer to get it. On the occa- 
sion of his third raid, in taking a by-path to the 
AuUage bridge, he almost ran against one of the 
keepers AAdio had crossed the ferry and Avas gallantly 
escorting a servant-maid on her Aveekly Ausit to a 
hillside farmhouse. Here Avas luck : the boat AA^as 
eAudently Ipdng on the near side of the rh^er, and 
by taking advantage of its piosition Philipi Avould 
save a fiA^e-mile AA^alk. So he lay in the ditch till 
the keeper AA^as out of sight ; then, retracing his 
footsteps, struck doAvn through the Avoods. After 
reconnoitring, he SAvung the boat out into mid- 
stream, and by means of a chain fastened to a 
guide-ropie reached the opposite bank unperceWed. 
But, according to the story he told me, he felt 
a piresentiment of danger, and was forced almost 
against his Avill to take precautions Avhich had 
neA^er before entered his thoughts. On landing 
he released the boat and pushed it off from the 
shore, so that it SAAuing idly in mid-stream bepmnd 
the reach of any one attempting a straight journep^ 
to or from the village. 

, Philip, acting under the same impulse as had 
prbmpDted him to send the boat adrift on the guide- 
ropoe, resolved to take still further precautions ; but 
for AAEat pDurpose Avas not at all evident to his 
mind just then. It Avas a calm, moonless night ; 
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and, witL. ferrets worked quickly and surely, and 
their j^rey bolting freely, in less than an hour 
a score of conies lay dead outside the burrows. 
Prompted by the strange instinct already alluded 
to, Philip conveyed his spoils to the thick under- 
growth near the river, and there stowed them in 
two sacks which he had hidden beneath the alders. 
Having securely closed the neck of each bag, he 
tied a long cord, at the middle, to a white stone, 
which he noiselessly threw to the opposite bank, 
after an end of the cord had been carefiilly attached 
to each of the bags. The poacher hoped that this 
artifice would enable him to pull the sacks across 
the river on the following night, and thus unob- 
served to remove his spoil. 

When the bags had been carefully placed Philip 
returned to the warren, creeping along in the 
shadow of the hedge. Taking up his nets and 
ferrets, he j)repared to return homewards. His 
greatest fear was not of the keepers, but of a big 
bull-mastiff that had recently been seen accom- 
panying the night-watchers. Tliis dog had been 
taught to catch and hold a stranger without in 
any other way injuring him ; but Philip doubted 
the perfection of the dog’s training, and looked for- 
ward with no little perturbation to the possibility 
of an encounter. 

J List as the old man was stealthily moving among 
the trees, a keeper appeared in the open near the 
river, and Philip suddenly found that he was iDur- 
sued. Luckily the dog was not with the keeper. 
The poacher’s chance of escape lay in immediate 
flight and subsequent strategy. He was between 
the watcher and the mansion, with the river to the 
left, and probably another keeper in the woods to 
the right. To plunge into the stream with the 
enemy in hot pursuit would be madness. At once 
he decided as to his course of action, and, bracing 
himself for the needed effort, s^irinted away from 
the river and across the orchard towards a gap 
in the hedgerow near the wood. He gained the 
gajD,. but saw, to his dismay, that another keeper 
stood near the house, the bull-mastiff at his' heels. 
Doubling sharply to the left, he crept back towards 
the river, in the shadow on the far side of the 
hedge, and then hid in the ditch. Eor a time this 
ruse was successful ; the pursuer, imagining the 
poacher had dashed into the copse, turned to the 
right, and whistled to his companion. 

Not daring to remain in hiding since the dog had 
joined the chase, Philip rapidly continued his way 
towards the river, and, after doubling back again, 
retraced his footsteps, so as to baffle the dog if it 
j)icked up his scent. He then silently waded into 
the pool, and, holding his ferret-bag high above the 
water, struck out for the opposite shore. Before 
the keepers returned he had pulled the sack of 
rabbits across, and was well on his way towards 
a peasant’s cottage, where, after hiding his load, 
he remained for the rest of the night, while his 
clothes hung drying before the turf-fire in the 
kitchen. 


Among the various branches of the poacher’s art, 
ferreting is perhaps the simplest, and at the same 
time the most remunerative. The intelligence of 
the ferret is not of a high order ; it cannot be 
trained to any gi’eat extent. An insatiable lust 
for killing and a quenchless thirst for blood are 
the most pronounced characteristics of the weasel 
family ; but in the various strains of ferrets con- 
siderable differences exist, and for obvious reasons 
poachers are content only with the best animals that 
can be obtained. Some ferrets are bad-tempered, 
and cannot be cured of biting ; others are slow in 
their movements among the burrows, but when 
on the scent of a rabbit will not leave it till 
they have evicted their quarry. Others, again, 
become keenly excited when on scent, hissing, and 
ruffling the fur along their sj^ine ; and, provokingly 
eluding every attempt at capture, seem to delight 
in remaining for a long time within the burrows 
before coming to hand. A small, quick, docile 
animal is the best, and for choice it should be 
white, and therefore visible when a ‘ polecat ’ ferret 
would not be readily distinguished from the ‘ trash ’ 
in the ditch. A fast worker causes the rabbits to 
bolt with such celerity that they fall into the 
toils of the purse-nets before they are aware 
that anything unusual is proceeding. Philip the 
poacher possessed a particular strain for many 
years ; and, having obtained a market through 
a dealer in a distant town, he gradually acquired 
notoriety as a breeder, and was able to make a 
considerable yearly profit from the sale of his 
surplus stock. 

The muzzle used by Philip consisted of two 
strands of linen thread twisted together, and passed 
through a piece of cobbler’s wax. A loop, placed 
behind the canine teeth of the lower jaw, was tied 
beneath the lower lip, then the ends of thread were 
brought up, one on each side of the mouth, and 
knotted above the nostrils. Next, all the threads 
were twisted together over the face and midway 
between the ears till, at the neck, another knot was 
tied so as to enclose a tiny bunch of the ferret’s 
fur. The strands were again separated, passed on 
both sides of the neck, and fastened together at 
the throat, the muzzle thus being made complete. 
The ferret suftered little or no inconvenience if 
the ‘muff’ was properly adjusted. Pliilip, at any 
rate, never 'adopted the old-fashioned and brutal 
method of sevdng the animal’s lips together at 
their edges. He was always careful, while adjust- 
ing the muzzle, to allow the creature just sufficient 
freedom for the jaws to enable it to nip a rabbit 
slightly, and thus accelerate bunny’s movements in 
bolting. His purse-nets were rarely staked; when 
a rabbit dashed out it was instantly entangled in 
the loose folds, from which escape was well-nigh 
impossible. He had found from experience that if 
a rabbit happened, through his clumsiness, to get 
away, it was not easily netted a second time, 
but chose to sulk in a blind-alley of the burrow, 
and there occupy the attention of the ferret till 
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tormented to death, rather than to flee for j)ossible 
safety outside. 

Tliough little skill was required for ferreting, 
great care and dexterity were necessary in setting 
snares. The noose of twisted brass wire was jdaced, 
for rabbits, one thumb’s-height above the ground ; 
for hares, twice as high. To deterjnine the dis- 
tance, the hand was laid on the ground and the 
thumb stretched perpendicularly. Philip loved to 
work in a thick double hedgerow where, among the 
brambles and fern, his wires could not readily be 
observed. Having examined the ‘ creeps ’ of the 
rabbits through the gaps and about the holes, he 
could at all times determine the probable move- 
ments of his prey. Directly after leaving their 
burrows, rabbits are fond of squatting on the little 
eminence marking their excavations ; thence they 


leap out on to the grass. The aim of the poacher 
was so to adjust his wires that the rabbit in jump- 
ing from the mound might be strangled. If set 
too low, the noose was seen or touched by a rabbit 
crouching to feed ; if placed more than a thumb’s- 
height above the soil, it struck the rabbit on the 
ears, and Then also failed to achieve its puiqDOse. 

Often, during favourable weather, when there was 
reason for expecting that the night would be dark 
and still, old Philip began his work in the evening 
by setting snares in favourite s^Dots on the outskirts 
of the preserves. As soon as darkness fell he netted 
the larger warrens. Then, returning homewards 
in the dense darkness which usually precedes the 
dawn, lie visited each wire in turn, and deftly and 
quickly, wherever a victim was found, removed all 
traces of the creature’s frantic struggles in the grass. 


BARBE OF GBAISTD BAYOU. 

CHAPTER II. — ALAIH. 


HE storm held all through the day, 
but broke in the night ; and when 
Barbe came out into the gallery to 
watch the da^vn, the waves were 
fa'wning on the rocks below like 
penitent dogs licking the hand they 
snapped at yesterday. The sea was still dark green, 
edged all along the cliff-foot with a fringe of snovT" 
lace. The Melting-Pot alone refused to be still ; 
it boiled and tumbled viciously, as it ahvays did 
after a storm, a thing of evil humour and everlast- 
iijg discontent. 

As the light grew Barbe’s keen eyes caught 
something on its surface. She gazed intently, 
then reached inside the lantern for a glass, took 
one long look, and sped down the ladder to her 
father’s bunk. 

‘ Father ! ’ she gasped — ‘ a man ! — on a spar ! — 
in the Creuset ! ’ 

‘ Eh him ! he is dead,’ growled her father, who 
was just getting comfortably warm after a cold 
night up above. 

‘ Perhaps not — not. We must see.’ 

‘ Eh hien ! Go along. I will come down,’ he 
said, as one duty-driven against his inclination. 

Barbe ran down to the boat that hung from the 
beams by the entrance-door. She had it in the 
water, first one end, then the other, by the time her 
father appeared. She took one oar, he the other, 
and they rowed cautiously down outside the Teeth, 
where the water came boiling out of the Pot and 
rose under them in strange, sudden bursts and 
surges, like mighty jelly-fish leaping at them out 
of the depths. The man and the spar had got into 
a corner where things went round and round for 
days sometimes, beyond reach even of the casting- 
line. It was impossible to get the clumsy boat in. 
It was difficult enough to hold it anywhere near 
the boiling Pot. 


‘ He is alive ! ’ said Barbe eagerly. ‘ I am sure 
he is alive ! See, he moves ! ’ as the spar gave a 
sudden joggle. 

‘ It is only the water,’ said her father. 

‘Oh, how can we get him?’ she cried. ‘We 
cannot leave him there.’ 

‘ We can’t reach him,’ said her father. ‘ Besides, 
he is dead.’ 

‘ He may not be. We must get him.’ 

‘ Ho man ever came out of the Pot alive.’ 

‘ He looks alive,’ said Barbe. 

‘Well, you’d better go for him,’ said her father, 
with grim humour. ‘I’m not going to drown 
myself for a dead man.’ 

She hesitated a moment and looked again at the 
figure on the tumbling si)ar ; then without a word 
she unbuttoned her skirts as she sat, and shook her- 
self free. For one second she stood with her foot 
on the gunwale of the boat, a glorious figure, clad 
only in the modesty of an angel bent on an errand 
of mercy and a coarse cotton shift which the morn- 
ing breeze flapped gently about her sha^Dely legs. 
Then the boat shot away at her kick, and she was 
slipiDing deftly through the broken water at the 
edge of. the Pot. 

The Pace ran strong, but Barbe knew every trick 
that would mate it. She swam like a seal, and 
Pierre edged along as near to the outer rim of the 
crucible as the heaving coils would permit. 

Barbe hung there just outside the corner pool, 
which swirled slowly and swung to and fro, and 
boiled, and showed a different aspect every second, 
and each one worse than the last, till the spar 
and the man came bobbing along her way. It 
was almost within a long arm’s-reach when some 
sudden twist from below shot it away, and she had 
to wait till it came slowly round again. She waited, 
poised for a leap as it were ; then she dashed in 
and flung one white arm over the man’s bod3^ His 
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face was leaden, his lips blue ; but he opened his 
eyes for a moment, and said ‘ Dieu ! ^ and then 
closed them wearily, for which Barbe was glad* 
She struck out vigorously for the outermost circles. 
The writhing coils beloAv tried to grip her ; they 
belched up in her face and spat at her, and flung 
her to and fro. The man and the spar were like an 
anchor to her ; but she had got them. They were 
hers, and she would not let them go. 

Twice she circled the pool, but each time nearer 
to the outer edge. She pushed through at last, 
and the Eace carried her down to the waiting boat. 
She shoved the man and the spar alongside, and 
hung to the gunwale, j)anting and rosy red, with 
all her hair afloat about her like a nymph of the 
sea. Pierre let her hang while he drew the man in 
and laid him face down in the bottom of the boat. 
Then he took her two hands and braced one foot 
against the gunwale, and she scrambled in and 
had her petticoats round her before his oar was in 
the rowlock. 

Getting the waif up the iron ladder was a matter 
of extreme difficulty for them. And at last, after 
much cogitation, Pierre bound the man’s two 
wrists tightly together with his silk necktie, 
and putting his head through the looped arms, 
carried him up like a sack of flour, and laid him 
in a spare bunk in the sleeping-room. He was limj) 
and sodden and sorely bruised with his twenty 
hours’ cold boiling in the Pot. 

Pierre hurried Barbe away to get dry clothes for 
herself and hot cognac and water for the new'-comer, 
and then proceeded to maltreat him back to life — 
the first man that ever came alive out of the Pot, 
and so a curiosity. 

Barbe, dry- clothed, with life exuberant bounding 
in her veins and glowing in her face like a halo 
— though the eyes of common flesh might not per- 
ceive more than that she looked wonderfully beau- 
tiful — came in with hot soup and cognac, attended 
by Minette and Pippo in a state of much excite- 
ment and expectation, and stood watching while 
her father administered the stimulants droj) by 
drop to the patient. 

There was a new, deep light in her eyes as she 
watched — a light very nearly akin to that which 
shines in the eyes of the young mother as the downy 
head of her first-born nestles up to her side. The 
mother-heart in her was stirred. AU-unconsciously 
she was tasting the joy of maternity — with none 
of its pains indeed, yet with all its gratitude for 
dangers passed ; for at risk of her life she had 
given life, and she felt as though this new life 
belonged to her. 

Moreover, though her range of comparison was of 
the smallest, it was a very comely piece of humanity 
that lay there in the twilight of the bunk. A long, 
straight-limbed figure, well knit and strong, though 
limp and lax enough at the moment ; young, too, 
with a well-tanned face and a white-creased fore- 
head, which came from much wearing of a stock- 
ing-cap under a blazing sun, and imparted to its 


owner a look of cheerful surprise ; and long 
yellow hair which fell and curled on a pair of 
broad shoulders. 

She had drawn him from death certain and close. 
She remembered the novel sensation of that startled 
•jump which her heart gave when her naked arm 
went over his chest and his blue eyes looked into 
hers for a moment. It was very odd. It was very 
delightful. 

‘ Bien I ’ said her father as the long limbs 
straightened and then contracted into comfort, and 
the heavy eyes opened again and looked up at them 
with drowsy wonder. ‘ He returns.’ He continued 
to drop soup and cognac between the lips which 
were beginning to turn red again, and presently the 
man was sitting up with the spoon in his own hand, 
stowing away the soup as if he had not tasted food 
for thirty-six hours, which was about the actual 
state of the case. 

‘It is good to be alive again,’ he said at last, 
with a sigh of content. ‘And it is very good to 
eat when one has starved. That soup was surely 
made in heaven. YTiere am I, monsieur and 
ma’ni’selle 1 ’ 

‘ You are on Grand Bayou Light,’ said Pierre. 

‘I remember,’ he said, with a nod. ‘And the 
rest ? ’ 

Pierre shook his head. ‘ All gone ; and by rights 
you should be with them. You are the first to 
come alive out of the Creuset.’ 

‘ All the same, I would sooner be here ,* ’ and the 
young man gazed intently at Barbe, and his face 
became all brown as the creases disappeared in 
puzzlement. 

‘ Surely I have met ma’m’selle before somewhere ? ’ 
he said at last. 

‘But no,’ said Barbe vigorously, and a flood of 
hot colour ran all over her and made her feel 
overwarm. 

‘ nevertheless,’ he persisted, ‘ it seems to me that 
I know ma’m’selle’s face ; ’ and his memory groped 
back to find the clue, but overshot the mark. ‘ It 
might be some one like ma’m’selle,’ he said musingly ; 
‘ but I do not think so, for never in my life have I 
seen any one else so — so like ma’ni’selle,’ he added 
lamely, the while his bold blue eyes drank in 
all her ripe beauty, and enjoyed the draught so 
palpably that another energetic ‘ Ho ’ broke uncon- 
sciously from Barbe’s lips. 

His name, he told them, was Alain Carbonec, and 
he had lived most of his life in Plougastel, j list over 
the water from Brest. He had been two voyages 
to Hewfoundland, and it was the second one that 
had landed him in the Pot. And ever as he spoke 
his eyes rested in puzzled wonder on Barbe, but 
with never the slightest thought that but for her 
he would by this time have been past all wonder- 
ment and would have solved all puzzles. 

To Barbe he was a great and novel enjoy- 
ment, and a quickener of many new thoughts and 
feelings. 

Hot very often between alpha and. omega can one 
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point the finger of memory with absolute precision 
to an act or a moment and say, ‘ There the change 
began. That was the actual turning-point in my 
life.^ Life and death we gauge to the nicest 
fraction ; but life’s other changes are mostly 
gradual. We recognise the flower and the fruit ; 
but the hidden seed has long been working under- 
ground, and ydien precisely the white shoot first 
began to struggle towards the light we know not. 

In that strenuous moment when Barbe Garcas- 
sone’s strong white arm encircled the unconscious 
Alain and drew him tight to her breast for the 
struggle out of the pool, a new sense, of which she 
had never known the lack, sprang up full-grown 
vdthin her. She felt it, but did not imderstand it. 
How should she ? Bor it was very much more than 
a half-drovmed man on a spar that she drew to 
herself at that moment : it was life’s best flower 
and fruit. 

Do I say that she felt it 1 ‘\Yliat she felt as the 
man’s eyes opened and looked wmnderingly into 
hers was that something fluttered in her throat like 
a startled bird ; that the glorious life in her veins 
leaped and rushed with new, amazing vigour ; and 
that the water of the Race, which had been cold, 
became suddenly tempered to her blood. These 
were the outward signs visible to herself of that 
inward and spiritual grace which is the nearest 
thing earth has to heaven. It was a veritable 
baptism into a new and larger life — a baptism l^y 
full immersion. Hitherto, by reason of the fewness 
of her needs and lack of knowledge, she had been 
content with what she had, and her nature had 
craved no more. Henceforth it would take more 
than sea and sky to fill her heart. She had looked 
into the eyes of a man, and found them good. 
Fortunate it was for Barbe that the eyes were the 
eyes of a good man. Wlienever she raised hers to 
his she found them fixed on her. She said to 
herself that it annoyed her. To get rid of them 
she went away up to the lantern. There were 
no eyes there to trouble her save the reflections 
of her own. She felt a novel lack and loneliness, 
and went downstairs again, and saw the bold blue 
eyes of the young sailor shine the brighter for her 
coming. JSh Uen ! if he liked to look at her, what 
harm? She would pay him back the same way. 
He was nice to look at, and he had seen many 
strange things, and his telling of them was full of 
interest. 

A day and a night’s boiling in the Pot claimed a 
full week for recovery ; and in that short week 
Barbe learned things that all her previous nineteen 
years had failed to teach her — things which the 
good Sisters of the Sacred Heart at St Pol de 
L4on could never have taught her though she had 
lived with them for a hundred years. 

Alain was doubtless much more deeply versed in 
woman’s ways than she in man’s, or thought himself 
so ,* and that amounts to much the same thing when 
the knowledge of the wisest is but a confession of 
ignorance, an academic trifling ^vith the dainty 


covers of a sealed book, a superficial dallying with 
an unsolvable enigma. Still, ho man lives for nine- 
teen years without gleaning some stray stalks of 
-vdcarious knowledge, even though his personal ex- 
periences ma}^ have been of the most limited. He 
had lived a clean, simple, amphibious life, half- 
fisher, half-farmer, as is the way in Strawberry 
Land, But he had mixed much with his fellows, 
and he had eyes and ears as good as any, and better 
than most. He had seen many girls in his time^ 
and Plougastel is not without its beauties ; but he 
had never seen a girl like this one. There was in 
her something of charm and grace which set her 
above every other girl he had ever met. T^Tiat it 
was he could not tell. 

‘ By much watching,’ he said to himself, ‘ I shall 
find oiit and with so pleasing a subject the study 
was much to his liking. 

However, the simple mighty source of Barbe’s 
untutored grace was beyond him while he lay in 
his bunk and watched her. In a crude way, man- 
like, he looked to surprise art — rather perhaps art- 
fulness — where there was in fact nothing but the 
free, unfettered grace of Nature — Nature innocent 
of corsets either of mind or body, and so void of 
any slightest touch of self-consciousness or restraint. 
Here were no gauds or beguilements, either of man-; 
ner or dress, such as even the girls of Plougastel 
assumed on occasion, and the girls of Brest : ‘ Uh 
Uen, assez ! One does not speak of such in the same 
breath with this one.’ In her homely garb and 
bare feet and uncoifed hair — which tangled all his 
soul in its dark meshes, and would have greatly 
scandalised the girls of Plenevec, whose hair is 
sacred and always hidden in many caps — she was 
the most wonderful girl he had ever seen. 

In a crude way, however, he came jDerhaps to^ 
some slight understanding of the causes that had 
made her what she was, when he dragged his 
bruised limbs up the ladders to the lantern one 
day while she was busy polishing the reflectors. 

‘ Ma foi ! what a sight ! ’ broke from him as 
he sat with his feet dangling through the rails of 
the gallery, and looked out on the blue sea, and 
the white-]3iled sky, and the savage cliffs with the 
league-long fringe of foam-lace at their feet, and 
the wavering cloud of sea-birds up above. ‘And 
have you lived here long, mademoiselle ? ’ 

‘ I have lived here all my life,’ said Barbe. 

‘ But sometimes you go ashore ? ’ 

‘Almost never,’ she said, with a shake of the- 
head, ‘ This has always been my home.’ 

‘ Mon Dien I ’ he said, with the wonder of a man 
who has spent his life among men, and with some- 
thing of the pity of the mariner who hates above- 
all things an anchorage on a lee-shore. He looked 
thoughtfully at the girl, and then again at the- 
wide sweep of the sea, the slow majestic movement 
of the clouds, and the vdld grandeur of the cliffs, 
and he knew that the girl fitted in with her 
surroundings. Perhaps just a glimmer of under- 
standing was vouchsafed to him, for he murmured 
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another half -unconscious ' Mon Diew ! ’ and presently- 
added an impatient ^ si/ which might probahU 
mean, ‘That exj)lains it, you fool. Could she he 
anything but what she is in such a place V Then, 
with his eyes resting thoughtfully on Barbe, to the 


exclusion of all else, he went a step farther, and 
wondered dimly if she could have been anything 
but just what she was whatever her surroundings 
had been ; for after all, he said to himself, the 
kernel makes the nut, not the shell. 


UNEXPLORED ST ANDREWS. 

THE CASTLE PASSAGE AHB THE SUPPOSED CEYPT. 

By T. Linskill. 


IST 1879, while workmen were exca- 
vating for the foundations of a 
new house at the north end of Castle 
Street, St Andrews, and opposite the 
ruins, a subterranean passage from 
the Castle, partially filled up with 
stones and rubbish, was quite accidentally dis- 
covered ; and. but for the energy and zeal of 
local antiquaries, who insisted on a further 
examination, the small portion exposed would 
have been closed again, and thus lost to sight 
and memory, just as in bygone days similar 
interesting and important remains in the old city 
have been. I am inclined to believe that both 
the original commencement and the termination 
of the passage have yet to be revealed, and that 
further examination under the Castle and also 
ill the opposite direction would doubtless lead to 
most interesting discoveries. Eor years I have 
tried to trace the continuation between the Castle 
and the Cathedral, but have not y^et succeeded. 
However, I have not given up hope of doing so. 

Where does the passage so far discovered lead 
• to beyond its present sudden termination on the 
rock staircase ? It must have communicated with 
one or other of the three castles ; but there is no 
evidence to decide specially in favour of any of 
them. One theory is, that it may have communi- 
cated with the room of the unfortunate Cardinal 
Bethune (or Beaton), though the passage may have 
existed at a much earlier period ; another, that 
it may be the ‘secret postern^ referred to in 
history, or the ‘lower trance' mentioned in 
Knox's E[istoi% into which dead bodies were 
thro-wn in time of siege ; and, again, that it may 
be a part of the dungeon where Alesius was 
confined. I think, however, that as the Castle 
and the Cathedral may be considered as the manse 
and church, the passage now shown is probably 
the beginning of a covered way between the 
two places, and would be used only in times of 
necessity or pressing emergency. 

The present modern entrance to the Castle of 
St Andrews is situated to the east and at the foot 
of the familiar and historic ivy-covered tower. I 
will now describe that portion of the passage, as 
a guide to the explorer. 

Descending a few steps, by the moat or fosse, 
we arrive at a wicket-gate of modern construction, 


framed in red brick. Immediately inside this 
gate is a small pile of candles for the con- 
venience of visitors ; but lamps would be better 
for the purpose. The passage, which here 
descends by a very steep and tricky incline, is 
about five feet broad and four feet high, with a 
deep groove cut in the rock floor as if to afford 
greater head-room. A short distance from the 
entrance, on the right, there is a seat hewn 
out of the rock, and beside it a niche which 
may have served as a resting-yfiace for a key or 
other small article. A little farther along the 
passage there are cuttings in the rocky sides 
which clearly indicate that a door had once been 
placed there. At this point a dummy passage or 
cul-de-sac branches off at an angle to the east- 
ward for about twenty-one feet. It is about four 
feet high and about five feet broad, with a groove 
cut in the floor as in the principal passage. 
About midway in this branch passage there is 
another branch, which, however, is only about 
five and a half feet . long. I am inclined to 
think that the existence of the cul-de-sac quite 
confirms my own theor}^ that the chief object of 
the constructers was to make straight for the 
Cathedral, and hence the sudden turn ; and also 
that they wished to avoid the extra labour of 
cutting the passage under the moat. It may be 
that after commencing this side - passage they 
found — as any one may see on close inspection 
— that it would have come out on the face of 
the cliffs, and no particular object would have 
been gained thereby; therefore, they were com- 
pelled to follow the course under the moat, which 
entailed enormous labour. 

Continuing the rapid dovTiward course, the 
passage gradually becomes much wider, and the 
height is increased to five feet four inches. 
Then suddenly a corner is turned, and the 
ex]plorer descends by a ladder into the lower and 
the most interesting part of the passage. This 
aperture, which to the uninitiated might prove 
a dangerous trap, is seventy feet distant from 
the entrance. Alongside there is another seat or 
recess cut in the rock. Here one resolute man 
might have kept at bay any number of invaders 
attempting to force an entrance from below. 
When this hole was first discovered it was much 
smaller than it is now ; in fact, it seems to have 
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been only large enough to admit with considerable 
difficulty the passage of one person at a time. 

There are differences of opinion as to whether 
the moat surrounding the Castle was filled with 
water or left dry. I am inclined to think it was 
a dry moat. My reason for this is that the rock 
is very porous, and the thickness between the 
moat and the passage would not suffice to jDrevent 
leakage sufficient to flood the j^assage and render it 
useless. It will thus be seen that only before the 
passage had been excavated, or long after it had 
been disused and forgotten, could water have been 
kept in the moat. 

After descending to the lower level, we enter 
a passage from twelve feet to fourteen feet six 
inches wide, and from nine to ten feet high. 
The explorer is now standing immediately be- 
neath the moat in front of the old Castle. Thus 
the rapid descent of the ]3assage is accounted 
for, and it also proves that the moat was in 
existence when the passage was originally cut ; 
but so far as I know there are no means of 
exactly determining the date when the passage 
was made, and we can only guess at the purposes 
for which it was excavated. 

Proceeding, we find a recess on each side. In 
these recesses are rudely cut shelves or ledges, 
which may have served as resting-places for guns 
or other weapons ; and it is to be observed 
that a considerable number of men might be 
concealed in these cunningly devised recesses. 
Next we reach a sharp angle, and on turning 
this we arrive at the foot of a wide staircase 
of about thirty-four steps entirely cut out of 
the rock, many being much worn. The steps 
lead up to the modern wall, which, alas ! now 
stops all farther progress. The wall is built 
on the last and highest step of the rocky stair- 
case. The extraordinary depth of the highest 
step of the passage from the surface can easily be 
seen by placing a lighted candle on it, and then 
looking down the modern ventilator on the Scores. 
The depth is about twenty feet six inches. The 
length of the passage from the foot of the ladder 
to this interrupting wall is ninety feet, so that in 
all we have traversed a distance of one hundred 
and sixty-three feet from the entrance. 

The pick-marks to be seen on the walls seem 
to indicate that the ^^assage was cut in the direc- 
tion from the entrance to the orifice communicat- 
ing with the lower passage, and that the lower 
portion was hewn in the opposite direction. It is 
clearly intelligible that the debris caused by exca- 
vating that portion of the passage nearest to the 
Castle would be removed in that direction, and 
it is also equally probable that some plan was de- 
vised to remove the debris in the other direction ; 
for it can hardly be credited that the tons of 
material produced in making the lower and larger 
passage could possibly have been passed up through 
the small hole where the ladder is now placed. 
I assume, therefore, that the flight of steps above 


mentioned is but one of a series, that shafts were 
opened at convenient distances for air and in order 
to remove the rubbish, and that when no longer 
required for such purposes they were carefully 
covered with masonry for concealment. This 
would probably account for the stones, &c., said 
to have been seen l 3 dng in the continuation of 
the passage beyond the wall which bars farther 
progress. The persons who observed these stones 
say the passage seemed to continue, ha\dng a rock 
floor and rock sides, and the roof appeared to be 
tumbling in ; but whither the passage leads is a 
problem still unsolved. Did Mary Stuart or any 
of her Maries, it may be asked, ever traverse 
this wonderful place? Certainly, in recent years 
many ladies have visited it. 

At the time the Castle passage whs so luckily 
discovered I was not living in St Andrews ; but 
I became so deeply interested in this relic of 
antiquity that I was led to believe other and 
equally interesting subterranean passages might 
also exist under the Rome of Scotland. Inquiries 
and researches have since proved that I was not 
wrong in my judgment, although I am fain to 
acknowledge that the zeal which has been shown 
in ‘howkiffi’ has not in all cases been attended 
with the results which were anticipated. 

That the passage at the Castle still remains un- 
explored is a matter to be regretted, seeing that 
it affords an important clue, which should be 
followed up in order to determine its destination. 
It may be that it leads to the undiscovered crypt 
somewhere below the old Abbey. Yisitors, how- 
ever, should not fail to see the portion of this fine 
passage, since it is now clean and well ventilated. 

During my travels abroad I have been much 
interested in ecclesiastical buildings, as also in 
their underground crypts aiid other subterranean 
structures ; and I feel certain that something of 
the same kind must necessarily exist in St 
Andrews. According to tradition, in the apart- 
ment immediately above the entrance to the 
passage the ghost of Cardinal Bethune is sup- 
posed to walk in full ecclesiastical attire. 

Regarding the existence of a crypt below the old 
Cathedral, I have always felt certain that some 
such place existed, a cunningly concealed hiding- 
place ; and this idea of mine was strengthened 
by a conversation held with an eminent cardinal 
now deceased. Again, Dr Lonie, late mathematical 
master at the Madras College, St Andrews, posi- 
tively asserted that, during some excavations at 
the east end of the old Cathedral, when a slab 
was lifted, a narrow staircase going downwards 
was exposed to his view, and that it was almost 
immediately filled up with stones, broken bricks, 
and rubbish, Alas ! it was never explored. A 
very similar staircase was also seen and covered 
up at the old house opposite the Cathedral, once 
occupied by George Douglas of Lochleven fame. 
His arms can still be seen over the gateway. 

Then follows the interesting question : What is 
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ill tliat lost crypt? It may be tliat it contains a 
large quantity of ancient cliurcli jilate ; not only 
some of tbe plate, &c., of the many riclily gifted 
altars of the Cathedral, but also some of the 
valuables from the numerous churches and monas- 
teries in the city. Such a hiding- 2 ilace was as 
necessary to the prelates then as a safe is to a 
banker now. If such a place of concealment 
existed and was intended to be undiscoverable in 
those bj^gone days, how much more difficult is it 
to discover now, below the ruined Abbey Kirk, 
since even almost all traces of the underground 
passage are lost ! In his History of St Andrews 
Mr Andrew Lang alludes to the lost church 
plate. On page 85 he says : ‘ Although the 


University did not bury its silver wands at that 
period, it may have concealed in some yet undis- 
covered hiding-place its great silver Christ with 
the diadem of precious stones, its golden cruci- 
fixes and silver chalices.’ 

The Westminster Gazette of 10th November 1901 
contains an article on this old city, in which 
allusion is made to the maze of underground 
]passages and to the lost underground church. 
Boetius says that the royal magnificence of the 
Cathedral buildings equalled any monastery in 
either Italy, France, Germany, or England. 

It is to be admitted that St Andrews still 
remains to be explored, and that it affords to the 
antiquary a splendid field for investigation. 


THE INTERYEHTIOH OF G HI 0 E, JHN I 0 R. 

PART II. 


HEOUGHOUT his first week at 
Mershfields, Loddard attacked his 
novel with a strenuous enthusiasm 
which speedily vanquished the diffi- 
I culties that in town had seemed 
insurmountable. He limited him- 
self in tobacco, and confined his stimulants to a 
couple of mild whiskies-and-sodas a day. Eising 
betimes, he had a swim before breakfast, then 
wrote till early dinner. After a brisk walk, fol- 
lowed by a cup of tea, he resumed work till eight, 
when siqiper, a pipe, and a stroll finished the 
day. 

‘The environment of this dead-alive hole has 
worked miracles,’ he wrote to Pixley. ‘ Since I 
came down I’ve got through more work than I 
did in the previous month. Send down my 
Thesaurus. 1 ’ll need it when I come to the 
finishing touches.’ 

Up to that date Loddard’s encoimters with his 
landlady had been few and accidental. From the 
juvenile maid, rigged out in the somewhat incon- 
gruous livery of a cap with streamers and a 
long apron that gave the lie direct to her abbre- 
viated petticoats, who waited upon him, Loddard 
gathered that Mrs Kennett’s husband had been 
a schoolmaster who died soon after their mar- 
riage. From the cursory knowledge gleaned from 
their brief interviews, he set her down as being 
an Amelia Sedley type of woman, and con- 
sequently uninteresting. Had he suspected her 
of being a Becky Sharp he would have regarded 
her differently. 

Towards the close of the second week an un- 
desirable contact between the contents of a jug 
of hot- water and the foot of the callow servitor 
afforded Loddard the privilege of being attended 
by his landlady in person ; but, Mrs Kennett 
being reserved in manner and Loddard engrossed 
with his work, their acquaintance progressed little, 
until one morning, as he sat at breakfast, the 


sound of a harsh, dictatorial voice echoed through 
the little house. Then Mrs Kennett entered 
the room, her usually pale face burning with 
mortification, and asked if her lodger would 
object to paying his next week’s rent in 
advance. 

‘There is an account — I had stupidly forgotten 

to pay it’ she was faltering, when Loddard 

shortened the painful little interlude by handing, 
her a ten-pound note. 

An intangible something in the lonely woman 
with the plaintive brown eyes, who was fighting 
a losing battle with fate, aroused his keenest 
sympathy ; and thus it came about that Loddard’s 
meek and rather dowdy landlady began to oust 
his fictitious heroine, who- was both beautiful 
and brilliant, from the chief place in his 
thoughts. 

Staring up at the already fading photograph of 
the young husband that confronted him from the 
wall above the writing-table, Loddard found his 
thoughts again and again recurring to the subject 
of the widow’s request. He wondered how she 
managed to siqiport herself, and intuition hinted 
at secret privation. Mershfields had proved a 
failure as a seaside-resort ; it had been over- 
built, and consequently was under-let. 

‘ If that ^oox little woman is at her wits’- end 
for ready-money at the close of the bathing- 
season, when she ought to be in funds, how will 
she get through the winter?’ Loddard queried 
mentally, and the idea worried him. 

‘Have you many music - pupils ? ’ he asked 
abruptly when Mrs Kennett brought in his early 
dinner. 

‘They have holidays just now; but I have 
two — Mr Grice’s’ little daughters — and I expect 
another when the classes reopen in October. Mr 
Grice has kindly recommended me,’ Mrs Kennett 
replied without raising her eyes from the roast- 
chicken she was placing on the table ; and 
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Loddard kne'sv that she still felt bitterly the 
humiliation of having been obliged to ask him 
for inoney. 

The day was wet. Deprived of his usual walk, 
Loddard, moodily smoking, found himself pictur- 
ing, with that acuteness of human sympathy that 
later made the success of his books, the long 
months of the coming winter when this fragile 
woman would live alone in the mean little house 
on the wind-swept neck of barren land. That 
she would be quite alone he guessed, for the 
little maid’s engagement, he had gathered, began 
and ended with the summer months, when there 
was a chance of visitors to be waited upon. 

Loddard owned the poetic soul’s freedom from 
the trammels of convention. His latent chivalry 
aroused, he resolved to do what he could to 
render his hostess’s life endurable. "\^Tien she 
entered with the tea-tray he introduced the 
subject of literature, and was gratified by her 
eager acceptance of the loan ' of one or two new 
books that had been sent him for review by the 
Smtator, to which journal he was an occasional 
contributor. 

Mrs Kennett’s desire for reading, like her other 
cra\dngs, had been starved. She had devoured 
the contents of the twenty volumes, chiefiy Mx’s 
Henry Wood’s works, that, carefully shrouded in 
brown-paper pinafores, comprised the entire stock 
of Mershfields’ sole attempt at a lending library. 
She was qualified to discuss exhaustively the rival 
merits of The Ghannings, East Lynne^ and Anne 
Hereford; but to her the modern world of fiction 
was yet untrodden ground. The love of all 
things pertaining to literature that was Loddard’s 
keenest interest finding in her ready response, 
their acquaintance ripened apace ; though possibly 
not quickly enough to satisfy Loddard, for two 
evenings later he astonished Mrs Kennett by 
tapping at the door of her little back parlour. 

‘Will you do me a favour?’ he .asked. ‘I 
heard that a jolly -wreck had been washed in 
somewhere along the beach last winter ; and 
yesterday I tried in vain to locate it. The rain 
is oJfi now. Will you guide me there?’ 

Mrs Kennett hesitated a moment ; but Loddard’s 
tone was so innocent of any likelihood of rejection 
that she agreed. 

‘After all,’ she counselled herself, ‘we can 
keep by field-paths all the way, and there is 
very little chance of the neighbours seeing us. 
Even if they do, I don’t care,’ she pronounced 
boldly ; but that was when, in pinning on her 
hat before the bedroom mirror, she noted that 
the trmal excitement had lent her cheeks a 
becoming flush, her brown eyes an unwonted 
sparkle. 

It was a still, gray evening. The fierce east 
wind that for two days had blustered unpleasantly 
over the flat land had passed before the heavy 
showers of the morning. The dust had been 
washed from the foliage, and rain-drops still 


trembled on the blackberry clusters in the hedge- 
rows. 

Loddard’s was an attractive personality. The- 
gentle egotism that now endears him to a world 
that loves a communicative genius fascinated his 
companion, whose few masculine friends were 
less skilled in the expression of their thoughts,, 
though probablj^ their hearts were deeper and 
their affections more abiding than Loddard’s ; but 
to Mrs Kennett he represented a world of romance 
concerning whose existence her circumscribed life 
had given her but the vaguest notion. 

Self-analysis with an interested listener was 
ever an engrossing occu^Dation to Loddard, Sitting 
on the timi3ers of the wreck, with the gray waves 
breaking sullenly in a long line of white foam 
over the shingle at their feet, he gave her a 
short o'dsumd of his life. He told how, while 
yet at Oxfbrd, finding that his desultory writings 
met a ready market, he had shaken off the- 
unriveted shackles of a profession for which he- 
was all unfitted, and devoted his energies to the 
j)ursuit of literature. He spoke freely of his big 
disappointments, of his little successes, and of 
the hopes he had raised on his new novel. Into 
Mrs Kennett’s meagre interests, Loddard, with 
his artistic temperament, his subtle vanities, his- 
ability that verged on genius, came as a visitant 
from some magic realm. 

It was only when urged that she faltered forth 
her pitiful little history, as though ashamed of 
its poverty of picturesque detail. She had just 
been twenty when she married the master of 
the school at Wilmcote, where she taught music. 
In answer to Loddard’s inquiry, she confessed 
that music held no sj^ecial attractions for her,, 
but that, being an orphan, she had studied it, 
in order that she might teach. Within a year 
of the wedding her husband had died of con- 
sumj)tion, and she had been advised to sink th& 
few hundred pounds for which his life had been 
insured in the purchase of the little house at. 
Mershfields, which was then in process of develop- 
ment, with the idea of taking music-pupils and 
of letting rooms in summer. 

That the scheme had been a melancholy failure 
she acknowledged with a little break in her low 
voice. Few visitors came to Mershfields ; until 
Loddard’s arrival her apartments had only been 
occupied for a fortnight in that season, and then 
by disagreeable people. Still, she added more 
cheerfully, Mr Grice had been very kind. Oh ! 
very kind indeed. He sent his little daughters 
to learn music, and it was he who got her the 
appointment to play the harmonium at the 
Independent Chapel. 

‘ And who is this fairy godfather ? ’ Loddard 
inquired. 

‘ Mr Grice ? Oh, he is the postmaster at 
Mershfields, and he has the grocer’s shop and 
the baker’s too ; and he is the lay pastor of 
the Independent Chapel.’ 
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‘ Species of four-tailed bashaw/ commented 
Loddard lightly. But Mrs Ken nett, being free 
from coquetry, lacked also the saving grace of 
humour, and her silence showed that she regarded 
his flippancy as derogatory to the dignity of her 
patron. 

The early September dusk had fallen as they 
strolled away homewards by the beach-track, 
too happily engrossed in each other to notice 
the gray sky that lowered sullenly overhead, 
and the gray sea that writhed and moaned beside 
them. 

When they reached the shoddy little house it 
amazed Loddard to discover that the flowers of 


the tobacco-plants adorning the front plot — flowers 
that he had always seen depending wdlted and 
discoloured from their stems — were upholding 
delicate lily-white blooms that filled the air with 
fragrance. It was a nightly miracle, though until 
now it had escaped his notice ; and to his 
emotional mind the discovery lent something of 
the ideal to the occasion. 

It touched him not a little when, as they re- 
entered the gate, Mrs Kennett thanked him for 
a pleasant walk, extending her hand in token of 
farewell, as though to indicate that their more 
cordial acquaintance must be confined to the 
exterior of her dwelling. 


A VISIT TO THE MANITOBA PEHITEHTI AET. 


T was a lovely morning in early 
October, with a bright sun and 
just a twang of impending frost 
in the air. On the prairie the 
surface-water left by the late rains 
was evaporating rapidly, and the 
sere hay-stubble spread crisp and yellow from 
the outskirts of the town to the distant sky-line. 
The Colonel and I both wore heav}^ overcoats, 
for the thermometer is apt to take a sudden 
drop at this time of year ; and we had a fifteen- 
mile drive before us. Kow and then we met a 
farm- wagon creaking heavily along the trail 
towards the city, and the driver invariably 
greeted us with an anxious inquiry about the 
state of the roads. The day was unusually clear, 
and we could distinguish the outline of the 
buildings of the' penitentiary on the top of a 
far-away hillock to the north-west, the only bit 
of rising ground on endless miles of prairie. The 
ascent of this giddy elevation is about as steep 
and about as high as that of Primrose HiE ; but 
the inhabitants dignify it by the name of Stony 
Mountain, and to the imagination of some of the 
younger among them it is doubtless as impos- 
ing as the Eockies. Towards the west was the 
mirage : a calm summer sea dotted over with 
green islands, and on the islands walls and battle- 
ments slanting a quivering reflection into the 
clear depths that margined their shores. Away 
to the east was a dark-green line of trees ; behind 
them, great whorls of blue and gray smoke from 
a far-distant prairie fire ; and dotted here and 
there were farm-buildings, built of wood and 
looking hardly bigger than bathing-machines. 
Less than a month ago the owner of one of these 
farms, not eight miles from the city, found a big 
bull-moose in his corral one morning, and had in 
consequence to repair his wire-fencing in two 
places. 

A man was walking along the trail towards 
us. He was neatly dressed in a dark suit, with 
a white shirt and a soft-brimmed cowboy, hat. 


The Colonel, who is warden of the prison, pulled 
up, and the new-comer asked eagerly, in broken 
English with an Italian accent, whether he would 
be in time to find the banks open. With a broad 
smile on his face, the man looked very happy as 
he promised faithfully to pay his first visit to the 
Eoman Catholic chaplain, and to keep away from 
all dangerous companions until the following day, 
when he could catch a train for San Erancisco, 
and return to his vdfe and family after an 
enforced absence of three years, the result of the 
indiscreet use of a knife in British Columbia. The 
warden grinned a little when I said I would have 
supposed the man was a respectable citizen. 

The ])rison stands on the crest of the ^moun- 
tain,’ enclosed on two sides and part of a third 
by a high stone wall, the work of the convicts 
themselves, who aj^pear rather to enjoy building 
their own cage. About half-way up are the resi- 
dences of the officials, and yet a little higher up 
the stables and farm-buildings of the institution. 
As we drove to the Colonel’s house we saw a 
long line of prisoners marching in single file 
from the potato-field. A couple of guards were 
in charge, and a mounted man was riding behind. 
A convict came to take charge of the horses ; for 
a good deal of the outdoor work is done, under 
careful supervision, by men whose term of im- 
prisonment has nearly expired, and who can 
therefore be trusted not to attempt to escape. 

We now went into the house to lunch. Hung 
around the hall were bows and arrows and toma- 
hawks, ‘fire-b%s’ for carrying pipes and tobacco, 
long belts beautifully decorated with beads and 
porcupine - quills, squaws’ stirrups, armlets, of 
polished silver, necklaces of elks’ teeth, fringed 
leggings, and other specimens of Indian work, 
the sight of which almost filled me with envy 
of their fortimate possessor. There was formerly 
a very fine scalp in the hall too, of wffiich the 
Colonel had a story to teE ; but that relic now 
reposes in the coEection of a former Governor- 
General. On the mantelpiece were strange-looking 
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pipes, and there were iDhotograj^hs innumerable 
of chiefs in full-dress, painted and feathered, and 
also of lithe and soldier!}^ mounted j)olicemen in 
uniform. The Colonel commanded that force for 
many years ; and to listen to his tales is to be 
a boy again reading Mayne Beid. 

The warden, who is as straight as a lance and 
nearly as thin, wears officially a kind of undress 
uniform ; and this, with the tanned face and the 
‘Aldershot line’ across the forehead, makes him 
a conspicuous figure out here. The guards are 
dressed in a somewhat similar garb of dark-blue, 
with stiff-brimmed ‘Stetson’ hats, and are armed 
with carbines. The convicts are clad in home- 
made suits of bright checks or stripes, not uni- 
form, and in many cases not so ‘loud’ as the 
trews of a Highland regiment or certain pyjamas 
I have seen ; the letters M.P., with the wearer’s 
number, being marked on every article of clothing. 

Hot one prisoner has escaped during the pre- 
sent warden’s term of office ; but some years ago 
a young criminal managed to break loose and 
to ‘skip’ to the North-West Territories. Having 
procured other clothes somehow, he travelled 
northwards, keeping off the main trails ; but for 
some inscrutable reason he retained his x^rison 
caj), which is perha^DS the article of clothing 
easiest got rid of. One day, when a thousand 
miles or so from Stony Mountain, in the country 
north of the Great Saskatchewan, he fell asleep 
in a bluff. Unluckily for him a mounted x)olice- 
man, who happened to be travelling in the same 
direction, ‘spotted’ the cap on the sleeping man, 
and promptly rearrested him, although, it is 
doubtful if the x)oliceman on duty in that remote 
district had ever heard of the escape. 

A large proportion of the outdoor work in this 
agricultural region consists, of course, in farming 
operations ; therefore the con^dcts raise crops of 
barley, oats, and wheat. Besides this, they grow 
vegetables, raise pigs, rear cattle, and generally 
are beginning to realise the ideal of the warden 
in charge that ultimately the penitentiary shall 
become the great model-farm of the province. 
He rightly holds that nothing has such a ten- 
dency to keep men out of mischief and in good 
condition, mental and physical, as outdoor work ; 
but he fully recognises that such an institution 
should in no way interfere with private enter- 
prise. The returns from this labour largely help 
to make the prison self-supjDorting, and the 
privilege of exercise in the ojoen air is an 
inducement to good behaviour. There is, also, 
the usual indoor work : tailoring, boot-making, 
&c. ; all the clothing worn by the convicts being 
manufactured by them, and even part of that 
worn by the officials in charge. As a result, 
some x^risoners anxious to reform, who entered 
the institution unlettered and ignorant of any 
kind of honest labour, have on liberation been 
able to read and write, and possessed a good 
knowledge of some trade. These men now look 


back on their term of ‘ incarceration as a blessing 
in disguise. 

The whole x^^ace seems to be as clean, tidy, 
and well swex^t as the deck of a man-of-war. 
The air is extraordinarily fresh and blowing 

straight off the x^rairie ; and the inmates, though 
somewhat x^ale owing to the confinement, x^i'^sent 
generally an appearance of robust health. They 
are constantly trying to get away, of course ; 
but that is only natural, and it is an evidence 
of excex^tional vigilance that they so seldom 
succeed, for the x^^ison building itself is not 
strictly ux^ to date. If a man sets himself to xdot 
and scheme for the attainment of one object till 
the idea becomes an obsession, he can generally 
overmatch, in the long-run, the watchfulness of 
men who have something else to think about ; 
but here the natural features of the country are 
all in favour of the officers of the law. Stand 
on the summit of the hill to-day, and look at 
the great, flat khaki-coloured expanse stretching 
away to the horizon, and judge how difficult it 
would be for a gaudily clad individual to find 
efficient covert there. Bemember, too, that de- 
tection is even easier after the first snowfall, 
when a man’s tracks are as plain as a printed 
book ; also, that in the depth of winter exposure 
means certain death. Then you will begin to 
wonder that men will risk the attemx:)t ; and that 
they should accomxffiish their purpose is still more 
wonderful. Guards are in evidence at every point 
of vantage, yet men have made a wild dash at 
the critical instant, and got clear away. 

Not so many years ago, and within two miles 
of the where I am now writing, a couxfie 

of workers of iniquity quarrelled over some very 
nefarious scheme in which they were engaged. 
It was night-time and midwinter; and the 
Assiniboine Biver, on the banks of which they 
stood, wns coated over with some three or four 
feet of ice. Here one of the men shot his com- 
Xoanion four times in the back of the liead and 
neck, and then covered the body with snow ; 
but the victim revived, and he managed to drag 
himself across the frozen river and get assistance. 
I saw the blood-tracks the following day. The 
wounded man was taken to the hospital, where 
warm salt-water was injected into his veins ; and 
he recovered, and, so far as I know, may be 
alive to-day. The would-be murderer was sent 
to the x^enitentiary, and there he x^romxDtly began 
to devise means of escaxDe. A fellow-x^risoner 
gave a hint of this to the authorities, and 
search led to the discovery of a saw and a 
wooden revolver carved and x^3,inted with mar- 
vellous skill ; with this ‘ weapon ’ he no doubt 
hoped to ‘run a bluff’ on his guards. Of course 
due punishment was inflicted, and he x^i^omised 
never to rex^eat the offence. However, the love 
of liberty was strong in him ; and one afternoon, 
some fifteen months later, the x^rison surgeon re- 
marked quite casually that he had noticed No. — 
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standing on tlie stool in his cell. The warden 
overheard the remark, and immediately sent for 
a blacksmith. The prisoner was assigned to some 
temporary job elsewhere, and a strict examination 
of his cell took place. The bars of the transom, 
which were painted black — those below were of 
polished steel — were savoi very nearly through, 
the gaps being carefully concealed by black paint. 
No. — was employed in the painting department, 
and so his workroom was thoroughly and con- 
scientiously overhauled. Orders were even given 
to rip the lids off all the unopened paint-pots, 
and in one of these a revolver wrapped up in 
oil-paper was found. This time the weajDon was 
real, and loaded in three chambers : three guards 
were always on duty inside the prison at night, 
two patrolling the building and one sleeping in 
the guard-room. Of course this particular tin 
had been so cleverly manipulated that on a 
cursory examination no signs were apparent that 
it had been tampered with. When No. — was 
confronted with the evidence, he confessed every- 
thing except the name of his accomplice. He 
had obtained the revolver and the saws from the 
outside. How this was done it would not be 
politic to say ; but steps were immediately taken 
to iDrevent a recurrence of such an offence. The 
prisoner had concealed the long, thin saws, of 
watch-spring steel, with extraordinary ingenuity ; 
he had cut grooves in the legs of his work-table, 
inserted the saws, and puttied and painted over 
the marks. The warden assured me that this was 
done so neatly that only by splitting the table 
into splinters would they have been discovered. 
The accomplice was a discharged convict, and the 
Colonel’s suspicions as to his identity were con- 
firmed unwittingly by No. — liimseK. Although 
obstinately refusing to give up the name, he 
allowed himself to be entrai^ped by clever cross- 
examination into mentioning the date of the man’s 
discharge, and after that the rest was merely a 
matter of turning up a register. The police Avere 
immediately communicated Avith ; but the man 
had made good his esca 2 De across the border. He 
Avas heard of in Montana ; but, imder the circum- 
stances, pursuit AA^as useless. No. — , Avith all his 
cunning, neA^er realised that he had given a pal 
aAvay ; and he could never understand hoAV the 
Colonel made the discovery. As he had been 
most careful not to take any felloAv-2)risoners into 
his confidence, he could not understand Iioav the 
attempt had been found out ; his only theory 
being that j^robably the Avarden is a mind-reader, 
and had hypnotised him unaAvares. 

The prisoners generally are a motley croAvd. 
One file I particularly noticed Avas led by a tall, 
stout, and apparently eminently respectable gentle- 
man, looking like a prosperous banker ; but he 
Avas a cattle-thief. Behind him Avas a Blackfoot 
Indian ; and a little farther doAvn the line Avas 
a villainous negro, Avho should have been hung 
for his facial angle* alone; the rear being brought 


up by an Eskimo murderer, Avho Avaddled about 
like a duck in his efforts to keep stej). That 
poor creature could not speak English ; but it 
Avould have been interesting to knoAV his ideas 
of his surroundings. Imagine being dragged off 
from your peaceful home in a snoAv-coop, and 
carried a couple of thousand miles or so to a 
building made of material you had neA^er seen 
before ; and being locked up Avith strange black 
and Avdiite and red goblins ; and having to Avash ! 
It Avould liaA’-e been more merciful to hang him, 
for if he eA^er does return to his OAvn people he 
Avill certainly be killed as a liar. There Avas a 
really delightful old gentleman, Avith Avhite hair 
and clean-cut, clean-shaven face, Avho Avas engaged 
in laying a flower-bed. He looked like a 
noble^ and Avas serving his third term for being 
AA^hat an old English chronicler calls ‘a coiner 
of naughty croAvns.’ On the occasion of his last 
discharge the Roman Catholic Archbishop, out of 
charity, engaged liim to look after the furnace 
used for heating the archiepisco2)al palace ; which 
was just the kind of job he Avanted to enable 
him to carry on his 02)erations comfortably. His 
vacation Avas a short one, hoAveA^er, and to-day he 
is honestly bent on making the approach to the 
prison the most picturesque and best ke2:)t in 
Manitoba. 

The most trusty prisoners are the men Avhose 
terms are nearly up, as it is not Avorth Avhile to 
run the risk of a tAvo years’ extension of sentence 
for the sake of a feAV months ; and, someAAdiat 
paradoxically, the ‘lifers’ come next, their only 
chance of pardon being contingent on good be- 
haviour. I Avas surprised to hear that Indians 
rarely attemj)! to get aAvay. As confinement must 
be so much more irksome to them than to AAdiite 
men, Ave might ex 2 )ect that they Avould quickly 
become desperate ; but they seem to be dazed by 
their surroundings, and coAved by the distance 
A\Rich se2)arates them from their tribe. It is diffi- 
cult to say Avhat might happen if the penitentiary 
Avere built near any of their reserA^es, for an 
Indian can ahvaj^s give jDoints to a Avhite man in 
finding his Avay OA^er the 2)rairie. I neA^er yet 
heard, on good authority, of an Indian being- 
unable to find his Avay ; though there is a story 
of one found Avandering aimlessly in a j)athless 
forest, Avho, Avhen accused of having gone astray,, 
only shook his head Augorously, and replied, ‘No ! 
no ! me not lost ; wigwam lost.’ The inmates 
Avho need most vigilance are the three and fiA^e- 
year men, though none of the prisoners are 
absolutely reliable. GiA^en a momentary chance,, 
and a sudden overmastering desire for liberty, 
and a man AA^ill bolt Avith the same instinct that 
makes a horse shy. A convict Avith only a month 
or so to serve Avas AA^orking in the blacksmith’s- 
shop under the prison AA^alls ; and one day, 
though the Avhole prairie Avas coA^ered AAuth snoAv, 
on the spur of the moment he dropped his tools, 
and fled, running blindly over the open in his 
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prison dress. Two or three guards opened fire at 
once, shooting to frighten, not to kill ; and, after 
dodging lilce a hunted animal, he threw up his 
hands and returned. Afterwards, when questioned, 
he said that he had no idea what made him act 
as he did, except that he had hajDpened to look 
uj) for a moment, and noticed that no one was 
watching him. 

There is always something depressing about the 
appearance of a jail * and even imder the bright 
Manitoba sunshine the building has a bleak, 
desolate aspect. The warden is thoroughly in- 
terested in his work. Strict he needs must be ; 
but he is perfectly fair and just, and the convicts 
are- evidently well looked after, and do not seem 
particidarly discontented Avith their lot. It is 
trite to say that a great deal depends upon the 
guards. The Colonel holds that not only are 


special qualities required in these men, but special 
training as well. They are in a position entailing 
A’-ery high res 20 onsibility indeed ; and it Avould 
be as imAvise to take a man straight from the 
plough and make him non-commissioned officer 
in a regiment as to make tliis imjDortant office a 
reward for minor 2)olitical serAUces. 

The sun is noAv setting in a glory of gold and 
shimmering ojDal, and the great prairie fire is 
beginning to throAV a red, angry gloAV on the 
eastern sky. It is Avith a certain sense of relief 
that AA^e return to the AA^arden’s house, and settle 
doAATi to dinner and a long talk about the Avild 
old days Avhen the North- West Mounted Police 
Avere chasing buffalo and illicit Avhisky-sellers, 
Avhen the Bloods and the Blackfeet Avere making 
trouble, and the Sioux Avere raiding across the 
border. 


THE WOMA’H-STHDEHT AT O X F 0 E D. 



|EE discipline in the uj)hill road to 
learning begins at the railAvay- 
station. There she is at once made 
to feel that, although she may 
claim a pedestal in the draAA^ing- 
room, she aauII have to start on a 
A’-ery Ioav level in the college Avoiid. She arrives 
at Oxford on the first day of term to find herself 
an object of scorn alike to porters and cabmen, 
as they hasten to do the bidding of • the under- 
graduate lords of creation, noAvhere more lordly 
than in this stronghold of intellect. Eor it must 
be remembered that Oxford is pre-eminently a 
man’s tOAvn ; the very shops are for the most jDart 
devoted to the satisfaction of the bodily and 
mental cravings of undergraduate and don, and 
at the beginning and end of term the railAvay 
station and its appurtenances are as consistently 
;a 2 ) 2 )ro 2 )riated by these university magnates to their 
•OAvn exclusive use. So the AA^oman-student makes 
the best of it ; keejDs her head as best she may 
during the scuffle and bustle of disintegrating kit- 
bags, gladstones, portmanteaus, and bicycles ; and 
AAdien Hercules and AxdoUo have decamped Avith 
their belongings in the glory of their strength, 
monopolising all the hansoms, and leaving porters 
regretfully Avishing that such tips AA^ere to be 
had every day, she seizes the chance of making 
knoAvn her modest request for a cab, and may 


count herself lucky if she succeeds in leaAdng the 
station Avithin hah-an-hour of her arrival. Her 
ideas are 2)robably by this time someAAffiat mixed. 
She feels very much as if ‘ interloper ’ Avere 
Avrit large upon her, and in her heart of hearts 


is disposed to take the next train home again, 
Avith many ajDologies to William of Wykeham and 
John de Balliol and Walter of Merton, Avhose 
rest she has all-unAvittingly disturbed. 

Being a girl of some determination, hoAvever, 


she speedily makes up her mind to see the thing 
through. We folio av our heroine, therefore, as 
the cab sets her doAvn Avith box and bicycle at 
one of the four halls of residence existing in 
Oxford expressly for the conA^enience of Avomen- 
students. Her qualms are soon forgotten in 
the process of unpacking and arranging necessary 
to convert the room allotted to her as com- 
bined bedroom and study into an apartment 
suitable to her tastes and requirements. Essential 
furniture is provided in the shape of a table, 
chairs, bookcase, Avriting bureau, and the Ioav 
couch Avhich serves for bed at night and (AAuth 
deft disguise of art serge and Liberty cushions) 
for sofa in the daytime. The AA^ork of an hour 
or tAVO generally transforms the rather bare room 
into the tasteful little boudoir AAdiich is to be the 
home of the Avoman-student for at least half her 
time during the next three years. 

Then comes dinner, the social function of the 
day ; she makes her ent7'^e as a ‘ fresher ; ’ is 
initiated by second, third, and fourth years into 
the details of the neAA^ life ; and hears many 
things ‘hard to be uttered’ — though, be it said, 
there is on the AAdiole little of the inveterate 
chaffing of neAv-comers so 2)reA^alent among the 
men. Etiquette there is in abundance ; but 
‘ ragging ’ of rooms and similar diversions are 
almost unknoAvn. Dinner is usually a gay scene. 
One compensation for the lack of the sombre 
academic goAvn-^Avhich the Avoman-student at 
Oxford is not alloAved to Avear, and for Avhich, 
therefore, her soul sometimes yearns — is that it 
is no bar to the display of Amry j)retty frocks. 
Needless to say there is some A^ariation in the 
spirit Avith Avhich dress is regarded. Some, alas 1 
think that they haA^e risen aboAm considerations 
of personal adornment ; but these, one is glad 
to think, are in a minority. The general trend 
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•of opinion is decidedly against anytliing that 
might be stigmatised as ^ frumpishness.’ 

It has been said that to the Oxford under- 
graduate life ,,is full of possibilities. To the 
woman-student, on the other hand, life is gene- 
rally very full of stern realities. A man goes 
up to Oxford because it is ‘ the thing ; ’ it has 
always been an indispensable part of his family 
history that its men should be ‘ Oxford men.’ Of 
course there are exceptions ; but to many men 
‘ Oxford ’ means three, four, or live years pleasantly 
spent in imbibing a liberal education, in which 
work and examinations and degrees may absorb 
very little attention, while athletics and hunting 
and social functions maj absorb a great deal of 
■attention, time, and money. By far the greater 
number of the women-students in Oxford go uj) 
in order that they may qualify themselves to earn 
their o^vn living. In very few cases have they 
anything like the amount of money at their 
disposal that the men have, and to most of them 
the j)eriod of study has the somewhat serious 
aspect of a time of laying up capital for the 
future. Eor this reason, probably, it will be 
found that the average woman-student devotes 
more time and energ}^ to her preparation for 
‘ schools ’ than does the average man — not always 
to her advantage, be it said, for freshness is 
often a quality that pays better than grind. 

On the day after her arrival — or on the 
Monday if she has come up on the Saturday 
— ^business begins in earnest. Chapel at eight is 
followed by breakfast — not served privately (as 
by the scouts in the men’s colleges), but as a 
^ come-and-go ’ meal in the dining-hall. After 
a preliminary interview with her tutor, who 
arranges the course of her work, the novice goes 
off to her first lecture, under the wing of a 
second or third year student, who beguiles the 
way with discourses on the iniquity of crossing 
a college ‘ quad ’ unaccompanied by a member 
■of her own sex, or of holding converse with a 
•brother, male cousin, friend, or acquaintance 
whom she may haj)pen to meet within the 
•sacred j)i’scincts of his college hall at lecture- 
time. 

A feeling of awe comes over her as she enters 
one of these old college halls, and is marched up 
to where the sunshine filters through the stained- 
glass coats-of-arms of founders and benefactors on 
to the solid oak table on the dais, surrounded 
by arm-chairs, where the worthy dons dine every 
evening in sober dignity, and where the women- 
students do their best to live u^) to the intellectual 
menu provided every morning. Looking down 
the hall, our heroine sees long tables with 
forms, now gradually filling with undergraduates 
•of all ages and nationalities, from the dusky 
^scholar whose brand-new govm and dark com- 
jfiexion show him to be a recruit from over-seas, 
to the weary-eyed and' bald-headed conunoner 
whose tattered academic garment betokens either 


frequent ‘raggings’ or fruitless years of labour in 
the hard service of ‘ Smalls ’ and ‘ Mods.’ 

The effect of the gowned multitude is not so 
depressing as might be feared. Waistcoats and 
ties of varied and wondrous lines show the revolt 
of the undergraduate soul from the ‘ loathed melan- 
choly ’ of funereal black, while his general scheme 
of colouring would do justice to the dummy of 
a clothing emporium. A unique specimen of 
this kind was ‘bagged’ in the writer’s memory 
as seen one summer morning in the ‘ High.’ It 
was garbed as follows : remnants of a gown (in 
shreds, of course), light -gray suit, very high 
white collar, blue shirt, green tie, scarlet waist- 
coat with brass buttons, and iDink silk socks, 
rendered visible by the fact that the wearer’s 
foot-gear consisted of dancing-pumps. Can we 
wonder, after this, that the authorities require 
candidates for examination to appear in black 
coats and white ties? 

To return to the lecture - room. The door 
opens and is closed with a slam as the lecturer 
arrives. He is one of the old school, not very 
sure about this inundation of women-folk. A 
preliminary announcement has to be made. The 
university does not recognise the existence of 
women among its students, and our lecturer is 
strictly academic. So here is a dilemma ; for, 
after all, the ladies have got to attend to this 
announcement. He begins : ‘ Gentlemen ’ — ahem ! 
— ‘gentlemen and’ — ahem! (glancing round) — 

^peo2ole who come to my lectmes’ The 

woman-student feels smaller than ever, unless 
she be naturally a person of revengeful ten- 
dencies, when she will form dark plans for the 
secreting of brickbats for use on future occasions 
of a similar kind. But she need not fear. 
Three years hence, at the end of her academic 
career, when she has travelled home post-haste 
from a Swiss holiday for the dread ordeal of her 
‘wm,’ this same lecturer, in his more fearsome 
character of examiner, will beam on her with 
grandfatherly benevolence, and inquire in his 
tenderest tones, ‘And whei'e does the Elbe enter 
the sea ? ’ and the woman-student’s resentment 
will blossom into an eternal gratitude that no 
worse thing has befallen her. 

The lectures to be attended are, of course, pre- 
scribed for the student by her tutor, to whom 
reference has already been made, and to whom 
she has to pay a visit at the beginning of every 
term. The acquaintance may go no further than 
this; but in all probability the tutor will also 
act as coach, at least for some subjects. This 
vdll mean a weekly visit of an hour to his 
house in the town (if he be a married man pos- 
sessing one), or on his part to the Women’s Hall 
(if he be immarried and still resident in his 
college), when essays are criticised and the woman- 
student is initiated into that somewhat weird 
process generally characterised as ‘a man’s way 
of looking at things.’ This privilege is generally 
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shared between two girls, and is the crucial test 
of the week’s work : the weighing in the balance, 
the knocking down of pet theories, sometimes 
even — must it be admitted ? — the trial of the 
neutralising tendency of the best hat if the 
essay is excejDtionally weak 1 And, after all, 
who will be bold enough to decry the value of a 
woman’s hat, even to eyes dulled by the burning 
of the midnight oil ? An Oxford professor it 
was, and one of great learning withal, who 
greeted a new asjDirant with, ‘ Madam, I have 
taught you before ? ’ ‘ Indeed, ' no ! ’ murmured 

the novice, in a gentle flutter of wondering sur- 
prise. ‘Madam, do you mean to tell me you 
are not Miss Smith V ‘ I am not, I assure you.’ 
‘Then, madam, let me tell you that Miss Smith 
has a hat exactly like yours.’ 

Here, too, the woman-student is able to study 
the Man of Genius at home — the man who, 
when the fire is low on a cheerless winter after- 
noon, will, in preference to the use of bellows or 
old newspapers, lie flat on his chest and blow 
gently but firmly between the bars to revive the 
dying embers, discoursing between the puffs upon 
the deep philosophy of Mr Thomas Hobbes. 
Prom which it may be inferred that, while the 
Man of Genius does not despise comfort, he is 
apt to look with scorn upon the ordinary means 
of obtaining it. 

However, after all, there are other things 
besides learning in Oxford, and the woman- 
student is not slow to take advantage of them. 
It must not be thought that because she has 
no official status in the University Statutes she 
is therefore tabooed altogether. So far is this 
from being the case that there are very few 
university functions to which she is not invited 
and welcomed. Prom the gallery of the Union 
Society she may listen to the aforesaid Hercules 
of the railway station, transformed now into a 
veritable Mercury, al;^ his flights of eloc[uence 
give every promise of making his country tremble 
to its foundations in the near future. She may 
be invited to one of those breakfast-parties for 
which Oxford (with Edinburgh at Assembly 
time) has a unique reputation. She may witness 
from the privileged enclosures of college barges 
the keen contest between rival crews on the 
Isis at ‘ eights ’ and ‘ torpids.’ At football and 
cricket matches she is a welcome onlooker, 
while the garden-parties and river-picnics of the 
summer term will keep her engagement-book in 
constant use. 

Turning once more for a moment to the serious 
side. Even in those dreaded days of ‘ schools ’ 
her presence is — unofficially — recognised. It 
should be explained that in Oxford, unlike 
Cambridge, men and women go through the 
last scene of all together, and write their 
papers in the same rooms. On one occasion the 
men, under the stress of a blazing June day, 
were sweltering in misery in the regulation 


garb of black coat, waistcoat, and gown — misery 
which must have been increased by the sight 
of a row of girls in the coolest of cottons. It 
was too much for human frailty. The men 
began to shed gowns, coats, waistcoats, until the 
presiding examiner evidently began to fear that 
the proprieties were being overstepped. The 
situation was embarrassing ; but the examiner 
was equal to the occasion. With some hesitation 
it was announced, ‘ Gentlemen who think it 
advisable to take off their coats a7id their waist- 
coats had better keejD on their gowns ! ’ And 
the response was speedy, if accompanied by a 
few subdued chuckles. 

Of amusements the woman-student has no lack. 
The old Oxford tradition of ‘the afternoon for 
play’ is very generally maintained, with the 
result that the hours between lunch and tea are 
spent anywhere but indoors. Hockey in winter, 
tennis and boating in summer, bicycling and 
walking at all seasons, are indulged in by all ; 
and in the evenings there are debates, musical 
societies, and sometimes dramatic entertainments. 
Even the more studious, who return to work 
after dinner, are always willing to take time off 
for ‘cocoa’ at 10 p.m. — the most hilarious hour 
of the whole day. 

The end of her first term finds the woman- 
student quite at home in Oxford. With the 
‘going down’ comes her awakening to her new 
XDOsition in regard to the old life. ‘ Oh, and so 
you are at Oxford ! How very nice ! And do 
you live in the same colleges as the men, and 
do your work together ? Ah ! yes, of course — 
let me see — Oxford? I really don’t- remember 
whether it is Girton or Newnham that is at 
Oxford.’ And by the time she has been intro- 
duced at the first social function of her first 
vacation, by a well-meaning if misguided hostess, 
as ‘ Miss Jones, who is going to be Senior 
Wrangler some day,’ the Oxford xvoman-student 
feels that she has indeed embarked upon a 
career which will be the subject of ‘ many inven- 
tions ’ on the part of her former friends and 
acquaintances. 


WHEN DAYLiaHT WANES. 

LINES WHITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

When daylight wanes, the sun’s once fiery sway 
Eelaxed, a lucid calm o’er all obtains, 

And softest shadows fall aslant the bay. 

All is subdued : along the country lanes 
Wan toilers tread, voicing an old-world lay. 

Whilst weird gray mists steal upwards from the plains. 

Perchance this song-sweet scene doth but portray 
Some crude forecast of all that He ordains 
For faithful ones who humbly ask the way 
When daylight wanes. 

Gteo. H. Ludole. 
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A WOELD ON FIEE. 

By Alexander W. Boberts, D.Sc., F.R.A.S., F.B.S.E, Lovedale College, South Africa. 

sage, counting and. watching sheep with counting 
and watching stars. 

"With regard to the date of the appearance in 
our sky of the" new star, Nova Persei, as it 
is called in astronomical literature, when Dr 
Anderson discovered it at twenty minutes to 
three o’clock on the morning of 22nd February 
it was bright enough to be straightway evident 
to a trained astronomer. In these later days of 
strenuous scientific activities every portion of the 
sky is constantly being examined and charted, 
and no sooner was the discovery of Nova Persei 
announced than a searching of records began, in 
order to ascertain if at any time the star had 
ever been seen before. 

It so chanced that oii' the evenings of I8th 
and 19th February two photographs of the very 
spot where three days later the new star appeared 
were taken at Harvard Observatory. On neither 
of these photographs is there the slightest evidence 
of the star’s existence. It was, therefore, on these 
dates non-existent as a luminous body so far as 
our earth was concerned. On the evening of 
20th February a well-known English observer, 
Mr Stanley Williams, had also taken a photo- 
graph of the same portion of the sky ; and again 
there was no trace of the star. Mr Williams’s 
photograph was taken twenty-eight hours before 
Dr Anderson saw it. Still more strange is the 
fact that on the evening of 21st February three 
observers on the Continent testify that they had the 
constellation Perseus under observation from seven 
o’clock to eleven, and had the new star then been 
visible they could not have failed to see it. The 
star, therefore, blazed out some time between eleven 
o’clock and three on the night of its discovery. 

Now, -what does this mean ? It means this : that 
by some cause a star, quite dark before, or so faint 
that it could not be seen even by means of a 
powerful telescope, in a few hours, or perhaps in 
a few minutes, blazed forth as a star of con- 
spicuous brightness. In this brief space of time 
.a dark and probably chill globe became a seething 
No. 264. — VOL, VI. [All Bights Reserved.] Dec. 20, 1902. 


N the small hours of the morning of 
22nd February 1901 Dr Anderson, 
of Bonnington, Edinburgh, saw a 
bright star shining in the constella- 
tion of Perseus, where he knew no 
such star was ever seen before. 
The circumstances connected with the discovery 
afford another striking instance of how Nature 
keeps her secrets for her true amateur, using the 
word in its highest sense. 

The evening of 21st February was cloudy, and 
nine out of ten astronomers would have gone 
to bed when there seemed little prospect of the 
night clearing ; but Dr Anderson was the tenth 
man. At twenty minutes to three in the morn- 
ing the clouds rolled away from over the old, 
gray Scottish capital, and the trained eye of 
the patient observer saw right in the heart of 
Perseus a new star. Never before had its light, 
blue-white like an unpolished diamond, shone 
down on this strange earth of ours. 

Next day the news of the wonderful discovery 
was flashed to all the great observatories of the 
world, and telescopes and spectroscopes, cameras 
and photometers, were directed towards the strange 
phenomenon, and by testing, measuring, examining, 
sought to wrest its secrets from it. 

Much is still a mystery ; but what has been 
ascertained during the period that the rhythm of 
its light-waves beat upon our shores is of great 
interest and importance, as bearing directly on 
the life-history of each individual star in the 
heavens, and of our own sun and planet among 
them. 

The first and simplest question that arises for 
settlement is the date when the new star blazed 
forth in our terrestrial sky. The curious reader 
will notice the reservation : in our terrestrial sky. 
When the star actually burst forth into resplen- 
dent light is another matter, as we shall discover 
later on. It was certainly before Dr - Anderson 
was born, and probably before another Scotsman — 
Ferguson by name — combined, like many another 
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mass of fire, a million times hotter than it was 
before. Pierce, fervent heat lit np the orb with a 
glow that reached from rim to rim of the stellar 
universe. We have here a catastroifiie that goes 
beyond our wildest conceptions : the conflagration 
of a world, the ruin of a star. "What guarantee 
have we for an assumption of this kind? Wliat 
of certitude is there in our vision of such a Day 
of Doom for any part of our universe ? Let us con- 
sider the salient facts regarding the recent changes 
ill the apxiearance and structure of this star. We 
shall relate only those facts that are beyond con- 
troversy, as far as our ]iresent knowledge goes. 

Nova Persei did not reach its maximum bright- 
ness till the evening of 25th Pebruary, when it 
was probably the most cons23icuous object in the 
midnight sky. It was then at least six times 
brighter than at the time of its discovery. After 
this date it began to wane slowly. At intervals 
there were spurts of brightness lasting for two or 
three days, as if the fires had not exhausted them- 
selves. On the whole, however, the light of the 
star waned, and by the end of the year its enfeebled 
light was just bright enough to be evident to the 
naked eye ; twelve months after its appearance it 
could only be seen with the aid of a telescope. 

Now, one of the most powerful instruments of 
research in the new astronomy is the spectroscope. 
It takes hold of the rays of light that come to 
us from a star, and makes these rays reveal 
the condition of things in the world they came 
from. One of the spectroscopes turned on the 
new star in Perseus was Professor Copeland’s 
magnificent instrument at Blackford Hill Obser- 
vatory, Edinburgh. Professor Copeland described 
the new star as ‘ a feebly developed ’ sun. As the 
star, however, increased in brightness the spectro- 
scope chronicled the fact that great physical changes 
were taking place in its composition and structure. 
The star soon ceased to be a feebly developed 
sun, for development had gone on apace with the 
increase of light. Eound the solid or semi-molten 
mass there was rapidly aggregating an ocean of 
fiery gases, probably throvm up from the nucleus. 

Put simply, Nova Persei, for long ages a cold, 
dark, solid globe, was in the brief space of 
a few days transformed from circumference to 
core into a luminous, heated, gaseous si)here. By 
what chance or circumstance this vast change 
came about may be inquired into later on. We 
only note here that this was the story spelled 
out by those skilled in deciphering the obser- 
vations recorded by the spectroscope. In July 
1901 Professor Pickering of Harvard Observatory 
announced that the star had become a nebula ; 
that, indeed, its once solid globe had practically 
dissolved into thinnest air. Not only had its ele- 
ments become molten with fervent heat, but they 
had become transformed into shimmering wisps of 
matter more diaphanous than a gossamer web. 

Everything connected with the history of this 
star is of exceptional interest; but all that had 


already been ascertained was completely over- 
shadowed by the astounding discovery made hi 
November of last year that nebulous prominences 
were observed darting out from the star with a 
velocity of at least one hundred thousand miles 
every second of time. These astounding changes 
have been confirmed at the two great American 
observatories, the Yerkes and the Lick. So un- 
willing are astronomers, however, to accept the 
conclusion that swirling tongues of nebulous light 
play round the expanded star with a velocity so 
utterly incomprehensible as one hundred thousand 
or two hundred thousand miles a second that 
other explanations of the unquestioned facts of 
observation have been sought. One that com- 
mends itself to not a few of the quieter sort is 
that in these changes going on all round the star 
we are simply witnessing the echo of its explo- 
sion from the islands of space, as mass after mass 
of world-matter reflects the glow of the sudden 
irradiance. Yet there is nothing strange in a 
velocity of two hundred thousand miles a second, 
or even two million miles a second, through a 
region where resistance to motion does not exist. 
The aurora ray vibrates along the northern arch 
of heaven with a velocity comparable with that of 
light. Tongues of flame dart out from the sun’s 
surface with a velocity of two himdred’ miles a 
second. Great velocities are therefore not un- 
knovm in a universe where distance is measured 
by s^^stems and time by ages ; and it is quite 
possible that in the marvellous changes recorded 
at the Yerkes and Lick Observatories we are 
simply witnessing electrical discharges from the 
shattered star. 

Wlience and how had destruction come upon 
this particular star ? At one hour the star , is 
dark, cold, solid. A few hours later this dark, 
solid, cold body is a blazing Avorld, its solid mass 
blown apparently into countless fragments ; from 
every fragment, big or little, there pour streams 
of fiery vapour ; for millions of miles round the 
star there is a whirlpool of fire, a tempest of 
flame ; and from end to end of this great 
universe of ours the brightness of the burning 
star xDulsates. Three explanations have been given. 

Tln^ne that naturally arises first in our mind 
is th4t was struck by another star. Two 
worlds,, each moving at the rate of twenty miles 
a second, come in collision, and the result is the 
annihilation of both. The force of their impact, 
changed into heat, drives their elements into 
vapour. Such a catastrophe is quite possible in 
a universe like ours, where stars and worlds, 
millions and millions in number, sweep down the 
great avenues of space with a velocity far beyond 
our comprehension. 

We take it that when the crack of doom comes 
to this earth of ours it will be in this fasliion. 
Some great, dark star will strike our sun fair 
and square, and then in the tmnkling of an 
eye, before the inhabitants of earth know what 
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has taken place, sim and moon and planet will be 
wra^Dped np and dissolved in an atmosphere of fire. 

We can in a certain rough way compute the 
increase in temperature that would arise from the 
collision of two great orbs. Thus, let us suppose 
that Eova Persei was moving onward through 
space with a velocity of ten miles a second — a 
moderate velocity, be it noted, for a star — when it 
collided with the body that wrought its destruction. 
The impact would be terrific, and the result of 
it would be not only the complete disintegration 
of both stars, but a sudden rise in temperature of 
about five hundred thousand degrees, an increase 
sufficient to vaporise the hardest adamant. 

The second theory which has been suggested as 
explanatory not only of iSTova Persei, but of all 
new stars, is a modification of the foregoing. 
This theory is that the new star in its flight 
through space suddenly plunged into a nebula, or 
into some portion of space denser than that 
through which it had already passed. This ex- 
planation is not only intelligible but reasonable. 
If the new star plunged into a region filled 
with matter even as rare as air, the friction 
would immediately set the star bn fire. We see 
the same phenomenon every night when a meteor 
hustles through our atmosphere. The meteoric 
rocks, with the chill of emjDty space in and 
around them,- dash into our upper air. A few 
seconds are ample for the practical annihilation 
of. most of them : in that brief space of time 
they have been subjected to a heat many times 
greater than that of a Bessemer furnace. 

AYe can imagine Nova Persei as some monster 
meteor, a meteor larger than the sun, plunging 
into a gaseous mass somewhat like our air. In 
a few hours its temperature would be increased 
a millionfold. This increase would fill the sur- 
rounding space with fire, and there would be an 
immense and ever-increasing area at fervent heat. 

To the mind of the writer,' this explanation 
has most to commend it. It is the one that is 
most in harmony with the information which has 
been gathered by hundreds of observers aided by 
the finest of modern scientific equipment. But 
, there are other explanations. There will always 
be other explanations so long as the world lasts. 

One of these explanations is of more interest 
than the rest, inasmuch as it makes a link of con- 
nection between the recent terrible volcanic eruption 
in the West Indies and the sudden appearance of 
a new star like Nova Persei. It is suggested that 
Nova Persei is, or rather was, a world somewhat 
like our oum, only vastly larger — that is, there was 
an inner core of molten matter and an outer shell 
of solid material. One day, according to the ex- 
plosion theory, this outer shell burst, and the 
interior fires rushed hither and thither like a 
devouring flood all over the stellar globe. Yast 
chemical changes went on as the lambent flames 
turned everything solid into streams of lava. Great 
•electrical disturbances took place all round the 


star. The whole phenomenon of Nova Persei, 
according to this theory, is just the destruction of 
St Pierre on a sidereal scale. 

Such a doom, of course, is possible in any star 
or planet whose interior is still molten. At any 
moment the imprisoned fires might break their 
barriers and change a cold, fruitful, life-bearing 
earth into a furnace ; but it is far from probable 
that any such fate will ever be meted out to our 
planet or to any other, and, at any rate, destruc- 
tion did not come to Nova Persei in this manner. 
No explosion could account for an access of heat 
and light any way comparable to that which was 
observed. Neither could any interior disruption 
be violent enough to hurl the star into fragments. 
The gravitational hold of the star would prevent 
this dismemberment. Yet during the ages the 
mind of man has been irresistibly drawn to this 
conception of the world’s end, so much so that 
perhaps, after all, our instinct is right and our 
science is wrong, and the vision of the Minorite 
Celano, of the 

Dies irce, dies ilia 

Solve t sseclum in favilla, 

is a vision of those things that mil be in the later 
days. 

We have already touched on one strange circum- 
stance connected with the appearance of Nova 
Persei. Dr Anderson saw it for the first time at 
a few minutes to three o’clock on the morning of 
22nd February — that is, the news of the strange 
occurrence reached our planet then ; but when did 
the -event actually take place ? 

One of the things that impressed the writer more 
than any other -with the magnitude of China was 
this, that the people living in certain parts of the 
western border of that empire heard tidings of the 
war with Japan only when the struggle was long over. 

At Greemvich and at some of the other foremost 
observatories attempts have been made directly and 
indirectly to determine the distance of Nova Persei. 
As yet this distance defies measurement. The star 
is so far away that we have no instruments refined 
enough to deal mth the problem. But we know 
that the sudden blazing up of Nova Persei was 
over and done mth before our great-grandfathers 
were born. It happened more than two hundred 
years ago — perhaps two thousand years ago. All 
this time the news was swiftly travelling earth- 
wards, travelling on and on and on, two hundred 
thousand miles every second of the clock, past star 
and nebula and system, never halting, never falter- 
ing — ^yet it took hundreds of years to come to us ; 
and beyond us lie countless worlds that ’will not see 
the new star for centuries to come. Hundreds of 
years hence in tli&ir sky mil appear suddenly in 
the constellation of Perseus a strange star ; it mil 
increase in brightness for a few days just as it did 
in ours ; it will fade away intermittently just as it 
did in ours. There is no imagination here ; only 
sober facts. 

We may be allowed, in closing our narrative of 
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tliis wonderful star, to make one excursion into the 
region of imagination. As the news of the star 
passes on through space, are there any beings beyond 
ourselves who will take record of its appearance? 
It has taken centuries to come to us. Did any 
other creatures in some far-off world lift their eyes 
to the stars and wonder, as we do, what all this 


meant ? Will some mortal like ourselves in some 
remoter world, in a day yet to come, see the sight 
and have the intelligence to say, ‘ Lo ! a new star ’ ? 
We have room enough here for the most extrava- 
gant fancy. Perhaps there is so much room that 
we shall lose ourselves if we venture to stray in 
such directions. 


BAEBE OF GEAED BATOIJ. 

CHAPTER III. — GADOUAL. 


T was not to be expected that Pierre 
would view with complete equa- 
nimity the introduction into his 
family circle of a man so full of pos- 
sibilities as this good-looking sailor- 
lad. His eyes were open ; but what 
could he do ? Por his o^vn part he would as lief the 
man had stopped in the Pot with the rest, until in 
due time — when it had done with him — the scour of 
the Race had washed him out and laid him gently 
on the shore dovm at Plenevec ,* but Barbels im- 
petuosity had balked the Pot of its prey, and here 
he was. And Barbe’s interest in her treasure- trove 
was manifest. Again, what could he do ? Having 
saved the man’s life, he could not refuse him hospi- 
tality. Until the stranger was fairly fit he could 
not throw him out or even hint at the desirability 
of his going. He could, however, sound him gently 
as to his intentions, and that he proceeded to do 
with the simple directness of the peasant. 

Won will be going back to Plougastel, mo7i gars, 
when you are quite recovered ? ’ he said. 

Alain looked at him musingly, and Barbe looked 
at Alain. 

‘ I am not sure,’ said the young man at last, as he 
dropped a crumb for Minette and Pippo to squabble 
over. have no one at Plougastel now. My 
people are all dead, and one place is as good as 
another. Some perhaps are better.’ 

‘ Newfoundland is a great country ’ 

‘ I would give the whole of it for ten hectares of 
Brittany and a well-found boat.’ And Barbe’s eyes 
glowed responsive. 

‘Down the St Lawrence, by Riviere du Loup 
and Quebec, it is very fine country. I was there 
once,’ said Pierre. ‘ I wished my lot had been cast 
there.’ 

‘ It is fine country,’ said the young man ; ‘ but it 
is not France.’ 

‘Fine men and beautiful women,’ said Pierre 
reminiscently. 

‘ All the same ’ and the blank expressed more 

perhaps than many words. 

However, the time came, and all too quickly, 
when Alain could no longer evade the penalty of 
complete convalescence ; and one bright -morning 
found him and Pierre in the boat pulling steadily 
towards Plenevec. The emptiness within, as though 
a part of him had been overlooked and left behind 


in the Light, occasioned him much surprise and 
some bodily discomfort. 

Barbe, \rp in the gallery, waved a last farewell as 
the boat turned the corner into Grand Bayou Bay 
to avoid the force of the ebb-tide, and stood long 
watching the spot where it had disappeared. She 
also was feeling, not, strange to say, as though Alain 
had left anything behind, but rather as though he 
had left the hollow shaft still hollower and emptier 
than when he came to it. Wlio, then, was the gainer, 
since these two both felt a sense of loss? Not 
Pierre, I trow. 

‘Say then, Pierre,’ as the boat ground on the 
shingle at Plenevec, ‘what hast thou there?’ and 
the speaker, a tall, loose-limbed, powerful young 
fellow clad in blue jersey and huge sea-boots, with 
a red stocking- cap on the back of his dark head, a 
cigarette in his mouth, and his hands deep in his 
trouser-pockets, sauntered down to meet theni. 

‘ His ship went into the Pot a week ago, and all 
the rest were drowned,’ said Pierre. 

‘Yes, we’ve had them. And how did he escax)e?’ 

‘ God knows. He ’s the first I ever saw come out 
alive.’ 

‘ He has the luck without doubt. — Say then, 'mo7i 
gars, what is your next move? Where are you 
from ? ’ 

‘ Plougastel,’ said Alain. 

‘ Ah, ha ! They are fine lads at Plougastel, and 
good sailors. Can you throw and draw ? ’ 

‘ Of course. I had five years at the fishing.’ 

‘ And are you going back to Plougastel ? ’ 

‘ I have nothing to go back for.’ 

‘ Parents ? ’ 

To which Alain only shook his head. 

‘ Have a cigarette. They are not what one gets 
hereabouts, and come up and have a drink. Pierre, 
771071 vieux, you will join us in a choj^me? Mere 
Buvel’s cider is beginning to put on a flavour in its 
old age ; ’ and they drew the boat a few feet up 
the wet stones, and ground their way up to the 
little hostelry. 

A resplendent old gendarme in blue and white 
and silver, who seemed somehow out of place among 
the surrounding low colour-tones — the sober grays 
and sombre browns, and the dingy ashen hue of salt- 
bitten, sun-dried wood — strolled up as they set foot 
on the solid earth above. The only thing that came 
anywhere near his magnificence was the sun ; and 
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Monsieur Gaudriol and tlie sun together made a 
dazzling combination which inspired in the younger 
members of the community a wholesome fear of the 
law. 

‘ J Pierre ! ’ said the gendarme. ‘ All well ? ^ 

‘ All well, M. Gaudriol, I thanlv you.’ 

‘ And who is this ? ’ and the keen eye of the law 
raked Alain from truck to keelson. 

Pierre explained once more. 

‘We are going to drain a clioinne to monsieur’s 
past and future,’ said the first-comer. ‘Won’t you 
join us, M. Gaudriol?’ And they all went up 
together. 

"Wlien they had clicked the dripping mugs across 
the well - scrubbed table, M, Gaudriol, with the 
authority of a paternal and would-be omniscient 
Government with a special solicitude for wander- 
ing sheejD, proceeded to put Alain through his j)aces, 
and Alain took it all as a matter of course. 

‘Alain Carbonec — of Piougastel — age nineteen — 
sailor — parents dead — subject to one year’s service — 
of age, therefore, in one year’s time — been several 
voyages to Newfoundland — wrecked in brig Cerise 
on Grand Bayou— only one saved.’ That was the 
official report which, with a few subsequent addi- 
tions, M. Gaudriol sent up to headquarters that 
night. His own private supplement to it ran 
something like this : ‘ Good-looking lad, quiet and 
modest ; but with plenty of spirit, and intelligent. 
Doubtful how he ’ll get on with Cadoual, who has a 
bit of the devil in him at times, and is difficult. — 
However, to our cJioinnes I ’ 

‘Did you hear that old Jeannot was dead?’ said 
Cadoual suddenly to Pierre. 

‘ No. How was it ? ’ 

‘The old fool took .one drink too many four 
nights ago, and fell overboard dramng the net.’ 

‘ Humph ! ’ said Pierre. 

‘He always did drink too much, did Jeannot, and 
many ’s the time I ’ve told him so ; but as well try 
to stop a sea-gull whistling as a dry man when 
he ’s got the thirst on him,’ said Sergeant Gaudriol. 

‘ That leaves me alone in the boat, and that ’s no 
good,’ said Cadoual. — ‘ YTiat do you say, mon garsV 
to Alain. ' ‘Will you try the fishing here for a time 
before going on farther? I will give you Jeannot’s 
screw, and that includes a fifth-share in the take. 
Is it a bargain ? ’ 


‘ It ’s a bargain,’ said Alain, and they struck hands 
on it, and Cadoual, with hang-the-expense reckless- 
ness, had the cho^nnes filled again at a cost of two- 
pence the lot, and offered them cigarettes all round, 
and they clicked and drank to the partnership. 

‘You can arrange with the old one ’ — Ua meille^^ 
his mother — ‘to live with us if you like,’ said 
Cadoual. ‘ She will do you well, and at a reason- 
able figure.’ 

‘ No, monsieur, excuse me ; but I think not that, 
by your leave,’ said Alain quietly. ‘ No discourtesy 
to you or madaine, you understand. But if we are 
rubbing shoulders all night in the boat, it would be 
wiser not to be rubbing them ashore all day too, or 
they might get rough. Is it not so ? ’ 

‘ Eh bien^ mon beau ! that is as you choose ; but 
the old one would do you well.’ 

Sergeant Gaudriol nodded ap>provingly, and said, 
‘ It is good sense all the same.’ 

‘And the little one, mon vieiixV asked the old 
gendarme of Pierre before they parted. 

‘ She is well,’ said Pierre. 

M. Gaudriol frequently asked after Barbe, whom 
he remembered as a tiny suck-a-thumb in a tight 
little white cotton skull-cap on her father’s arm 
that first morning when Pierre introduced himself 
to Plenevec. He had seen her once again, a child 
of six or so, with long dark hair and big blue eyes, 
and he had seen her but once or twice since. It 
was as the dark-haired little girl that he re- 
membered her, though he knew her best as the 
skull-capped baby. 

‘ A nice-looking lad,’ said M. Gaudriol to himself 
as he mused over the new-comer that night. ‘I 
wonder how he’ll get on with George Cadoual. 
The j)Oor old Jeannot had a deuce of a time and a 
dog’s life. I’m not sure this one would take it 
sitting, as he did. However, nous verrons.^ 

A few days later he received a report from 
headquarters concerning Alain which caused him 
to regard the young fellow Avith quite neAv 
interest. 

‘ Tiens ! ’ he said to himself. ‘ What an odd Avorld 

it is ! It would be odder still if ’ and he nodded 

his head like a china mandarin. ‘ It ’s not for me 
to interfere, anyhoAv. If that was to come about 
I should take it that the bo?z Dieu had His finger 
in it.’ 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF L I T E R ATHE E. 


OHN MURRAY, the First, that 
prince amongst publishers, once 
said that the business of a XDub- 
lisher Avas not in his shop, or 
even in his connections, but in 
his brains. The founders of the 
houses of Murray, BlackAvood, Constable, and 
Daniel Macmillan of a past generation, Avho had 
all daring, shreAvdness, and large-minded enter- 
prise, are Avitnesses to the truth of this ; and 


they stamped their names not only upon their 
OAAUi firms, but upon the literature of the time. 
The personal element now counts for less, and 
the commercial for more, than Avhen William 
BlaclcAvood hesitated to suggest the idea of paj^- 
ment to the x)ersons of genius he began to gather 
round him to Avrite for his magazine. ‘ I neA^er 
did,’ he said, ‘and never AviU, hold out money 
in itself as the inducement for men of talent to 
Avrite for Maga, What I have alAvays been 
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anxious for is that able men should 'write on 
such subjects as they feel an interest in/ and 
on his part he decided never to print any article 
'svithout paying liberally for it. At the dawn of 
the twentieth century we have another order of 
things. There are authors’ societies and literary 
agents to further and safeguard the rights of 
authors ; and literature, if not sold by the yard, 
is computed by the number of words. ‘Why, 
indeed,’ says Mrs Oliphant sarcastically, ‘should 
it be considered a different kind of commodity 
from salt or sugar, or not be sold over the 
counter like a j)acket of tea?’ 

Those publishers have done best who, along 
with shrewdness, energy, and literary enthusiasm, 
combined . the business faculty of being able to 
sell and push their wares when produced, and 
Avho sufficiently gauged or anticipated the public 
taste so as to x^^^oduce what would sell. Nothing 
is easier than to fill a warehouse with ^Drinted 
stock ; it is more difficult to earn money from 
the sale of such x^i’bited matter, and in this lies 
the art of the publisher. The easy-going methods 
of a XDast generation in x)^^^Bshing and book- 
selling are gone for ever. ‘Wdl it pay?’ is stiU 
a ver}^ ]practical question, however. A 'vdsit to 
a second-hand bookseller’s or a ‘remainder’ shoj) 
might be humbling enough to a young author. 
Tons of printed matter annually change hands 
at about the cost of X)aper and x)rint. Partly 
through the insane system of discounts, the retail 
bookseller has fallen on evil times, although the 
mdespread adox)tion of the net system ]promises 
to help him. The draper and the store have 
often book departments, where cheaj) and badly- 
X)rinted books come into competition with 
ordinary trading. The bookseller who knows 
and loves books is becoming extinct in the jDro- 
vinces, and depends on an array of miscellaneous 
articles to jDay his shop-rent ; wliile the trade in 
the great centres has a tendency to concentration 
in a few hands. The multitude of snix)pety 
books and xoeriodicals has led to a deterioration 
of taste. As Byron says, ‘a book’s a book, 
although there ’s nothing in ’t,’ to multitudes, 
whose literary tastes are dormant or elementary. 

What Mr George William Curtis said lately about 
the American trade is equally applicable to that of 
the United Kingdom. He stated that the number 
of copies of a book sold is no longer a test of its 
literary value, and that it never was so. Of 
the books which reached a sale of two hundred 
thousand copies in 1900, probably not more than 
one will be read by another generation. 

In the ‘How To’ series, there are books Sow 
to Write for tlie Magazines and Sow to Write 
a Novel. Scott’s Introduction to the Fortunes 
Nigel ought to be read along 's\dth the 
latter, especially this sentence : ‘No work of 
imagination proceeding from the mere considera- 
tion of a certain sum of copy-money ever 
did, or ever will, succeed.’ It is some years 


since a little book was issued in America entitled 
Periodicals that Fay Gontrihutors. A list of those 
that do not would answer the same X)iU-’pose. The 
Literary Year-Booh furnishes a list of some three 
thousand authors. It may be an Irish way of 
saying it j but we feel certain, from the multi- 
tude of names that do not ax)i)ear on the list, 
that there are as many names left out as are 
included. The indispensable literary agent also 
figures here. By the way, the x)hotographers have 
now middlemen in London. The London agent 
of the x)i^ovincial x>botograi)her can wire as to how 
many x)i’iiits are wanted of some interesting local 
X^ersonage or event by the illustrated x^apers. This 
is handy for all x^arties concerned. Whatever the 
author may do, the publisher seldom wears his 
heart upon his sleeve, so we cannot tell how 
many out of the annual influx of six or seven 
thousand new books and new editions are really 
Xorofitable to author and x^i-^blisher. But an in- 
spection of the debit and credit side of the 
X^ublisher’s ledger in connection with many of 
these might x^rove disaj)pointing. 

It takes more than ordinary ability to accoin- 
Xfiish what William Blackwood did in making a 
first-class magazine contributor of such a chaotic 
X^ersonality as Christox:)her North, or what John 
Murray did in making a Quarterly Review editor of 
the dilatory Gifford. Johnson said of Edward Cave 
that he never looked out of his window without 
thinking of liis Gentleman^ s Magazine; and it was 
jocularly said of the first Blackwood that he 
asked every person he met to contribute to his 
magazine. That simxfiy meant that both were 
in earnest about the business. Murray, Black- 
wood, and Constable were all keen to scent a 
X^ossible client, and it is amusing to read of the 
competition amongst them in order to secure the 
services of the author of Waverley. The wide- 
awake publisher seems to believe the sentiment 
uttered by the first Murray that ‘every man has 
a book in him, if one only knew how to extract 
it.’ There has been almost as much genius 
shown in the discovery and extraction as in the 
writing of a book at times. Great is the sway 
and permanence of a good idea. Many fertile 
and useful ideas stand to the credit of the 
XDublisher. Look at the x^ermanence of and the 
fortunes made from the EncycloycBdia Britannicay 
the originator of which was Colin M‘Earquliar, 
an Edinburgh x^i'iiiter, one hundred and thirty 
years ago. Archibald Constable, by the skilful 
way he handled this work and secured fresh 
and valuable contributions after its x^^^^chase for 
£14,000 in 1812, gave it a new lease of life and 
a great rexDutation. Adam Black required assist- 
ance at first in the purchase of the Britannica 
in 1827, and he spent £184,425 on the seventh 
and eighth editions. Mr Macve}^ Napier’s editorial 
fee for the seventh edition was £6500, besides 
further payments for editing and £13,887 for con- 
tributors. As may be seen later from the estates- 
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left by two members of tlie firm of A. & C. Black, 
the balance must have been kej)t on tbe right side, 
although the possession of the copyright of Scott’s 
novels also greatly helped this firm. When Charles 
Knight completed the Fenny Oijclojpmdia, on which 
he had spent £40,000 for literary matter alone, 
there was a balance of £30,788 against the book. 

As William Blackwood’s business first crystal- 
lised around his magazine, so did that of William 
and Robert Chambers around Gliamber^s Journal^ 
in which we further see the value, permanence, 
and infiuence of an originally good idea, when 
properly fostered and carried out. The Gijclo- 
^oicUa of English Literature^ of which the first two 
volmnes of a new edition are ready, under the 
editorship of Dr David Patrick, made its first 
a^^pearance in 1844. The success of a small 
educational book on English literature led Robert 
Chambers to project the larger work, in the 
execution of which he received valuable assistance 
from Dr Robert Carruthers. Of even greater value 
and importance was that most comprehensive work, 
Ghamhers’s EncycloiocBclia : a Dictionary of Universal 
Knoioledge for the Feo 2 ole, begun in 1859 and com- 
pleted in 1868. The vogue of the new edition 
(1888-1892) has been greater than ever. As 
j)ioneers in the field of educational and general 
literature, it fell to the lot of Messrs Chambers, 
by virtue of the i^ractical value of their best 
schemes, to have them all widely imitated. This 
was the case with every successful work in their 
educational course, as well as most of the larger 
works. We only re]peat what is well known in 
the trade, and by those who use the work, that 
no encyclopasdia has had more widespread accept- 
ance and greater permanence than Chambers’s. 
Another point worth noting is that two of the 
most x30]Dular encyclopasdias have been edited and 
produced in Edinbiu-gh, although the supplement 
to one has been lately produced in London. No 
books of the same value and reputation have ever 
been wholly produced in the great metropolis. 
High-flying ideas in Rfe and literature are short- 
lived. There is a fortune, however, in what 
supplies the need of the average individual, , 

Great ideas, therefore, of practical value, once 
coined, last through many generations. They are 
not always immediately profitable, as witness Mr 
George M. Smith’s magnificent scheme for a 
Dictionary of National Biography^ in which he 
sank a large fortune. Students and Rterary men 
owe him a debt of gratitude in aR time coming 
for his monumental work. As founder of the 
Gornhill and a high-class business, he showed 
great shrewdness, generosity, and enterprise. But 
the best of men have their limitations. Accord- 
ing to Mr Eurnivall, he did not forecast the 
hold which Browning and Ruskin were to gain 
over present-day readers. While Tennyson’s 
works were earning a royalty of some £5000 a 
year to the poet-laureate, Brovming got scarcely 
£200. Smith, Elder, & Co. used to print seven 


hundred and fifty copies of a new poem by Brown- 
ing, sell from three hundred and eighty to four 
hundred the first year, from thirty to forty in the 
second, in the third three dozen, and afterwards 
odd copies. Mr Smith at first did not see the use 
of a cheap selection from such a slow-selRng poet. 
Now Browning has found his own public, not so 
large as Tennyson’s, but amongst an inteUigent 
class of the community. The Browning Society 
and a shilling selection of his poems have a share 
in the credit of helping the popularity of the poet. 
When John Ruskin wanted money, after spending 
his father’s large fortune, Mr Smith offered him 
£2000 for his copyrights. The author of Modern 
Painters did not accej)t the offer, but became his 
OUT! publisher through the medium of Mr George 
Allen, and was soon earning between £5000 and 
£6000 a year from new editions of his works. 
From this start Mr Allen also joined the ranks 
of the XDublishing fraternity, and soon gathered a 
large publishing business. Mr George Smith told 
Mr FurnivaR that he had gone into the publish- 
ing of the Gornhill Magazine on business priiicijDles. 
He had resolved to get the best article in the 
market by paying the best price. His magni- 
ficent payments for Eomola are weR knovni ; but 
before this he was prepared to pay £2000 to 
Kingsley, Tom Hughes, or Mrs GaskeR for a 
novel to run through Gornhill^ with seven years’ 
copyright attached. 

The beginning of the twentieth century wit- 
nesses a number of publishers who have built up 
large businesses and fortunes in a brief j^eriod on 
cheap journals. Sir George Ne'wnes, with no ex- 
perience of journalism beyond what came to him 
from reading the journals of the day, knew what 
he himself Rked ; and, generaRsing from his oum 
taste, hit upon the Tit-Bits vein, the nucleus of 
his business. One night in 1880 he was reading 
the Manchester Evening News^ when he came across 
a story which pleased and interested him, and he 
said to his wife, ‘ There ! that ’s what I caR a 
real tit-bit. This but for it, is to-day 

decidedly duR, because there is absolutely no 
news to put into it. Now, why cannot a j^aper 
be brought out containing nothing but “tit-bits” 
such as this?’ The successful inauguration of 
such a paper led to fame and fortune, and it has 
been widely imitated. 

There is an immense amount of wasted energy 
in the preparation of newspaper and magazine 
articles which are hawked round — that is, the 
supply far exceeds any possible demand. For in- 
stance, Harioei^s Magazine^ wliich can only use from 
two to three hundred articles annuaRy, had twenty 
thousand offered in a recent year. Letters to 
editors and publishers, unless under exceptional 
circumstances, shoiRd be brief and business-like. 
Hundreds of people are tempted by Avhat they 
hear of the earnings of authors to try their fate, 
forgetting that the business of authorship may 
require a long and severe apprenticeship ; that the 
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wish is not always father to success. William 
Jerdauj of the Literary Gazette, whose experience 
ranged over the first fifty years of last century, had 
written hundreds of obituaries of authors in which 
this was a stereotyped line, ‘ He died in poverty and 
left his family in distress.’ The brothers Chambers 
of Edinburgh and Dickens in London were the 
only two cases which occurred to him wliile 
writing where men had done as well through 
literature as if their talents had been directed to 
another profession. This is too dark a picture, 
and happily matters have improved in ■ many 
respects. With hundreds of new avenues for 
fresh talent, abundance of cases of great success 
could be mentioned to-day; although Jordan, 
from ten or twelve volimies, none of which had 
been a failure, did not ‘reap as much as would 
have fed a grasshopper.’ The follies of authors 
must be laid to their own account. Pinnock, of 
Pinnocl^s Catechism, wdiile in receipt of a hand- 
some income, made a corner in veneer wood and 
ruined himself ; while Tennyson at a very critical 
period of his career invested all his capital in a 
business for wood-carving by machinery. Hypo- 
chondria followed, and his life was despaired of ! 
Although a poet, he had as good a grasj) of the 
business side of literature as Scott, else he had 
never died worth £57,000. The personality of 
Robert Browning was only £16,000. Carlyle had 
£35,000 to leave to his relatives, while Oraigenput- 
tock estate, which came to him through his wife, 
went to Edinburgh University. The novelist has 
greater triumphs too, as witness the sums earned 
by Trollope, Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot. 
Even the story of Bah and his Friends, by Dr John 
Brown, meant something in a pecuniary way. 
It had a large sale, and the Doctor one day re^ 
marked to a friend that he was going to have 
a holiday on the Continent ‘ on Bab’s Tail ! ’ 

Sir Walter Besant, who did not become wholly 
dependent upon literature until he was fifty, re- 
commends would-be authors to start with some 
backing, ‘ a mastership in a school, a Civil Service 
clerkship, a post as secretary to some institution 
or society ; anything, anything rather than depend- 
ence on the pen, and the pen alone.’ As secre- 
tary of the Palestine Exploration Fund, he had a 
salary of £300 a year as a stand-by ; before he 
resigned this he was earning another £200 a year 
by authorship. Not every one can follow this 
advice or his example, for when unmarried he 
says he lived in chambers. ‘My rent was £40 a 
year ; my laundress, washing, coals, lights, and 
breakfast cost me about £70 a year. My dinners 
— it is a great mistake not to feed well — cost me 
about thirty shillings a week. Altogether I could 
live very well indeed on about £250 a year. 
Practically I spent more, because I travelled when- 
ever I could get away, and bought books, and 
was fond of good claret. The great thing in 
literary work is always the same — to be inde- 
pendent ; not to worry about money, and not to 


be compelled to do pot-boiling. I could afford to 
be anxious about the work and not to be anxious 
at all about money.’ Thus far Sir Walter Besant’s 
secret of success lay in following these rules : 
‘ (1) I was not dependent on literature ; I could 
spend time on my work. (2) I began by j)roduc- 
ing a book on the subject on which I desired to 
be a specialist. The work had a succes Testime, and 
in a sense made my literary fortune. (3) This 
book opened the doors for me of magazines and 
reviews. (4) The knowledge of French matters 
also opened the door of the daily press for me. 
(5) I followed up the line by a second book on 
the same subject. The press were again, on the 
whole, very civil.’ ■ The late Robert Buchanan 
was very fierce upon the subject, and he wrote 
to Besant : ‘ I say to you now, out of the full- 
ness of my experience, that had I a son who 
thought of turning to literature as a means of 
livelihood, and whom I could not dower with 
independent means of keeping Barabbas and the 
markets at bay, I would elect, were the choice 
mine, to save that son from future misery by 
striking him dead with my own hand.’ Mr T. P. 
O’Connor is a good deal more hopeful and 
inspiriting in the experiences he has set down 
from time to time. 

As to poetry, we are supposed to be in a bad 
way : Mr Stopford Brooke tells us that we have 
no captains in poetry like Browning or Tennyson, 
with master-ideas. Mr Jerdan, of the Literary 
Gazette, once advertised that if any one wanted a 
ton of bad poetry they might apply at the Literary 
Gazette Offices, 362 Strand. One fish rose to the 
bait, in the shape of a certain Henry Johnsone, 
invalided from the navy, who asked for a quota- 
tion for thirty, forty, or fifty pounds weight. . He 
explained that as he was at present confined to 
his room from ill-health, therefore ‘those to-be- 
exx^ected very interesting papers will form a fund 
of amusement during that period.’ Any remainder 
bookseller might supply a ton, at waste-X)aper 
X^rice, on receiving due notice. 

Forty-two years, or the life of an author, is 
considered too short a period by some authori- 
ties for either publisher or writer, or those de- 
pendent upon him, to get the full benefit of his 
literary x>roperty. Unless it be very exceptional 
literary property, the life will have gone out of 
it long ere the expiry of that period. Nothing is 
more notable in the literature of to-day than the 
short-lived nature of the reputations of young 
authors. These partake of the nature of Jonah’s 
gourd. We need not give examples. The exx^iry 
of copyright means cheaxDening all round, and many 
publishers now compete in furnishing what for- 
merly was the monopoly of one. There is a distinct 
public benefit here. The works of Scott and many 
of the novels of Thackeray and Dickens are out of 
copyright, and so have been multiplied. Fashions 
change ; but cheap and neat reprints, such as those 
in Dent’s Series or Nelson’s Century Library, are 
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never out of fashion, Charles Dickens continued 
a custom of an earlier day in having Piclmiclc 
issued in shilling parts with green paper covers. 
Some of Thackeray’s novels and those of Lever 
and Trollo]pe w'ere so issued. No publisher 
or novelist would think of such a method to- 
day, and the three-volume issue has also ceased. 
Twenty years ago Macmillan & Go. set the fashion 
of sixpenny reprints in quarto size, which from 
their inconvenience were soon drojpped. We are 
in the era of much handier crown octavo six- 
penny reprints, , which sell by the hundred thou- 
sand, one novelist admitting the receq^t of a 
cheque for £500 by way of royalty on a book 
so published, which he thought was quite dead. 
These sixpenny editions go to a different public 
from the higher-^Driced books, the sale of which 
they neither help nor hinder. 

Our national drink-bill is now something like 
£160,000,000 ; our national book-bill, including the 
purchase of school-books and text-books, has been 
reckoned at between £2,000,000 and £3,000,000, 
which for a population of forty millions works 
out at something less than two shillings a head, 
as against nearly four pounds a head for liquor. 
It is very difficult to account for the popularity 
of some books : reviews at least no longer make 
or mar a book. The sale of Marie Corelli’s last 
novel, which was never sent out for review at all, 
has been greater than that of any former one. 
Macaulay believed he had ‘smashed’ Croker’s 
edition of Boswell’s Johnson in the Edinburgh; but 
this did not prevent Murray from selling between 
forty and fifty thousand copies. Neither did 
Croker’s onslaught on ‘that most mischievous 
parody of history’ — Macaulay’s History, which he 
regarded as an historical romance, that would never 
be quoted as authority on any question or point of 
the history of England — prevent the author from 
handling a cheque for £20,000, only a portion of 
the earned by this laborious work. The 

newspapers that print reviews, give large space 
to literature, and print literary gossii? are more 
numerous than ever ; so are the special journals 
which concern themselves with books and book- 
men. The man in the street is kej)t perfectly 


well informed as to all that is being done 
amongst authors and publishers. 

Bookselling and publishing are far from being 
lucrative professions as compared with many we 
could mention. If we consider the labour and 
risk involved, and the amount of capital sunk, it 
seems astonishing that many should have done so 
w^ell. A great idea or a good business may have 
been inherited and extended. In other cases the 
business from which the money has been made 
was founded and extended in the lifetime of the 
testator. The present . John Murray, who once 
said he belonged to the obstetric branch of the 
great literary community, hinted that if a man 
wanted riches he must appeal not to the great 
heart of the people, not to the great head of the 
people, but to the great stomach of the people : 
beer or pills or soda-water must claim his atten- 
tion. The estate of the late George M. Smith, of 
Smith, Elder, & Co., was £761,965 ; but this was 
not all earned in publishing. That of Thomas 
Nelson, of T. Nelson & Sons, who died at the 
age of sixty-nine, was £630,867 ; George William 
Better, of Cassell, Better, & Galpin, £520,561 ; 
Alexander Macmillan, of Macmillan & Co., 
£179,011 ; Adam Black, of A. & C. • Black, 
£147,261 ; George Eoutledge, £94,774; George 
Lock, of Ward, Lock, & Co., £119,010 ; George 
Bentley, of Richard Bentley & Son, £85,845 ; 
George Bell, of George Bell & Sons, £35,596 ; the 
late John Murray, £71,000 ; Francis Black, £72,000 ; 
Sir Thomas Clark, of T. & T. Clark, £210,566. 

These are small amounts as compared with what 
some millionaires and multimiRionaires — great iron- 
masters, shipovuiers, brewers, or distillers — have 
died possessed of. Yet if all are animated by the 
noble purpose of Daniel Macmillan, founder of the 
firm of Macmillan & Co., that ‘as truly as God 
lives we are His ministers and help to minister 
to the well-being of the souls of men,’ there are 
large compensations. Wliile laborious, exacting, 
and risky, publishing has its prizes, and the 
thought that in the exercise of his profession he 
has added to the recreation or moral and intel- 
lectual well-being of the community ought to be 
no slight solace to any publisher or literary man. 


THE THTERVEHTIOH OF GRICE, JHHIOR. 

PART III. 



ITH the obtrusion of this minor 
interest, Loddard felt his power of 
concentration weakened. Trying to 
make up his arrears of work on his 
return from the walk, he found the 
picture of his hostess — as, gazing 
with wistful eyes over the gray sea, she had 
told her meagre little story — interpose between 
himself and his writing-pad, and midnight saw 
him abandon the fruitless task in disgust 


All-unconsciously, the laudable if injudicious 
desire to brighten Mrs Kenhett’s dull existence 
retarded the completion of Loddard’s novel. The 
writing that had made such notable progress 
during the early days of his sojourn at Mersh- 
fields languished. Interest in his landlady’s 
affairs insidiously usurped the place in his 
thoughts that rightly belonged to the characters 
of his stor}^ Sitting with a pen in his hand 
and foolscap before him, Loddard often discovered 
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himself mechanically scribbling little horses over 
the pax^er, the while he sought, by listening to 
the sounds of the house, to gather what Mrs 
Kennett’s occupation was. 

On the afternoon succeeding their evening walk 
he strolled up to West Mershfields ostensibly to 
rex^lenish his store of tobacco, actually to inspect 
the ubiquitous Mr Grice. 

That Mr Grice was an important personage in 
Mershfields there could be no niicertainty. The 
notice-board outside the little Independent Chax)el 
bore his name as lay pastor. W. P. Grice was em- 
blazoned large in gilt letters over the window of 
the bakery ; and, entering the grocery and postr 
office combined, Loddard interviewed Mr Grice. 

It must be confessed that Mrs KennetPs q)i’ovi- 
dence to t^e cast in a different mould 

from that antici^iated b}'' her guest. He was tall, 
broad-shouldered, and muscular, with stiff black 
hair and a bushy black moustache. His manner 
while discussing the relative merits of rival 
brands of tobacco, and recommending a sx)ecial 
blend of his own, was courteous yet dignified, as 
befitted a man of substance. Even when viewed 
with a background of the tea-canisters, jam-jars, 
tin saucepans, balls of tudne, and all the household 
multifaria that go to the furnishing of a idllage 
store, Mr Grice gave an impression of strenuous 
individuality. Then, his purchase comxffeted, 
Loddard quitted the shop endowed with an un- 
willing respect for its owner. 

That Mr Grice’s concern for Llrs Kennett’s 
welfare might be caused by any sentiment deeper 
than ^goodwill did not occur to Loddard, who 
imagined that Mr Grice’s possession of two little 
daughters augured also the ownership of a wife. 
It was an unpleasant shock to him when, 
Avalking in the burial-groimd surrounding the 
weather-beaten church, taking notes of quaint 
local names graven on the tombstones, he came 
upon that of Grice : ‘ Sacred to the memory of 
Rebecca, beloved wife of W. P. Grice, of this 
parish.’ So ran the inscrix)tion, and the date 
proved indubitably that for the past three years 
Mr Grice had been a widoAver. 

Probably Mrs Kennett doubted her own dis- 
cretion, for their evening Avalk Avas not repeated. 
When Loddard suggested its recurrence she 
declined, ^ffeading urgent home occupations ; but 
Loddard, finding out the hours AAdien her serAuces 
Avere required at the Independent Chapel, chanced 
to be in the vicinity Avhen her labours ended, 
ready to escort her home. To such apparently 
casual encounters she could, scarcely formulate 
objections. 

Sundry ginger-hued bDls announcing a. pros- 
pectiA^e charity entertainment by the Amateur 
Dramatic Club of the nearest toAvn, exhibited in 
the AvindoAA'S of the local library, suggested a 
ready-to-hand means of introducing a little variety 
into the monotony of his landlad 3 ’'’s days ; and 
Loddard lost no time in securing tAvo reserA^ed 


seats. Had he Avaited to gain Mrs Kennett’s 
consent before buying the tickets the 
Avould not have been made. As it Avas, she 
raised sincere demur against the seeming levity 
of her AAutnessing a theatrical x^erformance. Hard 
experience, hoAvever, engenders an exaggerated 
resx^ect for the A^alue of money ; so Avhen 
Loddard, in a fit of boyish x^etulance at her 
obduracy, sxooke of tearing ux) the tickets if she 
refused to accompany him, and shoAved signs of 
X)romx3tly x^^-^tting his threat into action, Mrs 
Kennett . conquered her scrux3les and Avent. 

To Loddard, Avhom familiarity Avith the best 
London theatres had rendered fastidious, the 
naive delight evinced by his comx^anion Avas a 
treat. It aaus the first stage-x^lay she had AAut- 
nessed, and even its many and obtrusive faults 
failed to lessen her enjoyment. 

The first act Avas half through before the 
stage management discovered that the footlights 
Avere yet unlit. The star actor took one of 
Toole’s most sx^rightly parts at a funeral x^ace. 
An untimely accession of modesty imx^elled the 
leading lady to turn her back to the audience 
and Avhisper her lines. The minor characters 
made inconsequent motions Avith the arms as 
though SAvimming. Even the curtain essayed the 
time-honoured x^easantry familiar to amateur cur- 
tains of descending unexx^ectedly in the middle 
of an act, and refusing to be cajoled doAAui at its 
close. 

Loddard’s ridicule aAvoke no response in Mary 
Kennett. To her it Avas all dazzlingl}^ beautiful 
and brilliantly Avitty ; and the knowledge that a 
crudely acted farce meant intense enjo^’-ment to 
her aroused fresh stounds of x^ity l^er com- 
XDanion’s impressionable heart. 

The reserved seats had been almost empty. 
That small x^roportion of Mershfields’ residents 
AAdio x^atronised dramatic entertainments deemed 
it folly to exx)end tAvo shillings a head Avhen 
they could Avitness the same performance nearly 
as comfortably for one shilling, or even for 
sixpence. Before the curtain rose on the subur- 
ban draAving-room setting that, Avith some slight 
redisx^osition of the furniture, served for both 
Xfiays, Mrs Kennett’s feeling that their x^osition 
AA^as unduly conspicuous rendered her constrained 
and neiumus. With the enjoyment of the acting 
her apprehensions vanished ; but during the Avalk 
liomeAA^ards they returned threefold, and the 
sudden cessation of her hax^py chatter made 
Loddard demand the reason of her silence. 

‘I knoAV it seems ungrateful after all your 
kindness in taking me, Mr Loddard ; but I Avas 
Avondering A\ffiat the chapel folks Avoidd say if 
they laieAV I had gone.’ 

‘ Honsense ; don’t Avorry about a trifle like 
that. "^Waat right haA^’e they to criticise you, 
I ’d like to knoAv ? ’ he rex^lied lightly, draAAung 
her arm through his oaati, for the night AA^as 
moonless and the x^ath uneA^en. 
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‘ StiU, I certain I shouldn’t have gone. If my 
going is likely to give offence to — to any one, it 
can’t have been right to go, I know,’ she answered. 

There was a quaver in her voice, and Loddard’s 
lurking jealousy took fire instantly. 

‘You’re thinking of that Grice, I do believe,’ 
he said pettishl}’-. ‘ Pity you didn’t ask his 
permission before coming ! ’ 

Mrs Kennett did not deny the imxDutation. 

‘ Mr Grice is very strict,’ she admitted ; ‘ and 
he has always been so kind. I wouldn’t like 
to disappoint Mr Grice. Still,’ she added, 
extracting evident comfort from the thought, 
‘I didn’t see any of the chapel peoxffe there, 
so x)erhaj)S he may not hear about it.’ 

However, a little bird had carried the news ; 
and the next evening Loddard, seated at the 
writing-table engaged in a futile attemx)t to 
devise a wholly original method of satisfying 
justice by bringing condign vengeance on his 
villains, saw the stalwart figure of Mr Grice 
enter the gate. He wore a tall hat and his , 
Sunday frock-coat — Loddard would have rejoiced 
had it been ill-fitting, hut the garment clothed 
his rival’s manly figure to a nicety — and his 
exjDression was grave as though intent , upon 
serious business. 

Loddard’s acute ears heard Mrs Kennett utter 
a little exclamation of dismay when she opened 
the front door ; he heard their footstex)s enter 
the back parlour, "and thereafter all he gathered 
of the interview was the muffled thunder of Mr 
Grice’s deep voice. 

Quarter of an hour dragged into half-an-hour. 
The light had faded ; and Loddard, finding 
work hopeless, smoked fiercely, the while he 
tried to conjure up a vision of the scene that 
was being enacted on the farther side of the 
lath-and-plaster wall. 

‘Absurd that I should be jealous of a Grice 
— a — a pastor-y-baker,’ he assured himself, finding 
puerile and unworthy consolation in the foolish 
X3un. As the moments wore on the irritation 
of his never-patient soul increased. The murmur 
of the indistinguishable converse maddened him. 
He yearned for the right to take x^art therein, 
for the authority of defending the shrinking 
little woman from what he esteemed the insolent 
tyranny of the desx^ot Grice. 

The hands of the little marble timepiece — 
which, as its brass announced, had been 

Xoresented to Mr Kennett on the occasion of his 
marriage by the scholars and pupil-teachers of 
Wilmcote School — had crawled round to a quarter- 
past eight ; and, taking advantage of the fact that 
eight o’clock was his supper-time, Loddard tugged 
viciously at the bell. 

His somewhat mean subterfuge x^roved entirely 
successful. A minute later he had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing the gate clang behind the retreating 
form of Mr Grice ; but, to Loddard’s keen disap- 
pointment, it was the little maid who hobbled in 


to spread the cloth. Her mistress, she said in 
rex)ly to his inquiry, had gone to bed with a 
headache ; and Loddard, writhing in impotence, 
had vain thoughts of demanding an interview 
with the domineering Grice. Then, common- 
sense x^revailing, he worked off his steam by 
writing a long letter to Pixley, who had always 
been his confidant, giving a full account of the 
occurrence, and probably affording Pixley a much 
clearer concex3tion of the state of his feelings 
than he had any intention of doing. 

Next morning the reax3pearance of the juvenile 
servitor showed that Mrs Kennett was x^^-^rposely 
avoiding him ; and Loddard, his pride aroused by 
the idea that in her dealings with him she must 
be acting upon the counsel of Mr Grice, hotly 
resolved to ignore her. 

As the hours wore by his resolution weakened ; 
and when only the initial stex^s of his afternoon 
walk had been taken he turned abruptly, and 
retracing his stex^s, re-entered the house, and 
tapx^ed x^6remx)torily at the door of the back 
X)arlour. 

Mrs Kennett, who was bending disconsolately 
over the worn tablecloth she x^rofessed to darn, 
started at his sudden appearance, looking up at 
him through tear-reddened eyes. 

‘What does this mean? W^hy have you boy- 
cotted me?’ Loddard demanded. Then, his 
resentment melting before her evident distress, he 
added more gently : ‘ It is hardly fair to cold- 
shoulder me without warning, is it?’ 

Fresh tears had weUed up at his words. ‘I 
know it was mikind and rude ; but I thought it 
was — ^wise,’ Mrs Kennett murmured huskily as, 
taking up the needle — from which the involun- 
tary start wherewith she had greeted her guest’s 
entrance had jerked the darning lineii — she tried 
to rethread it, an attempt frustrated by her tear- 
dimmed vision. 

‘ What did that man say to you ? ’ Loddard asked. 

‘ Grice, I mean ; I saw him come in last night.’ 

‘He said my conduct was unbecoming — that 
I ought to be irreproachable — a — an example to 
the rest of the congregation.’ 

‘Unbecoming — simxfiy because you went to a 
blatant amateur x^^rformance of an idiotic farce ! 
Great powers ! and you sat here and listened, and 
meekly endured his confounded intermeddling ! 
You are your oa\ti mistress surely, and yet you 
allow this — Grice — to march into your house and 
dictate what you should or should not do ! ’ 

Mrs Kennett was feebly seeking to defend her 
conduct by repeating her well-worn formula re- 
garding the past kindness of her self-appointed 
censor, when Loddard interposed. ‘ WTiat else did 
he say? He couldn’t x^ossibly lecture for hours 
on your sinful x^aygoing?’ 

Her hands ceased their futile attempts to guide 
the thread through the needle’s e^^e, and drox^x^ed 
helxDlessly into her lap. Two tears that had hung 
trembling on the verge of her long eyelashes, 
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escaping, rolled down lier clieeks ; but lier quiver- 
ing lips made no reply. 

‘ He said something about me, I know, and you 
must tell me what it was, or I swear 111 go to 
him this moment and insist upon learning.’ 

‘ Oh no, you must not do that ! Oh, I hope 
you won’t ! ’ urged Mrs Kennett, alarmed by the 
half -uttered threat. 'Mr Grice did not mention 
y-our name — ^he really didn’t. He only said that 
he thought that in future it would be more 
discreet if— if I only took— lady lodgers.’ 

‘ Well, of all the infernal impudence ! ’ Loddard 
ejaculated. Then, fired by the determination at 
all costs to circumvent the detested Grice, he 
seated himself on the sofa beside his hostess, and 
captured the trembling hand that held the cotton. 
In his joy at finding it make no effort towards 
release, a flood of burning words rushed pell-mell 
to his lips. A moment later and he would have 
made irrevocable confession of feeling that, though 
evanescent, was at the time perfectly sincere; but 
with the utterance of the first words came a 
peremptory knocking at the front door, a sum- 
mons so violent that its sudden onslaught well- 
nigh shook the flimsy structure of the dwelling. 

The absurd notion that some emissary of his 
rival had come to xDrevent the declaration of his 
sentiments flashed through Loddard’s thoughts; 
but almost before it had time to formulate, the 
maid brought in a telegram addressed to himself. 

Tearing It open, he read the laconic message ; 
^'Return London instantly. Urgent reason. Bring 
maniLscriiot and luggage . — Pixley.’ 


Loddard knew his friend Pixley well enough to 
realise that no trivial necessity had called forth 
this ]Doremptory demand for his return to town ; 
and natural curiosity as to the nature of the 
^Dressing business comxdetely routed all idea of 
love-making from his mind. 'Return instantly,’ 
the telegram said ; and a hurried glance at the 
local time-table showing that there was just time 
to catch a train, he desj^atched the juvenile maid 
to hire a conveyance, and rushed upstairs to pack 
his belongings. Before his x3rex)arations were 
com^dete the Avagonette, Avherein the proud mes- 
senger had returned seated in state, Avas AA^aiting 
at the gate, and but scant leisure remained in 
Avhich to bid his hostess adieu. 

They said 'good-bye’ in the narroAV hall. The 
Avistful broAAm eyes ux)turned to his held the 
X)athetic x)atience of those to Avhom the 'slings' 
and arroAvs ’ are no novelty ; but their OAvner did 
not trust herself to sx)eak. 

Loddard Avould gladly have shoAAm his symx)athy 
by some outAvard manifestation of tenderness ; 
but a suggestive creaking at the farther end of 
the passage, giAung Avarning that the juA^enile 
menial Avas peeping through the half-open kitchen 
door, forbade the . possibility of an affectionate 
leave-taking. 

'I must run aAvay noAV,’ he Avhispered, tightly 
grasping her cold hand. ' Only dire necessity 
takes me ; you knoAv that — don’t you ? But I ’ll 
come back in no time — to-niorroAv or next day at 
farthest. Watch for me at the AvindoAv. ' I ’d like 
to think of you doing that.’ 


THE ETHER AHD WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

By St John Richahds. 


OIENTIFIC progress is attended by 
a simplification of means Avith an 
extension of results. The discoA^ery 
that Avater ahvays finds its level 
abolished the need for aqueducts 
like those of ancient Rome ; the 
discovery that the earth itself comx)letes the 
circuit of the electric current disposed of tAventy- 
three out of the tAventy-four Avires Avhich Avere 
em]3loyed in the earliest systems of telegrax)hy ; 
and noAv the researches of Hertz and of Josex)h 
Henry, developed and ajDplied by the inA^entive 
genius of Signor Marconi, haA^'e established the 
surprising fact that telegra^Dhic Avires are alto- 
gether unnecessary, as electric currents may be 
made to traverse immense distances Avithout any 
connecting medium other than that afforded by 
the* ether of space. This discovery shoAVS once 
again how ready the energies of Nature are 
to be yoked in the service of man, provided 
he conforms to the conditions necessitated by 
the laAvs of their 0]3erations. Like the genius 
of the lamp, they must yield obedience to 


him Avho possesses the talismanic secret of their 
movements. 

To trace the rise of the neAV telegraphy Ave 
must go back a little. In 1842 Josej)h Henry, 
of America, observed that an electric current 
circulating through a coil x^l^-ced on the roof 
of his house AA^as instantaneously repeated on 
another coil lying in the basement, and this 
despite the intervening floors and ceilings and 
the distance of thirty feet aigaxt In 1858 
James Simjpson, of Dundee, succeeded in trans- 
mitting messages across the river Tay by means 
of Avires on both sides of the stream lying 
parallel to each other ; but his early death 
prevented him from develojping his method. The 
greatest name, hoAvever, in this connection is 
that of Hertz, Avho in 1888 conducted a series of 
experiments as to the radiation of energy into 
'free space’ and its reception by means of syn- 
tonised receivers. It is along this line of research 
that Marconi has travelled, and has been able 
successfully to demonstrate that, by the aid of a 
suitcible transmitter and receiver, electric messages 
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can be sent through ‘free space’ over wide areas. 
Marconi’s system is now in operation between 
two of the Channel Islands and between light- 
shq^s and the coast. Marconi declares that the 
distance the current can be made to travel de- 
pends entirely on the amount of the exciting 
energy, so that with a large transmitter he can 
flash ‘with a celerity no less than thought’ a 
message to America. In the presence of these 
practical results and the promise of more to 
follow, the inquiring mind naturally asks, ‘How 
can these things be?’ Strange as the process 
seems, there must be an explanation, for 
Miracles are ceased ; 

And therefore we must needs admit the means 

How things are perfected. 

The answer to the question is : the ether does 
it. But the explanation that can be given of 
the process at present is only partial, principally 
because of our ignorance as to the composition 
and properties of the ether. This ether is not, 
of course, the ansesthetic, but the ether of space, 
in which, as scientists now agree, is to be found 
the origin and explanation of the great forces of 
light, heat, chemical action, and electricity. Eor 
the purpose of understanding how electric waves 
travel, the ether must (at least until the new 
gi’anular theory has been further investigated) be 
conceived as an elastic, continuous jelly of infinite 
tenuity which fills all space and permeates all sub- 
stances. It fills equally the intervals between the 
great bodies of the solar system and the interstices 
between the molecules and atoms of matter itself. 
That matter is quite solid is a popular delusion. 
It is now proved that no substance is absolutely 
solid. Eor instance, the metals on the railway 
lines, though tempered before being laid, are 
so porous as to be constantly contracting and 
expanding according to the temperature. A long 
tree- trunk, the ends being sawn off, will transmit 
the sound of a needle scratching at one end so 
that it can be heard at the other. Blocks of 


stone from a quarry are allowed to stand years 
in the open before being used, so that the gases 
of the atmosphere may soak into their substance 
and render them hard and durable. 

How, heat travelling through metal, sound 
through wood, and chemical action through stone 
are quite commonplace phenomena to what 
Hature is performing every instant in the vast 
laboratory of the universe. The force of gravita- 
tion which holds our solar system in its place, 
the heat and light from the sun which sustain 
life on our planet, have to traverse distances 
that dazzle the mind to contemplate ; yet in 
these great instances, as well as in the apparently 
smaller ones specified, the ether is doubtless the 
medium in and by which they travel. It is the 
connecting - link between worlds and between 
atoms. The ‘ether,’ says Professor Slack, ‘must 
be so thin and so light that an inconceivable 
quantity would be required to weigh a pound. 
Yet, when in motion, the marvellous speed of 
its oscillations enables it to exert gigantic force. 
In consequence of its wonderful elasticity it can 
convey light a million times quicker than air 
can convey sound.’ 

This potent, all-pervading ether ignores the 
existence of material obstacles to its progress, 
and thus it is that the secret of wireless 
telegraphy is to generate electric waves and 
launch them into the ether, and the ether mil 
convey them to wherever the prepared or 
syntonised receivers are waiting to absorb and 
register them. The ether, then, is the actual 
transmitter of wireless telegraph messages. 

It is only in recent years that the ether has 
become a subject of scientific investigation, and 
already, as mentioned, many of the cosmic forces 
have been traced to its action. The success 
attained in transmitting electric waves by its 
agency is startling evidence of its reality and 
its possibilities, and may be taken as a sure indi- 
cation of other wonderful developments to follow. 


MT LITTLE AFFAIR WITH THE BASQUES. 

By C. Edwardes. 


OLLIHGTON,’ said the Duke to me 
(though he wasn’t a duke really 
till a year later) one blazing day 
early in July 1813, when he had 
caught me yawning on the river 
side of the Chofres — as pretty a 
mark for the Erenchmen t’ other bank of the river 
as well could be — ‘you can spend j'Our time for 
the nation better than that. Step this way.’ 

Sabre- j)oint 1 I don’t suppose a man in the army 
— ay, in both armies — felt more ashamed of himself 
at that moment. To be dropped on like a loafer ! 
And yet, when you come to the truth, we were 
most of us having an idle time then, waiting for 


the river to dry up to give us a decent chance of 
a crossing. Rey, the Governor of San Sebastian’s 
fort La Mota, knew we had a warm thing on ; and 
all the Erenchies were taking a rest. It wasn’t 
their business to waste ammunition until they’d 
got something solid and red to pepper at ; for they 
couldn’t tell how soon our authorities at home 
were going to wake up and send the General the 
ships he hungered for, to block the tovm seawards 
and stop that confounded dribble landwards from 
Erench ports of belly-cheer and powder, which 
made some of us weep — that is, grind our teeth 
— at such a missing of opportunities. 

I jumped up as if I had got another bullet in the 
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mere meat of my leg. Vittoria, a month ago, had 
treated me to that pleasure, and the bit of lead 
itself was laid by for my wee daughter Molly to 
play with, if so be I might get home a sound man 
and not a white-haired old cripple with the very 
lead itself melted in my pocket from old age and 
the heat of countless summers in Spain. Eor who 
could tell how long we were to be fighting battles 
for the Dons, and what trouble their pig-headed 
ingratitude might land us in ere the peace was 
signed ? 

‘Your humble servant, sir !’ I said, saluting and 
thinking to myself that it was all up with my hopes 
of an adventure for the next three months. The 
General was going to punish me by putting me on 
commissariab work : that, or prisoners’ guard, or 
worse still. But devil a bit of that it was, praised' 
be his lordship for his ripe good sense ! 

‘You’re the only man in my army, Tollington, 
who gets fat on exercise,’ said the Duke dryly. 

He said that, turned to see which of his suite had 
laughed, and then turned to the other side to see 
what Sir Tom Ryle meant by daring to warn him 
about anything. 

A round-shot splintered a few square yards of 
granite close to the left of us, making one man sing 
out and hop into the air. Those artful beggars had 
sighted us, and found the temptation irresistible, 
that was all ; and enough too, if they had shoved 
their gun’s muzzle an inch or two more to the 
south. Tlien, by my faith ! there would have 
been no Wellington at Waterloo, and my little 
Molly would have had her fiaxen ^Digtail tied with 
crape inside a month, and be crying in her leisure 
moments, ‘ Oh, my poor daddy ! ’ 

‘ Drom the Mirador, sir,’ said Sir Tom. 

But the Duke said nothing ; he just jerked his 
head at me, and I followed him, the others drawing 
apart. And, in the words of the Scriptures, my 
heart leaped within me, for I knew by the lie of his 
lips that he’d been looking for some one to do 
special service, and had now found just that same 
suitable person. 

‘Tollington, you know the Basques, I think,’ 
he said quickly. ‘ I want you to get off at once 
to Olazazagua yonder’ — ^lie nodded towards the 
P^^renees— ‘ and use your wits. You have brains 
as well as stomach, when you like to use them, and 
I request you to use them in thorough earnest, sir, 
on this occasion. The safety of my rear depends on 
your activity and intelligence.’ 

That was proud hearing. If I beamed thanks- 
givings in the General’s face, who can blame me ? 

I ’d have kissed his hand as soon as the Pope’s toe 
at that moment, which, for a conscientious Catholic, 
is saying no small thing, let me tell you. 

‘Are you following me, sir ?’ he inquired sharply, 
with the clink of bright steel in his voice. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said I. 

‘ Yery well ; be off with you. Those infernal 
rascals with the infernal language of their own are 
playing crooked as usual. I can’t be hampered by 


them at this stage in the campaign, when But 

never mind that. Get to this place, Olazazagua, 
and say “ Adam and Eve ” to Father Dinis, who has 
the souls of the villagers in his keej^ing. He takes 
British pay, and has done nothing for it hitherto. 
What there is to tell, j)resumably, he will tell you. 
If you have any reason to believe he is trying any 
traitorous dodges on me, you are empowered to 
punish him as a traitor after you have summed up 
the situation. I believe some four thousand of the 
rascals are massed by that village. It ’s unaccount- 
able that Dinis has held his tongue about it. Find 
out their game and report to me in x^erson as 
speedily as possible. Do you understand me ? ’ 

‘Perfectly, General.’ 

‘Then good-morning. Of course you will make 
uj) as a Basque. You’re shaped like one. That’s 
all.’ . 

He gave me the curtest of flourishes and rejoined 
his staff j and I, knowing my General, didn’t say 
another word, but just started for camp to get into 
stockinged legs and don flat cap and one of those 
amazing thick cloaks with which the delicate moun- 
tain Ajaxes keep the damp out of their j)recious 
throats. I accounted myself about half a dead man 
already ; but that made no difference to my feet. 
They and the rest of me had just been fretting for 
an adventure, and here we had it offered to us in 
rare measure, brim-full and running over. 

It was to be yet again that cheerful and invigo- 
rating alternative, ‘ Success or Death ; but Failure 
never 1 ’ Put the words in Latin and you have 
the motto of the house of Tollington, than which 
there is none more honourable in all Ireland, from 
Antrim’s Head to Ballydavid by Dingle Bay. 

In less than half-an-hour I was a Basque to the 
life, barring my thoughts and my soul ; and cursing 
that cloak — ay, and even the bit of a net-bag in 
which I carried my bread-and-cheese, and the straw 
glove that was to do more for me in this joke, I 
reckoned, than even the General’s passwords, ‘ Adam 
and Eve.’ Faith, too ! I ’d got my shillelagh as well, 
and no weapon else. They ’re a smart lot with the 
stick and the ball in these chestnutty mountains of 
Biscaya, and I trusted fully as much to my own 
accom]plishments in these matters as to Father Dinis 
of Olazazagua for my body’s salvation and the good 
work I was to do for the British army. 

You see, I ’d had the luck early in this pestilent 
Spanish war to be cax)tured and held fast Zumarraga 
way for nigh on a year while the rest of us were en- 
joying times in Portugal ; and, as my method was, 
I’d made myself much at home in the highland 
village where I was a prisoner. I could patter 
enough of their mysterious lingo to serve my turn ; 
and I had proved myself a wonderful jpelota man. 
It was this last that got me my freedom, and now I 
meant to see what it could do for me in the more 
northern parts of this same muddled little land of 
mountains and conceited peasants with the pedigrees 
and blazonry of princes. 

It was not far I pushed that night, maybe five 
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miles past tlie farthest of oiir outposts. ’Twas as a 
wandering idiot-man that they made me welcome 
in the village where I passed the night. I thanked 
them for that hintj and had no difficulty all the 
next day in leading every Biscayan I met to believe 
I was one of the greatest idiots, loose on his travels 
to avoid the heat of the lowlands. 

I not saying this state of things was flattering 
to me. It was not, indeed. But it served me. 

It was escorted by two ladies as broad as long 
that on the second night I came among the dark 
houses and broad eaves of Olazazagua, mth the 
chestnut- trees all round it, and merry trout-streams 
lacing the' fields, mth the white tents of a small 
army set amid the meadow flowers. 

‘The poor fool is on a pilgrimage — ^lie has no 
friends,^ said one of these gracious dames to the 
first Olazazagua man we met. 

‘And,’ said the other, even more graciously, 
‘ though it is impossible a brainless man can commit 
guilty sins, he does nothing in the world but ask 
for Father Dinis of Olazazagua. He says no one 
but Father Dinis can give him a white soul again.’ 

The Olazazagua man made a coarse remark about 
the size of my stomach and laughed. ‘ Father Dinis 
is busy with the soldiers,’ he said. ‘ Besides, there 
is a romeria [saints’-day fair] this afternoon, ^vith 
games, and his reverence has much money on two 
of the contests. He has no time for fools. I’ll 
take the booby to a house where there is another 
one like him, and in the morning perhaps the priest 
may spare him ten minutes for confession.’ 

I went with this Olazazagua man like a pet-lamb 
led by a string, feeling finely stirred by the sight 
of these martial goings-on. 

‘Wliat is it?’ I asked, with a clumsy jibber, 
pointing to the troops on the green. 

‘ Ha ! he ! ’ laughed my man. ‘ The English 
shall learn what it is, all in our good time, my 
poor fool.’ 

This said, the rascal made a dive at my bag and 
pulled out my ^elota glove ; then he stood still 
and bellowed ; and, having bellowed Iris breath 
away, he shouted in a whisper, and a number of 
men as black-browed and broad-chested as himself, 
with their ugly womenkind to match, came running 
from their houses and porch seats to see what the 
matter was. 

My glove was the matter, and the questions they 
threw at me showed that if I were a fool I had 
suddenly become a respectable one. 

They asked me if I was for the contest that after- 
noon, and if I was perchance the champion from 
Bilbao who was expected to try and take the conceit 
out of their own pet, one Juan Gorostegui — bless 
his father for giving him such a name ! 

But to all this never a plain word said I. My 
thoughts were hard at work, and, mind you ! it was 
earU to change my character all at once. 

And so the hubbub echoed off, and I was taken to 
a house set on the hiUside, above the village, where 
I found my fellow-fool ; and the sight of him gave 


me a small shock, for he was an unmistakable 
Frenchy, with irons on his legs, and a volley of 
sacr^s when he saw my conductor. An ape-faced 
woman had him in charge — a woman with arms and 
shoulders like an artilleryman’s ; and to her my 
man said, as he passed me in, ‘Another babe for 
you to suckle, mother.’ With that, ere I ’d got my 
senses properly ranged, I too was seized and chained 
up like a wild beast out of. a forest. 

Before he left the house the man explained that 
martial-law of a very fierce kind would be in vogue 
in Olazazagua for the next few days. All strangers, 
fools or otherwise, were to be secured until the 
Basque army had set forth to have its cut at my 
lord by the Urumea ; and, though I spoke Basque 
of a sort, they were obliged to do their duty even 
towards a poor fool like me. 

‘ That is, if you are sure you are not the Chiquito 
from Bilbao ? ’ he finished. 

And then, faith I I made my stroke. ‘ It ’s just 
that same I am,’ I said ; ‘ only a fever has bewitched 
my head and made me the sick man I am. This 
and the trouble of getting past the outposts of the 
soldiers by the sea.’ 

That staggered him. 

‘ It ’s Father Dinis who ’ll know best what you ' 
are,’ quoth he, and left me with my companion. 
The old woman went out to shell beans, and straight 
the Frenchy aired his tongue to me. 

The language he used was very bad even for a 
man of his nation. He cursed the Basques hip and 
thigh, root and branch, from priest downwards ; 
and most he cursed them for their brazen treachery. 

Having got thus far, and astonished me with the 
news that he had come to Olazazagua on purpose 
to instigate them to take just the step they were 
taking on their ovui initiative, and had nevertheless 
been shut up as a spy, tliis Captain Delaforte told 
me a great thing. I reckon he really was a fool, or 
disappointment had watered his brain. That and 
the comfort of finding that I could understand his 
dear Paris talk greased his tongue famously. 

‘ Once let me get out of this satanic village,’ he 
cried, ‘ and I ’ve the most certain plan in my head 
for blowing Lord Wellington’s arm}^ to perdition. 
It came to me last night when I was fighting the 
fleas. I shall tell it you straight that you may see 
why I ’m so uneasy. There is the aqueduct. It runs 
underground where the British position is. Voila 1 
With the powder, and a company of fine spirits like 
myself, the thing is done ! ’ 

Faith ! I gaped at the donkey as if I saw no 
sense in him ; but I bottled up the idea and — then 
forgot it, for there were visitors at the door, and 
with them a fat, turnip-headed man in a shovel-hat 
whom I guessed to be my Father Dinis. 

‘ Welcome 1 ’ said he slyly, making the sign of 
the Cross and screwing up his eyes at me. 

It was on my tongue to cry out ‘ Adam and Eve ’ 
there and then ; but the temper of the Frenchman 
gave me wisdom. Like enough, he had come with 
credentials from Governor Key as good as mine 
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from Lord Wellington. And what better should I 
be then ? 

So I just stuck to niy fib about the 'pelota business. 
If his reverence liked, I would show him a specimen 
of my stroke, asking him to make allowance for the 
weak state of my head. And was it not a wonder- 
fully unkind thing that I should be chained up for 
just nothing at all, at all, as if I too were a bloody- 
minded soldier engaged in the devastation of the 
country ? 

That scored. 

With his own hands Father Dinis freed me. He 
was a sly one. He tried to pump me about what 
I had seen on the coast, but I had seen nothing 
except my feet on the white roads. And then, sure 
enough, he let out his rascally secret. 

‘ On your return to Bilbao, my son,’ he said, ‘ you 
shall see the bones of many an Englishman, if 
Heaven so wills it to help us.’ 

^Amen !,’ said I ; 4f Heaven so wills it.’ 

‘You will return no champion of Olazazagua, 
Hernani ; but that is what you shall see, my son,’ 
he said on, with an oily wink. 

For two pins I could have got at his throat and 
settled him at that moment, so mad was I with him 
for hoaxing the General. But a wiser instinct con- 
trolled me, and I was soon doing my begt to revive 
the skill as a iwlota player which had done me so 
good a turn three or* four years earlier. Maybe a 
hundred folks watched me ; and the most of them 
laughed. They did not reckon I should beat their 
Gorostegui if I played no better than that. But I 
kept my underhand volleys up my sleeve, as it 
were ; the more resolutely, too, when I heard my 
friend the priest gloating for all hearers about the 
bets he had certainly won. He had backed Goro- 
stegui heavily, and he offered odds of three to one 
now against me. 

They do this kind of thing in Biscaya, priests 
and people, quite as a matter of course. But 
Father Dinis was an out-and-outer. 

The time passed merrily now until the games. 
Had the Olazazagua wine been stronger than it was, 
faith ! it ’s not sure I am I could quite so hand- 
somely have kept up my part of the sun-struck 
Chiquito from Bilbao. They petted me finely, did 
the men who had put their money on me from 
sheer respect for the Chiquito’s reputation. But I 
kept my head clear, for how knew I that at any 
instant this confounded Bilbao man might not turn 
up and make things blue for me 1 Moreover, I had 
to get back to the camp without loss of time. 

As to the ways and means of this, my brains 
were bothering about them even when that tourna- 
ment in the pelota court had begun. I didn’t see 
my way that day, bedad 1 for there was to be a 
rare banquet to wind up the evening. And in the 
morning those Basque warriors were to march ! 

But let me move now at the trot. Somehow the 
spirit of the game caught me when I had lost forty 
points to Gorostegui’s twenty-eight. I recovered 
my knack at the cruzado deliveries, and in a quarter 


of an hour the tables were being turned. How the 
fellows did roar their applause 1 And how uncom- 
fortably Father Dinis nursed his blue chin and 
stared ! 

Another quarter of an hour and my side had run 
out a winner on the fifty points, leaving the Olaza- 
zagua champion and his dummy colleague staggered 
at thirty-five. I had done more. In the excite- 
ment of my joy (plus a little wholesome revenge), I 
had wound up the victory by a stinging and artful 
side-stroke which sent the ball, hard as a cannon- 
shot, at the head of Father Dinis himself. His 
reverence was lying with a brain concussion, 
and I was wearing my laurels with what grace I 
could. 

It was at about eleven o’clock, under half a moon, 
that I slij)ped out of the village. Walking all 
night, I sighted the sea when the sun had been up 
a dangerous number of hours ; and then, a weary 
but proud man, I sought out the General and made 
my report. I told him besides what I had made up 
my mind to tell him about that unlucky French- 
man’s idea of the aqueduct. And, faith ! that’s 
maybe where I made the mistake ; for, tliough it 
led to the famous mine of the 25th, and the simul- 
taneous attack over the river, we didn’t make much 
profit out of either the one or the other. Lieutenant 
Eeid got more credit for his crawl up the pipe of 
the aqueduct than Captain Tollington (though it ’s 
I that say it), who suggested it all. ’Tis ever the 
way : you must be successful if you want to succeed ; 
and this one bad egg a little spoiled my credit for 
the Olazazagua business. 

Mentioned in the despatches ? To be sure I was ; 
and the General himself said ‘ Well done ! ’ to me. 
But this was all the direct reward I got for those 
three days’ work ; this, and a gratified conscience, 
which is a good thing for any one to have, man or 
boy. 

The news reached us later that Father Dinis died 
of his hurt brain and annoyance at the defeat of the 
Basques when these came dovm their hills like ants 
into the ambush which, thanks to me, was x^repared 
for them. Well, he deserved to die for his crooked- 
ness, and that ’s all about it. 


TO A OAELIC AIL. 

The Faery Folk have wiled your face away 
From our familiar place and starry skies, 

And made a whirling veil of snow and spray 
To blind me from your eyes. 

Come yet again - 

Our curlew’s cry doth utter all the pain 
My heart feels for thy memories kind, 

And sweetness thou hast left behind. 

When twilight comes, unbar the door, 

Steal out across the drifted floor, 

And homeward turn thy face, ah ! heart’s desire. 
Dreary, dreary is the moor, 

Waste and weary is the shore, 

Oh ! come to warm thy hands by the old fire. 

John M. Hat. 


■ Printed and Published by W, & R. Chambers, Limited, 47 Paternoster Row,' L ondon ; and Edinburgh. 







MEMORIES OF HALF A OENTHRT. 

By K. C. Lehmais’N. 

PART I. 

MUST x)remise that the memories of his home at a very early age, and had come to 

which I xDropose to write are not England to fit himself for a mercantile career, 

exclusively, or even mainly, my own. Later on he established himself in Leith, and it 

certificate of birth forbids me was while living there that he was introLiced to 

(by a narrow and decreasing margin, the Chambers family. 

it is true !) to think of looking back My father was a man of great force of character, 
through the whole of the formidable period of fifty unbounded energy, and tireless industry. Immersed 
years. No : it is from letters written to or by my though he was in the daily struggle of his business, 

father and mother^ supplemented here and there he never allowed it to dull his interest in art, 

by my own recollection, that I shall draw the music, and literature. He was the son and the 

materials of these memories. I can only hope that brother of distinguished painters, and was himself 

I may be able to communicate to those who read an excellent performer on the violin. My mother, 

them here some part of the pleasure that I myself as the daughter of Eobert Chambers, had lived from 

feel in calling to mind the beloved and honoured her earliest days in a literary atmosphere. She 

names of those who were for many years the friends had known and conversed with great men, her own 

of my parents, and who are endeared to me not father not least among them. Moreover, like her 

only on that account, but also by the memory of mother and her sisters, she was musical to the 

great and unvarying kindness bestowed by them finger-tips. Her playing of the piano was a revela- 

upon the son of their friends. tion of the di\dne capacities of that difficult and 

As I write I can summon a long j)rocession of much-abused instrument. She had a touch (alas 

the departed. At its head marches Charles Dickens, that I should have to think of it as the touch of a 

and after him come Wilkie Collins, Lord Lytton, vanished hand !) from which the notes seemed tcv 

Lord Houghton, Barry Cornwall, Charles Eeade, flow in streams of liquid jewels. Her ear was 
G. H. Lewes, George Eliot, John Forster, Sir Edwin faultless, and not less so was the instinctive 

Landseer, Sir John Millais, Sir Arthur Sullivan, sympathy with which she gave Hfe and symmetry 

Eobert Browning, Sir Alexander Cockburn the and charm to any piece that she might play- 

Lord Chief- Justice, James Payn, Sir George Grove, Tenderness or rapture, yearning or passion all 

and many another. Nor must I forget my grand- the emotions that the musician strives to express 

father, Eobert Chambers, clarum ct venerabile normn w’ere within the range of those frail but wonder- 

not only to his descendants but to all who value working fingers moving over the keyboard with a 

great powers of intellect and a noble devotion to quickness, a precision, and an ease that would have 

good causes. Of nearly all these I hope to have been astonishing had the movements not seemed so 

something to relate in the course of these papers. perfectly natural and inevitable. The praise may 

A few words by way of preface I must say about seem high, but there are many still living who can 

my father and mother. My mother was the eldest testify to its simple truth. 

of the eight daughters of Eobert Chambers. Born Thus it came about that my father and mother 
in Edinburgh in 1830, she was married there in after they were married were able to secure many 

1852 to my father, he being her senior by four years. friendships in the great world of art and music and 

My grandfather on the paternal side was a dis- literature. Eeaders of this Journal, I may assume, 

tinguished portrait-painter living in Hamburg, will appreciate with a special interest reminiscences 

and my father, the youngest of five sons, had left connected with Eobert Chambers and his family- 

No. 265.— Yol. Vl {.All Bights Beserved,'] Dec. 27, 1902. 
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I transcribe tlie following passage from some manu- 
script notes and' reminiscences put togetlier by my 
father in 1884 : 

‘ I made the acquaintance of the Chambers family 
in 1851. My violin was the key which opened the 
house to me. All of them were passionately fond 
of music. Eobert Chambers himself played the 
flute very fairly, and his wife and some of the 
daughters were not only excellent pianists, but were 
endowed vdth musical faculties to a very unusual 
degree. I remember a little dance for which Mrs 
Chambers and one of the girls played the music 
on a piano and a harmonium. Musicians will 
understand my surprise when I heard the daughter 
interruj)t her mother, saying, “ Not in G, mamma ; 
let us play it in A;^’ whereupon they resumed in 
the altered key, as if such transposition, instead of 
being a difflcult and intricate feat, was the simplest 
and most natural attribute of the performance. 

‘ All strangers of distinction flocked to the house 
in Doune Terrace, Edinburgh, and eminent travellers 
made a point of bringing a letter to Eobert Chambers, 
so as to have the advantage of being shown over the 
town by the author of The Traditions of Edinhnrgh. 
I remember liis coming home after a long day spent 
on some such errand, and saying, ‘‘To-day I took 
a very pleasant party of Americans over Edinburgh, 
and I know they will think me one of the most 
charming and interesting of guides, for they talked 
incessantly, and never aEowed me to get a word 
in edgewise.” I believe it was during one of the 
meetings of the British Association, when Eobert 
Chambers had several eminent foreign men of 
science staying at his house, that the family nar- 
rowly escaped the. catastrophe of an explosion, for a 
sweetly innocent ^Drofessor from Pisa had, on retir- 
ing to rest, and being left alone with the, to him, 
novel incident of gas, blo^vn it out instead of 
turning it off. Luckily not much had been turned 
on ; the jDrofessor, being presumably trained by the 
smells of Pisa, had had his slumbers only slightly 
disturbed, and the trouble was fortunately not 
discovered till daylight. 

‘What remained of Edinburgh Eterary society 
congregated at the house. Professor Aytoun and 
Sherifl" Gordon, who, by the way, were Christopher 
North’s sons-in-law, were constant visitors, and 
Mrs Crowe, the authoress of The Night-Side, of 
Nature^ Susan Ho]jley^ &c., often stayed there. 

‘ Eobert Chambers had three sons and eight 
daughters. Of the sons, two were at the time I 
am speaking of little boys, and the eldest, then a 
young man of about nineteen, was away from home. 
The eight daughters were of aE ages, ranging from 
mere babj^hood up to twenty-one, and the female 
element bore undisputed sway in the house. My 
mother-in-law, Mrs Eobert Chambers, was not only 
a most accomplished woman, but was the soul of 
kindness, and had a fund of the most delightful 
humour. Some of the daughters were strikingly 
handsome, and aE were sprightly and attractive to 
an uncommon degree. As I write I stiE seem to 


hear the silvery peals of laughter which were con- 
tinually ringing through the house. Wliat innocent 
evenings of mirth and frolic we used to have, and 
when Eobert Chambers, the most industrious of 
mortals, emerged late from his study, J ove-like, and 
with a little of the dampness of his Olyinj^ian 
clouds clinging to him, how the whole mad company 
would immediately be on its best behaviour, all the 
girls flocking to the feet of their father and trying 
to be fit company for him ! 

‘ The fact that Eobert Chambers was the author 
of Vestiges, of Creation is at last established beyond 
all question since the last survivor of those who 
were in the secret, Mr Alexander Ireland, of 
Manchester, has said his say. [Mr Ireland, in an 
Introduction to the twelfth edition of the Vestiges of 
Creation^ published in 1884, gave a full account of 
the authorship of the book, and of the circumstances 
attending its original publication in 1844.] To the 
present generation, which has outlived Bishop 
Colenso and Darwin, and has been educated by 
Tyndall and Huxley, it be almost impossible to 
convey an idea of the violent commotion to which 
Vestiges of Creation gave rise on its appearance. 
The clerical press blew its loudest blast, and old- 
fashioned science, startled and uneasy, joined in the 
fray. The author, had he given his name, would 
not only have incurred the odAum-theologicum, but 
would have run great risk of being j)laced outside 
the pale of respectability. To n man with a large 
family and a flourishing business largely dependent 
on the good-will of the general and easEy led public, 
this was no slight matter, and I can easily under- 
stand now why Eobert Chambers shrouded himseh 
in impenetrable mystery. The veil was raised to 
me a few years after I married his daughter. I was 
staying at his house. No. 1 Doune Terrace. He 
and I had been out for a walk together, and as we 
were returning home I said to him, “ Tell me why 
you have never acknowledged your greatest work.” 
For all answer he pointed to his house, in which 
he had eleven children, and then slowly added, “ I 
have eleven reasons.” As Eobert Chambers was 
the last man to let me infer he was the author 
if he could have truthfully denied it, the question 
was from that moment settled in my mind.’ 

The publication of the Vestiges is referred to in 
the following interesting letter from the late Mr 
Alexander Ireland to my mother : 

‘31 Mauldeth Eoad, Fallowfield, 
Manchester, Oct . 26 thj 1892.. 

‘ My dear Mrs Lehmann, — It was a great plea- 
sure to me to receive your kind letter. My wife 
was very much gratified by your good opinion of 
her Life of Mrs Carlyle, and has written to you to 
'that efle'ct. Have you seen her selections from 
Miss Jewsbury’s Letters to Mrs Carlyle? It has 
only been published a week, and already more 
than thirty favourable reviews of it have appeared. 
I enclose one or two of them for your perusal. 
The Times gave a column to it. My wife has 
been in very precarious health for the last few 
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years, and yet she has been able to do a great 
deal of literary work. ... I was shocked by 
the news of Mrs Wills’s death.* It seems a 
very short time since we met her at Bowdon in 
Mr Mills’s house — so full of kindness and so cheer- 
ful. I always loved her very dearly from her youth 
upwards. Many a pleasant evening did I spend 
with her and her mother in Waterloo Place in the 
dear old Edinburgh days which I can never, never 
forget. Your dear father and mother and all their 
kindness to me will ever remain to me a sacred 
memory. For thirty-five years I enjoyed your 
father’s friendship and confidence. He was, I may 
say, the dearest and best friend I ever had. His 
friendship was a constant blessing, and when he 
died I felt that something good and noble was for 
ever lost to me in this world ; but the memory of 
him -and of your mother will remain in me to the 
last hour of my life as a comfort and blessing. And 
now that Mrs Wills is gone, the last earthly link of 
that generation is broken. One of the last letters 
I wrote her was about a year ago, when she wished 
me to put in writing a story I told her in her house 
in London about three years ago when I spent a 
delightful evening with her. The story I told her 
— a Scottish one — very much aroused her fine sense 
of humour, and she afterwards mshed me to put it 
in writing for her. 

‘ Of course you know all about the history of the 
Vestiges and my connection vdth the secret, and 
the getting it published, so that no one could know 
where it came from — all of which I related in the 
edition of the book published in 1884, after William 
Chambers’s death. 

‘ I intend, if life be spared me, to write a little 
volume of cherished memories of some remarkable 
men I have known : such as Campbell the poet, 
Emerson (whom I knew and corresponded with for 
fifty years), George Dawson, Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, 
LoweU, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke, Wordsworth, and an interview I 
had with Sir Walter Scott in 1829, when I was a 
lad of aiineteen. Your dear father will also be 
included as one of the most interesting. . . . And 
now, Avith all good Avishes for you and yours, believe 
me, Avith affectionate regards, your old friend from 
the time you Avere a girl in the old house in Ann 
Street, Alexander Ireland.’ 

Unfortunately Mr Ireland Avas unable to carry 
out the project of Avhich he speaks in this letter. 
He died tAvo years afterAvards, at the ripe <ige of 
eighty-four. 

With Carlyle my grandfather AA^as Avell acquainted. 
I have a letter Avritten by Carlyle to him, and dated 
‘ 5 Cheyne Eoaa^, Chelsea, 18th May 1853,’ in which 
he engages Mr and Mrs Chambers to visit him on 
the folloAving Sunday eA^ening. It contains this 
characteristic sentence, Avhich I venture to quote : 


* Mrs Wills, sister of Robert Chambers and Avife of 
W. H. Wills, the friend of Charles Dickens and his assis- 
tant in Household Words and the Z>ai7y JVeivs, 


‘Note, also, your coachman had better come by 
Cheyne Walk (i.e, the Eiver Side) ; and you Avill 
probably have to get out at the bottom of our little 
street, and Avalk a feAV steps to us ; the Goramissioners 
of Sewers [these Avords are underlined] are hard on 
this poor p02}ulation just noAV, and have rendered 
the houses here inaccessible to Avheel-carriages for 
some time past : Bad luck to Blockheadism every- 
Avhere ! ’ This, it must be admitted, is hard on the 
commissioners, Avho Avere probably only doing their 
duty in restoring defective drains. 

Many years afterAA^ards my mother met Carlyle 
at John Forster’s house. I find the foUoAving 
pleasant account of the meeting in a letter Avritten 
by her to my father, Avho Avas then on a journey 
round the Avorld : 

‘On Tuesday, 8th [March 1870], I dined AAuth 
the Forsters to meet Carlyle quietly. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, his Avife, and sister Avere the only other 
guests. Carlyle AA^as so SAveet. By the AA-ay, his 
yoimg niece, a Scotch girl just home from school 
to keep his house, Avas there. Carlyle spoke to 
me so ajDiDreciatively and flatteringly of I 

could have kissed him. He said he had read ivery- 
thing he had iver Avritten since he Avas a vary 
young man, and had come out AAuth his Beballion, 
That he had been perteeclerly struck lately Avith a 
Life of SmoUett by him. “The vary best thing 
Wer Avritten about Smollett — vastly suparior to 
anything that has iver been Avritten about him 
before,” &c. He asked all about x^apa’s life. After 
diimer I played him one Scotch tune after another. 
He AA^as j)kased, even touched. He said, “ Waal, I 
niver harrd a SAveeter finger on the piany forty in 
all my life.” ’ 

Let me say here that ’my mother, like most of her 
sisters, Avas a letter- Avriter in the best sense of the 
Avord — not a mere chronicler of dull incidents or 
a retailer of chat about the Aveather or the price of 
provisions, but a Avriter Avith a style Avhich AA^as 
admirable because it AA'as perfectly natural and 
rmforced and simple — a style Avhich Avas like good 
talk in its ease and its humour. I hope to be able 
to make good my opinion by more than one extract 
from her letters to my father, every one of Avhich 
I foimd he had religiously preserved from 1851 to 
1891, the year of his death. Here, to begin Avith, 
is an extract from a letter Avritten to my father 
during their engagement. My mother, then in her 
tAventy-second year, AA’^as sta3dng AAdth friends in 
England, and AA^as taken to AAFat she calls ‘ a pre- 
sentation tea.’ The date is 6th September 1852 : 

‘ I have noAA’’ come home from that festwe meeting. 
Everybody is in bed, and I sit doAAm to Avrite to 
you. Oh, AAdiat pleasure it Avas AAdien Ave hailed 
the post-boy on the road as Ave Avent, and amongst 
other letters my eager eye recognised your precious 
handAvriting ! It made me so hajRDA^, so strong in 
happiness ! It enabled me to stand all the speechi- 
fying Avith patience, and to see everything and 
CA^erybody through rose-coloured eyes. 

‘You inust knoAV this AA^as a meeting to present 
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Mr Clarke witli silver plate, a ^Diirse of gold, and 
a watcli, all for liis invaluable services, &c. ; and 
there was a tea given to about sixty people in a 
long room of an inn. Mr Sopwith, as the great 
man of this district, presided in the chair, and I 
was requested by the people to be mistress of the 
festive board and to make tea. So behold me 
installed at tlie top of the table in the arm-chair, 
with every eye upon me, gracefully (of course) 
filling small cups with the brown beverage which 
enlivens but not, &c. Then I abdicated the chair 
to the rightful filler thereof, Mr Sopwith, and 
took my place at his right hand, and then came 
the speeches. ‘‘The Queen,” of course, and some 
very impertinent com];)arisons with the Continental 
management of affairs. Equally of course “The 
Ladies” were given with many cheers, and — what 
do you think ? — you will never believe it ! — I got 
up to return thanks for that. I could not siDeak 
for about five minutes, they applauded so much ; 
but I .stood quite coldly eyeing them all round. 
My speech was brief, I am proud to say. It was 
merely this : “In the name of all the ladies 
present, I take upon myself to thank the gentle- 
men for the last toast, which I think decidedly the 
lest of allP 


‘ There was such a quantity of queer-looking 
women there, so oddly dressed, too. The x^fii’son’s 
wife was near me, a startled, haggard young woman 
with a large straggling mourning collar that flew 
aAvay at corners and did not seem to belong to her 
dress at all, and a head of dried-up, desolate-looking 
hair which must have been slept upon and un- 
disturbed by brush or comb since an early period 
of the owner’s infancy. ... 

‘But, oh ! that distressed woman Mrs Clarke, 
so overwhelmed with the honour that Avas done to 
her husband, calling me “Mum,” and trembling 
Avith delight and confusion at eA^ery fresh cup of 
tea AAuth Avhich I presented her. She had on a 
iierA'Ous pair of Avhite silk gloves of a 
longitude at the finger-ends ; but pushing them on 
AA’as a useful and blessed employment during the 
amtating moments Avhen her husband’s virtues 
Avere being descanted upon.’ 

In my next article I shall be able to add to this 
early letter a feAV more passages from my mother’s 
letters, relating to Dr Eobert Chambers and the 
family circle at Doune Terrace. I hope, too, to 
have something to say about our dear old friend 
WiUcie Collins, Avho A\"as intimately associated A^dth 
my father and mother for close upon fifty years. ■ 


BAEBE OF Q-EAND BAYOU. 

CHAPTER IV.— GAIN OF LOSS. 


OR the first time in her life Barbe 
found herself lonely after Alain left. 
That she had never felt so before 
Avas not by any means her fault, 
though A-ery much her misfortune. 
He Avho has no friends can suffer no 
bereavements ; but such a depth of poA^erty is in- 
finitely more to be dej)lored than the sorest Avringing 
of the heart through loss, since bruising makes the 
heart grow tender. Philosophic Avealth may consist 
in fcAvness of needs ; but craving indicates groAvth 
even in an Oliver TAvist. The rock-embedded toad 
lives a life of perfect peace, and has no Avants — so 
far as Ave knoAV ; but its existence is hardly the 
ideal one, and no doubt the moment its sphere 
is enlarged it stretches and begins to Avant. It 
generally dies of overexcitement; but that is by 
the Avay, and in no degree affects my argument. 

The Light, Avhich had hitherto yielded Barbe all 
she AA^anted in the Avay of food for heart and mind, 
felt suddenly barren in these respects. TAveHe long 
years she had lived there in contentment, and neA^er 
lacked good company, ‘ even Avhen her father was 
absent. If complaint Avas ever in her, it Avas rather 
that, on occasion — say on Christmas Eve — the Light 
Avas overcroAvded. And noAv this sailor-lad AAuth 
the bold blue eyes and the long yelloAV hair had 
come for one short Aveek, and the place felt empty 
Avithout him. 

Barbe Avent about her Avork sedately, and missed 


him in every corner. That AA^as AAdiere he used to 
sit smoking of an evening AAdiile he discoursed 
disjointedly of the Avorld outside, and her father sat 
and grunted approvingly. That Avas AAdiere he had 
sat AAdth his legs dangling through the gallery rails 
AAdiile she polished the reflectors, and saAv him in 
them all. That AA^as his empty bunk next to her 
OAAm — for in Brittany the privacy of a box-bed may 
still imply a community of bedroom, and light- 
houses are not as a rule built Avith guest-chambers. 
On one still night she had heard his quiet, regular 
breathing through the partition, and had lain aAvake 
listening to it, stirred Avith strange emotions, till 
she fell asleep only to dream of him still. 

The straight blue eyes looked out at her from 
eA^ery corner just as they alAA^ays had done. Ahvays ! 
did she say 1 and, 7no7i Dieu I it AA'as only one short 
Aveek he had been there. The long yelloAv locks, 
AAdiose ends curled upAA’ards on his shoulders like 
loose Aune-tendrils Avhich seek the sun though they 
dangle to the ground, danced before her eyes up 
and doAvn the ladders, and she saAV them in the 
sunbeams that lighted up the dark corners of the 
rooms. 

It takes a very fine face in a man to carry long 
hair. The minor poet Avho bushes his ambrosial 
locks behind his ears as a trade-mark to be read 
of men — Avhereby his person attracts more notice 
than his poems — is a sight for gods and rude little 
boys to laugh at. But to the bold-faced seamen of 
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Einisterre and Cotes-dii-Nord tlie trailing locks 
impart no more of effeminacy tlian they did to the 
Yikings of old, whose descendants many of them are. 

That was the plate he had nsed that morning at 
breakfast. She knew it by the chij) out of the side, 
like a thumb-mark, and had been annoyed that it 
should fall to him. She ’\^^ashed it carefully and 
used it herself thereafter in preference to idates 
unchipped. 

When she had cleared out his bunk she put her 
own pillow and mattress into it, and flushed all over 
at so greatly daring. 

Would he ever return? she wondered. Or was 
that week — that one short week — to be all ? It had 
been very strange, very sweet, while it lasted. She 
had never thought so much about any one before ; 
but then that was because she had had no one to 
think about — except her father ; and somehow her 
thoughts of Alain were quite different. 

Ah, if it could have gone on so ! If there had 
been no need for him to go 1 How bright the 
future would have seemed ! Things were different 
with her somehow. The white-piled sky was very 
far away. The slow sweep of the waves had a sense 
of unfriendliness in them. Had they not wanted 
him for their prey? The restless foam fretting 
at the cliffs gave her no pleasure. The clouds of 
sea-birds swinging round Cap Eehel annoyed her. 
They were nearer to him than she was. 

Pippo’s pointed attacks on Llinette and Miiiette’s 
bristling charges on Pippo afforded her no amuse- 
ment. Even her water-gardens on the rock below 
were not as they used to be. The delicate weeds 
were there still, swinging their tremulous tresses 
to the kiss of wind and sun. The many-hued 
anemones were there. The scrambling crabs and 
tiny darting fishes were there. And there, too, from 
every still x^ool a pair of large \dolet eyes looked up 
at her with a wistfulness and want in them that 
had never been there before. She had suffered loss. 
She was learning unconsciously the great lesson that 
in loss there may be gain ; that she who loses is still 
richer than she who has not to lose ; that it is 
sweeter, with the infinite sweetness of the touch of 
sadness, to be able to sa}’- ^ once was ’ than to have to 


confess that there never had been ; that it is better 
to dwell among the hills and valleys of life, even 
though it be only for a season, even though it be 
only for one short week, than to live for ever on tlie 
level plain or in the seclusion of a lighthouse. 

When her father returned in the afternoon, on 
the slack of the tide, all she said to him was, ‘ He 
is gone ? ’ 

Perhaps he caught the touch of wistful sadness in 
her voice. He had, in his own way, and according 
to that which was in him, sounded the heights and 
the depths. He was ^prematurely aged with the 
bitterness of life. His fibres were tough with the 
strains they had had. It was too much, perhai)S, to 
expect from him any very delicate sympathy with a 
girhs first sense of loss. 

‘ Sly Sly he growled ; ‘ he is gone,^ and no more ; 
and that from no conscious desire to mislead her. 
Simply that so far as they were concerned the \m- 
invited guest had departed. He would have been 
better pleased if he had never arrived. Eor, noTn- 
cle-Dicu ! one never knows. He was a good-looking 
lad, and doubtless as good as his looks ; but he 
wanted no lads after his girl. Time enough for all 
that. It only meant trouble, or at the least up-set- 
ting ; and what he wanted was ^Deace. He had had 
trouble and upsetting enough, and more than most. 

So Barbe took up her common tasks and went on 
her daily round, and life on the Light seemed to 
settle down into its old groove ; but things could 
never be the same again to her, for she had looked 
into the eyes of a man, and the eyes of a man had ' 
followed her till she knew it by the leaping of .her 
blood. 

To Barbe the stranger was no uninvited guest, 
but a sweet treasure- trove snatched from the waves 
at risk of her ovm life. Her arm had been round 
him ; she had pressed him to her breast ; she had 
looked into his eyes then and afterwards. She had 
stretched out her hand and picked and tasted of the 
fruit of the tree of life. She had dimly come to the 
knowledge that in the life of a maiden there are 
things of more account than clouds and waves and 
birds and fishes — and even than fathers. 

{To he continued.) 


THE BA-RRAGES OF THE HILH 

By Cecil Hamilton. 


HEBE is a hackneyed guide-book 
phrase known to most readers, to 
the effect that the Nile is Egypt. 
Unlike many other popular ex- 
pressions, it is true ; so true, indeed, 
that I cannot introduce the subject 
of the three great dams that bridle its flood with a 
curb of stone without again quoting the famous 
words : ‘ The Nile is Egypt — past, present, and to 
come.’ On its banks are gigantic monuments, re- 
cording the history of a long-dead but not forgotten 


peojde, whose descendants build their mud- villages 
among its tombs, till the ground and harvest 
their luxuriant crops, and wash, eat, and live 
as their ancestors did three thousand years ago. 
The XPGOXPle and not the kings make the nation; 
and on the river-banks dwell a xpeo^ple who have not 
made one forward stej) since the days of Moses. 
The great Nile has given them life and what little 
raiment they require : a high Nile has kept them 
well fed ; with a low Nile the}" have been hungry ; 
but never has it utterly deserted or scatteriid 
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them. So it is tlieir protector, their supplier, 
their country, and their home. This is Eg}Tpt, 
past and present, free from the touch of the alien, 
though their sugar-factories stand pyramid-like at 
the edge of many a little -town. Alexandria is a 
sordid, money^getting seaport, filled with the mer- 
chants of everj^ city in Europe. Cairo is a fever- 
haunted, polyglot city, the resort of the rich, the 
leisured, and the pleasure-seeker ; peopled by a 
hundred nations and tongues not her own. Beau- 
tiful, doomed Cairo, the Pearl of the Desert ! who 
can doubt her faU that has once seen the treacherous 
mist creep up around her from river to citadel when 
the sun has set ? . Eascinating, as perhaj^s no other 
Eastern city has ever been, even Cairo is not Egj^Dt. 

Every nation that has tried to straighten the un- 
straightenable affairs of past kings and khedives has 
been aware of the vast importance of the Nile, and 
had also some idea of the still vaster importance 
to wliich it might attain • but it was not until some 
five years ago that the project which will make the 
Egypt of the future was planned and carried out. 
The Egypt of the future will be the corn-growing 
country of the world. It will be a country of 
wealth instead of banlvruptcy, of credit instead of 
debt. There will no longer be a high Nile or a 
low Nile, for the skill of man has chained and 
regulated that power which rules the destinies 
of Egypt. The planning, the arranging, and the 
carrying out of this tour de force is due to the 
genius of the people who support an ‘army of 
occupation’ in Egypt — the British. It remains to 
be seen if this access of riches and prosperity will 
alter the attitude of the devout Mohammedan 
toward his hated' ‘ j)rotector.’ 

Though they constitute the first really efficient 
scheme for regulating the flow of the Nile, the two 
dams at Assiout and Assouan, built by Sir John 
Aird & Co., are not the only dams across the river. 
A barrage — really two dams — was erected by French 
engineers between 1833 and 1861 some little dis- 
tance below Cairo, for the purpose of maintaining 
the level of the river during the ebb and for the 
better irrigation of the Delta. This stupendous 
piece of engineering work failed owing to struc- 
tural defects ; but in 1891 Britain succeeded in 
putting it in order. Indeed, ever since then the 
system of irrigation in the Delta has been won- 
derfully complete and successfid, making it fertile 
beyond almost any other country, and green to the 
tired eye as the Garden of Eden. 

For many j^ears it has been recognised that irri- 
gation is of vital importance to Egypt ; and scarcely 
was the Cairo barrage in use ere schemes for the 
erection of others began to exercise the minds of 
the administration. Wliqu the intention of erecting 
the Assiout and Assouan barrages was definitely 
announced, so great was the outcry of archjEologists 
in every country that the proceedings came to an 
abrupt stop. The island of Pliilse, four miles above 
Assouan, with a fine temple which contains some 
of the loveliest colouring in Egypt, would be sub- 


merged and finally washed away. The real owner 
of Egypt, the native, made no outcry. With 
characteristic stolidity, he did not care if all the 
temples in the land were submerged, much less only 
one. The barrage would come. A country which 
has made no move for three thousand years can 
patiently wait for a hundred. The barrage has 
now come, is complete, and PhiloB will be sub- 
merged. The engineer is not usually a diplomatic 
man; but in this case he was skilful. He con- 
sented to make the barrage at Assouan only half the 
height first pro 2 :)osed, to underpin the island — ^last 
winter it was turned into a carpenters’ shop — 
and so save the historic ruins from destruction. 
Perhaps it will be so ; but the artist who for 
twenty winters has painted among its columns 
well knows that to him Philse is lost — and to 
. others. The island will go sooner or later. 

To the philosophic mind there is something very 
interesting in the com^Darison between the barrages 
of Cairo and Assouan, the works of the two great 
nations who have helped to rule Eg^^Dt. The Cairo 
barrage is, architecturally, a beautiful structure. 
Castellated gateways, graceful swinging bridges, 
delicate tracery and ironwork, give one the im- 
pression of the glorified entrance to some fairy 
palace. All the purity of outline, symmetry of 
design, completeness of effect, are here, yet there is 
veiled strength as well. To heighten the charm, 
there is laid out on the left bank the most beautiful 
gardens in Egypt, filled with rare jDlants and bril- 
liant tropical flowers. It seems as though the most 
artistic and beauty-lo^dng people in Europe had 
left here a souvenir of all that made life most 
enjoyable to them. That the important j)art of 
the work, the actual dam, should have been unsuc- 
cessful was not entirely the fault of the French 
engineers. The impatience and eccentricity of 
Mohammed Ali continually threw difficulties in 
their way ; and at the very commencement the con- 
structor had to combat his desire to use the stones 
of the pyramids for the erection of the barrage. 

The barrage at Assouan has, architecturally, 
about as little beauty as an ordinary stone wall, 
which it much resembles. I doubt if there is one 
stone in all its vast proportions which is there for 
ornament. It is a thoroughly workman-like, re- 
liable, and massive undertaking ; but it is as ugly a 
piece of masonry as one could expect to see. It is 
popularly supposed to be composed of as much stone 
as there is in the Great Pjuamid, and it appears as 
likely to vdthstand the ravages of time ; but one 
looks in vain for any sign of the grace and lightness 
so characteristic of the Cairo barrage. However, 
it vdll serve its purpose — British undertakings 
usually do ; but it is a better monimient to British 
engineering skiU than to British taste and appre- 
ciation of the beautiful. 

Assouan is one of the most barren places on earth. 
Trees, grass, and flowers there are none, only black 
rock and sand. Its great attractions were the dry- 
ness of the atmosphere and the First Cataract about 
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three miles above it ; but the cataract is now no 
more. Built across the very point from which the 
adventurous tourist ‘shot the rapids’ is the huge 
stone dam, pierced by many sluices through which 
the water is allowed to pass only as the engineer 
pleases. By the right banlc are several locks, and 
here those who must have excitement can ‘shoot’ 
the small portion of what is left of the cataract ; 
but the wise will prefer the ordinary exhibition 
water-chute. 

Many hundreds of young men — ^mostly Scotch — 
have sjDent the last three years superintending the 
work of the ten thousand natives who swarmed like 
flies about the Assouan barrage. Last Christmas 
saw them down for a few days at the hotels in 
Assouan proper, enjoying to the full the society 
of hotel life and the conijoany of their brother- 
engineers from Assiout, who came up to join them. 
That the Hew Year was hailed somewhat boister- 
ously and a jmriJcislia came to grief was readily 
forgiven by those who understood what their lives 
had been for many months. This Hew Year will 
see them all scattered, their work done, the formal 
oiDening by the Duke of Connaught over, and the 
great irrigation scheme of the Hile complete. 

The barrage at Assiout, which has been in opera- 
tion for more than a year, is totally different from 
either of the others. At first sight it a^^pears to be 
a railway bridge crossing the river, with part of it 
opening to allow the passage of steamers and sailing- 
boats. Closer examination reveals that it is a much 
more complicated structure than a railway bridge ; 
but as the work is not so colossal as the Assouan 
barrage nor so beautiful as that at Cairo, it is not 
generally accorded its true share of admiration and 
interest. Its puirpose is to make a fair distribution 
of the water from the Assouan reservoir. The work 
consists of an open weir. The piers are spanned by 
arches carrying a roadway four and a half metres 
wide, as well as the travelling winches and suspen- 
sion apparatus for the regulating-gates. Altogether 
about a thousand springs were encountered in the 
foundations, which made building difficult. 

It was only in 1898 that funds were arranged for 
by Sir Ernest Cassel, and under Sir John Aird as 


contractor, and Sir Benjamin Baker as consulting 
engineer, that the dams were begun at Assouan and 
Assiout. Mr Willcocks, C.M.G., designed the works. 
The foundation-stone at Assouan was laid by the 
Duke of Connaught, February 12, 1899, and the 
work was finished one year before contract time. 
The reservoirs will be filled between December and 
March, and discharged during May, June, and July. 
The canal at the left flank of the dam now makes 
navigation easy past the cataract, and possible to 
Wady Haifa. Engineers and others have already 
commenced to suggest that another reservoir should 
be built higher up the Hile, between Assouan and the 
equator. Sir W. Gars tin, Under-Secretary for Public 
Works, has proposed the construction of a reservoir 
on Lake Tsana to store sufficient water for the needs 
of Egypt and the Soudan, and also the construc- 
tion of a storage reservoir at Lake Albert Hyanza. 
Mr Willcocks considers that Lake Victoria Hyanza, 
with its area of twenty-six thousand square miles 
and an annual rainfall of thirty inches, is the true 
key of the Hile, and whoever holds it controls the 
destiny of Eg}q)t. The Victoria Hyanza and Albert 
Hyanza Lakes, at the source of the White Hile, are 
in territory controlled by Great Britain, which wiU 
soon have communication with the sea by means of 
the Uganda railway. Thus the destinies of Egypt 
seem to be controlled by Britain. 

The Eg}^pt of the future has now to show us the 
value of these two barrages. Modern science has 
broken in upon the routine of centuries, and the 
forward step must be taken. The native has a con- 
tempt for a poor man and a great respect for wealth ; 
now he must cast aside the customs of his fore- 
fathers if he would not see the riches of his country 
in foreign hands. Uj) to the present he has had it 
all his own way on the banks of the Hile. Means 
have been his by which the European farmer was 
balked of his proper gains ; but all this is at an 
end. The past is dead ; the present is dying ; the 
future holds promise of a fuller life. How this 
greater area and facility for irrigation will affect a 
conservatism as deep and strong as existence itself 
is a problem all Europe wiU watch with interest, 
and only coming years vdll solve. 


THE HSTTERVEHTIOH OF Q R I 0 E, JUNIOR. 

PART IV. 


HE train Loddard caught happened 
to be a slow one, so for five 
miserable hours he was penned 
therein, harassed by a medley of 
conflicting thoughts. The probable 
reason for the sudden recall he 
failed to conjecture — something to do with the 
novel, he concluded, and idly wondered what it 
could be ; but the pivot round which his thoughts 
moved was Mrs Kennett. Save for the untimely 
interruption he would have told her he loved her. 


HaMng to leave her so abruptly gave added 
intensity to his feelings. To-morrow, he promised 
himself, he would return and resume their inter- 
xiew at the point where it had been interrupted. 
Further than the near future he did not allow 
himself to contemplate. ^Vliat would be the effect 
of his alliance with a woman in Mary Kennett’s 
position he refused to consider. Consiuned with 
a chivalrous pity, which in the excitement of the 
moment Loddard esteemed love, all he craved was 
to rescue her from the power of Grice. 
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Tlie day was far spent when, travel-shaken and 
famished, Loddard dashed into the ding}-, tobacco- 
tinctured chambers in Brick Court. Whatever the 
urgency of the need for his presence, it had left 
no visible impression on the rooms, which, as 
the first glance revealed, retained their accustomed 
air of homely disorder. 

Pixley, who was lounging in the worn arm-chair 
smoking, dropping the brief he held, jumped up 
and eagerly greeted his friend. 

‘Well! What’s the matter? i;\niat did you 
mean by telegraphing in that alarmist waj^?’ 
demanded Loddard, fired, by natural indignation 
when he viewed the unruffled composure of the 
man whose imperative summons had given rise to 
so much vexation and fluster. 

Before replying Pixley locked the door, and, 
pocketing the key, calmly confronted his friend. 

‘ I telegraidied, my dear boy, because I saw you 
were in danger of making an eternal ass of your- 
self. If you had waited at Mershfields a day 
longer you’d have pledged yourself to many the 
woman you wrote to me about.’ 

Loddard’s swift flush having betrayed the truth 
of the conjecture, Pixley continued: ‘See here, 
old man, if you think I’m going to sit by and 
see you destroy your chance of a career by saddling 
yourself with an impossible wife, you ’re mistaken. 
Wliat stage is the novel at? Begun to lose grip 
of it again? Yes, I thought so. You see it 
was time you came home. It’s madness to risk 
any delay about the delivery wlien you know 
how much good stuff Nugents has the refusal of. 
A year ago you’d have given your ears for the 
opportunity you’re throwing away now.’ 

‘ But a man. is not an engine — a mere machine 
— that no matter what the state of his emotions 
he should keep on grinding at idiotic fiction,’ 
hotly combated Loddard. ‘ YHiat is the gaining 
of a literary reputation compared to losing the 
•chance of one’s life’s happiness ? ’ 

Seeing that his friend was for the moment 
beyond reason, Pi.xley wusely drew his attention to 
the cold supper that was in readiness ; and, his 
hunger appeased, over a pipe Loddard showed him- 
self more malleable. Before tliey had separated 
for the night Pixley succeeded in extracting a 
promise that until his novel was finished Loddard 
would hold no communication with Mrs Kennett, 
and with, that pledge Pixley rested content. 

Next morning Loddard resumed work in the 
hope of distracting his thoughts ; and Pixley ’s 
incisive criticism proving admirable incentive, the 
novel progressed so satisfactorily that when, on 
the night of the 14th of October, Loddard viewed 
the typewritten manuscript of Soio to Reap ready 
for delivery on the morrow, he wrung Pixley’s 
hand and assured him of his gratitude. 

‘ But for you, old chap, I ’d never have done it,’ 
Loddard openly confessed over the pint of cham- 
pagne in which they drank success to the book. 

Tlie knowledge that, the novel being now an 


accomplished fact, Loddard might account himself 
released from his promise, and free to return to 
Mershlands, was fresh in the minds of both ; but 
Loddard ke^^t silence regarding his intentions. 
Pixley, who believed in honouring the ^Droverb 
that counsels the ignoring of slumbering dogs, 
did not refer to the moot subject. 

The attraction towards Mrs Kennett had been 
wholly superficial ; one of those transient infatua- 
tions into which mere propinquity to a woman 
who is neither old nor ugly is apt to entice an 
imaginative man against his judgment. Though 
Loddard knew he had x^erforce chosen the better 
part, the memory of Mary Kennett constantly 
obtruded itself. No man likes to think that he 
has acted despicably ; and although when vagrant 
thoughts of Mershfields crossed his mind Loddard 
strove to banish them by reminding himself that, 
having never actually made love to the young 
widow, he had no real cause to blame himself, 
he was yet disquietingly conscious Uiat he had 
behaved in a cowardly fashion. 

As the autumn wore on a commission for 
half-a-dozen short articles and the usual rush 
of Christmas books to review kept him busy. 
Towards the close of November the x^i'oofs of 
Sow to Reap began to drop in ; and Loddard, 
discovering fresh beauties in his work now that 
he saw it in tyj^e, would have deemed it a 
hardship) to leave town amid the excitement of 
receiving the batches of proofs from the printers. 

With the early months of the New Year, and 
the ax)pearance of the first instalments of his 
novel, Loddard began to feel himself a made 
man. Several minor magazines asked him to 
contribute to their pages ; and one editor, a man 
whose name Loddard had formerly spoken with 
bated breath, intimated in an autograj)h letter 
that his journal would be pleased to liave the 
offer of Loddard’s next serial. If it had not 
already taken shax)e, he added, they were x)repared 
to consider a full s 3 mopsis. 

So it was but small wonder that, amid these 
flattering suggestions and surrounded by the 
gratifying admiration of his cronies, the poverty- 
stricken little house at wind-swe]3t Mershfields 
and its quiet owner faded from Loddard’s memory. 

One crisp) January day a year later Loddard, 
returning to London from a country-house visit, 
found his train delayed at Henslow Junction, where 
the local train awaited passengers for Mershfields. 
Obeying a sudden and scarce exp)licable impulse, 
Loddard alighted, and took a jolace in the 
Mershfields train. To his amazement, he found 
matters changed but little in his fifteen months 
of. absence. He felt many years older, yet the 
fly-blown picture rep)resenting Mershfields as a 
fashionable watering-pDlace still hung in the Land 
Office window ; and the solitary porter, to whose 
care he consigned his luggage, seemed as imma- 
ture as ever. 
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No conveyance was to be bad ; tbe Imperial At the sound of bis own name tbe face of 

Hotel, in despair of custom, bad closed its doors Mr Grice appeared bebind tbe network of tbe 

for tbe winter. So Loddard set off afoot down enclosure sacred to tbe transaction of post-office 

tbe snowy road. Tbe day was cold but windless, affairs. 

and on tbe unsullied surface of tbe snow tbe ‘IVliat can I do for you, sir?’ be inquired 

sun glinted in countless sparkling facets. Tbe briskly. 

clear air was exhilarating, full of life and ‘I — I merely wished to ask — that is, I thought 

brilliance, and Loddard felt the blood run warm you were tbe most likely to know — Mrs Kennett. 

tbrougb bis veins. Crossing tbe field-paths, be Can you tell me where to find her?’ Loddard 

found himself picturing Mary Kennett seated at stammered, annoyed at tbe betraying tremor that 

tbe window watching for bis return. Fancying imj^eded bis speech. 

tbe glad surprise that would fill her brown eyes There was a momentary pause — a silence wherein 

at bis approach, his steps involuntarily quickened. Loddard could have sworn, though bis back was 

Clad in their mantle of snow, Portarlington towards them, that tbe shopman engaged cutting 

Villas wore an aspect of unwonted dignity. a huge cheese into inatbematically exact segments 

Wlien Loddard neared tbe wooden gate, eagerl}’- exchanged a meaning glance with bis fellow at 

looking for a face at tbe window, it sent a cold tbe opposite counter, who was weighing out a 

chill to bis heart to see that tbe bouse was pound of tea in four quarters for an elderly 

empty. Across tbe vacant oriel window was lady who laboured under tbe delusion that 

plastered a ^ To Let ’ bill, like some ghastly thereby she got better weight, 

bandage over a sightless eye. To Loddard’s ‘Mr Loddard, is it not?’ Mr Grice, who bad 

supersensitive soul tbe pallid en wrappings of been eyeing the visitant keenly, replied. ‘Yes, 

snow took tbe semblance of cerements, as though I can tell you. Will you walk upstairs?’ 

tbe life of the dwelling were dead and shrouded. Convinced that dread news lay bebind this 
ready for burial. reticence, Loddard stumbled after bis leader 

Swiftly intuition revealed a series of self- tbrougb tbe orderly medley of goods that cum- 

accusing scenes. Throughout long weary days be bered tbe back-shop. 

saw Mary Kennett sitting at tbe window watching ‘ I called at Portarlington Villas ; but tbe 

for him. Had be even written once be would bouse was vacant.’ He tried to voice bis fear 

have felt some relief. That be bad acted a that Mary Kennett was dead ; but tbe words 

caddish part came upon him with bitter com- clogged bis tongue. 

punction. Seized with contrition, be determined Even amid bis confusion of thought it sur- 
to lose no time in seeking her out. Knowing prised Loddard to notice that a thick carpet 

bow uncertain were her means of livelihood, covered tbe stair they ascended ; that Mr Grice’s 

Loddard realised that she must have reached home seemed replete with comfort, 

great straits before she was compelled to abandon Pausing before a closed door, bis guide tapped 
the little bouse that was her sole possession. lightly. A chaos of joyful voices from within 

How bad she gone? Whither? Could be but greeted tbe knock, 
find her, Loddard, goaded by remorse, j)roniised ‘ Evidentl}^ there is to be no tete-d-tete^^ Loddard 
himself that be would marry her at once. surmised, bis foolish vanity hinting that Mr Grice 

Imagining that this determination to sacrifice bad probably entrajDped tbe rising author into bis 

himself proceeded from tbe heroism of bis nature, lair to have tbe honour of introducing him to bis 

and not understanding that be formed tbe reso- family ; but bis self-complacency was short-lived, 
lution merely as a soothing so^d to an accusing Tbe jdace of honour, as be speedily discovered, 
conscience, Loddard esteemed himself a fine fellow. was occupied by a greater than be. 

Tbe ‘To Let’ notice stated that all inquiries With tbe opening of tbe door a scene suggestive 
were to be addressed to W, P. Grice ; and, recall- of idyllic home-comfort met bis gaze. In a low 

ing that gentleman as a likely person to know chair, full in tbe warm glow of tbe firelight, sat 

of Mrs Kennett’s whereabouts, Loddard, turning Mary Kennett ; but a Mary Kennett so trans- 
sadly from tbe deserted bouse, walked in the figured by happiness that for a moment Loddard, 

direction of West Mersbfields. whose memory held her tear-stained and wistful, 

Tbe varied emporiums of Mr Grice wore an doubted her identity. Kneeling at her feet in 

air of prosperity that astonished Loddard, who tbe attitude of woi'sbijjpers were Mr Grice’s two 

did not realise that Grice’s forefathers bad been little daughters, and in her arms was cradled a 

general retailers to tbe country round Mersbfields sturdy babe, whose infant features and big black 

for generations before tbe advent of tbe disastrous eyes resembled those of tbe tyrant Grice. 

Land Company. Tbe not -yet -demolished Christ- ‘Ob Willie, I’m certain baby knew it was you! 
mas decorations lent an air of festi^dty to tbe He laughed and said “ Goo ” whenever you knocked 

larger shop, and Loddard on entering found at tbe door,’ her soft voice, enriched by a fuller 

business in full swing. note — tbe note of maternal love — made greeting. 

‘ Mr Grice — is be at home ? Can I see him ? ’ be ‘ And, papa, baby pulled my hair,’ cried tbe 

made inquiry of one of tbe sleek-beaded assistants. elder girl jubilantly. 
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‘And mine too, qidte hard, papa,’ jealously 
echoed her sister. 

Loddard, hesitating unseen in the shadoAv of 
the door, beyond the range of the firelight, felt he 
was an intruder, one whose place was outside this 
happy family group. During the moment that 
elapsed before Mr Grice had an ox^portunity of 
introducing the guest to the notice of his ^\dfe, 
Loddard would gladly have turned and fled. 

‘Mary, IVe brought an old acquaintance to 
see you : Mr Loddard — you may remember him.’ 

‘You may remember!’ As Loddard advanced 
he stifled a sardonic laugh at the inference ; 

but a moment later revealed the truth of Mr 
Grice’s judgment. However tender Mary Kennett’s 
feelings had been towards him at one time, she 
had bravely relegated them to that corner in her 
affections reserved for the things that were better 
forgotten. 

How long she had watched, hoping against 

hope for his promised return ; how near she had 
come to starvation before consenting to become 
the vdfe of Grice, Loddard never knew. All 

that he saw was the look of sincere and abiding 
affection that she turned upon her husband, and 
the eyes of adoration wherewith she regarded the 
infant crowing on her lap. 

Regarding the remainder of his brief visit 

Loddard preserved but a vague recollection. A 
trim maid had brought in afternoon tea, and 
the juvenile servitor of Portarlington Yillas, 
grown almost out of recognition and ]promoted 
to long skirts, a^Dpeared and carried off the lustily 
protesting babe. 

Both host andi hostess tried hard to make their 
visitor feel himself the centre of their interest ; 
but no matter what subject was introduced, it 
always branched off into baby. The little girls 


were overflowing with anecdotes of the prowess 
of their step-brother. ‘ Had papa heard that 
bah}’' had actually taken his rattle in his own 
little hand and shaken its bells?’ ‘Did papa 
know that when Flossie ran irp to him and said 
“ Boo ! ” baby laughed and hid his face in 
mamma’s dress ? ’ 

Mrs Grice’s innocent inquiry as to whether 
his novel had ever been conij^leted irritated her 
guest, as X)roving that no hint of his rax)idly 
advancing fame had yet reached Mershfields ; 
and, to Loddard’s added annoyance, his somewhat 
vainglorious pronouncement that not only had it 
appeared serially, but that in book form it had 
gone into a third edition within a month, was 
met with a polite incomprehension that showed 
the worthy folks unconscious of the magnitude 
of such an achievement. 

It was already dark and snow was again fall- 
ing when Loddard, having rejected the offer of 
Mr Grice’s dogcart, set out to walk to the station. 
It seemed an irony of fate that he, who through- 
out his swift accession of good fortune had ever 
thought of Mary Kennett as a lonely woman,, 
whose only chance of hax)piness lay in his smiles, 
should leave her snugly entrenched behind j)ro- 
tecting battlements of family affection, and fare 
forth alone over the snowy roads. 

‘By the bye,’ ejaculated Mr Grice as he bade 
him farewell at the door, ‘my wife owes you 
a little money — something like two x>ounds, I 
thinlc it is. You left no address, so she could 
not forward it to you ; but I ’ll settle it now.’ 

‘ Oh, nonsense, man ; nonsense ! ’ cried Loddard,, 
shrinking back from the proffered coins. ‘I don^t 
want it. Keep it, or — throw it away. Or,‘ better 
still,’ he added, with a flash of grim humour,, 
‘buy a mug -with it for Grice, Junior 1’ 


COMFORT ON THE HIGH SEAS. 

A DREAM WHICH MANY OF US WILL LIVE TO SEE REALISED. 
By PouLTOEY Bigelow, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


HEN we get ashore after an ocean 
voyage we are, as a rule, so happy 
in greeting our loved ones, or so 
quickly immersed in pressing affairs, 
that we readily forget the good re- 
solutions we formed when afloat. 
The man who makes his first crossing is apt to 
think that his discomforts at sea are the necessary 
concomitants of safe transportation, and therefore 
suspends criticism. Lack of ventilation, absence of 
fresh food, dearth of clean linen, deficient service — 
every shortcoming is forgiven by one who has on 
land heard much of the dangers of the sea, and who, 
therefore, looks upon his safe crossing as something 
of an adventure. 


To-day the conditions of ocean travel are almost 
radically different from what I can recall when the 
ocean was still navigated by side-wheel steamers that 
carried the rigging of a sailing-ship. Those were 
days when a storm at sea meant locking the passen- 
gers down below ; when the waves were ex^oected to 
come tumbling down the hatchways ; when anxious 
passengers begged the stewards to assure them that 
the shij) was not going to the bottom 1 In those 
days the cax)tain sat at the head of the table in the 
saloon and carved for the passengers, the purser 
or chief-engineer being at the other end. The 
state-rooms opened out ux)on the saloon ; there 
were no bells or electric lights, and the table con- 
versation was interrupted by plaintive moans for a 
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steward or stewardess. A separate smoking-room 
and proper ventilation were undreamt of. Pas- 
sengers dressed tliemselves as if for a cruise in an 
open boat— prepared to be -wet all day and sleep 
in tlie same clothes all night; and at the end of 
the journey all assembled in the main saloon to 
pass resolutions of gratitude to the cajDtain. 

After some fifty or sixty of these crossings the 
traveller now looks back upon those eaidy days as a 
Pullman passenger may upon the coach that took a 
week between London and Plymouth. The marvel- 
lous progress in naval architecture that has dis- 
tinguished the last few years on the Atlantic is 
equally striking on the Pacific between China, 
Japan, and the western coasts of Canada and the 
United States. There are no handsomer or more 
comfortable ships afioat than those of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway between Vancouver and Hong- 
kong. It seems like a dream that I can recall 
crossing this ocean in 1876, when one of the crack 
ships of the Pacific mail, a wooden paddle-wheel 
tub, took twenty -five days from Yokohama to 
San Francisco, and no one thought it slow work ! 
To-day w^e think a fortnight quite long enough. 

The North German Lloyd boats running to the 
Far East from Bremen Southampton and Suez 
are models of comfort ; those of the Union Castle 
Line to South Africa might be, with a little more 
competition to sjDur the company on. However, 
here I shall limit myself to the Atlantic ; it is, 
after all, the ocean ferry that is most used, and 
the one over wdiich the .largest number of culti- 
vated people of small means travel in search of 
education or health. . 

The latest development of comfort at sea is 
typified by such boats as the Minehaha and Mine- 
tonlca of the Atlantic Transport Line, fiying the 
British flag. These carry cattle and a few pas- 
sengers direct to London from New York. Cattle, 
from my bucolic point of view, are a distinct addi- 
tion to the pleasures of the trip, for the flavour of 
the farm cannot fail to carry wdth it the gentle 
recollection of hajDpy childhood : the tumbling over 
haycocks, the riding of a plough-horse to w^ater in the 
evening — the hundreds of delights associated with 
farm-life. The cattle represent health aboard ship, 
for there is a premium upon every animal safely 
landed ; and, as a matter of fact, the beasts take on 
flesh during the trip. After several trips on these 
cattle-boats I have become so enamoured of their 
company that only a matter of serious import could 
induce me to go on an ocean greyhound. Another 
feature is their stability. Not only have these ships 
a tonnage that is majestic (fourteen thousand tons), 
but they have bilge-keels as well — that is to say, 
projections under water that serve to resist the ten- 
dency to heel over. The cattle also serve a purpose 
in this direction that is difficult to overestimate. 
When the ship is rolled to one side by a sea, every 
animal instinctively leans in the opposite direction. 
This shifting of ballast, amoiuiting to hundreds 
of tons with every movement of the sea, is a 


steadying force of which the ocean greyhounds know 
nothing ; and those who have not tried a cattle- 
boat can appreciate it but imperfectly. 

These boats represent a type that was first popu- 
larised by the Cymric of the White Star Line, a 
freight-boat of huge tonnage, of very moderate 
speed (eight to ten days at sea), and a relatively 
small passenger-list. The German lines also have 
boats of this description ; for instance, the Konigin 
Lnise of the North German Lloyd and the Patricia 
of the Hamburg- American. I have tried them all, 
and all have proved the wisdom of the reform. 

Practical experience has demonstrated to the 
different companies that there is a large and ever- 
increasing number of passengers wdio are not par- 
ticular as to speed or luxurious fittings, but wdio 
are distinctly limited as to the amount of passage- 
money they win pay. Crossing as I do several 
times a year, mainly for purposes of health and 
study, I select habitually the slowest and heaviest 
ship aA^ailable at the time, select also the time 
(winter) when the passengers are few^est, and try to 
get a ship with as many cattle as j)ossible for fellow- 
passengers. Then I find that ten pounds will take 
me over if I make no unreasonable demands in the 
w^ay of quarters. However, the price of passage is, 
unfortunately, a fluctuating one ; and companies 
that I have approached on the subject decline to 
sell me a bunch of a dozen tickets at a time. A 
‘ trust ’ may raise the cost of ocean travel. It wiR 
assuredly put an end to ‘ cut rates.’ 

Now we come to the matter of keeping up our 
physical health at sea. I have noticed that so large 
a portion of the passengers suffer from idleness and 
overeating that their digestion becomes impaired, 
and they are apt to show symptoms of bilious- 
ness ; therefore much of the benefit to be antici- 
pated from ten days at sea is neutralised. Before 
breakfast I have adopted the practice, in self- 
defence, of running a mile round the deck while it 
is yet free from chairs. This secures a thorough 
sweat, after which a salt-bath, a rub dovm, and a 
light breakfast prepares one for a morning of hard 
reading or -writing. The companies could encour- 
age this by posting up on their notice-boards in- 
formation regarding the number of laps to the mile, 
and stating that the ship’s doctor -would be on hand 
to determine how much of such exercise could be 
safely indidged in by passengers suffering from 
heart - weakness. The usual games provided on 
board ship are poor things for able-bodied people : 
shuffleboard and quoits. They make one w^eary 
without producing any exhilaration. 

Once, on a forty days’ journey through Suez 
to Hong-kong by the North German Lloyd, the 
weather was uniformly tropical, and my seventeen 
fellow-passengers (all Germans) gre-w bilious from 
much beer and dozing in long chairs. From sheer 
necessity I had to invent a game to keep myself in 
fit condition. I got a quartermaster to make a 
canvas cushion about a foot long and nine inches 
broad, filled with sand, but only loosely. Then I 
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limited 111? an energetic Scotch fellow -passenger 
from the second cabin, who was going to Sumatra. 
With him I had an hour a day of exercise before 
lunch and again before dinner. The game con- 
sisted in holding this bag, i\diich weighed perhaps 
three pounds, in both hands, raised as high as 
possible over the head, then throiving it gently 
over the head of your playfellow. This passing 
to and fro brought a gentle strain upon all the 
muscles leading past the alimentary canals ; and 
the gentle strain was felt next day all the way 
from the tips of the fingers to the soles of the 
feet, notably down the back and about the loins. 
Note carefully the two conditions : the bag must be 
caught by both hands and returned at once, and it 
must be thrown over the head. These conditions 
are indispensable if the full benefit of this hygienic 
movement is to be secured. This game is so simjDle 
that I should not mention it but for the fact that 
whenever I have tried it on successive trips at sea 
it has proved to be the only sweat-producing exer- 
cise that has met with unqualified favour. Of 
course the passing of an ordinary ball or any light 
object is out of the question, because of the danger 
of its going overboard. There is practically no good 
reason why on such ships as those of the Atlantic 
Transport Line the afterdeck should not be totally 
enclosed in netting, so that iDassengers could have 
games of cricket, baseball, or football on every 
fair day. The passengers would readily subscribe 
towards a share of the expense. 

On ships with large passenger-lists and a huge 
steerage the ship’s doctor has his hands very full ; 
but on a vessel of fourteen thousand tons and only 
one hundred and forty passengers, the doctor would 
commit suicide from very inanition did not half the 
women aboard simulate illness for the sake of his 
company. The sports aboard ship should be under 
the care of the doctor, and he should be selected 
with special reference to them. 

As there are always many bicyclists with their 
machines crossing the ocean, there should be a 
bicycle -track around the deck. It is not more 
difficult to ride a bicycle on board ship than to 
dance ; and some of the best dancing I have ever 
enjoyed has been in mid-ocean, and even in the 
Bay of Biscay. The North German Lloyd is far 
ahead of our English lines in furnishing good dance- 
music ; and, of all stirring exercises, I know none 
more calculated to refresh body and spirit than 
a SAvinging waltz with the right sort of partner. 
Other things being equal, the music alone has often 
determined me to travel by a German ship in pre- 
ference to one under the English or American flag. 

Tlien, too, instead of tlie present arrangement of 
many little bathrooms in ' different parts of the 
shijD, it would prove more economical and satisfac- 
tor}^ to the bulk of the passengers to have one large 
tanlc and a few showers. A passenger could then 
tumble in for a swim or a flounder at any time that 
suited him, and much of the ship’s space that is 
now wasted would be profitably utilised. Our 


future director of nautical gymnastics would see 
to it that there was some gymnastic a2Dparatus in 
connection with the swimmiiig-tank, and also some- 
thing of the same sort on deck for the benefit of 
the children. This could all form 2^art of the 
hoisting-gear, which is now a very cons2:)icuous and 
ugly feature of the big freight-shij)s. 

I confine myself here to that essentially modern 
tjqDe of boat, the slow, steady, and inex^Densive 
freight- steamer. Those who choose to travel by 
six-day boats, it maj’^ be ^^resumed, are so absorbed 
in business worries as to have no soul for 2)hysical 
development. As regards comfort in the state- 
rooms, it is hard to say a critical word. The rooms 
are in general excellently arranged and furnished, 
and the attendance and food are of the best. The 
whole shq) smells clean : there is a delightful 
absence of the kitchen-and-pantry smell which in 
old-fashioned craft brings on the feeling of nausea 
even before the ship has left port. 

However, there is one imjDortant reform yet to be 
made, and I presume it will come from Germany, 
whence have come most of the reforms in the 
Atlantic service in these later years. Eor my part, 
I can see no good reason why I should be compelled 
during a journey of ten da^^s to sit next to peojfle 
who may be uninteresting to me, while not far off 
are others whose society I may hai^pen to j)refer. 
To-day your place is arbitrarily determined by the 
steward, and there you must remain ; and if you 
raise the question you are met by the same old 
answer that has been made from time immemorial 
against every reform at sea. I have heard the 
arguments presented by chief-stewards and pursers ; 
and they are all based upon ignorance of what is 
done successfully under analogous conditions in 
other parts of the world. 

To-day the future of the Atlantic serffice lies not 
in carrying the millionaires and commercial travel- 
lers, to whom a day less means thousands of dollars. 
No; the bulk of ocean travel will come more and 
more from the ever-increasing number of those who 
cross for the sheer pleasure of life at sea. 

There is no good reason why the dining-room of 
an ocean steamer should not to-day be conducted 
like that of a first-rate German hotel in the Alps. 
Let the passengers come to their meals within 
certain hours ; let them sit where they jfiease ; let 
them eat a la carte or tahle-cVhote according to 
arrangement. There should be the most i)erfect 
liberty in the matter, as there is in an Al2)ine hotel 
where competition is permitted. The main objec- 
tion to that 2)lan comes from the stewards, wlio 
fear that their tips might not turn out as well. 
If the stewards unite in ojDposing the scheme the 
managers of the lines will not invite a quarrel 
under that head unless the passengers are very 
strongly with them. It is therefore the duty of 
passengers to exj^ress themselves strongly. The 
problem is difficult only because of the difficulties 
created b}’’ ^vested interests.’ Certain conditions 
are stable : the amount eaten and the number of 
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passengers. The only question is whether the pas- 
sengers may not eat where they choose and, within 
reasonable liinits, when they choose. Many who 
travel for health require a special diet. That could 
be attended to under the advice of the ‘reformed 


doctor.’ Many even prefer one steak to a variety 
of dishes. 

However, it Avas my intention to hint at only 
a few j)ractical reforms, not to elaborate any 
single one. ^ 
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CHILLED FRUIT. 

HE cold storage of provisions generally 
has Avorked a Avonderful revolution 
in many branches of trade; and as 
the conditions under AA^hich different 
foodqDroducts can be kept in a frozen 
state becomes better understood, so 
does the system become more and more valuable to 
j)roducers and consumers alike. A series of experi- 
ments has been carried out at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College Avith a vieAV to determine the best 
method of treating various descriptions of fruit for 
cold storage, and the results have recently been 
published. Apples and pears are found to keep 
best Avhen Avrapped singly in paper and j)acked in 
shalloAY boxes of not more than a bushel capacity. 
The best fruit only should be selected, and it should 
be stored before it is fully ripe, for the matur- 
ing process goes on in the cold, although more 
sloAvly than Avhen the fruit is on the tree. Medium- 
sized fruit keeps better than the largest ; and it is 
an advantage to place fruit of one approximate size 
in each case. For all kinds of fruit there is a time- 
limit beyond Avhich it is unprofitable to keep it in 
the cold, and that limit for sound fruit is marked 
by the period of complete ripeness. Both the fruit- 
groAver and the shipper are noAV able to obtain 
better j)rices for fruit: the one by selling in the 
local markets, late in the season, and the other by 
serving foreign markets. 

THE DEPTH OF LAKES. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh the chairman referred to the Avork that has 
been in progress during the last f eAV years in making 
a systematic bathymetrical survey of the fresh- 
Avater lochs of Scotland. This Avork Avas unhappily 
stopped by the accidental death of one of the tAvo 
gentlemen Avho had undertaken the survey ; but it 
has noAv been resumed, and the staff engaged has 
made remarkable progress under the personal super- 
intendence of Sir John Murray. No feAver than 
one hundred and fifty-three lochs, including some 
of the largest and deepest in the country, have been 
completely surveyed, involving a total of tAventy- 
three thousand four hundred soundings. As an 
indication of the thoroughness of the Avork, it AA^as 
mentioned that in one lake alone, Loch Maree, 
upAA^ards of eleven hundred soundings Avere taken ; 
but the greatest depth recorded AA^as in Loch Morar 
— namely, ten hundred and nine feet, a depth 


AAdiich exceeds by several hundred feet that of any 
other lake in the British Islands. The results of 
the lake survey are noAv being prepared in Edin- 
burgh, and Avill be laid before the Society from 
time to time during the session. 

UNDERGROUND TELEGRAPHS. 

The snoAvstorms AA^hich every year iiwade the 
northern parts of the kingdom generally liaA^e the 
mischievous effect of leA^elling some miles of tele- 
graph posts and AAures Avith the ground, so that com- 
munication betAveen north and south is temporarily 
stopped. In the early part of the present year 
the Postmaster- General promised that in all the 
storm-centres betAveen London and Scotland under- 
ground lines Avould be laid, and the Avork has noAv 
been practically completed. Along the most ex- 
posed sections on the route betAA^een the Metrojpolis 
and Edinburgh and GlasgOAV the mains are noAV 
laid, the first being from Stafford to Warrington, the 
second from Preston to Preston Richard (ten miles 
north of Lancaster), and the third along the AA'ell- 
knoAAm incline on the North-Western RailAA^ay from 
Kendal to Shap. London, Manchester, and Lwer- 
pool are noAv also connected by underground lines, 
so that the country is pretty Avell prepared for the 
assaults of the snoAA’^-king. These underground lines 
are by no means meant to supersede the AAures on 
poles, for they are less effective and more expensive 
to maintain. In ordinary times they aauU lie idle. ; 
but AAdien pressure of business comes, or AAdieii snoAV 
plays havoc Avith the OA’^erhead lines, their services 
Avill be requisitioned. 

OUR RARER MAMMALS. 

A correspondent of the Times has done good 
service in calling attention to the threatened ex- 
tinction in the British Islands of the Avild-cat, the 
]pine-marten, and the poleca,t, and points out that 
on estates Avhere the production of large quantities 
of game is the one thing desired an important 
consideration has been neglected. He claims that 
the total extinction of predatory animals is un- 
necessary, and indeed harmful, because AAdien an 
admixture of animals, no matter of AAdiat class, is 
subjected to the rapacious- attacks of other animals, 
the tendency must alAA^ays be for the former to 
become more vigorous, on the principle of the 
surviA’-al of the fittest. He tliinks that this con- 
sideration, so often urged by naturalists, should have 
Aveight Avith the OAvners of game. The Avild-cat still 
surAUves in the Highlands, and AAdiere it is protected 
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it holds its OTO ; but the writer considers that it 
shoidd be protected by a close-time during the 
breeding-season. The marten, formerly common, is 
much rarer than the ^\dld-cat, and should be pro- 
tected. As to the polecat, it was at one time 
numerous' in several counties, and can stdl be found 
well represented in Wales ; but, unless protection 
be given to it, it will cpiickly be stamped out. 

A GLOBULAR BOAT. 

The captain of a tug-boat which was cruismg in 
the Channel off Tolkestone, obser^dng a curious 
object in the sea, steamed up to it, and found it to 
be a large globe, from a window’ in wdiich a man’s 
head projected. Two men eventually crept out of 
this queer-looking craft, and one of them proved to 
be Captain Doenrig, a Nonvegian, who had invented 
it as a means of saving life. His story was that 
he and his companion had been dropped overboard 
from a Havre steamer twenty-four hours previously 
in order that they might make an experimental 
voyage. The globe (eight feet in diameter) is made 
of sheet-iron, rather flattened at the bottom, and of 
thicker metal below so that it shall sail upright. 
Under the ‘deck,’ w^hich is one foot below the 
■water-line, are four galvanised tanks holding one 
hundred and forty gallons of fresh w'ater ; and 
under the bench which is ranged along the sides of 
the globe is a store of tinned provisions. There is 
a funnel which can be thrust through one of the 
three openings or wdndows for the purpose of 
getting fresh air, and wdiich can also be used as 
a mast to carry a sail ; and there is a rudder, a 
movable keel, and the means of w^orking a pair of 
oars. Captain Doenvig has proved to demonstra- 
tion that this carefully devised vessel will preserve 
life ; but it is rather too cumbersome to carry on 
board ship, either as part of the vessel’s gear or as 
an item of personal luggage. 

AN ENORMOUS METEORITE. 

The meteorite w^hich fell in Ireland lately 
is insignificant in size wken compared wdth one 
discovered by Professor Ward, of Kochester, Hew 
York, wko has devoted much time to the collection 
of these metallic bodies. The mass was foimd in 
Mexico, and it is of such a size that twenty-eight 
men were engaged for a whole day in partly un- 
•covering it from the soil which had accumulated 
upon and around it. Its w^eight is computed to be 
fifty tons ; and analysis shows it to consist of nearly 
*90 per cent, iron, 7 per cent, nickel, wdth a small 
proportion of cobalt and phosphorus, and a trace of 
sulphur and silicon. A small piece of the meteorite, 
w^eighing eleven pounds, w^as detached for examina- 
tion and exhibition, but the bulk of the mass wdll 
likely be allowed to rest on the spot on w^hich it 
now lies, wkere it fell probably coimtless ages ago. 

URALITE. 

Uralite, a fireproof and w^aterproof substance 
made of asbestos fibre and other mineral con- 


stituents, has lately been placed upon the market as 
a substitute for match-boarding in the construction 
of walls, ceilings, &c. It wdll also take the place of 
corrugated iron in the construction of huts, &c. ; 
and as it is a non-conductor of heat, it wdll be much 
appreciated in hot climates. The material is sup- 
plied in sheets, wdiich can be readil}^ cut by car- 
penters’ tools ; nails and screw^s can be driven into 
it, and it wdll neither sw’ell, crack, nor blister. It 
can be painted, grained, or polished, and can be 
glued together like wood, so that it is admirably 
adapted for partitions. Uralite can be used for 
lining the walls of hospitals and other public insti- 
tutions wdth great advantage, for it wdll stand puri- 
fication by fire, and can thus be easily disinfected. 
We have recently received samples of this new 
material, which has the appearance of thick card- 
board, wdth a canvas grain. These sam|)les are of 
different tints, and we understand that any desired 
colour can be incorporated with the ingredients of 
which uralite is made. Some of the sanijiles are 
hard, and give quite a metallic sound when struck ; 
others are soft and flexible. The material should 
have a good future before it. 

A TEMPORARY PRISON. 

Those wko pass by the old prison of Hewgate, 
where London’s w’orst criminals have been housed, 
■will notice just wdthin the w’alls, now under the 
process of demolition, a new^ structure of the 
plainest possible elevation. This is the temporary 
prison w^hich it has been necessary to erect for the 
accommodation of prisoners aw^aiting their trial 'at 
the Old Bailey, and its construction is in strange 
contrast to the old building now being pulled dow’n. 
The w^alls of old Hew^gate w’ere from three to four 
feet thick, wkile those of the new^ structure are 
little more than an inch ; but for all that they are 
effective, for the}^ are made of corrugated steel, of 
dovetail section, filled in wdth a hard and tenacious 
cement. Even Jack Sheppard himself, who broke 
through so many stone wuUs, w^ould find his efforts 
baffled by this new material, which has been intro- 
duced by the Fireproof Partition Syndicate, and is 
meeting wdth wdde application for building con- 
struction. 

A NEW^ MACHINE-GUN. 

The new weapon wdiich has just been formally 
adopted for use in the Danish army appears to be 
most efficient, and w^eighs very little more than an 
ordinary rifle. Its important difference from all 
other machine-guns is that it can be carried and 
operated by one man ; and it has no bulky carriage, 
but merely requires a tripod stand or a simple rest. 
It is possible for a mounted man to carry the gun 
and one thousand rounds of ammunition, which can 
be fired at the rate of three hundred rounds per 
minute, or slow^er if desired. The cartridges are 
not carried on a belt, as wdth the Maxim gun, but 
are fitted into curved magazines, each holding thirty 
rounds, and packed side by side into a special kind 
of knapsack. The new machine-gun is also far 
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cheaper than any similar weapon, and a few 
mounted men armed with it would prove a most 
formidable foe. It is believed that the gun would 
be of great use on board men-of-war. 

EARTHQUAKES. 

Professor Milne lately addressed the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society on earthquakes, a subject Avhich 
he has made his own. In the course of his lecture 
he j)ointed out that there are two kinds of earth 
disturbances : those which affect continental areas, 
and those which only disturb an area with a radius 
of one or two hundred miles. The first is the 
result of sudden movements in the process of rock- 
folding, accompanied by ‘faulting’ and huge dis- 
placements of great masses of the earth’s crust ; the 
second kind being caused by after-settlements and 
adjustments along the lines of fracture caused by 
the greater movements. The relationship between 
the two groujDS is that of parents and children. 
Earthquakes and earth- tremors are far more frequent 
than most persons imagine. On an average there 
are thirty thousand annually, Avhich disturb from 
ten to several hundred square miles of country with 
sufficient vigour to be felt by a number of people. 

PEAT AS EUEL. 

Colliery strikes have at least one good result: 
they call public attention to the claims of other 
substances which can be emiffoyed as fuel. Of 
these peat is one of the most important, and the 
possibility of presenting it in a form which shall 
bring it into competition with coal has often been 
considered. Peat is saturated with water, the solid 
matter only amounting to 10 per cent, of its bulk, 
and the trouble has alwa^^s been to get rid of this 
excess of moisture. Drying in the sun is, of course, 
the most economical process to adoj)t, provided the 
peat is found in a district where the sun is lavish 
of his beams. Within the last half-century peat- 
milling machines have been used in various Euro- 


determined to make serious investigations at Heath- 
field. As a result a company has been formed, and 
operations are being carried on night and day in 
order to develop what promises to be a great 
industry. In the deej)est bore-hole the gas issues 
at a pressure of two hundred pounds to the square 
inch, which would be sufficient to carry it if 
required to the most distant town in the country, 
and the present output is reckoned at fifteen million 
cubic feet per day — that is, one-eighth of the daily 
consumption in London. The gas issues from the 
Kimmeridge clays, supposed to be saturated with 
petroleum, which eva^^orates as gas directly pressure 
is reduced by piercing a bore-hole. The gas has a 
fair illuminating power, and steps are now being 
taken to light sundry houses with it. It is also 
being used for several gas-engines and for heating 
purposes. The operations of the Natural Gas Com- 
pany will be watched with great interest. 

COSTLY SHRIMPS. 

The sea-fisheries inspector of the Cumberland 
County Council has called attention to the great 
destruction of immature fish involved in the pre- 
sent method of trawling for shrimps and x^i'^wiis. 
In the Solway small trawls are used in taking the 
crustaceans, and a few exx)erimental hauls vdth 
these implements have produced startling results. 
A caiiture of two hundred and thirty-six quarts of 
Xirawns and nine quarts of shrimps was accompanied 
by the destruction of more than fifteen thousand 
immature fish, consisting of soles, plaice, cod, 
whitings, skate, dabs, &c. The value of the 
shrimps and pra^vns was fifty shillings, and the 
axiproximate value of the fish destroyed was quite 
as many poimds. As this destruction of immature 
fish is also carried on in other estuaries around our 
coasts, the authorities would do well to make some 
investigation, and if possible find a remedy for the 
evil. 

SUBSTITUTES EOR WOOL. 


pean countries, their work being to tear the material 
to pieces and knead it into a solid mass, which 
issues from the machine in a compact state, and can 
be cut oft' into blocks, in appearance like lignite, 
forming an excellent fuel. In the November 
number of the Ungmeering Magazine there is an 
article uxion the subject, which enters more in detail 
into the working of the machine. 


At the meeting of the Council of the Central 
and Associated Chambers of Agriculture, London, 
a resolution dealing with substitutes for wool was 
under discussion, when Mr A. Mansell stated his 
experience. In a drive round Bradford, he said, 
scores of mills could be pointed out where, for every 
bale of wool, ten bales, and often more, are used of 
shoddy, mungo, stockings, and cotton ; and in what 
is known as the Heavy AYoollen District of York- 


NATURAL GAS IN ENGLAND. 


shire there were dozens of manufacturers who never 


About six years ago, during the operation of sink- 
ing a well at Heathfield, Sussex, forty-six miles 
from London, the presence of a copious supply of 
natural gas became effident when the bore-hole had 
reached a depth of a little more than three hundred 
feet. The Brighton Railway Company, upon whose 
land the well was sunk, took advantage of the 
discovery to light their station with the gas, and 
so the matter rested until recently, when some 
American gentlemen, knowing the enormous im- 
portance in their own country of natural gas, 


bought a single bale of new wool, and yet were 
known as influential manufacturers of woollen goods. 
Shoddy was displacing wool to a large extent, Mr 
Mansell exhibited two x>ieces of cloth, one a black 
vicuna, all-wool, priced at four shillings and nine- 
pence a yard, and the other a shoddy-made wool, 
priced at one shilling and ten pence a yard. The 
two pieces were identical in pattern and finish ; but 
the shoddy article had not one-third of the wearing 
qualities of the wool. Just in proportion to the 
amount of shoddy used did the cloth lose its strength 
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and value. Professor Llo^^d, in seconding a motion 
for legislative action on the subject, said that 
wool was easily distinguished from shoddy. The 
cotton fibre is flat like a ribbon, while the wool 
fibre is perfectly round. 

SMOKE AEATEilEKT. 

In a recent report b}- the United States Consul- 
General in Berlin there is an interesting account of 
the manufacture and use of briquettes in Germany, 
which now represents a very large industry. These 
briquettes — made of brown coal, x^eat, and the dust 
and waste of coal-mines, mixed with mineral x)itch 
as a binding material — are used for domestic pur- 
poses as well as in workshops and factories. They 
give an intense heat, are free from smoke, and are 
cheaper than coal The Consul considers that the 
use of these briquettes is one of the main reasons 
why Berlin can boast of being one of the cleanest 
and best-kept cities in the world. The other causes 
which conduce to this desirable result are the skilful 
and scientific construction of boiler-furnaces and 
chimneys, and the enforcement of a high standard 
of skill among firemen wliose duty it is to raise 
steam for manufacturing purposes. Another im- 
X)ortant feature in German fuel economy is the 
manufacture of coke in retort-ovens, by which 
every constituent of the coal is saved and smoke- 
less coke and gas produced. 

THE NORTHROP LOOM. 

Mr John Poster Eraser, who distinguished him- 
self by riding round the world on a bicycle, has 
been lately in the United States, and has written 
various articles, entitled ‘America at Work,’ in one 
of which he deals with the cotton industry. On 
his ^dsiting Fall River, Massachusetts, the centre of 
the American cotton industry, the ]Dlace seemed like 
a Lancashire town, with its eighty-seven cotton- 
mOls. lie found a large percentage of the men in 
the mills skilled Englishmen, although Americans 
are at the head of affairs. In one of the largest of 
the Fall River mills, where the manager has a 
salary of six thousand q^ounds a year, the main idea 
seemed to be the use of labour-samng machinery. 
Mr Fraser says, that, although the Uorthrop loom 
was invented by James Eortliroj) of Keighley, only 
about half-a-dozen are in use in Lancashire, while 
in America there are thousands at work. The 
Draper Company, which owns the patent there, 
is continually inix^roving the machine. Mr Fraser 
was amazed at the cleverness of the axqDliance, as he 
watched it automatically feeding the shuttle with 
bobbins, and when a single warp broke there was 
no bad weaving, for ,the machine came to a stand- 
still. The conqfiaint regarding it in England has 
been the breaking of the warp ; in America the 
warp is of a coarser and stronger yarn, and the 
automatic looms run slower. A good weaver can 
overlook twenty looms, and an inexperienced one 
may oversee twelve. Wages are higher than in 
England : some' forty-five shillings a week for 


skilled workmen, and twenty-four shiRings for 
women ; but ^Ir Fraser thinks there is a terrible 
sapjDing of the mtality of children sent to work for 
long hours between the ages of eight and twelve. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE FIRE-GRATE. 

The average Briton has a pardonable fondness for 
the ruddy glow of the open coal-fire, although in 
most grates there is an enormous waste of fuel in 
proportion to the heat given out, so much of which 
escapes up the chimney. The problem of how to 
secure the greatest amount of heat with the least 
expenditure of fuel, with no blow-down from a 
smoky chimney, and absence of dust, seems to have 
been so far met in Dr Clark’s duplex grates, 
manufactured by David Koble, 136 High Street, 
Edinburgh. The duplex is air-tight all roundf the 
flue passing out at the back of the grate. The 
throat of the vent is so narrowed that the current 
of heated air is reversed and brought back to the 
room. The whole outside of the grate forms a 
radiating surface ; and the side chambers discharge 
a stream of heated air into the room. There is 
no residue save a fine ash in the pan below. The 
duplex stands well out on the hearth ; and although 
in shape it has a little of the coal-scuttle appearance, 
it has a highly ornamental effect when the whole 
fireplace is tiled. The ‘Elbon’ diqdex grate is on 
the same principle, but is more like the usual fire- 
grate in appearance. The grate-bars are set low, 
and the grate is set well forward, the sides sloping 
back from front to rear, so that the fire is very 
open. The ashes fall into the x^an below, perfectly 
consumed. Each side of this grate is cast with 
vertical flue spaces, open below to draw in cool air, 
and open above to emit the warmed air which has 
passed through the heated spaces. 


SILKEN SORROW. 

I RIDE while others trudge, 

The costliest silks I wear, 

Bright jewels shine on this breast of mine ; 
But a starring heart is there : 

A heart grown cold and dead, 

Though the red blood dyes my cheek. 

Now, alas ! for pride, that could dare to hide 
What I longed to hear him speak. 

My kerchief dropped that day : 

His eyes, that flamed to mine 
Like stars, went down in a night-black frown 
At the coronet’s broidered sign. 

The daughter of an Earl ; 

But blood is blood, and beats — 

Through bluest veins from ancient strains — 

At the dream of a world of sweets. 

I would have swept his floors. 

Darned socks — a household drudge; 

But he never spoke. So here, alone, 

A silken sorrow that dares not moan, 

I ride — while the happy trudge. 

Ada Bartrick Baker. 
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THE DAM REEF. 


By Felix Eliot. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 



HE brancli of the Stainsleighs of 
which I am a — perhaps somewhat 
unworthy — descendant had during 
the Commonwealth a sneaking re- 
gard for Cromwellian methods. This 
fact proved a bane to them at the 
Eestoration, preventing the then head of the 
family from making good the sacrifices he had 
made for the enhancement of the Protector’s 
war-funds. The Stainsleigh Towers estate became 
heavily encumbered ; bit by bit foreclosures dejDrived 
the Stainsleighs of almost all the land which had 
once been theirs, and of which they had been so 
proud ; but the old house still remained to them, 
as also the park in which the mansion stood. 
After the Eestoration old Sir Geoffrey Stainsleigh 
became almost a recluse ; and his two sons, Philip 
and Ealph, went into military service, and sought 
by deeds of valour to throw off the stigma which 
attached to them as Eoundheads. 

In due time old Sir Geoffrey went over to the 
majority, and Philip succeeded to the title and 
what remained of the old possessions. Ealph 
sought further active ser'sdce abroad, and gained 
a high reputation for military capacity. Still, it 
seemed that the wealth which was once the glory 
of their name would never again return. Philip 
married, and before he died became the proud 
father of a son and daughter. The latter married 
a distant cousin. The young Philip left a young 
wife, and strayed into the doubtful advantages 
of a sojourner in tovm ; and, later, owing to his 
dare-devil nature, drew the attention of the King. 
But this favour wag of an ephemeral character ; 
and when it passed, Philip became more and more 
dissolute, and finally embroiled himself in some 
quarrel anent a Court beauty, perishing in a duel 
fought to uphold that which the said beauty had 
long ago parted .with : a virtuous reputation. 

The family attorney continued to look after the 
remaining property. As he failed to discover the 
2S0. .266.— Yol. YI. [All Rights 


whereabouts of the second son Ealph, the projDerty 
merged' into Chancery. Of Ealph, the second son, 
nothing further was ever, heard beyond the fact 
that he had married • the daughter of a worthy 
but not over well-to-do burgomaster of Amsterdam, 
by whom he had one son, who grew up to 
manhood ; ' and, being of a venturesome turn of 
mind, he had sailed for the Dutch settlements in 
Southern Africa. Here all trace of the direct 
Stainsleighs ceased, and, as far as I know, I am 
the only representative of another branch of the 
same family. As a matter of fact, my great- 
grandmother was the daughter of Philip (the 
elder son of Sir Geoffrey of the Cromwellian era), 
and she had married a cousin, a certain Peregrine 
Stainsleigh, of whom no record worthy of remark 
remains beyond the fact that he was a limb 
of the law, and for a time had been domiciled in 
the King’s Bench Walk. I fear me much that his 
brain-pan was not fitted to take in the intricacies 
of the law ; but, somehow or another, both he and 
his descendants, my father included, managed to 
squeeze out of ' such litigants as were introduced 
to them a sufficiency of income to kee23 the wolf 
from the door. Naturally enough I kept to the 
same profession as my forebears ; but, alas ! my 
brain proved altogether unequal to professional 
needs. My personal wants were an ever-growing 
crop, and my rewards, on the other hand, grew 
less and less as time went on. I broke away 
from the trammels of family record, and one fine 
da}’ booked a passage in one of the mail steamers 
to Capetown, bent on a voyage of discovery — 
primarily, as I tried ■ to persuade my friends, in 
search of the missing sprig in our ancestral tree. 

After a mightily tempestuous passage across the 
Biscay’s Bay, our much-strained vessel ran into 
comparatively calm waters, to eventually land us 
on the twenty-eighth day out from home at the— 
in those days — ^one horse city’ of Capetovm. A 
short stay sufficed to thoroughly exploit the local 
RescrvcdJ] Jak. 3, 1903. 
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lions, and tlien I left for the ^Garden Colony ^ — 
Natal. A month spent in Pietermaritzburg, and 
again the word ‘ forward ’ came to my rescue ; and 
with such transjDort convenience as a wagon dravni 
by sixteen oxen can afford, I made my way to 
the more rugged and by far more picturesque 
fastnesses of the Lydenburg Mountains. 

Reports of satisfactory gold discoveries were 
rife ; but as far as the existing diggings of the 
time were concerned, there was little to be done. 
Recognising this as a great truth, I put a sum of 
money into a prospecting syndicate, and with its 
members proceeded to newer areas, full of the 
sanguine hope of some day drop^hiig on a veritable 
El Dorado. We spent some six months on this 
quest, in as lonel}^ a bit of mountain country as 
one could wish for. At the end of that time my 
confreres had come to the conclusion that a visit 
to camp was necessary, if for no other purpose 
than to secure a fresh commissariat. I was a 
dissenter, feeling regretful to turn my back on so 
pleasant a life. I would here mention the fact 
that I am a lover of all field-sports, and consider 
myself a superb shot. Thus it will be the readier 
understood why I was averse to returning to' 
headquarters. During our prospecting I had en- 
joyed some of the best shooting I ever had ; and 
as it happened that no other member of our 
party had sporting proclivities, most of our meat- 
sixpply was left for me and my gun to provide. 
When on a replenishing trip I always took with 
me a Kaffir ‘ boy,^ who by reason of his comeliness 
of figure I had named Polio (meant as the dimi- 
nutive for Apollo). He was an intelligent fellow, 
belonging to no jDarticular tribe by right of birth, 
but undoubtedly possessed of a large admixture of 
Portuguese blood. Prom the fact that he had lived 
much in the country of the Knopfneuzen, or Knob- 
nosed Kaffirs, he sometimes called himself after that 
tribe. He was not of a particularly communicative 
disposition ; but on one occasion he interested me 
by some rather graphic descrq^tions of the country 
of the Knopfneuzen. 

‘ Why laas no go there ? Gold im plenty there. 
Polio see one m^ungio Nlala laim [white man stop 
there] ; he sebeiim long time, affi fiffi plenty 
gold in his holds [sluice-box], m^huln gold, lika so.’ 
Here he joined his forefinger and thumb by way 
of assisting me to judge the size of the nuggets 
he professed to have seen found there. 

No matter how determined a prospector may 
be ill his resolves to turn a deaf ear to fairy 
stories that from time to time assail his ears anent 
gold-finding, there always remains just a soiupgon 
of belief that they Mnay be true,^ and as often as 
not he finds himself journejdng to the alleged El 
Dorado with a view of satisfying himself. 

Thus, Rke the great Raleigh, I found myself 
one morning, just as the goldening dawn 'sent its 
first aureate beam adown the slope of the distant 
and more aspiring of the liiR-ranges that loomed 
to the northward and westward, taking a hasty 


^coffee-drink,^ as the Boer calls it, preparatory to 
making a start for the country of the Knopfneuzen. 
After some protracted journeyings, I pitched camp 
in a wedge of country lying between the western 
Zoutpansberg Mountains and the Spelonken Hills, 
This district is very rugged and broken, and even 
at the best season of the year meagrely supplied 
with water. True, here and there are tiny oases, 
which want but the care of a zealous husband- 
man to turn them into veritable paradises. It 
was in this neighbourhood that the Portuguese 
Consul Albasini withdrew himself from consular 
service, and entered upon an almost feudal exist- 
ence. He enclosed a large and fruitful area, at a 
considerable elevation, the surroundings of which 
are very broken and rugged. He finally fortified 
himself there in an almost impregnable position. 
Albasini was a somewhat austere man, but just 
withal. The natives around, if they did not exactly 
love him, looked up to him as indisputable master. 
They paid their tithes to him freely, and rendered 
him serffice in his plantations until by their 
labour, under the personal direction of their feudal 
lord, much wealth of well-being accrued to them. 
This state of things existed some thirty years 
previous to the period of which I write. Since 
then much change had been wrought and great 
havoc made at AlbasinfEs kopje, and to-day it is 
little better than a chaotic blending of degenerate 
flowering shrubs and overgrovoi fruit-trees. 

I spent two or three daj’S at this once almost 
ornate estancia, in the mild indulgence of perfect 
rest, fully believing myself to be the only European 
within many miles. In^ this I was mistaken. 
The connecting-link of my story will here find a 
fitting introduction. 


CHiU’TER II. 

', if ever, did I go for a ramble 
ut adding to my bearer’s pack a 
prospecting pick and pan ; and 
le morning I left cam^^ with the 
purpose of beating the scrub along the banks of 
the Pulele River for francolin — a bird belonging to 
the partridge family — I made no exception to the 
rule. I had been fairly successful, having bagged 
some four or five brace, when I found my walk 
had brought me to the head- waters, of a fair-sized 
tributary creek. Here high acclivitous sides of the 
Spelonken Hills came do^vn almost sheer ; and, but 
for a narrow strip of negotiable pathway, there 
seemed no chance of mounting to the summit. 
Along this friendly jutting ledge of rock I deter- 
mined, after enjoying a hasty snack of food, to 
make a trip of exploration. I had not proceeded 
very far when I found what -I had taken to be 
the head- waters of the creek was nothing of the 
kind. A slip or small avalanche of the rocky 
walls had at some distant period taken place and 
simply divided or formed a dam, and the creek T 
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had thus far followed was but a continuation of a 
supply higher up which found its way through 
the mass of loose rocks that had been precipitated 
from above. The ledge of rock on which I was 
standing began to slope some forty or fifty 
yards ahead of me ; and, following this down- 
ward trend, I was surprised to see a large sheet 
of water, quite a miniature lake, of some three 
hundred yards across, with grassy banks and what, 
at a distance, looked like a patch of cultivation 
on the higher ground. Small wonder my curiosity 
became aroused, and I at once determined to 
■exploit this find. 

Some two hundred yards farther along the 
rugged path brought me to a sudden turn. After 
rounding this, I found myself at a spot where 
the waters were again contracted by a high 
bank running from the distant side to join the 
acclivity beneath which I was walking. Some 
twenty feet of a gap intervened, and through,. 
this flowed the small stream which fed the lake, 
dropping to the level thereof in a small cascade 
spanned by a primitive rustic foot-bridge guarded 
by a single hand-rail. Crossing this bridge, I 
proceeded expectantly • and, to my surprise, after 
rounding yet another turn, I came upon a plot 
of garden-land which showed that more than 
common attention was bestowed upon it. Bananas, 
grapes, figs, with many other fruits, were flourish- 
ing ; while, presently, the walk I was upon showed 
a bordering of pomegranate-bushes. Then, amidst 
a bower of oleander-trees, the powerful perfume 
of which at first inspiration almost overcame me, 
I saw the quaintest of houses, as far as its 
■architectural form was concerned, and yet gi\dng 
.an idea of extreme comfort ; for beneath its 
heavily grass- thatched roof the heat even of a 
tropical sun could not have penetrated. Wlio, 
thought I, coidd have built unto themselves so 
;snug a retreat in such an out-of-the-way corner 
.as this ? I stood rapt in contemplation of this 
iemc-ideal of a peaceful haven, until brought to 
the cares of the everyday world by the too close 
proximity of a huge dog. As far as voice went 
Ee was perfectly quiet, but at the same time I 
thought he might have a biting -power of more 
effective character. He appeared to be somewhat 
akin to the old - fashioned bob - tailed English 
sheep-dog, though not so shaggy of hide. I have 
seen a few of these animals since in various parts 
of, the Transvaal, and, generally speaking, their 
o-wners have assessed their value highly. The 
dog apparently had an opinion favourable to me, 
for when I dropped my rifle from the shoulder 
to the half-arm rest, he sniffed vnth satisfaction, 
turned towards the house as though to escort me 
thither, every now and again turning his head to 
ascertain if I had accepted his in^dtation. As we 
neared the latticed porch over the entrance into 
the house the dog gave vent to . a single but loud 
-expression of warning, and then bounded in. 

The next minute there appeared a girl of some 


seventeen or eighteen years, tall, with an ex-* 
quisitely svelte figure, whose every movement was 
as near the poetry of motion as that of the 
average high-heeled -boot wearer of our London 
streets is distant from it. Her charm and grace 
were infinite — a personality full of suggestion. 
As I have said, she was tall, but not too tall. 
Her complexion wns pale, white indeed, but not 
the least suggestive of waxiness. Her nose had 
just the tiniest claim to romanesque ; her mouth, 
not large, was yet full and expressive of deter- 
mination ; her eyes reminded one by their sheen 
of two superb sapphires with a drop of dew 
resting on each to give them light and play. Her 
hair, of a deep-jet colour, was plentiful, yet gathered 
closely to her Juno-like head, and twisted into a 
simple knot behind. As though for a foil, her 
dress was of the simplest ' description, a pale blue- 
striped print ; but the work of artist-fingers— 
her own, without a doubt of it. 

At my salutation she advanced to the stoep- 
edge, and said, in a voice of thrilling melody, 

‘ Good-morning, sir. Have you seen my father ? ^ 

The oddness of the question robbed me for the 
moment of ability to reply. Soon I recovered 
my equanimify, and answered, ‘ Ho ; I have seen 
no one. Indeed, I should have been surprised to 
do so, though not so much as I am to find your 
Arcadian home in this out-of-the-way corner.^ 

To which she rejflied, ‘Yes, our home is retired. 
How came you to light upon it?’ 

‘By merest chance. I am prospecting, and my 
path lies wherever indications of the precious 
metal lead me.’ 

‘ Have you found indications in this locality ? ’ 
This question was put with a degree of suspicion 
that I could not fail to note. 

‘Ho, I cannot say I have. My camj) is but 
a mile or so from this, at the foot of Albasini’s 
kopje. To-day I wandered off more for sport 
than in quest of gold. Following the creek 
upwards till it became lost to me — in the d4bris 
of what I have since been thinking is a con- 
siderable landslip — my intentions were somewhat 
frustrated, till I mounted the ledge of rock that 
brought me to the little bridge yonder. Haturally 
my curiosity became aroused. I continued my 
stroll till this very good-natured dog of yours 
came to meet and greet me.’ 

‘I have no doubt Bruno was as miich taken 
aback as yourself. It is a very rare occurrence 
even for a native to come within what we call 
“ our bounds.” My father is somewhat, of a 
recluse, having no special liking for near neigh- 
bours. But I am sure he will be pleased to see 
you. He is late in returning. Like yourself, 
he is fond of sport, and has gone out with Klaas 
— our old Hottentot servant, who accompanied 
my father from the old colony — to visit traps for 
a leopard which has been mischievous of late 
among the young stock. But you will think me 
inhospitable. Please enter and rest while I get 
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you some refresliment. You must be in need of 
it after your ramble.’ 

I begged her not to trouble, as I had already 
partaken of food ; but I would gladly rest a 
while. Glad to rest ! I should rather think I 
was, under the prevailing conditions. What young 
fellow with a leaning to art would have declined 
such an offer and from so perfect a model? 

We sat and talked upon the stoep, under the 
vine- clad veranda. She produced a jar of her 
father’s home-grown tobacco and insisted on my 
indulgence, saying, -Smoke, if you do smoke at 
all. I love the odour of what my father calls 
his silent eloquence.” ’ 

I smoked the while she plied me with questions 
concerning tlie ^ outer world,’ as she called it. 
Time flew, and I began to think it would be 
well to make my adieu, and thereupon rose to 
do so, asking if I might, vuthout fear of being 
considered an intruder, call on the morrow, when 
I hoped to see her father. 

She was sure her father would be pleased to 
see me ; and as for herself, ‘ You know, I have 
been so long absent from inliabited parts that I 
am longing to continue our conversation, and 
learn more of what is going on in the colonj^’ 
So we parted for the time, Bruno accompanying 
his young mistress as far as the bridge, where 
we bade each other au revoir. 

On my arrival at the ]place where I had left 
Polio I found that worthy sound asleep. There 
was yet another half-hour to actual son-ondcr^ as 
the Boers call sunset, and I was in an indulgent 
mood, not indisposed to reverie either ; so I let 
Polio continue his nap, Por myself, I fell into 
— if not reverie, as I have said — day-dreams, the 

foremost personality in them being Bless my 

soul ! What can I have been about to neglect 
to find out her name — my new and charming 
acquaintance ? For two hours only we had chatted 
together — reserve there was no need for in so 
isolated a S2^ot — and uj^on my word I felt already 
as though I had known her for years. After 
some sqiell of this castle-building work I jumjDed 
u}), and so energetically did I ]dace my boot in 
contiguity with the shining hide of Polio that he 
sprang to his already packed burden, and with 
one and the same movement started on the return 
track to the wagons. 

We had not gone far when I fancied I 
heard a shout. Moving a little farther onward, 
again I heard it, and Polio heard it also ; but 
his hearing was more acute than mine, and he 
not only recognised a Hottentot’s cry, but also 
the tenor of it and the direction from which the 
cry came. At my bidding he sent up a responsive 
yell, and shortly afterwards a coloured man came 
running up holding a letter in his hand, which 
he said he was commanded to place in my hands. 
There was no superscription, but on opening the 
deftly folded missive I read the following words : 


‘ Do 2)lease return at once. I need your aid 
for my father, who is sore stricken. 

‘Vera Stanley.’ 

V^iat could have hajDjDened? Let it be what 
it might, go back I would, and at once. First, 
howevei’, I ascertained from the old Kaffir — who, 
it aj^peared, was the Klaas mentioned by j\Iiss 
Stanley — that, there was a road by which my 
wagons could be brought round to his master’s 
house. The two natives spoke together, and Polio 
assured me that he understood, and would have 
the oxen inspanned, and trek by night in order 
to be with me soon after son-up next morning. 

I turned in my trades and went back accom- 
j)anied by Klaas. On the wa}' the faithful fellow, 
amid tears of real regret I am sure, told me of 
the disaster which had hap2)ened to his haas. 

It seems that j\Ir Stanley’s visit to the traps 
he had laid for the marauding feline had been 
almost conqdeted and nothing had haj^pened, the 
lures being intact. However, there was yet one 
other trap to visit This was set rather out of 
the line of route which he had taken, and the 
insi)ection had been left over imtil they should 
have made a start for home. ’Tis too often 
verified, the old saw that ‘the last straw,’ &c., 
and so it proved in the case of this last trap to 
which Mr Stanley had unfortunately turned his 
attention. According to Klaas’s accoimt, on their 
arrival at the -place where the trap had been 
set it was found the lure had proved successful. 
A heinye groot Inipard had been caught by the 
leg and held. Unfortunately the hold was too 
near the foot to be altogether secure, for when 
Mr Stanley and Klaas j)ut in an aj^pearance the 
animal became fiunous, and made frantic endea- 
vours to release itself. An unlucky shot from 
Klaas’s rifle only served to infuriate the beast 
the more. Then Mr Stanley had essayed, but a 
faulty cartridge added fuel to the fire raging 
within the maddened brute. With a frantic effort 
the leojDard s^ijrang forward. This time a link in 
the chain by which the huge gin had been secured 
gave way, and the next instant the animal was 
ux^on Stanley, with its fangs dee2>-set in his 
shoulder, rending and tearing savagely with its 
hind-claws. Klaas flung himself into the scrim- 
mage with a short-handled dagger-knife he carried, 
and plunged his wea^Don again and again into 
the brute as nearly behind its shoulder as cir- 
cumstances jDermitted him. Mr Stanley had been 
carried home by some natives from a neighbour- 
ing kraal, and Klaas was of opinion there was 
but ‘slim’ chance of his recovery, owing to the 
deluge of blood lost from the wounds. 

Vriiat little I knew of surgery was of the 
sim] 3 lest, and therefore I felt my presence could 
be of little avail to the injured man. But go I 
would. Suppose she were to be left — left alone ; 
and I seemed to feel that she would be so, in 
the direst sense. 
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N the small but most interesting 
museum which forms part of the 
Guildhall buildings in London there 
may be seen by the curious in such 
things three large brass squirts, of 
not much greater capacity than a 
modern garden-syringe, which bear date 1672. 
These were the first fire-engines used in the Metro- 
polis, and their institution was prompted by the 
great fire which six years earlier had destroyed such 
a large j)ortion of London. It was then ordained 
by Act of Parliament that one of these primitive 
appliances should be kept in each ward of the City, 
together with buckets, and also ladders to helj) in 
the work of rescue ; and the aldermen were held 
responsible for the working of the engines. It is 
noteworthy that not until the jqslv 1866 — two 
hundred years after the great fire — were any steps 
taken to Lrm a public brigade of firemen. 

The city of Rome was much better protected 
against fire in the first century of the Christian era 
than was London in the seventeenth century. Under 
the Emperor Augustus a corps of firemen, known as 
vigiles, was organised, consisting of seven thousand 
men, divided into seven cohorts of one thousand 
each. They carried with them heavy buckets, also 
some smaller vessels, consisting of rush baskets 
coated with pitch to make them watertight, and 
some engines called siiolio^ies. Ctesibius, who lived 
two hundred and fifty years B.o., invented a machine 
which, from the description of it left by Yitruvius, 
appears to have been a force-pump. 

A Roman pump of this kind was found in 1795 
at Civita Yecchia, and what is believed to be a fire- 
pump was unearthed at Silchester in Hampshire 
(the British Pompeii, as it has been called) only a 
few years ago. This pump,' made of a solid block 
of hard wood, with two cylinders, lined with lead, 
bored out of it, was in principle the same as a 
modern double-action pump, the air reservoir or 
compressor not being wanting. It seems strange, in 
view of these earl}^ provisions against fire, that the 
city of London should have lagged so far behind. 
However ridiculous the squirts and buckets may 
appear to us, they should not be altogetlier despised, 
for it must be remembered that a gallon or two of 
water has often a greater effect during the initial 
stages of a fire than many tons poured upon it at 
a later stage. The men of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade still carry with them hand-pumps ; and 
these humble engines are instrumental in extin- 
guishing many incipient conflagrations. 

The squirts gave place to what were called water- 
engines, and these were supplanted by the manual 
engine, which did duty until the ‘steamer^ came 
upon the scene. 

The first corps enrolled to do battle with fires in 
London was the Fire-Engine EstablishmeiY* This 
was a private concern — that is to say, the public was 


not called upon to contribute towards its main- 
tenance, the cost being defrayed by the insurance 
companies jointly. In 1864 these companies sent 
formal notice to the Home Office that they intended 
to discontinue the establishment, and so the Fire 
Brigade was formed under the control of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, now superseded by the 
London County Council. The headquarters of the 
brigade are at Southwark, and this establishment 
is in telephonic communication with all the other 
Metropolitan stations, so that they can be directed 
as to their action — a most necessary provision in the 
case of fires occurring in different parts at the 
same time. In addition to this, any station can be 
placed in telephonic communication with any other 
station, using the headquarters as an exchange. 
Each engine carries a portable telej)honic attachment 
which can be fastened on any street-alarm post, so 
that the fireman first arriving at the post from 
which the alarm has been given can speak to head- 
quarters, and give information as to the extent of 
the fire and possible requirements. 

A new type of steamer has been recently intro- 
duced in which paraffin is used as fuel. The water 
in the boiler is kept hot by gas-jets while tlie engine 
is in the station, and can be made to blow off at a 
pressure of one hundred and twenty pounds two 
minutes after turning on the paraffin spray. There 
are three descriptions of fire-escapes wliich wiU 
extend to thirt 3 q fifty, and seventy feet respectively. 
These are used not only for saving life, but to enable 
the firemen to carry the hose up to windows and 
other favourable positions in order to direct the 
stream of water towards the heart of the fire. 

Some recent terrible disasters in the city of 
London, in one of which ten lives were sacrificed 
although the burning premises were within a 
stone’s-throw of a fire-station, have directed atten- 
tion to the question of the efficiency of our present 
methods of dealing with fires. It is agreed on all 
hands that there is no fault to find with the men, 
who again and again have shown that they are 
ready to risk their own lives in the endeavour to 
save others. It is their equipment about which 
doubts have arisen, and it may be profitable, there- 
fore, if we devote a little attention to the appliances 
used for fighting the flames in other countries. 

The New York Fire Brigade has the credit of 
being in advance of any other town in the matter 
of appliances, and their steamers will throAv, 
through a two-inch nozzle, a stream of solid water 
to a distance of about two hundred yards on a 
calm day. In 1881 the Gvater-tower ^ was intro- 
duced ; and from the fact that it is still in use, 
it would seem to be a valuable piece of apimratus. 
It consists of a truck with an open ironwork pillar 
which reaches about sixty feet above the level of 
the street pavement. This carries a hose which is 
large enough to take the water from two or even 
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four steamers, tlie water being fed to a bent tube 
at the top of the tower, wbicli delivers a five-inch 
stream through the windows of a burning building. 
An auxiliary piece of apparatus is the ‘swivel 
pipe,Mvhich in like, manner can be coupled up to 
two or more engines. It is a short, bent pipe, 
which can be turned in any direction, fixed to a 
stout iron stanchion. As it is close to the engines, 
a very powerful combined stream can be delivered 
from it, and under certain conditions it is more 
sermceable than the water-tower. 

Ladders, or fire-escapes, built on much the same 
pattern as those in use in this coimtry, form part of 
the equipment of the New York Brigade, the longest 
one in use extending to nearly a hundred feet. By 
means of short ladders with hooks at the top, called 
scaling-ladders, the New York fireman is able to climb 
from floor to floor outside a building, each time hook- 
ing the ladder which he pulls up after him, as he 
rests on a window-ledge, to the window opening in the 
floor above. When he reaches the opening for which 
he is aiming he lets down a cord, and his colleagues 
below fasten to it a life-line, which he pulls uj) ; by 
means of this he can lower to the ground any unfor- 
tunates who have no other means of rescue. The 
American brigades also carry a line-throwing musket, 
which establishes communication in the same way 
that a rocket is used in case of shipwreck. 

In Berlin hooked scaling-ladders are also in use ; 
but to make them really eflective it would seem 
that window-sills should be of such a pattern that 
the ladder-hooks can easily grip them. Whether 
this is the case in the cities mentioned we are 
unable to say ; but it is certain that in our buildings 
in Britain the window-fittings are of such different 
patterns that it is doubtful if such ladders would be 
of any great use here. Certainly our fire brigades 
have not adopted them ; but they carry with them 
short ladders which can quickly be fitted together 
to form long ones. 

The Paris fire department is making a ver}" radical 
change in its apparatus by fitting all its vehicles 
with electric motors, thereby cutting off the expense 
of feeding and stabling a number of horses. The 
change from horse-traction to motors of some kind 
or other is bomid to come sooner or later to all fire 
brigades, and Paris seems to have taken the lead. 

PoUowing that examjDle, the volunteer fire depart- 
ment of Grunewald near Berlin has instituted a 
hose-cart, a kind of ‘first aid^ appliance, which is 
actuated by a motor. This cart carries hose, ladder, 
a life-line, smoke-masks, and all the implements 
usually employed by firemen. It is made to travel 
at a very rapid pace, so as to reach a fire with as 
little loss of time as possible. 

We ma}^ also note here that a new automobile 
fire-engine is being manufactured by M. Cambier, 
of Lille. The mechanism is so arranged that it 
can be used either to drive the ensrine aloiii? or to 
work the pumps, the change being effected instan- 
taneously. Here again time is saved by dispensing 
with both horses and steam. 


The most novel introduction in the way of fire- 
fighting weapons within recent years is perhaps that 
of Caj)tain Schapler, late of the German army, but 
now chief of the fire brigade at Frankfort. It is 
known as the Schapler pneumatic tower fire-escape,, 
and, as the name implies, it combines the duty of 
the American water-tower with that of the ordinary 
escape. It is difficult to describe it without dia- 
grams ; but let us compare it to a four-drawer 
telescope, which when shut up is twenty feet in 
length. This long telesco^De, to every length of 
which a ladder is attached, is carried in a horizontal 
position on a hea^’^" truck drawn by two horses. 
Also on the truck is a receptacle for compressed air 
or carbonic acid gas. The operator turns a tap and 
the telescope assumes an uj)right position, sloping 
in any required direction. Another tap is turned, 
which admits the compressed air or gas into the 
tubes, and the telescope shoots out to a height of 
eighty-four feet. The action takes place in thirty 
seconds or less, and, if desired, a man carrying a 
length of hose goes up with the apj)aratus, so that 
he can direct a stream of water from that com- 
manding height. If the object is to save life, the 
fireman at the top of the ladder helps the person in 
danger on to a small platform at his side ; then, on 
turning a tap below, the telescope shuts up and 
both rescuer and rescued are lowered to tlie ground 
automatically. Another charge of gas is admitted^ 
\\p shoots the telescope once more, and another life 
is saved. In this way no fewer than eighteen 
persons were recently rescued from certain death at 
a fire which took place at Frankfort. It is one of 
the most valuable features of this apparatus that it 
will carry the rescued person dowm in tbie w^ay 
W’e have endeavoured to describe ; for the w^ork of 
descending an ordinary ladder, in the absence of 
such awful conditions as those of a conflagration, 
is difficult even to a robust man wffio is unaccus- 
tomed to it. To the old and feeble it is next to 
impossible. We are glad to learn that the Schapler 
fire-escajDe has been adopted by the authorities at 
Yienna, Breslau, Munich, Aix-la-Chapelle, and other- 
Continental cities, and that it is in use in America. 

In this country there are tens of thousands of 
handsomely appointed private residences, wdaich are 
replete with every appliance wffiich comfort and 
luxury can suggest, but are quite destitute of any 
apj)aratus for dealing wdth an outbreak of fire, and 
in many cases wdthout any means of escapje for the- 
inmates. The law" takes good care that the factory 
operative shall not be placed in such a cruel posi- 
tion, the employer being bound to p)rovide a wnw 
out of the building under his control in case of 
fire. The workman may congratulate himseK on 
being better off, in this resjDect at least, than the 
millionaire. Yet it should not be difficult to de- 
vise, for private use, means of extinguishing a fire or 
escxiping from it. A bucket of w"ater — or, still better, 
one of those handy chemical appliances knowm 
as extincteurs — is an invaluable aid in the initial 
stages of a fire, always provided that there is some-. 
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one at hand who does not lose his head at the sight 
of flames. Then mth regard to means of esca^De : 
a good Manila-hemp rojDe, which can be readily 
attached to a stout hook near a window, or to the 
leg of a bedstead, is a simple and efficient means 
of escape in the absence of anything better. The 
canvas shoot, which allows persons to slide down 
a kind of woven pipe, works admirably in an ex- 
perijnental way when there is no fire ; but canvas 
is inflammable, and there is no method by which it 
can be made to withstand the action of fire for any 
length of time. The so-called incombustible treat- 
ment may j^re vent it from becoming actually inflamed, 
but we are aware of no method that will x)revent it 
from smouldering when exposed to great heat. 

A wonderfully compact, and we should be inclined 
to think efficient, means of escape for use in private 
houses was brought forward a few years ago by an 
American inventor, Mr E. Bobiole. It has the out- 
ward apjDearance of, and can be used as, an ordinary 
arm-chair. Beneath the seat, hidden b}^ the valance, 
is a cylinder upon which is reeled a flexible steel 
ladder many yards in length. The end of this 
ladder finds its way through the back of the chair, 
which is hollow, and over the top, so that it can be 
lowered with the greatest ease from a window, the 
chair acting as a counterweight. If such chairs 
were in common use, and their purpose well under- 
stood, they would be the means of saving very many 
lives. 

It will thus be seen that the important subject of 


saving life at fires is occupjdng the attention of 
many minds, and we may reasonably hope that in 
the future such holocausts as we have had to deplore 
in the j^ast will become, if not impossible, greatly 
reduced in number. Of late years much-needed 
legal restrictions have been laid on methods of 
building ; but we can never hope for houses which 
shall be absolutely fireproof. The structure itself 
may be incombustible ; but its contents cannot be 
so. Besides, we have to take our cities and towns 
as the}^ have been handed down to us, full of old 
buildings which apparently were constructed with 
a vieAV to making a good bonfire whenever oppor- 
tunity should offer. 

Much good is likely to accrue from the Inter- 
national Fire Exhibition which is to be opened next 
spring at EaiTs Court, London. For six months 
this is to form one of the chief of the Metropolitan 
attractions ; and although the amusement-seeker 
will be catered for, the exhibition will have its 
serious, business side in the accumulation of aU 
kinds of fire -resisting materials, fire -quenching 
apparatus, and life-sa\dng devices. We shall hope 
to see there many of the appliances here described ; 
but to do them justice they should be shown in 
action. The public need to be made acquainted 
with the various apparatus now available for their 
protection and well-being, and the projected ex- 
hibition should do on a large scale what we have 
been endeavouring to do on a small one by pemiing 
these notes. 
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By JOHI? OXENHAM. 
CHAPTER V. — JOY OE LIFE. 


HEEE days later, with the sweetness 
of her loss and the deeper gladness 
of all her memories upon her, Barbe 
was up in the lantern at early dawn, 
as was her wont. 

It was a soft, mother-of-pearl 
morning, and the sea and the western sky still 
trailed their leaden garments of the night. Pippo 
was hopping stolidly round the gallery, and the 
urgent necessity of seeing everything that was going 
on, both above and around and below, and mth only 
one eye to do it all, kept his little blue-gray head 
jerking to and fro in a way that got on Minette^s 
.nerves. Every other minute she made a dash at 
him, and he received her vdth a shrill scream, 
a ^vild flapping of wings, and a beak that rattled 
like a castanet. Then Minette would retire to 
piare a fresh ambush, and try to catch him on his 
blind side, but never succeeded in doing it. Now' 
and again. Barbe would look round at them, and 
say softly, ‘ Gently, gently, my children ; ’ to which 
neither of them paid the slightest attention. 

A browm-sailed fishing-boat w^as making slowdy 


for Plenevec, w^obbling heavily along to the creak 
of the oars, for there w^as not a breath of 'wind. 
Barbe stood w^atching it for a moment, and at sight 
of her the oarsmen, standing face to the boAVS as 
they breasted the heavy oars, stopped in their 
rhythmic swing. A fluty hail came pealing across 
the smooth Avater, and a friendly hand Avaved in the 
boat — as it had AA^aved once before AAffien his ship A\ns 
running doAAUi the Pace to certain death, Avhich yet 
to him AA^as to be the entrance to a larger life. Then 
Barbe’s young red blood leaped in her veins, and 
her face gloAA'ed from the inside as Avell as from the 
daAvn as she AA^aA^ed her hand in r exfly. 

So he had not gone after all, or he had come 
back. He AA^as still AA-ithin sight and sound. Her 
heart sAA'elled AAuthin her till it gaA^e her pain, and 
she struck her side AAuth her fist to keep the unruly 
thing in order. 

She AA^atched the boat till it crept round the 
corner into Grand Bayou. She got another AA^aA^e 
of the hand, and AA^aved hers in reply. Wlien the 
boat had quite disappeared she Avent back to her 
AA'Ork. The sky Avas full of light, and the sea 
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was dimpling and smiling under tlie tender kisses 
of tlie new-born sun. The sea-birds round Cap 
Eehel gleamed like a snow-cloud. The tall shaft of 
the lighthouse shone like a pillar of lirej and up on 
top of it Barbe Carcassone, nearer heaven than most, 
Siiid to herself that the good God was very good, 
and Alain was still there. 

‘ Ticns I ■ said George Cadoual as Alain straight- 
ened up and stopped rowing to wave his hand and 
send his greeting to Barbe up in the gallery. ‘ You 
know La Carcassone ! But, of course, you were 
there. I forgot. A pretty girl, they say ; but the 
old one keeps her all to himself. A gloomy old 
curmudgeon ; but he has reason, without doubt. 
He murdered a man and woman up there in the 
Light, you know.’ 

‘ What are you saying, then ? ’ 

‘ But yes, it is true, my bo3\ It was before my 
time, but is well known. The man who used to 
keep the Light ran off with Pierre’s wife, and he 
followed them and killed them both up there. For 
me, I say he did right, and they only gave him five 
years. And then he went to live there, and he’s 
been there ever since. Ask old Gaudriol, mon- gars ’ 
— as Alain’s face betokened no sense of conviction ; 
* he was here at the time. He has been here since 
the Flood, has Gaudriol.’ 

But Alain was musing on this strange news, and 
he spoke no word till they landed. 

That afternoon, after his sleep, Alain purposely 
chanced upon M. Gaudriol, and the old gendarme 
accepted a pipeful from him and sat down on the 
shingle to have a chat, for he had taken a liking 
for the lad at first sight. 

‘Is it true, M. Gaudriol, that M. Carcassone 
killed a man and woman out there ? ’ Alain asked, 
with a seaward nod, as soon as their pipes were 
fairly" alight. 

‘It is true enough, my boy,’ and the old man 
looked at him curiously from under his bushy white 
brows ; ‘but he had great provocation. Being 
officer of the law myself, I would not go so far as 
to say he was justified; but they only gave him a 
short term, and nobody thought the worse of him 
when he came back. He did a thing, and he paid 
for it. Voilcl tout I Who was telling you?’ he 
asked presently. 

‘ Cadoual, this morning in the boat. As we 
passed the Light ma’m’selle was up in the galleiw, 
and I waved my hand to her.’ 

Old Gaudriol nodded understandingly. 

‘ She is a good girl, and pretty, they say.’ 

‘ She is very beautiful,’ said Alain with con^dction, 
‘ and I am quite sure she is good. Does she never 
come ashore ? ’ 

‘I saw her that first morning when her father 
brought her here to me, after — 3mu understand. 
And I saw her when he fetched her from St Pol ; 
and since then I think I have seen her but twice. 
Is she content out there all alone ? ’ 

‘ I suppose so,’ said Alain. ‘ She did not say.’ 

‘All the same, it must be dull for her,’ said 


Gaudriol. ‘Young life has its rights also. The 
young should mix with the young.’ 

The old man looked at the ,young one as though 
about to sa}" something else ; but he checked him- 
self, and it was not till the pipes were beginning to 
whiffle that he asked casually, ‘And how do you 
get on with Cadoual ? ’ 

‘ Well enough,’ said Alain. ‘ He ’s a bit odd at 
times, and he likes his own way, and thinks he 
knows more than most.’ 

To all of which Gaudriol nodded assent, but said 
no more. 

Alain had found bed and board in the house of 
an old widow- woman whose son had been drowned 
the previous winter. Yeuve Pleuret discovered in 
him a likeness to her lost bo}q so that he found him- 
self in veiy comfortable quarters, while the mother 
in her found relief in ministering to him. His busi- 
ness took him frequentty up to the Cadoual house, 
and he never regretted that he was not living 
there. 

He did not soon forget his first introduction to 
Mere Cadoual. 

He had waited to see Pierre off home that first 
da}' ; then, with M. Gaudriol’s assistance, he went 
to find a lodging ; and in the afternoon he walked 
up, as arranged with George, to have a talk with 
him about the fishing. 

It was a good-sized house, with barns and an 
untidy straw-yard surrounded by a high stone wall ; 
with dung-heaps and rooting pigs and scratching 
poultry all about, and the fragrant smell of cattle, 
and the monotonous thumj)ing of a churn. 

He made for the sound of the churn, and a red- 
faced, tired-looking girl looked up and stoi^ped work 
when his head appeared in the doorway. 

‘ Pardon, ma’m’selle,’ he said ; ‘ can you tell me 
where I shall find M. Cadoual ? ’ 

But before she could answer a strident, high- 
pitched voice broke out behind him, and the churn 
started again with a j ump. 

‘Now then, now then, young man,’ cried the 
voice, ‘ what ’s all this ? Don’t you know' better 
than to stop a churn? We all know' that lazy 
hussy’s only too glad to get the chance, and it’s 
little enough she does imless I ’m on her back all 
the time. But it’s not backward she is at her 
meals, I w'arrant you ; and drinks the cream, too, 
if you ’ll believe me.’ 

The girl flushed a deeper red and began poimding 
aw'ay harder than ever to make up for lost time. 
She looked again at Alain because he was something 
new and good to look at, and then winked quickly 
at him, as much as to say, ‘You don’t need to 
sw'allow all that, you knoAv,’ as he turned to face 
the new'-comer. 

‘ Now', draggle-tail, don’t punch the bottom out. 
Steady, girl, steady ! Keep your temper, or you’ll 
get no butter ; and no sui)per, ma foi^ if you spoil 
the butter. One w'ould think you ’d never seen a 
man before in your life ; whereas, if the truth were 
told’ 
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‘ Can I see M. Cadoual, madame ? ’ asked Alain, 
to save the girl from the storm he had provoked. 

‘ What is it you want, then ? We h^e all the hands 
we need, if the lazy good-for-nothings would only 
work. You ’re all the same, you men ; and, dame ! 
the women are just as bad. Be off with you. Allez, 
allez ! ’ 

‘ M. Cadoual has engaged me for his boat ’ 

‘You! Mo 71 Diea I The boy’s a fool. It’s a 
man he wants. Two boys in a boat won’t catch any 
fish. — Jeanne!’ in a roar, ‘if that churn stops 
again I ’ll come in and slap your head for you.’ 

She was a burly, dark-faced virago, with snapping 
black eyes and a black moustache, and another 
little moustache curled fiercely over each eye, which 
gave her a terribly wide-awake look ; a woman 
whom iSTature had palpably designed for a man, 
but, getting mixed, had left her man in the form 
of woman. Alain noticed that her hair was coarse 
like the tail of a horse, and she wore big wooden 
sabots with straw in them. She was so big and 
broad that she made him feel quite small, though 
he stood five feet ten in his bare feet. He was glad 
he had found lodgings elsewhere. 

‘ You ’re over young, mon gars,^ she said. ‘ Can 
you sail a boat and cast the nets without tumbling 
overboard like our fool of a Jeannot V 

‘ I had five years of it, madame, and I have never 
got drowned.’ 

‘Evidently, since you are here still. All the 
same, I say you ’re too young. — Geo-r-r-ge ! ’ 

‘ Hello ! hello ! What ’s the matter now ? I’m 
not deaf. — Tie?i^ ! it ’s you, mo?i ami, I thought the 
house was afire at the least ; ’ and George Cadoual 
came out of the house with the sleep stiU blinlcing 
in his eyes. 

‘You’re half asleep yet,’ said his mother, ‘and 
were all asleep a minute ago, I ’ll warrant. He ’s 
too young, George ; ’ and she eyed Alain as if he 
were a colt she hesitated to purchase on accoimt 
of its youth. ‘What you need in that boat is a 
man ’ 

‘Well,’ said George, ‘there’ll be two men in it, 
and that’s enough.’ 

‘ Two light-headed boys with not baUast enough 
between them to sink a net.’ 

‘ Pf utt ! He ’s from Plougastel. I know what 
I ’m about.’ 

‘ Ah ! ga — from Plougastel ! Well, that makes a 
difference ; ’ and she regarded Alain with somewhat 
less disfavour. 

Here a pair of tired horses came clanking into 
the yard, with rhythmic jingle of iron chains, and 
their driver slouching sideways on the hind one ; 
and madame instantly assailed him with a fury of 
invective for having left off work, as she asserted, 
full ten minutes before the proper time. 

‘Come in and have a cliopiiie and a cigarette,’ 
said Cadoual to Alain. ‘ You ’ll find it better than 
old Mere Buvel’s wash. The mother is enjoying 
herself now she’s got something to scold ;’ and Alain 
followed him into the kitchen, while the girl at the 


churn took advantage of madame’s diversion to rest 
her tired arms for a moment. 

Their discussion on matters piscatorial was so 
discursive, and so frequently interrupted by 
madame’s incursions into it, that the big kitchen 
table was being noisily laid for the evening meal 
before it was ended, and Cadoual insisted on Alain 
stopping to eat with them. 

‘ I bet jmu it ’ll be better than anything you ’ll get 
down yonder,’ he said. 

As far as actual meat and drink went, George 
was right ; but the contentious tongue of madame 
imparted a bitter flavour to it all for the others — 
all except the son, whom Alain soon perceived to 
be at once master and spoiled boy of the house. 

Six men and three maid-servants joined the 
board, including him of the horse and Jeanne of 
the churn. They all looked tired and sulky, and 
ate and drank in whipped silence, while madame, 
eating heartily the while, trounced them all in turn 
for endless faults of omission and commission. 
There was no end to her tirade. She would recur 
again and again to some flagrant detail, like a dog 
to its clean-picked bone, till Alain wondered they 
could eat at all, and thanked his stars for lodging 
him elsewhere. They all seemed used to it, and 
ate stolidly imder the snapping fire of madame’s 
quick black eyes and voluble tongue, and were 
wise enough to add no fuel to the flames. 

Once or twice George took exception to her re- 
marks, and flung hot words back at her. At this 
she would wind up that particular fusillade with 
a curt, ‘ Eh hieii ! ’ and a scorching glance at the 
original offender, and would instantly open a side- 
battery in some other direction to cover her repulse. 

Right glad was Alain when the meal was over 
and he was free to go. Old Jeannot, he learned, 
had lived in the Cadoual house. He was not much 
surprised at his abrupt departure from it, for to 
himself life would have been imbearable in such an 
atmosphere. 

It was on the third day of his ser\dce in Cadoual’s 
boat that they saw Barbe up in the gallery of the 
Light, as they laboured slowly homewards in the 
davm past Grand Bayou. So far he and Cadoual 
had got on all right together. The owner of the 
boat and four-fifths shareholder in the takings was 
inclined, indeed, to undue masterfulness and a some- 
what overbearing demeanour towards the one-fifth 
shareholder, and he exhibited a very much larger 
idea of his own capabilities than circumstances 
absolutely justified ; but Alain had met that kind 
of man before, and knew how to handle him. He 
went on quietly and unconcernedly with his ovm 
work in his own way, which Cadoual very quickly 
recognised to be the right way ; and when George 
occasionally got overheated and inclined to bluster, 
Alain simply let him blow off steam till he cooled 
again, and showed plainly that it did not trouble 
him in the slightest. George set it down to the 
stolidity to which he was accustomed ; but he came 
in time to perceive that it was something diJfferent 
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— something altogether stronger and deej^er. He 
learned, in fact, by degrees that quietness does not 
necessarily imply weakness. He knew already h}^ 
personal experience that bluster was not in all cases 
a sign of strength. 

That distant glimpse of Barbe Carcassone, and 
much pleasant musing thereupon, woke in Alain the 
desire for closer communion with her. She was 
never far from his thoughts. That was not possible. 
The tall white shaft of the Light, gleaming golden in 
the setting sun as they stole out towards the fish- 
ing grounds, or flashing silver in the dawn as they 
crept or raced home again, was an ever-present re- 
minder of her where no reminder whatever was 
needed. The sweet elusive face glimmered among 
the stars in the velvet vault above, and looked back 
at him from the coiling waters below. And away 
there under the cliffs the silent throb of the light 
sang ‘ Barbe ! Barbe ! Barbe ! ’ so loud and clear, to 
the tune that was in his heart, that he looked at 
Gadoual sometimes and wondered at his indiffer- 
ence. But then he remembered that George did 
not knoAV Barbe. 

On the afternoon of the day after they had seen 
her up in the lantern, Alain came down the shingle 
with springs in his feet so that the stones flew 
before him. He ran the dingy which usually 
trailed behind the lugger into the water, and sent 
her leaping over the waves like a football. 

‘ Hello, Alain ! ’\^Tiere away now ? You h’e in a 
hurry,’ hailed M. Gaudriol. 

For answer Alain, with a smile, jerked his head 
over his shoulder towards Grand Bayou rocks, and 
lifted the dingy nearly out of the water in his haste 
to be there. 

‘ It is well,’ said M. Gaudriol to himself, and 
sat down with his back against the lugger to watch 
him. ‘ Mciis oid, he said, with a satisfied nod, ^ ga 
marclie I ’ and it was not the blunt-nosed little boat 
to which he referred. 

Barbe’s observant eye caught sight of the round 
dot as soon as it turned the corner out of Grand 
Bayou Bay. Her work was done, and she was 
sitting in the gallery with her family squabbling 
round her, as she knitted pleasant thoughts of 
Alain into a long blue winter stocking for — well, 
perhaps for her father, perhaps for some one else. 
When the round black dot Avith the rhythmic 
flashes at its sides headed straight for the rocks she 
knew Avho it Avas, and her face flushed rosy red, and 
a smile of satisfied hope played hide-and-seek Avith 
a touch of momentary confusion in it. YTien one 
has been greatly longing for a person, and that 
person suddenly appears, as though in ansAver to 
a summons Avhich the lips Avould never have 
ventured to utter, one may be grateful that the 
unexpected arrh’^al is a good mile aAA^ay in a 
blunt-nosed dingy, and that time is afforded for 
the recovery of one’s equanimity AAdthout betrayal 
of secrets. 

The boat came steadily on, and Barbe sat AA^atching 
it Avith a glad face. A quarter of a mile aAA^ay Alain 


stopped for the first time, and turned and looked 
eagerly at the Light. He saAV her in the gallery, 
and AvaA^ed his hand, receiving a A\nve of the blue 
stocking in return. Then he bent to his oars again, 
and the blunt-nosed boat Avent bounding over the 
AA^aA^es, 

He Avas not quite sure hoAV Pierre Avould re- 
ceive him ; but, nom-de-Dieu ! Pierre Avas not the 
Almighty, even if he Avas Barbe’s father — Avliich in 
fact Avas a thing someAA^hat difficult to understand in 
itself ; and if Barbe gave him Avelcome he could put 
up AAUth the lack of it from Pierre. 

Barbe ran doAvn the ladders, and Avas standing in 
the dark dooiuAny Avhen the dingy’s black snout 
nuzzled softly - up to the iron rungs beloAV. One 
glance shoAved Alain that the lighthouse boat Avas 
not hanging from the beams. So Pierre Avas ashore, 
and that AA^as so much the better. He caught a 
glimpse of the SAveet, flushed face craning over to 
AA’-atch him. The tide AA^as rising, so all he had to 
do AAns to tie the boat to a lofty rung of the ladder, 
and it SAAuing out Avith no fear of abrasions. Then 
he came up the rungs like a squirrel ; but AAffien he 
reached the doorAAny it Avas empty ; for Barbe, over- 
AAdielmed by a sudden accession of maiden modesty, 
had fled up the ladders AAuth tAvinkling AAdiite feet at 
the first upAvard bob of the yelloAV curls. She never 
stojDiAed till she AAns sitting in the gallery again, 
knitting furiously at the blue stocking, and looking 
calmly at Cap Bdhel, Avith a veiy red face and a 
heart that thumped so loud against her blue bodice 
that she Avas sure Alain Avould see it even if he did 
not hear it. 

He inn on and up until he found her. 

^Mo7i DieU) ma’m’selle, but it is good to see you 
again !’ he said,. AAuth the joy of it blazing in his 
eyes. 

‘Hoaa'-j then?’ said Barbe, as quietly as that 
troublesome jumping thing inside her bodice AA^ould 
let her. 

‘ I do not knoAv. But, all the same, the sight of 
you fills me like food and Avine.’ 

, ‘It is cheax:) faring,’ said Barbe, AAdth a smile 
AAffiich AAns lost in a furious rush of colour at his 
immediate, ‘ Ah, it Avould be if one had you alAA^ays 
to look at.’ But the AA^aA^e of colour made him 
doubt he had said too much, and to coA^er it he 
added, ‘ Do you knoAA", I thought I saAv you in the 
doorAAny doAAmstairs. I could have SAvorn I saAV 
you. It must have been, I su^Dpose ’ 

‘ Yes ? ’ asked Barbe as he came to a stoj). 

bien! I AA^anted so much to see you that I 
siqqDOse I thought I did.’ 

‘ But no,’ confessed Barbe’s essential truthfulness ; 
‘ I AA^as there. I Avent doAAUi ’ — and then the natural 
perversity of AAmman asserted itself — ‘to tell you 
AAffiere to moor your boat.’ 

‘ It AA^as good of you,’ said Alain gratefully. ‘ And 
your father — he is not here ? ’ 

‘ No,’ she said, AAuth a smile ; ‘he is gone to 
Plenevec,’ 

‘ I did not see him,’ said Alain ; ‘ but in truth I 
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did not look. I came straight out of the house to 
the boat.’ 

‘ Y^e thought you had gone aAvaj^’ 

‘ ISTo. M. Cadoual offered me a share in his boat, 
so I stojDj^ed. Mais^ tiens^ ma’m^selle ! ’ he broke out 
reminiscently as he remembered suddenly that her 
father was present when the bargain was struck, and 
then stoj)ped short as he recognised that the old 
man had either not informed or had misinformed 
her as to the facts of the case. 

‘You were saying^ said Barbe. 

‘ Cadoual had lost his man Jeannot, and he offered 
me his jDlace ,* and I had nothing to take me away, 
so I stopped.’ 

‘ It was good of him ! Is he good 1 I do not 
know him.’ 

‘ Y^e get on all right in the boat. But I am glad 
I do not live with him ; ’ and he described the 
Cadoual household with such gusto as to i^rovoke 
Barbe’s laughter, 

‘They are rich there, I suppose,’ he concluded, 
‘ what with the farm and the boat ; and madame is 
a slave-driver. But, ma’m’selle, I would live on a 
bare rock sooner than be within sound of Mere 
Cadoual’s. tongue. I wonder any of them put up 
with it. It is not reasonable.’ 

‘I should not like that. It is so very much 
better to be quiet ; and it is so very quiet here.’ 

‘ It is like heaven here,’ said Alain fervently, ‘ and 
the other is like the other place.’ 

‘ There comes my father,’ said Barbe, with a little 
start at the sudden knowledge that she would have 
been quite as well pleased if it had not been so. 

‘ In fact, yes, it is he. Will he object to my being 
here ? ’ 

‘ "Why should he 1 ’ 

‘One never knows. All the same, I am glad I 
came. I shall come again ; ’ and he looked tenta- 
tively at her. 

But she was looking calmly out at the boat creep- 
ing slowly over the smooth water towards them. 
She made no answer, and her silence satisfied him. 


They were both in the doorway below, ready to 
hoist up the boat, by the time Pierre reached the 
iron ladder. 

‘All, mon cjars^ it is you, then,’ he said as he 
climbed slowly up to them, with his purchases slung 
at his back. 

‘But yes, M. Carcassone, it is I. I did not see 
you in the village when I came away.’ 

‘ Eh hien I it wouldn’t have made much difference 
if you had, I suppose,’ said the old man. 

‘That is true,’ said Alain. ‘All the same, I 
might have saved your arms the j)ull.’ 

‘ They are still able for it,’ said Pierre, stretching 
them out strongly. ‘And how do you get along 
with Cadoual?’ he asl^ed as they climbed the 
ladders to the living-room. 

Then Barbe perceived that her father had knovm 
all along that Alain had not gone away as he had 
let her suppose. She remembered, too, that Alain 
had not told her that her father knew. 

‘Well enough,’ said Alain. ‘We have had good 
catches so far, and we haven’t got to fighting.’ 

‘Humph-hm!’ grunted Pierre. ‘Y^ell, that’s 
something with Cadoual.’ 

The old man extended no invitation to him to 
return when he bade them adieu ; but vdth Barbe’s 
golden silence in his mind that did not trouble him, 
A heart that felt many sizes too large for its place,, 
and a i)air of strong arms that rejoiced anew in 
their strength, sent the blunt-nosed ding}^ along at 
a pace the like of which it had never known before. 
Barbe sat in the gallery watching him, and he never- 
took his eyes off her. Three times he waved his- 
hand to her, and received a wave of the blue stock- 
ing in reply ; then he turned the corner into Grand 
Bayou Bay. 

And when Barbe turned to the west, before going- 
inside, the sun was just sinking into the sea amid a 
soft translucent glory of crimson and amber such as 
she never remembered seeing before in all her life ; 
and she stood and looked at it, and thought of Alaiu' 
Carbonec. 


A POISOITED EDEK 

By Aubrey Newton. 


who arrive at Monte Carlo by 
rail, instead of by the ‘mountain- 
road’ alluded to by Tennyson, miss 
one of the most enchanting sights on 
all the Biviera. Of all the drives 
and walks in this bewitching region 
of beauty, that from Nice to Monte Carlo by the 
lofty Corniche route is undoubtedly the finest, un- 
folding as it does to the wondering eye of the 
tiweller some of nature’s loveliest scenes ; but even 
here nature is not beyond the reach of embellish- 
ment by art, and when the two combine their 
creative powers to produce a picture the result is 
almost indescribable by mere words. 


Such a picture is revealed to the traveller from 
Nice by the wondrous ‘ mountain-road ’ on reaching- 
the old Eoman village of La Turbia (the ancient 
Trophcca Augusti) ; and, going to a stone balustrade: 
on the brow of the hill, he looks dovm — almost 
straight down — upon the sea. As suddenly as if a. 
curtain were dravm aside, he beholds medieval 
Monaco on its fortressed promontory, laved by the 
sapphire waters of the Mediterranean ; and near it,, 
on the left, embowered among pines and j)alms, 
olive and orange trees, modern Monte Carlo, with 
its airy architecture, its sprightly colours, its. 
sparkling fountains, its fairy promenades, its palatial 
hotels, and, in the midst of all, its High Temple of 
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Fortune — most graceful and beautiful of structures. 
How serene and still and instinct with peace and 
repose everything looks from your lofty perch ! 
What a vision of picturesque beauty ; what an 
earthly paradise ; what a poet’s dream ! Surely this 
must be the fabled region of pleasure and enchant- 
ment surrounding the ‘ Castle of Indolence.’ 

To reach the Shrine of the Enchanter I made 
my way, wondering much that the mountain-road 
took so many weary windings in its descent to the 
beautiful Inferno before me, instead of leading me 
straight to the Halls of Hazard. Is Fortune, then, 
not an easy and inviting jade, but a coy and cautious 
damsel, that she thus requires to be wooed and won 
by slow and tortuous methods 1 Here was a ‘ road 
to ruin’ that was neither easy nor direct, I had 
been reading Barrie’s masterpiece on my way, and 
it was a stmnge and sudden transition thus to pass 
at a bound from the ‘ unco guid ’ town of Thriuns 
to the gilded throne-room of Thriftlessness. 

The Riviera is essentially an interesting place, 
all the chief hotels being shut up during the hot 
months for lack of visitoi*s ; and even the Temple 
of Janus was closed in time of peace. But the 
Temple of Fortune, otherwise called the Casino, at 
Monte Carlo opens its portals three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year, from midday to mid- 
night ; and what crushing and squeezing there then 
is around these portals at the noontide hour of 
admission, and what a rush and struggling for 
places at the dozen or znore huge tables where 
Dame Fortune deals out her capricious favoui*s to 
her fervent votaries — struggling as if for bread at 
a bakers door in time of famine, or for seats in the 
boats of a burning ship ! Yet this initial bustle 
and bui-sting into the Fane of Fortune are the only 
acts which render the demeanour of her woi*shippers 
less decorous than that of the ordinary occupants of 
a church ; and, indeed, with a very consideinble 
experience of church-going, I do not remember to 
have seen any congregation so staid, silent, and 
concentrated on their object as those who thus come 
to question Fate by the spinning of the roulette- 
wheel or the spreading of the cards. Tlirough these 
gorgeous halls there is nothing to shock the eye 
or pain the ear — no offensive sight, and no sound 
louder than the clink of gold, the click of the ivory 
ball as it is intercepted in one of its revolutions 
by the contrary course of the roulette- wheel, the 
^ Messieurs, faites le jeu/ or ^ Rien ne va 2^lus^ of the 
low-voiced croupiei‘s. 

One thing that strikes the curious visitor as he 
wanders from table to table studying the sordid 
groups ai-ound them is the awful air of disciplined 
indifierence which the playei*s preserve, whether 
breaking the bank or staking their last coin. ZSo 
cry of despair escapes the lips of the losers, while 
the winners equally try to prevent a flush of exulta- 
tion from mantling their cheeks, as if the betinyal of 
the slightest feeling either way would blast all their 
further chances of success. Nevertheless, you can 
perceive that all this apparent callousness is but as 


a surface of ice above a lava-sea of agitation, like 
Hecla in its quiescent moods. Perhaps the best 
dissemblers in this respect are the fair votaries of 
Fortune’s shrine. There they sit, with their pencils 
of blue and red, and their purses in front of them : 
the fresh English duchess and the rouged and 
bediamonded Parisian actress, the coarse-featured 
bizarre J ewess from Berlin and the high-bred 
beauty from Madrid — a most motley assortment of 
Eve’s mysterious daughters all doing their best in 
this grim ince for gold. 

Nowhere, perhaps, in all this grasping world of 
0111*3 can a better opportunity be had for studying 
human character — or shall we say physiognomy 1 — 
than is presented by this cerde des etraiigers, as it 
is euphemistically called, which attracts the most 
varied types of men and women from every civilised 
country under the sun. The task of deciphering 
these types is rendered unusually difficult by reason 
of their absolute speechlessness and the mask-like 
immutability of feature which they all try to 
assume; notwithstanding you cannot be much at 
a loss with many of them. You can see heads that 
would not be out of place in the Newgate gallery 
of portraits, and others that would adorn a Society 
of Scientists or a House of Peers : you can note 
the athletic Briton tabling his louis on the same 
colour with the pale, emasculated roue of the 
Boulevards, and conclude that the other two men 
sitting side bv side are Russian noble and German 
Jew. You further infer that another player of more 
refined type must be one of the greatest of financial 
magnates from the careless yet persistent way in 
which he rolls out and rakes in his thousands of 
francs ; and you are right, for in the sunny har- 
bour of neighbouring Yillafranca his yacht is 
at anchor flying the Stars and Stripes at the 
stern : a gi'eat Western newspaper king, in fact. 
Near him sits a Prussian officer of cavalry whom 
the Kaiser — an inveterate foe to gambling, to his 
credit be it recounted — cashiered for his debts 
of honour (I), and who is now madly trying to 
gamble himself back into riches and repute. His 
neighbour, from the look of him, can only be the 
parvenu son of a Chicago pork-butcher, while his 
fellow-loser by the last turn of the wheel has all 
the air of a Spanish hidalgo. That is an English 
sharper, well kno'sm by the public at Epsom and 
Newmarket, who has just raised a dispute as to the 
ownership of certain stakes, the croupiers yielding 
to him rather than cause a disturbance, and thus 
bring their Casino into disrepute ; while his ids d 
vis and accomplice is the only son of an English 
bishop, who, going to the bad at Oxford, was ‘ sent 
down,’ and now ‘works the trains’ between Nice 
and Monte Carlo. 

These, then, are a few of the most striking types 
of character that are grouped around the tables 
where the hazard game of rouge-et-noir and treiite-et- 
quaranie are playing such frightful havoc with 
human hopes, with honour, with self-respect ; but, 
though very different in external aspect, all these 
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gamblers are at heart identical in their belief that 
before the rooms close for the night Fortune -svill, 
in the long-run, smile on them. But fickle Fortune 
always reserves her biggest favours for the bank, 
else how could the Casino Company pay such enor- 
mous dividends and add to the Prince of Monaco’s 
income by about fifty thousand pounds per annum 
— a revenue which the scientific and pious Prince 
is partly expending upon the erection of a fine new 
cathedral on his castled rock ? M^ien princes take 
to the building of churches out of the revenue of 
gambling-hells and the souls of the unfortunates 
who frequent them, the faithful may entertain a 
reasonable hope that Satan will one day forgo his 
rooted objection to holy water. In view of this 
prospect — based upon the possible connection be- 
tween casinos and cathedrals, between the House 
of God and the Palace of Hazard — there are- those 
who will maintain that gambling, after all, is not 
an unmixed evil. 

To the thinking man — and there are some such 
— who visits this lovely spot, an atmosphere of 
inevitable doom seems to surround the glorious 
gardens. Even the songs of birds, the splash of the 
fountains, the gay notes of the band, seem but the 
outer shell of an inexorable fate ; for there are few 
trees in this poisoned Eden that have not surroimded 
with merciful shade and silence the last act of a 
ruined life, and witnessed the flight of a lost soul 
by the medium of the bullet. One almost heard 
above the gaiety and light and laughter outside 
those pillared halls the slow, merciless beat of the 
wings of Azrael — Azrael the Angel of Death ! 


As a psychological study, the Casino presents a 
unique opportunity. The card-fever is just as 
catching as influenza at home, and there are few 
who go into the saloons to scoff that do not remain 
to play. I cannot agree that it is impossible, but 
I concede that it is a matter of great difficulty for 
a man even of the strongest resolution, who has 
money in his pocket, to see another raking in 
pile after pile of gambled gold without seeking to 
imitate his example and try his luck just for once. 
He therefore stakes a louis or a five-franc piece. 
If he loses he cannot bear the mortification of 
defeat, and tries again ; while if he wins once he 
finds it equally impossible to resist the conviction 
that fortune may favour him a second time, and so 
on. These are at once the elementary and the sole 
principles of the psycholog}’ of gambling, of which 
the practice has utterly ruined so many devotees of 
the dice-board of Monte Carlo, and bleached the 
exquisite gardens vdth the bones of desperate 
suicides. These unfortunates — successful or the 
reverse, still unfortunates — ^have been described as 
being either foob or knaves : but the former is by 
far the larger class. There is an immense amount 
of pigeon-shooting on a semicircular seaward terrace 
outside the Casino ; but the plucJdng of the birds 
is carried on icithin the building itself, over the 
magnificent portico of which the gambling company 
might well inscribe poor Montrose’s famous lines : 

He either fears his fate too ranch. 

Or his deserts are small, 

MTio dare not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all 


MINE EASE IN MINE INN. 

Bv T. H. S. Escott. 


i^^^^^J^FTEE ha^’ing been plucked for his 

■ degree at Oxbridge, Arthiu- Pen- 
dennis took coach for London, to 
. see his uncle the major. The 
novelist tells us that he stayed 
at an hotel close to his relative’s 
lodgings. Pearce’s in Bury Street would have 
answered this description ; but that resort came 
into repute at a very much later date, and while 
it remained the vogue it was patronised almost 
exclusively by a special set of cricketing youths 
from the Isis. The original in real life of the 
Pendennis caravansary was declared by the novelist 
himself to be Cox’s in Jermyn Street. At that 
historic resort Thackeray and his Cambridge 
friends often descended after keeping the uni- 
versity term ; but never, it would seem, Tennyson 
in person, although the laureate’s special friend, 
‘Old Fitz’ the Suffolk squire, the George Stavin 
Yenables who sat for the portrait of ‘Stunning’ 
Warrington, and James Spedding of the Times 
were among the frequenters of Cox’s during the 
first half of the Yictorian epoch. 


The literary habitues of the place often thought 
themselves neglected for political ^customers of 
well-known names. A middle-aged gentleman, 
with drab-coloured hair, rasping voice, and per- 
tinacious manner, has hurried up from the House 
of Commons, not indeed to dine, but, in his own 
words, ‘to get a snack’ in the intervals of a 
debate to which he must return: this is Joseph 
Hume, who began life as an army doctor ; and 
before it ended he had helped to found the 
Eadical school, and to reform the keeping of the 
national accounts. With Joseph Hume, a genera- 
tion or two ago, there often dined at Cox’s a 
younger man, who used the hotel down to the 
date of his death on the eve of the twentieth 
century : this was the future M.P. for jSTewcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Joseph Co wen, who, with the dress of a 
mechanic and the lisp of an Oxford don, united 
the gifts of an orator and the championship of 
democratic patriotism all the world over, from 
the stately Mazzini to the diminutive Louis 
Blanc. 

Hot far from the Jermyn Street house-of-call, 
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at Fenton’s in St James’s or at Moiiey’s in Tra- 
falgar Square, during tlie same period habitually 
stayed David Urquhart ; to-day his bust in the 
most fashionable of London hammams reminds a 
generation which has forgotten his political work 
that the anti-Palmerstonian Eussophobist was the 
first to acclimatise in England the Turkish bath. 
Urquhart’s extreme views did not prevent his 
being a political teacher and, to the north of 
the Trent, a political force among the working- 
classes. The Urquhart of fiction has been pre- 
sented as a man whose dusky countenance and 
jet-black eyes made him an ideal cham^hon of 
the Turk; the Urquliart of fact was the blondest 
and fairest man of his time, hatdng throughout 
life the lint- white hair of a child and the pinky, 
delicate complexion of a girl in her teens. At 
Cox’s, too, in the later sixties of the nineteenth 
century, a mountain of a man, with a white waist- 
coat the size of a ship’s sail, held a daily levee of his 
supporters ; the tallc was concerned vdth a certain 
dispossessed baronet re-entering upon the Hamp- 
shire estates of his family. It was the Sir Koger 
Tichborne of the period, before he had been 
identified with the Wapping butcher. The next 
time I chanced to see him the xuihapiDy noble- 
man — his frame sadly shrunken, his brow sadly 
overcast — was picking oakum in Dartmoor Prison. 

During the period covered by this reminiscence, 
the old hotels in Co vent Garden — the Tavistock, 
Clmin’s, and Evans’s — had the appearance less of 
taverns than of private houses filled with good 
company. At one of these places were sure, 
during the session, to be found the leaders of the 
parliamentary Bar : among them the then Mr 
Vernon Harcourt, and countless proxdncial mag- 
nates thoroughl}’- enjo}dng their run up to toxvn 
on their provincial business, as well as the oppor- 
tunity of varying, by pleasant evenings round 
the highly polished tables in these cosy haunts, 
their daily attendance at the committee-rooms of St 
Stephen’s. Here every one knew his neighbour; 
the life was that of a pleasant family party. 
About the same date, at a London inn not far 
from those already mentioned, was going on a 
sort of social existence now equally a thing of 
the past. 

At a tavern just out of Eegent Street, a tall, 
powerfully built man, bronzed and hardened by 
travel, toil, and trouble, was comparing literary 
prices in the present and the past, much in 
favour of the latter : this was Captain j^Iayne Eeid, 
the great writer for the boys of the last genera- 
tion, who in the early eighties was still to be 
met with in his London haunts. At Stone’s 
Hotel in Panton Street might then often be seen 
in the coffee-room an elderly gentleman remark- 
able for his intellectual and extraordinarily hand- 
some head. This was Horace, the last survhmr of 
the Mayhew brothers ; he it was who, in that 
very room some years before, had said to Douglas 
Jerrold as the friends were going home one 


night, ‘VUiy, Jerrold, you never wear a great- 
coat.’ ‘ Ho,’ came the punning reply, then thought 
so clever — ‘no, I never was.’ 

National monuments though thej^' were, most inns 
of this kind have now disappeared. Some, indeed, 
the bicyclist has been instrumental in preserving 
or reviving. In the Cinque Ports district, at Deal, 
hard by Walmer, where then lived the warden, 
I have taken mine ease in the inn at which the 
Minister William Pitt, with his friend Dundas, in 
1806 passed the night. As the two guests were 
driving off in the morning a ]Dasser-by, recognis- 
ing them, said, ‘Landlord, you’ve had great com- 
pany here.’ Quoth mine host, ‘All I know is 
they drank six bottles of my best port last night. 
That’s what I call customers.’ 

"While these lines are being written the last of 
the old-world Dublin hotels, Morrison’s, is yield- 
ing its place to an insurance office ; here, on 13th 
October 1881, was arrested C. S. Parnell, to be 
kept at Kilmainliam till the next May. Not far 
from Morrison’s stood a still more t 3 qDical Celtic 
hostelry — j\lackens’s. Eeaching this some time in 
1863 for the first time, I was about to sit dovm in 
the coffee-room, but saw no chair ; only scattered 
fragments of uiffiolstery. An alert waiter quickly 
hurried off to supply my want, apologetically 
murmtu'ing as he went, ‘ Faith, sir, the gintlemen 
were a little merry last night, and they had no 
shillalahs handy.’ 

Old London dies hard ; the longest -lived part 
of it is its inn system. Till the very eve of the 
twentieth century Chaucer’s ‘Tabard’ was an 
ancient monument nearly as well preserved as 
the ‘Wliite Hart,’ at which Sam Weller was dis- 
covered by Mr Pickwick. The ‘Saracen’s Head’ 
in Holborn, the London house-of-call of Mr 
Wackford Squeers, survived for over a quarter 
of a century follovdng the novelist’s death in 
1870. 

The xdtality, not only in London but through- 
out the kingdom, of the inns favoured by Dickens 
is equaEed only by that of Dickens himself. You 
can still occupy, at Eochester, the very rooms 
once allotted to the Pickmck Club. At Lancaster 
and at Monmouth may yet be found the solid 
mahogany furniture described in the tavern scenes 
in the Sevoi Poor Travellers and in other Christ- 
mas numbers. The hotel haunts of Dickens and 
Thackeray in suburban London remain in most 
of ' their details pretty well what they were when, 
after having seen the new number of All the 
Year Bound to press, the editor started with his 
friend and right-hand man, Harry Wills, for the 
‘Spaniards’ at Highgate or ‘Jack Straw’s Castle’ 
at Hampstead. On these jaunts the novelist’s 
more frequent companion, during the busiest 
years of his life, was his future biographer, John 
Forster, so often referred to as the ‘harbitrary 
gent.’ In the coffee-room at the Hampstead inn 
occurred, indeed, the incident which secured 
Forster from Dickens the well-knovm nickname. 
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An acquaintance had inquired of Dickens the 
number of his children, and before the parent 
had fully answered the question Eorster inter- 
posed with the usual correction. ‘My dear 
Forster,’ comically appealed Dickens, ‘allow me 
to know the number of my oum offspring.’ 

The favourite resorts of Thackeray were all 
in southern London. During the fifties two tall 
lumbering figures overtopped the Hyde Park 
morning loungers towards the season’s wane, and 
later in the day, still walking together, used to 
-enter the low, little thatched building, not far 
to the left of the Richmond ‘Star and Garter,’ 
knovTi as the Rose Cottage Inn : the j)lace men- 
tioned in at least one of the ‘Roundabout 
Papers’ itself witnessed the composition of many 
of the essays forming that series. As for the 
Richmond ‘Star and Garter,’ in the oldest part 
of the building now standing are two rooms 
peojffed by memories of a literary interest which 
yet lives. . In one of these Avas given, during the 
spring of 1880, a dinner to the then neAvly 
appointed GoA^ernor of Madras, Sir M. E. Grant- 
Duff. In that same apartment some six-aiid-forty 
years earlier had dined, Avithout any companion, 
another gentleman of unimpressiA^e and plebeian 
appearance, also on the eve of his departure 
for the East. Sitting OA^er his solitary glass 
of claret, this gentleman amused himself by 
piling the Avine-glasses and decanters A\dthin his 
reach one upon another till he had reared a 
crystal pyramid of some height ; and he aa^s 
• croAAuiing the structure Avith some other article, 
when suddenly the crash came, and the guest 
found himself surrounded by a litter of glass 
splinters. The customer sighed ; the AA^aiter, 
evidently familiar Avith the proceeding, brought 
the bill AAuthout the slightest sign of surprise, 
•quietly as if the crash of glass Avere not a bit 
more out of the common than the ringing of 
the bell. Nor, indeed, was it. It was the little 
custom of a great man after dinner — the common- 
looking gentleman aaRo took his pleasure thus 
oddly. He happened to be Thomas Babington, 
Lord Macaulay. In 1834 he had just been 
•appointed legal adAuser to the Supreme Council of 
India ; and he aaus then preparing to bid a long 
•adieu to A^dlitebait. 

During the first half of this twentieth century 
•are disappearing the last traces of the identity of 
a Metropolitan inn Avhich is itself a part of 
English history. At the London TaA^ern in 
Bishopsgate Street Within, the directors of the 
■Old East India Company used to hold their 
Aveekly dinners ; here Dundas, aaRo had a seat on 
the board, once induced his friend and patron, 
William Pitt, to be of the party ; elseAAdiere, 
beneath the same roof, George lY., AAdren Regent, 
used to meet his particular friends of both sexes 
•at .social evenings, AALose chief amusements were 
the card-table and the dance ; the part of the 
Ibuilding memorable because of these royal asso- 


ciations became at a later date the headquarters 
of missionary Wesleyanism. 

The twentieth century successor of this historic 
inn, modernised to date, sweetened, lightened, 
and generally smartened, preserA’^es the modish 
cachet of its ancestors : 

My name is John Collins, head- waiter at Liminer’s, 
Comer of Conduit Street, Hanover Square; 

My chief occupation is filling up brimmers 
For dashing young gentlemen laden with care. 

The social life of that unique hostelr}- has been 
written by one Avho kneAV it and its patrons 
well : my ancient acquaintance, Mr Frank LaAvley. 
The descendants of the eighteenth century ‘ bloods ’ 
had not quite died out Avhen my London course 
began. The patrons of Limmer’s then resembled a 
family party in a fast country-house ; they called 
each other by their Christian names, and they 
ignored on principle the conventional distinction 
betAA^een night and day. One of these gentlemen, I 
remember, had distinguished himself years earlier 
in the Crimea, and Avas now literally taking his 
ease in his inn. He generally got up in time 
enough to dress for dinner ; and he made no 
secret of the fact that for fiA^e-and-tAA^enty years 
he had found no occasion to wear morning- 
clothes. It may haA^e been the force of older 
habit mechanically operating on him ; but so 
surely as this ex-officer of Hussars AA^ent to dine 
out of the hotel, before crossing into Bond 
Street he invariably took his gold watch and 
chain from his pocket and gaA’-e it to the first 
policeman he met to take charge of, with the 
remark that it would be safer in the constable’s 
pocket than in his ovra. 

To all the hotels in this quarter of the tovui 
cling memories, sometimes of a tragi-comic kind. 
Long’s, in Bond Street, had been, I suppose, for 
half a century a fast and fashionable haunt in 
the late sixties ; it was the headquarters of the 
ill-starred IMarquis of Hastings, who on one 
occasion rather sadly said to me, ‘YHien I die, 
as I expect soon to do, you will be able to write 
on my tombstone, “He brought doAAUx the price 
of brandies-and-sodas at Long’s.” ’ In the next 
June I met Lord Hastings on Ascot Heath, look- 
ing terribly ill, and driven about in a little 
basket-carriage by his beautiful AAMe. He had 
just been making a bet AAuth a hulking book- 
maker, and the fellow, as he entered the wager, 
AAuth an air of contemptuous familiarity AAdiispered 
into the ear of his noble customer, ‘Mind, my 
lord, I shall expect this bet to be paid.’ A 
month or two later the Fleet Street newsboys 
were calling out, ‘ Melancholy Death of the 
Marquis of ’Astings.’ I had started literary work 
in London ; and the editor of a morning paper, 
the Sta 7 iclardj AA^as instructing me to AATite a 
leader about the weak-faced, not unamiable peer 
AAffio, since and including his Eton days, had 
been furiously driving for the precipice. 

From the inn as a memorial of past fashion, 
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one turns to the inn as the asylum of fallen 
dynasties. Gaunt, worn, terribly thin, deathly 
pale ; a look about the droojhng eye and the still 
waxed but limp moustache suggestive of having 
been out of bed for days and nights together : 
such is the writer’s recollection of Raj^oleon III., 
then fresh from his confinement at Wilhelms- 
hohe, staying for a day or two at Claridge’s in 
Brook Street before he joined the Empress at 
Chislehurst. The fallen Caesar had noticed me as 
a child, and had received kindness, which he never 
forgot, from some of my name. Directly he saw 
my card at the hotel he insisted on my coming 
up to his room ; he inquired after relatives who 
had been dead for twenty years as if he had 
met tliem at dinner the day before yesterday. 
Several years later at the same hotel my respects 
were paid to the late Emperor of Brazil. That 
potentate had been travelling in the Midlands, 
and had just paid a surprise- visit to Ghats worth 
in the absence of its owner, the late Duke of 
Devonshire. The Brazilian monarch, always an 
inconveniently early riser, had reached the place 
shortly after daybreak, and only a sleepy house- 
keeper, after some waiting, responded to the knock. 
The attempt at conversation that followed was 
necessarily unintelligible to the pair. Presently 
a groom of the chambers, as the EmxDeror sup- 
posed, in plain clothes, aj)peared. To the imperial 
relief, he addressed the visitor in French ; the 
sovereign continued the talk in Italian, and the 
supposed major-domo showed himself a master of 
the tongue ; the Emperor changed his sj)eech to 
the Neapolitan dialect, and then conversed in a 
variety of that dialect used only in a particular 
quarter of Naples, but the ducal lackey seemed 
more at home than ever. Before the imperial 
caller signed his name in the Chatsworth visiting- 
book he asked the housekeeper whether all the 
duke’s servants passed a preliminary examination 
in modern languages. The pangloss, whom the 
Brazilian potentate took for a menial, turned out 
to be Sir James Lacaita, of the British Museum, 
the most accomplished linguist of his day, who 
had obliged his old friend the duke by coming 
down to Chatsworth to examine some manuscrij)ts 
of which the united science of European academies 
could make nothing. 

During my acquaintance with him — never at 
Claridge’s, but in the same quarter at Brown’s in 
Dover Street— used to put up the most amusing, 
perhaps the cleverest. Oriental that ever wasted 
his time and money in a fashionable quarter on 
a hopeless cause. Than the entoimige of Ismail 
Pasha, ex-Khedive of Eg3"pt, modern history 
records no bod}^ of followers more pi'ompt to 
plunder their chief. Ismail was the most easily 
deceived and by no means the least kindly of 
Eastern intriguers ; he carried about such wealth 
as he had saved from the wreck of his deposi- 
tion, in the shape of plate, jewels, and precious 
stones. So long as there remained an available 


pennyworth of these possessions, he was attended 
by a motley and ever-growing suite, who bade 
him ‘ be of good cheer,’ for was not each one 
of them making interest with the Courts and 
Cabinets of the world to secure that his patron 
should soon come by his ovui again ? In this 
way and on these pretences endless were the 
sums sj^ent on entertainments at Brown’s Hotel, 
on x^resents of jewellei\y, on cash pa^unents, or 
what were euphemistically called retainers, that 
]DOor Ismail was induced to pay. 

On the old coach-road from London, leading by 
Bath and Wells to the west of England, still 
stands, wearing its old name, Pi^Der’s Inn. A 
long, low, half-thatched, half-tiled building, it is 
to-day merely a ; but the ]Dlace still 

keexDS the fine mahogany and oak furniture which 
in pre-railwa}^ da3^s made it the admiration of 
the whole countr3’’side. If its name does not 
occur in his novels. Fielding often mentioned it. 
in his letters ; here Squire Western always put 
xxp when taking his daughter Sox>hia to Bath ; and 
in one of the upstair sitting-rooms may still be 
seen the table at which Mr Western shocked the 
refined ears of his sister, Mrs Blifil, by launching 
in his broadest ^ Zomerzetzhire ’ and in his 
coarsest ixdois his invectives against Hanover 
rats and everything connected with the upstart 
d3masty of the Georges. Into that broad, now 
rather grass-grown, but still well-leaved stable- 
3’’ard, some two centuries before Mr Allworthy 
and Tom Jones, rode another Somersetshire squire, 
John Pym, the leader of the popular party in 
the Long Parliament, on his wa3' up to London, 
to organise at St Stephen’s resistance to ro3nl 
absolutism. Bullers, Strangwa3^s, Trevel3nns, 
Luttrells, Carews, Vivians, and other M.P.’s 
bearing western names of note, from the seven- 
teenth continuously into the railwa3^ epoch of 
the nineteenth centur3", all broke at Piper’s Inn 
their Londonward journe3^ from the farthest west. 
Botham’s on Salt Hill, near Eton, is another 
place of the same sort as Piper’s Inn. Both 
places, thanks to the touring bic3^clist, have tasted 
something like a re'vdval of their earlier prosperit3^ 


SONG. 

The moth, forgetful of the beacon’s breath, 
Scourged of a deep desire that knows no name, 
Flashes its wings and flings itself to death 
For love of flame. 

And thus the star of dawn— whose fervent ray 
Is fraught with menace to the failing night — 
Casts down its being to the crescent day 
For love of light. 

Sick of all dreams, I care not — no not I — 

If aught be well, if anything be true. 

Save only this : so could I smile and die 
For love of 5^011. 

Max Dalkymple. 


Printed and Published by 'W. & K. Chasibers, Limited, 47 Paternoster Kow, London ; and Edinburgh. 







SOME RECORDS OF THE PAST. 

By the Editor. 



j T lias frequently occurred to the mind 
of the present writer, and is no 
doubt tlie case, that the storeroom 
of many an old and influential busi- 
ness firm must contain early records 
of considerable interest. If, as in 
our own case, the article dealt in haj^pens to be 
literature, and that article has been a staple com- 
modity for nearly one hundred years, there is at 
once an implied connection with many generations 
of authors. 

Not long ago it was found necessary, in the 
interests of fresh air and space, to overhaul and 
destroy the contents of certain vaults within the 
business premises at Edinburgh occupied by a well- 
known publishing firm, A vast quantity of literary 
matter was brought to light, the earliest dating 
from 1832 (during which year Ghamlers^s Journal 
was established), and the latest approaching to 
within measurable distance of our own time. 

The young writer of seventy years ago seems to 
have adopted the same methods as are customary 
now in order to place his articles with a magazine 
editor. Numerous rejected literary offerings dating 
from the early thirties were unearthed from these 
repositories ; and later on, when in 1840 the j)ostal 
system had been established, other manuscripts 
came to light, some having still attached to them 
the unused black penny stamp, no doubt sent, as is 
still the rule, to prepay return postage. Why these 
offerings were not at the time returned with thanks 
there is no evidence to show. 

It must have been necessary at this period 
to appoint an independent editor for GJiamhers’s 
Journal; and accordingly the brothers William 
and Robert Chambers obtained the services of Mr 
Lei tell Ritchie, then a popular writer. The follow’- 
ing letter seems to have led to this engagement : 

‘London, Qth August 1841. 

‘My dear Sir, — Having at length a little time 
upon my hands, I intend, one of these days, to send 
you an article for the Joxtrnal; . . . but I am now 
No. 267.— VoL. VI. [All Rights 


thinking of making arrangements for the regular 
employment of my spare time ; and, being always 
ready myself to take such trouble for my literary 
brethren, I ask you without scruple, although on so 
short an acquaintance, to make an inquiry for me. 

‘ I have been thinking for years past of writing 
the History of a Man of Genius. The subject was 
suggested to me by Lady Blessington, and possibly 
also by Sir Lytton Bulwer, for some time after it 
was announced that he was at work upon it. I was 
persuaded, however, to claim the title, which he 
handsomely gave up to me, calling his book Ernest 
Maltravers. The perusal of Ernest Maltravcrs only 
increased my desire to “ wreck my thouglit upon 
expression,” because I found Bulwer’s conception of 
the subject to be in every respect the reverse of 
mine. . . . I wish, therefore, to ascertain whether, 
in the event of an outline of the story being 
submitted and approved, it could be accepted for 
BlachuooJs or I'aifs Magazine. . . .'I thought of 
endeavouring to get the work published in weekly 
numbers, like Dickens’s Master Hximphrexfs Clock; 
but I fancy that is too serious a speculation. Islay 
1 beg you, therefore, to do me the favour of sounding 
the editors of these magazines, and of letting me 
know at some leisure moment whether it will be 
worth my while to draw up an outline of the story ? 
I do not myself know even the names of the gentle- 
men, and you in all probability are intimately 
acquainted with them. — Believe me to be, dear Sir, 
faithfully yours, Leitch Ritchie.’ 

Mr Ritchie had previously been in touch with 
many English authors, for about this time we dis- 
cover the first of a long series of letters from such 
men as George Hogarth, Dudley Costello, Angus B. 
Reach, and others, many of whom were in close 
friendship with Charles Dickens. 

Only once, I believe, did the great novelist con- 
tribute to GJiamhers^s Journal^ and then in a very 
small and indirect way. The following letter from 
Mr Thomas Chapman (of Messrs Chapman & Hall, 
Dickens’s publishers) bears this out, and refers to 
Rcserved.'\ Jan. 10, 1903. 
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,aii article on the London -Sanatorium or sick-house 
for students, governesses, and young artists, pub- 
lished in CJiamhers^s Journal for February 1843. 
Dickens afterwards became chairman of com- 
mittee, and jDresided at the dinner in the London 
Tavern for the benefit of the Sanatorium fund 
in June 1844. 

Thomas Chapman to Robert Chambers. 

'London, Dec. 30, 1842. 

' Sir, — I have to apologise for the delay which has 
arisen in transmitting you the accompanying account 
of the Sanatorium. ... It is drawn up in such a 
way that, if it met with your approbation, it might 
be inserted verbatim ; but if there are any expressions 
or sentiments which you do not approve, you can 
erase or alter them as you desire. I may mention 
privately that the two concluding paragraphs have 
been written by Mr Charles Dickens, who is one of 
the committee of the Sanatorium. ... I am quite 
sensible of the great advantage which the institu- 
tion would derive from a favourable notice of it in 
Ghamheris Journal^ and I hope that its objects, and 
the insight which I have given as to its manage- 
ment, will be such as to meet your approval and 
justify you giving it the aid which it would 
assuredly receive from the appearance of an article 
in its favour. . . .—I am, Sir, &c., 

‘Thomas Chapman.' 

The Sanatorium did not, from a financial point 
of view, succeed, but was the forerunner of those 
‘ home hospitals ’ and ‘ nursing homes ' which have 
since proved so great a boon to the public. (See 
Memoir of Br Southiuood Smith, by C. L. Lewes, 
1898, p. 84.) 

That Dickens was not an occasional contributor 
to the Journal is somewhat strange, because it is 
evident from correspondence in the present writer's 
possession that Robert Chambers was friendly with, 
and employed, George Hogarth, Dickens’s father- 
in-law, before 1840. He was at the same time 
intimate with George Thomson, grandfather of Mrs 
Dickens and the friend and correspondent of Robert 
Burns. It would also seem that Robert Chambers 
■ was on friendly terms with Macrone, Dickens’s 
first publisher, and in later years saw much of the 
novelist himself. It is, however, well known that 
Dickens’s own periodical. Household Words, was 
started upon the same lines as, and in direct com- 
petition for public favour with, Ghamheris Journal; 
and, so far as we are aware, Dickens contributed to 
no other English magazine or periodical. Mr W. 
H. Wills, who had been appointed sub-editor and 
manager of Household Words, afterwards married 
Miss Janet Chambers, and so became connected 
with the present writer’s family. 

Reverting to this accumulation of early Journal 
correspondence, we find the following characteristic 
letter from Mr Angus B. Reach, a well-known 
novelist in his day, the friend of Dickens and 
Thackeray, and author of Leonard Lindsay and 
various other works. His novel, Glement Lorimer, 


or The Booh loith the Lron Glasps, was published in 
monthly parts with illustrations by George Cruik- 
shaiik, and in its original form is much prized by 
collectors. The writer is fortunate in possessing 
an earl}" copy of this rare work, containing some 
manuscript notes by the author, 

Angus B. Reach to Mr Leitch Ritchie. 

' 38 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 

‘My dear Sir, — I thank you for your note. 
Abstractly, I hate continuations most ferociously^ 
and hope you can manage to squeeze me in whole. 
If the amputation of a leg or an arm, however, will 
make the process easier — why, don’t spare the knife. 
All ! it is a fine thing to have the business talent 
and the literary talent too. It coins gold that 
union. And you needn’t keep always scrib, scrib, 
scribbling this sweltering weatlier. However, the 
Morning Ghronicle keeps me alive by kicking me 
about the country to all sorts of pleasant festivals. 
It’s a relief to get out of the smoke ; and although 
you must work, it is some comfort to do it in pure 
air out of hail of Babylon. — Yours very truly, 

‘Angus B. Reach.’ 

At this period the Messrs Chambers numbered 
among their contributors William Carle ton the 
Irish novelist, W. G. Carleton, Dinah Mulock 
(author of John Halifax, Gentleman), Maria Edge- 
worth, Mary Howitt, William Howitt, and Albert 
Smith. The following letter from Captain W. G. 
Carleton, a well-known sporting authority of his 
day, who wrote under the nom de guerre of 
‘Craven,’ is seemingly appreciative of the way in 
which in those days an author was treated by his 
publishez". This it need hardly be said was before 
the advent of the literary agent, and long before 
the late Sir Walter Besant had experienced that 
treatment at the hands of his publishers which 
later on inspired the creation of his famous medium. 
The Author. Captain Carleton published in 1844 
a novel called Hyde Marston, besides other books 
and articles dealing with country life and sporting 
subjects : 

‘Club Chambers, 15 Eegent Street, 
Dec. 27 th , 1841. 

‘My dear Sir, — I hasten to acknowledge receipt 
by this day’s post of £ — from you for a slieet of 
your Information for the People, less by two jiages 
and a half, which shall be forthwith furnished, 

‘Allow me most gratefully to express my sense 
of your present and past kindness. In my literary 
dealings with yourself and your friend Mr Orr, I 
have met with a liberal and gentlemanly spirit 
that has marked my transactions with no other 
publisher, and it shall ever be my pleasure as it 
is my duty to make your treatment of me generally 
known. 

‘ Thoughtless as men of my profession proverbi- 
ally are, in me, if I know myself, you will find one 
whose memory of your good offices will not pass 
away. If there be a way, other than by words, by 
which I may prove how much I am your debtor, 
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point it out, and then confer a still deeper obliga- 
tion upon me : command my poor talents when you 
require them, and rely on the return being not such 
as other men could reckon on. 

'Wishing you cordially the best compliments of 
the season, believe me, my dear Sir, yoiu- most 
obliged friend and servant, J. W. Carletox. 

‘ Robert Chambers, Esq.^ 

There was recently published in these columns 
a Journal kept by Mrs Hugh Miller, in which she 
describes her early life at Cromarty, before and 
after her marriage to the famous geologist and 
newspaper editor. From unpublished letters of 
Hugh Miller to Robert Chambers, we find many 
apropos to this same subject, in which he describes 
his first experience of literature, and says something 
about Scotch country life on the shores of the 
Moray Firth. Hugh Miller had read Gliamhersh 
Joimial from the very first, and for several years 
contributed to its pages. The following is perhaps 
one of the most interesting of the many letters in 
tlie present writer’s possession : 

‘ Ckomarty, lith Scptemher 1837. 

'My dear Sir, — I have been a reader of your 
Journal for tlie last five years — a pleased and inter- 
ested reader; and a few days ago the thought struck 
me that, as far at least as one contributor goes, I 
might now become a writer for it. And so I have 
drawn up for you a sketch of a countryman of mine, 
a man after your own heart, whose name you have, I 
dare say, occasionally met with before — indeed, you 
yourself quote a letter of his in your biographical 
memoir of President Forbes, but with whose char- 
acter you are not, I suppose, much acquainted. You 
will, I am sure, in reading my sketch [George Ross, 
Journal^ November 18, 1837], deem him by far 
too good a fellow to be forgotten. I send you 
also a copy of verses which I addressed about two 
years ago to a lady who has since become my wife, 
I do not know that they have much else besides 
their sincerity to recommend them ; but sincerity 
they have. It is, I believe, Cowper who tells 
us that " the poet’s lyre should be the poet’s 
heart.” 

' I have been writing a good deal of late, mostly 
stories ; but the vehicle in which I have given them 
to the public — Wilsonh Tales of the Borders — does 
not quite satisfy me. . . . May I ask you, without 
presuming too far on your good nature and the 
kindness you have already shown me, to read one 
or two of my stories, and say at your convenience 
whether I might not find some way of disposing of 
such to better advantage ^ . . . 

‘ I am leading a quiet and very happy life in this 
remote corner ; with perhaps a little less time than 
I know what to do with, but by no means over- 
tasked. A good wife is a mighty addition to a 
man’s happiness, and mine ... is one of the best. 
My mornings I devote to composition. My days and 
the early part of the evening I spend in the bank ; 
at night I have again an hour or two to myself. 


Some sea excursion or some jaunt of observa- 
tion among the rocks and woods, and Sunday as 
a day of rest closes the round. Cromarty fur- 
nishes a peculiarly nice field for the geologist. 
Our bold seacoasts present us with long sections 
of the strata which the labour of man could not 
have equalled in the course of centuries. . , . 
The naturalist, too, would find us peculiarly ricli. 
We have rocks and moors, fields and woods, 
marshes and tracts of sand, with of course their 
various inhabitants — all, in short, that Gilbert 
White had in Selborne, and a great deal more, for 
we have the sea. I fain wish I had science enough 
to turn my observations in this department to some 
account. I have facts in abundance, but I lack 
a vocabulaiy. In geology, however, I am rather 
better informed. 

' Your collection of ballads I have found to be 
quite a treasure. . . . From among the ballads I 
have set myself to imitate terms ; and have 
produced a very rude, and apparently very old, 
" Garland,” which, if the language be not too 
obsolete, may perhaps suit your Journal. I re- 
peated it some days ago to two little girls, not in 
the least literary in their tastes, who have been 
urging me ever since to lend them the book in 
which I found it. And I deem their interest in 
it the most favourable kind of criticism it could 
x’eceive. I find, however, that what I intended for 
a note is running on into a letter. Pardon me the 
trouble that I am giving you, and believe, that 
I am, my dear Sir, very truly and respectfully 
yours, Hugh Miller.’ 

Passing to a somewhat later period, find much 
correspondence from mid-nineteenth century writers, 
aR well known in their time, and whose work is to 
be found in the numerous ‘keepsakes’ and other 
ephemeral literature so popular in the days of our 
grandfathers. Some few there are whose works are 
still popular, and among these may be mentioned 
Albert Smith, with whom John Leech the Punch 
artist was so much associated. Smith’s novels, 
Christopher Tadpole and The Adveniwres of Mr 
Ledbury, both illustrated by Leech, are still read ; 
but the author is best remembered as a lecturer 
in London and the provinces. It must have been 
during one of his provincial tours that the fol- 
lowing characteristic letter was written to Robert 
Chambers, thanking him for hospitality during 
the writer’s visit to Edinburgh. The Arthur 
mentioned in the letter was Albert Smith’s 
younger brothei', who was afterwards Charles 
Dickens’s manager, and for some years conducted 
that authoFs reading tours all over the country. 
Arthur Smith died in 1861, a year after the death 
of his more famous brother, when Dickens ap- 
pointed as manager Mr George Dolby, who accom- 
panied him on his second visit to America. Mr 
Dolby afterwards published a book entitled Charles 
Lichens as I hneio Sim, giving his recollections of 
the novelist. 
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‘ LanCxVSTER, Wednesday, 

^ My dear Sir, — I must tliank you very much 
indeed for having the kindness to ^Yrite to Dumfries 
about my entertainment. You will be glad to hear 
that we got on very well there, and I found Mr 
Sheriff Trotter an admirable acquaintance ; in fact, 
all my recollections connected with the North are 
amongst the most agreeable of my life, as I told 
them on my last night at Edinburgh. Since then I 
have been suffering from cold ; but the audiences 
have been amazingly considerate, seeing that I was 
trying to do as mucli as I could. The enclosed bill 
is placed on the seats. If I can but battle through 
to-niglit and to-morrow, I shall be all right, as I go 
back to London on Friday morning. 

‘ Arthur and I still talk all day of the evening at 
your house : it was so famous. And I owe you a 
future debt of gratitude for the reading I have had 
from your TVallcs in Edinburgh and History of the 
Behdlion, &c., of which I laid in a stock before I 
left. All the old places — Leith Links, and the 
Hunter’s Bog, and Corstorphine, cum multis aliis — 
come out with treble interest since we have seen 
them ; and I was enabled from my hotel at Dum- 
fries to see the Commercial Inn close on my right, 
where Prince Charlie slept. 

‘Arthur joins with me in very best regards ; and 
we must both add that we shall not forget your 
little lady’s birtliday next Friday. We both wish 
we could be with you to do honour to it. I shall 
drink her healtli at the Garrick Club. — ^YTth kind 
compliments to Mrs Chambers, believe me, yours 
most truly, Albert Smith.’ 

It is to be supposed that Mr Smith made much 
money by his writings and lectures, for attached 
alongside a receipt form of payment for a Journcd 
article was found the following semi -humorous 
printed circular : 

‘ Mr Albert Smith regrets that in consequence of 
the unceasing applications to him for loans, sub- 
scriptions, and money generally^ he must refuse 
Mr ’s application. 

'13 Percy Street, June ISth, 1853.’ 

We conclude these somewliat disconnected re- 
marks with a letter from Mr G. W. M. Eeynolds, 
the famous Chartist leader, and founder of that well- 
known organ still known as Reynoldds Neios 2 Ja 2 oer. 
Mr Eeynolds published man}^ very sensational 
novels, and incurred the enmity of Charles Dickens 
on account of apparent plagiarism of that author’s 
works. At this time Dickens was waging war 
against literary pirates both in America and the 
Colonies, and in 1838, before publication of the 
first number of Nicholas NicUehy, had issued the 
following proclamation : 

‘ Whereas, we are the only true and lawful Boz. 
And whereas, it liath been reported to us who are 
commencing a new work that some dishonest dul- 


lards, resident in the bye-streets and cellars of this 
town, impose upon the unwary and credulous by 
producing cheap and wretched imitations of our de- 
lectable works. And whereas, we derive but small 
comfort under this injury from the knowledge that 
the dishonest dullards aforesaid cannot, b}^ reason 
of their mental smallness, follow near our heels, but 
are constrained to creep along by dirty and little- 
frequented ways, at a most respectful and humble 
distance behind. And whereas, in like manner as 
some other vermin are not worth the killing for the 
sake of their carcasses, so these kennel-pirates are 
not worth the powder and shot of the law. . . . 
This is to give notice, that we have at length 
devised a mode of execution for them, so summary 
and terrible that if any gang or gangs thereof pre- 
sume to hoist but one shred of the colours of the 
good ship Nicldehy, we shall hang them on gibbets 
so lofty and enduring that their remains shall be a 
monument of our just vengeance to all succeeding 
ages ; and it shall not lie in the power of any Lord 
High Admiral on earth to cause them to be taken 
down again.’ 

This challenge was of little avail, as the com- 
pletion of the novel was followed by Niclcelas 
NicJcelberyj edited by Bos, and Scenes from the Life 
of Nicldeby Married. After the appearance of Pich- 
wich and Master Hum 2 ohrefs Gloch many imitations 
in the same style had followed, such as Post- 
Humorous Notes of the Piclaoich Club, edited by 
Bos; Piclmich in America; The Life and Adven- 
tures of Oliver Tioiss^ &c . ; and also. Pichvich Abroad; 
or, A Tour in France, by G. ^Y. M. Eeynolds. How 
much these piracies annoyed Dickens is told in 
Forster’s Life of the novelist. Most of them 
■aj) 2 ^eared in weekly or monthly numbers, and com- 
plete copies are now very scarce. 

G. W. M. Eeynolds to Egbert Chambers. 

‘ London, April Idth, 1847. 

‘Sir, — You would much oblige me by putting 
engravings in your Chamberses Journal instead of 
that trashy poetry, and aim a little more at the 
sciences. I am an influential member of the 
Chartists in London, and am an author as well. I 
very much admire your Joimial, if it was not for 
the want of engravings and poetry. But, instead, 
now you will very much oblige not only me but 
thousands of others by this favour. — I remain, yours 
truly, G. W. M. Eeynolds.’ 

This somewhat severe rebuke was ajDparently 
not taken to heart by the conductors of Gluimbers's 
Journal, although the writer may have to some ex- 
tent anticipated a present-day fashion. Ghamberds 
Journal did not, however, follow out Mr Eeynolds’s 
suggestion as to engravings then or at a later 
period ; nor, so far as the present conductcfs can 
see, is there any probability that it may do so in 
the near future. 
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BARBE OF GRAND BATOIJ. 

CHAPTER VI. — life’s CROWN. 


WEEK later, when Alain’s desire for 
sight and speech of Barbe had come 
to a head again, he was running 
the ding}’' down the shingle, when 
Gadoual hailed him from the dry 
land above. 

‘ Hello, Alain ! Going out ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ W^here then ? ’ 

‘ To the Light.’ 

‘I’ll help you to pull. I’m in the humour for 
a row. AllonsP 

The boat was his. To decline his company was 
hardly possible ; to refuse to go would only cause 
ill-feeling. Against his will, Alain found himself 
pulling out, with George behind him ; and George’s 
eyes were twinkling mischievously at the yellow 
curls in front of him, with thought of his own 
exceeding cleverness. 

That visit, however, was not much of a success, 
from Alain’s point of view at all events ; for Barbe 
was constrained to so shy a silence by this over- 
whelming influx of strangers that she hardly opened 
her mouth. Pierre received them with sombre 
impassivity, and smoked gloomily with them, and 
drank the coffee which Barbe prepared. George’s 
dark eyes followed her every movement with an 
amazed satisfaction which awoke in her only a feel- 
ing of annoyance and something akin to discomfort. 
Alain, too, sat mum ; for Barbe’s eyes had opened 
wide with surprise at sight of his companion, 
and he had no opportunity of explaining his 
presence. 

‘Heavens ! What a girl ! what a girl !’ chanted 
George all the way home, to the chirj) and 
squeak of the crazy rowlocks. ‘ And to think 
that she has been there all these years and I 
have never seen her ! It is incredible.’ 

Alain bore it all in silence and showed no sign, 
though he came in time, and through the bottling- 
up of his feelings, within measurable distance of 
driving his he^l through the bottom of the boat to 
put an end to it all. 

George spoke much of Barbe during the following 
days. Her beauty had bitten deep into his heart. 
He had nothing but good to say of her, however, 
and Alain had no just cause for resentment, beyond 
the fact that it was Barbe whose praises George 
sang without ceasing, and that somehow he felt 
as though Barbe belonged to him, and that George 
was a trespasser. 

- After that Alain required the boat no more, and 
showed no visible desire to visit the Light. 

‘Say, then, mon gars,^ said George at last one 
afternoon, ‘ when do we go out yonder again ? ’ 

‘ I have not been invited,’ said Alain. 

‘Nor I ; but, nom-de-Bieu ! if one waits to be 


invited one may wait long. Shall we go tliis 
evening V 

But Alain shook his head and said decisively, 
‘ No, I am not going.’ 

On that George took boat himself and pulled out 
to the Light. He made no progress with Barbe. 
Her beauty intoxicated him ; but she scarcely 
opened her lips, and found occupation in the lantern, 
while he sat smoking with her father down below'. 
She had seen his boat turn out of the bay, and had 
w'atched it eagerly in the hope that it w’'as iUain. 
When it turned out to be George she was vexed and 
disappointed ; but she show^ed it only by increased 
reserve and the elimination of herself from the 
company. 

George was a very sulky man in the boat that 
night, to Alain’s great satisfaction. He had seen 
him pull out all by himself, and knew that the six- 
mile row", with a double crossing of the Race, w"ould 
try those none-too-fit muscles of his smartly. His 
snappy humour wdien he got back gave Alain 
much enjoyment, since it proved the coolness of 
his reception. If George had been happy, or even 
equable, he w"ould have hated him. As it w"as, he 
felt extremely tolerant tow^ards him, and absolutely 
declined to be provoked on any account whatever. 

The day after George’s visit Barbe sat in the 
gallery, with her knitting and her thoughts and 
her unruly children. Her lips w’orked now and 
again, and a tiny w^rinkle crept over her smooth 
brow'll brow' as she w'ondered wdiy Alain had ever 
brought this other man, wdiom she did not like, and 
w'hy George had come back and Alain had not. 
Perhaps they had quarrelled. Cadoual looked as 
though that w'ould not be a difficult matter with 
him. She hoj)ed they had not, how'ever, as that 
might send Alain aw"ay, and then things w"ould not 
be the same at all — mon BieUy non I — and the little 
browni brow w'rinkled and the sweet lips twdsted 
slightly at the thought. 

One time wffien she raised her eyes from her w'ork 
for a calm glance over the w'idespread scene, they 
lighted by chance on something unusual. She 
knew it all so intimately, in all its possible moods, 
that the smallest thing out of the common could 
not escape her. There w'as something in the slack 
of the Race on the seaw'ard side — something that 
gleamed w'hite in the sun, then turned to yellow', 
and then white again. The tide w'as on the ebb ; 
but the Race ran swdftly at all times. Now it w’as 
running out of the Pot tow'ards the sea. 

She W'atched earnestly, then stood eagerly grasp- 
ing the railing, with her eyes fixed intently on that 
moving speck. Then a wiiite hand rose for a second 
from the w'ater, like the flashing of a seagull’s 
breast, and waved her a hasty greeting. 

‘ At last ! ’ she murmured, and her heart gave 
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a jump and sent the colour flying to her face. 
‘ It is he ! ^ 

She waA^ed her hand in reply, and stood watching 
Iiim breathlessly, for the Eace was strong and full 
of treachery ; but Alain Avas stronger, since he had 
got it at its weakest. He came ploughing along 
AA'ith sAA’eeping side-strokes which drove his yellow 
liead triumphantly through the AArithing coils, and 
now and again the wet face turned up for a forAA^'ard 
look at the haven ahead. 

She watched him till he breasted through under 
lee of the uncoA^ered rocks, and then she went in 
and doAAm the ladders to meet him. By the time 
slie reached the doorAvay he was climbing the iron 
rungs, dressed in a thin blue cotton blouse and 
trousers, both dripping Avet through having been 
Avorn in a tightly tAvisted rope round his AA'aist. 
This time she did not run from him. 

HeA^er had she seen a brigliter, handsomer face 
than the one that rose up at her feet as he grasped 
the hand-irons and stood in the doorwa}’' before her, 
wdth the life of the fight still aflame in it, and the 
long yelloAV hair streaming OA^er his shoulders ; but 
then she had not seen verj many faces. 

Hever had Alain seen a face that filled his heart 
like this one, eager welcome and half-A^eiled gentle 
cliiding struggling in it for mastery. 

* Oh, you should not haA^e done it 1 ’ she said. 
‘You might have been droAAuied.^ But no words 
could gainsay the light of Avelcome in her eyes. 

' Hot at all,’ he said lightly. ^ I am at home in 
ilie Avater. We are good friends. It is better than 
the boat Avhen Cadoual ’s in it.’ 

She turned and led the Avay to the ladder, then 
stood aside for him to mount first. 

^You are A^ery Avet,’ she said as they came out 
into the gallery. 

‘ I AAdll sit in the sun and dry,’ he laughed. ^ I 
am AA^arm enough inside, I assure you, ma’m’selle.’ 
And he sat himself doAvn in his old AA^ay, with his 
back against the side of the lantern and his feet 
tlirough the o]pen railing ; and Pippo came and 
pecked him inqiiisitively on one side, Avhile Min- 
nette minced about him, on the other, but declined 
his inAutations to closer greeting on account of his 
dampness. 

‘ Why did you bring that man the other day ? ’ 
asked Barbe presently. 

‘I did not bring him. He would come, and I 
could not stop him AAdthout making a quarrel.’ 

‘ He came again yesterday.’ 

‘I knoAv. I saAA^ him. He was A’’ery sulky all 
night. I do not think he enjoyed himself.’ 

‘ I do not like him,’ she said quietly. ‘ When he 
looks at me I feel uncomfortable.’ The thought of 
her discomfort at George’s regards AA^as distinctly 
a.greeable to him, although he did not like the 
thought of her being made uncomfortable. 

‘ My father is aAvay to the Adllage,’ she said. 

‘I knoAV. I saAv him go, and — and — I AA^anted to 
see you again, so I came.’ 

‘ Hoav did you come 1 ’ she asked. 


' DoAA'n the cliff, and then crawled along the rocks 
as far as I could.’ 

^ Doaati Cap Eehel ? Surely neA^er ! ’ and she eyed 
him anxiously. 

^ But yes, truly. It looks impossible from here ; 
but it ’s easy enough when you ’re at it. It is full 
of holes for fingers and toes. I shall go back the 
same AA'ay.’ 

^It is dangerous,’ she said, still solicitous on his 
account. 

^ Only in the looks, I assure you. It is good of 
you to care, ma’in’selle — Barbe.’ 

‘ But of course I care,’ she said. ■ Wliat was the 
good of dragging you out of the Pot if you are going 
to break yourself to pieces on the rocks ? ’ 

‘But I AA'on’t, I jDromise you. It is quite easy, 
and one soon gets used to the birds. They get very 
angry, and they are A^ery stupid, and there are so 
many of them — clouds and clouds. You don’t get 
any idea of them from here.’ 

Barbe shook her head once more and said quietly, 

‘ I should be sorry if you fell.’ 

‘ I Avon’t fall. I shall go back on the first of the 
flood.’ 

She nodded and said, ‘ This side of the Pot ? ’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘ It boils and it boils,’ said Barbe, looking doAvn 
askance at the troubled AA^aters. ‘Thej^ say the 
devE lives there.’ 

At which local monopoEsation of the Evil One ■ 
Alain laughed. 

‘All the same,’ continued Barbe, ‘if you got 'in 
there you Avould ncA’-er come out again. You are 
the only one aaEo ever came out alive.’ 

‘ I ’ll take very good care I never get in again. 
But I ’m glad I got in that time,’ said he. 

CouA^ersationaEy it Avas not j)erhaps A^ery explicit 
as loA’^e-making ; but loA^e’s fullest expression is not 
in Avords, and these Avere peasants, bound b}’- the 
shackles of their inheritance. The thrill of meet- 
ing eyes, the sunny waA^es of colour that SAvept 
across their faces, the softened inflections of their 
A^oices, the tumult that shook him AAdien her short 
blue skirts SAvished against him, and the thrill that 
electrified them both AAEen their bare feet once 
chanced lightly to touch : these told the SAveet old 
story plainer than all the Avords in the Avorld, and 
spoke of feelings as deep as kings and queens may^ 
knoAV. 

‘The tide is on the turn, Barbe,’ said Alain at. 
last, as he looked doAAm on the Eace. ‘ It is time 
for me to go.’ 

‘ You Avill have care, Alain ? ’ 

‘I Avill take ever}’’ care, ona clihre. I may come 
again V 

‘ If you Avill take no harm,’ she said hesitatingl}^ 

‘ But I shall have fear for you.’ 

‘ Then I shall come again to shoAA’’ you it is need- 
less.’ 

Their pulses beat furiously as he took her hand,, 
and, AAdth intuition descended from heaven knoAA^s- 
Avhere — or perhaps, after all, it AA^as simple inspira- 
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tion — ^bent and kissed it witk the loving courtesy 
natural to his race hut foreign to the actual 
soil. 

Barhe’s eyes glowed mistily and she swayed 
slightly as she climbed back up the ladders in the 
twilight of the shaft. YHien she came out into the 
gallery she could hardly for her streaming tears see 
his white body ploughing through the hesitating 
bubble of the Eace. She dropped her head on to 
her hands on the railing and cried softly, ^Mon 
DieUj mon Dieu^ have care of him ! Holy Mary, 
watch over him ! ^ 

Eor all the past was past, and heaven and earth 
w^ere new created for her in this glowing hour. A 
glory had come into her life which passed her 
knowledge. Her heart, swept bare with sweet, 
delicious fires, was clothed anew in tints of sunset 
and of da-wn. Heaven itself could hold no more 
for her than the perfect consummation of that 
which was in her now. After nineteen years of 
nature, and a very deep love for it, she had 
awakened at last to the knowledge that the love of 
one man is worth all the world, and more. She 
knew that Alain Carbonec was all heaven and earth 
to her, and she knew that Alain loved her. 

When her father came home she did not tell him 
that Alain had been there. 


CHAPTER VII. — love’s WATERWAY. 

the boat the two men got along without 
any visible quarrel ; but there was a 
coolness between them which did not 
make for comfort. Alain, in the know- 
ledge that the prize was his, bore Cadoual’s humours 
with the utmost equanimity. Cadoual, knowing 
only that his o'wn frequent visits to the Light had 
not advanced him one step in Barbe’s regards, grew 
more sullvy and gloomy after each one. So far as 
he knew, the course was clear for him. Alain was 
evidently not inclined to follow the matter up on 
! his ovra account. The first visit had, doubtless, 
been dictated by feelings of gratitude towards Pierre 
and Barbe for their care of him in his time of need, 
though it did seem almost impossible that any man 
with blood in his veins could have Eved near Barbe 
Carcassone for a Week and not been fired by her as 
he himself was, for she was as different from the 
Plenevec girls, and indeed from any girl he had 
ever come in contact with, as — well, as a Plenevec 
lugger was from one of the trim English yachts 
which sometimes put into Morlaix. Alain, of 
course, might have other ties in his own country. 
He never spoke of Barbe, and maintained an obsti- 
nate' silence when any one else did so. In fact, he 
came to believe that Alain was naturally of a silent 


and stolid disposition, so little did he speak at all ; 
but he showed himself a first-rate sailor and a lucky 
fisherman. George was satisfied with his bargain, 
and congratulated himself, and to that extent with 
reason. Cadoual had not so far heard of Alain’s 
Leandrine visits to the Light. He himself went 
across at least once a week, and sat smoking 
gloomily with Pierre, and devouring Barbe with 
eyes of smouldering fire whenever she put in an 
appearance. 

Once a week Alain set the white clouds of Cap 
E4hel whirling and shrieking with anger as he 
clambered dovai the stark face of the cliff, and 
boldly breasted the slack of the Pace, after his 
heart’s desire. Erom her coign of vantage, with 
anxious eyes and compressed lips and white-fingered 
grip of the gallery rail, as though thereby to lift 
him clear of all dangers, Barbe watched him from 
the moment he appeared on the cliff till he drew in 
towards the uncovered rocks below her ; and if she 
said no word, her heart was big with prayers for his 
safety. Then, as his white arm shot up over the 
ledge and he hung panting, she ran down the 
ladders and met liim in the doorway. 

There was no disguisement of their feelings ; such 
things come not of nature. 

‘ Thou hast risked it again ? ’ was her greeting on 
his second coming, and all unconsciously she dropped 
into that tenderer form of speech in which she con- 
versed with him in her thoughts. 

‘It is a small price to pay for sight of thee, 
dearest ; ’ and holding both her warm hands in his 
water-soddened ones — while her hot pulses beat 
through into his and filled him with new fire — he 
drew her to him and kissed her on the Eps. 

‘ I am always fearful for thee, Alain,’ murmured 
the quivering red lips. He kissed them again to 
take away her fears. 

‘ If thou hast never more to fear for me than that, 
little one, it shaE be weU with us.’ 

‘ Thou hast made me as wet as thyself,’ she said, 
Avith a joyous laugh. 

‘ I would I could dry thee Avith kisses.’ 

They Avent up the ladders to dry tliemselA^es out- 
AA^'dly in the more effectual kisses of the sun. 

Of deliberate intent he chose to come Avhen her 
father was aAvay. Hot that he had any grounds to 
fear denial or objection from the old man; simply 
that his Avhole nature craved Barbe — Barbe herself 
for herself. When Pierre Avas there Barbe Avas 
simply Pierre’s daughter, and of necessity his pre- 
sence AAns a check to the freedom of their inter- 
course. With every meeting their hearts Avere knit 
closer and closer, tiE to sunder them Avould haA^e 
meant a rending and tearing of the very fibres of 
their being, and that last desperate agony which the 
Avorld caEs heart-break. 
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ALL ABOUT lUDIGO lU SALYADOB. 

By Rowland ^ Y . Cater, 

Author of With the Ghufcr-Gruhhers of Central America, King of Tropical Fruits, &c. 


INCE modem scientists, ever on the 
alert, have taught us how from a 
single ton of coal — that dirty sub- 
stance which we burn so lavishly in 
! our homes — the basis of some two 
thousand different shades of aniline 
dyes can be obtained, we might quite naturally 
suppose that the production and use of indigo would 
straightway be discontinued, and that the pigment 
would be struck out of the list of our useful articles 
of commerce. Indigo, however — one of the oldest 
of our dyes — is still considered by dyers and 
printers of cotton and woollen cloths to be the best 
base for certain shades ; and they, together with 
the great firms of Colman, Reckitt, and hundreds 
of other manufacturers of laundry supplies, still 
continue to use indigo in enormous quantities. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the s}ti- 
thetical dyes alluded to have not affected the indigo 
industry. They have affected it, and seriously, too ; 
for during the past ten years or so the demand for 
the older product has fallen off very considerably, 
and the price has receded. On the other hand, as a 
natural sequel to the falling off in the demand, 
there has been a wholesale abandonment of the 
industry by planters everywhere. In the United 
States it has almost entirely disappeared ; in Lower 
Bengal, where a few decades ago huge quantities 
of indigo were manufactured, the 25 roduction has 
waned very considerably ; and the same may be 
said of many other districts where, in the 'past, the 
article was largely manufactured. Even in Central 
America the production is reduced to a minimum, 
although there the waning is due to the initiation 
of the growers into other industries less laborious 
yet equally remunerative ; and many landowners 
gave up indigo-growing because several of them had 
the misfortune to lose heavily by the bankruj)tcy of 
the European firm to whom most of them consigned 
their j)roduce. 

As often ha]Dpens, the alarm once given, the panic 
spread rapidly and soon became general, resulting 
in sucli relinquishment as, apparently, was out of all 
proportion to the falling off in the demand ; until, 
to-day, there is danger of the tide turning the other 
way, and showing a demand in excess of the amount 
produced. At any rate, any one studying the 
various brokers’ market rejoorts for, say, the past 
three years cannot fail to notice that the demand is 
yearly improving, and that not only have the prices 
been firmer, but they have even advanced ; from 
three shillings and sixpence to four shillings per 
pound being often obtained. To-day the world’s 
supply of indigo may be said to be drawn from 
India, Mexico, and Central America, where the feAV 
planters who resisted the scare continue to make 


very satisfactory 2>rofits from the cultivation of the 
2)lants. 

Strange to say, the word indigo suggests to my 
mind all sorts of uncouth ha^Dpenings, such as vol- 
canic eruptions, earthquakes, and innumerable other 
terrestrial disturbances. This is probably due to a 
by no means pleasant experience which I underwent 
on the occasion of my last visit to the rej^ublic of 
El Salvador. 

I had often heard of the wonders of that country : 
of immense lakes of unknovm depth in the craters 
of extinct volcanoes many thousands of feet above 
sea-level, of mountains which for more than a 
century have been in a continual state of eriq^tion, 
of fissured rocks and ravines formed b)^ the opening 
of the earth during some terrible volcanic disturb- 
ance that had entombed many unfortunate beings, 
and of huge basiiltic walls from whence, through a 
crevice, flow incessant streams of hot water falling 
into cold sjDrings below. To my mind, however, 
none of these peculiarities constituted the country’s 
chief attraction. It boasted of another feature 
which had always interested me above all others, 
which I had been very desirous of seeing, and which 
I believe no other country in the world can claim : 
an active volcano not more than ninety feet high. 
This phenomenon is to be seen in the centre of 
Lake Ilo]Daugo, a small body of water about five 
miles in length, and surrounded by many volcanic 
peaks, some of them being active. It lies within 
easy distance of the capital, and in a region so 
subject to incessant tremblings that it has been 
christened ‘ the swinging hammock of Salvador.’ 

Arriving at San Salvador, the ca^Dital of the 
rejDublic, whilst on my way to the town of Tejutla 
in the Chalatenanco district — whence comes the 
greater portion of that country’s su 2 )ply of indigo, 
and whither I was wending my way in order to 
study their methods of handling Indigofera tmctoria 
— I decided to avail m^'self of the oiD^^ortunity of 
seeing the miniature volcano of Ilo2)ango. 

Accordingly, after hiring a coiq^le of mules and 
engaging a guide, I set off, reaching, in due time, 
the little village of Ilopango on the north-west 
shore of the lake. My guide informed me as we 
a^DiDroached the village that he had a compadre (god- 
father) living there, and suggested looking him up ; 
for not only could we leave our mules at his house 
while we went on our little tour of ins2)ection, but 
his compadre, being one of the oldest residents in 
Ilopango, would be a very serviceable pilot and at 
the same time could give me the benefit of his local 
knowledge. 

Needless to say I fell in with my guide’s views, 
and straightway ordered him to 2)roceed to his 
worthy relative’s house. We found the old Indian 
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at home and willing to accompany me, showing and 
telling all he knew of the smoking island. 

From his account of the formation of this imlcanic 
dwarf, it appears that towards the close of the year 
1879 the inhabitants of the surrounding villages 
suddenly became aware that the level of their lake 
was gradually rising. The}’’ were amazed, to say 
the least of it, and utterly at a loss to explain the 
circumstance, since the past rainy season had been 
but a normal one ; but there the curiosity ended — 
even that of the women ; and, gradually accustom- 
ing themselves to the higher level of the lake, the 
change was almost forgotten. One night, however, 
in the sjDring of 1880, after the residents had all 
retired, they were aroused by a loud rumbling 
noise, like distant thunder, which appeared to 
proceed from the very bowels of the earth ; and 
they knew very well that it meant treinblor (an 
earthquake). This rolling noise, at times scarcel}' 
audible, invariably precedes an outbreak, and it is 
fortunate that it does so, for it forewarns the in- 
habitants, giving them time to run from beneath 
their dangerously thick-walled and heavily-tiled 
houses into the comparatively safe open before the 
actual convulsion of the earth commences. 

Rising hurriedly, the inhabitants ran frantically 
into the streets — some covering themselves with the 
first article of clothing they could lay hands on 
as they ran, and others, neglecting altogether any 
such precaution, appearing in the open clad only in 
their more than scanty night-robes. The narrator 
assured me that he saw more than one man who 
could boast of no better covering than a shawl of 
Spanish lace, while here and there were others 
without covering of any kind. On looking towards 
the lake they observed a huge, strange light in its 
centre, and a moment afterwards there was a terrific 
explosion. Of a sudden the light in the midst of 
the lake increased to quite four times its original 
size, throwing weird shadows on all sides, and then 
just as suddenly it disappeared. Terrified by this 
phenomenon, the inhabitants — a panic-stricken 
crowd of pale men, weeping women, and shrieking 
children — commenced to run they knew not 
whither. Their object was to 'pu.t as great a dis- 
tance as possible between themselves and the scene 
of disturbance ; but this was impossible, for there 
was a sudden quake and heaving of the earth, 
which, rolling in waves, seemed to rise and strike 
their flying feet, and checked their progress. 
The shock lasted only for a few seconds, although 
the old man spoke as if it had lasted for hours. 
Afterwards, congregated in circles outside their 
ruined homes, around images of the Holy Virgin — 
their usual consolation in times of trouble — the 
inhabitants passed the remainder of that eventful 
night. 

In the morning the greatest surprise of all 
awaited the people. Their rivulet Jiboa — a shal- 
loAv stream which runs from a corner of the lake, 
and, draining the Jiboa plains, flows into the Pacific 
— had been converted into a roaring, swift, and 


deep river ; and in the centre of their lake, whose 
surface had been hitherto unbroken, was a conical 
island — a miniature volcano — emitting volumes of 
water and gases and steam. ‘And that is the 
volcano you see there, sir,’ said the old man, con- 
cluding his story as we reached the lake, and 
pointing to a small smoking mound in its centre. 
‘ There the ferocious little hell-hound has remained 
to this day. Its eruption made our lake much 
smaller, sir ; and the disturbance robbed us of 
nearly all our fish, for, frightened to the shore by 
the shock, they were left high and dry when the 
water suddenly receded, as it did after the appear- 
ance of the volcano.’ 

Ruminating over the old man’s tale — which, I 
ma}' add, was quite accurate — I stood there almost 
rooted to the spot with admiration, gazing at the 
smoking island. I had seen volcanoes innumerable 
during my travels — formidable monsters whicli 
undoubtedly merited that epithet ; but a real, 
live volcano not much bigger than a good-sized 
haystack was indeed a novelty to me. 

When I had taken in all there was to see of the 
phenomenal Ilopangito, I gave the old man a couple 
of pesos for his trouble ; and, retaining the services 
of his youthful relative as guide, I continued my 
journey to Tejutla. 

At each bend in the road I could see an enormous 
volcano towering high above me. Now it would be 
the extinct San Salvador that met my gaze, with its 
summit, nearly eight thousand feet high, hidden in 
the clouds ; then old Cojutepeque and Guazapa, or 
the distant San Vicente, would come into '^dew, each 
looking, with a broad ring of mist encircling it 
half-way up, as though the upper portion were sus- 
pended from the heavens and divorced, so to speak, 
from its lower half. Considering the lasting im- 
pression which the lillijDutian Ilopangito had made 
on me, small wonder that I regarded these larger 
brethren with tremendous awe. I thought of little 
else than volcanoes for the remainder of m}^ journey 
— even after my arrival at Tejutla ; and, as though 
to emphasise my awe, during ni}’^ first night in that 
tovTi T was aroused by heavy blows on the door 
of my room, with warning cries of ‘ Tremblor ! 
treinblor!^. and on rising hurriedly I sampled one 
of their earthquakes — a sample which will last me 
for a very long time. 

It is on the slopes of such huge monsters as those 
I have just mentioned, and in the plains between 
them, that Indigofcra tinctoria—tho. plant which 
yields the Salvador variety of our pretty blue dye — 
is cultivated so largely. As one rides along, field 
after field and plantations extending over many 
miles are visible on all sides. 

The plant, which is known to the native inhabi- 
tants as anil — ^lienee bur word aniline for the base 
of many of the artificial blues from coal-tar — is a 
woody shrub reaching three or four feet in height. 
Its leaves are small, oval, and a deep rich green in 
colour. At intervals along the main stem are a 
quantity of racemes — short stalks round which the 
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flowers cluster — and on tliese eventually appear 
numbers of small pods containing seeds. The 
plants are very hardy, and will grow in almost 
any soil, provided the climate is to their liking. 
A sandy soil, however, being too dry, gives poor 
results ; and, on the other hand, wet and clayey 
soil should be avoided. What is required is a deep 
rich loam which will admit of the penetration of 
the long tap-roots, with a loose subsoil through 
which the moisture can percolate and reach the 
roots. 

In selecting a site for an indigo plantation, be- 
sides a suitable soil, the water-sujDply must be taken 
into careful consideration. A great deal of water is 
used in the manufacture of the dye, and it is there- 
fore imperative that it should abound on or at least 
near the plantation. Elevated situations with a 
creek or brooklet running through are usually 
selected, or such as have a natural sjDring at hand. 

The first stejD is the clearing of the site. As the 
plants with which we are dealing do not require 
shade, all the vegetation — large and small trees 
alike — is removed, the former being felled in the 
usual way, and the latter, with the underbrush, cut 
dovm by the machete. The larger trees, when cut 
into portable lengths, are hauled away by oxen, 
and may be stored uj) for future use as fencing- 
posts and firewood ; while certain kinds are useful 
for building purjDOses. The quantity of timber is 
so large, however, when dealing with virgin forest, 
that only the best woods are preserved ; the re- 
mainder being either left to rotj l)urnt where they 
lie, or dumped into the nearest river. The smaller 
trees and the underbrush are generally burnt, and 
the ashes hoed into the soil. Such roots as remain 
after felling the larger trees can be dug out ; but 
where land is cheap this is too expensive an opera- 
tion ; it is more economical to leave them in the 
soil and put up with the occasional gaps in the rows 
of plants which these obstacles ^yili subsequently 
cause. 

When the land is cleared and the soil has been 
well loosened, two labourers, armed with a nimiber 
of wooden stakes and a long cord, divide the fields 
up into long rows two feet apart. The seed may 
then be sown. Sowing usually takes place at the 
commencement of the rainy season. Along each, 
row small holes are made about a foot apart and 
two inches deep ; into each of these a pinch of 
fresh seed is dropped, and the fields are then lightly 
raked over so that a thin coating of earth covers the 
seeds. Within a week from the sowing the young 
shoots appear, and then the fields are carefully 
weeded.. At no time should a single weed be 
allowed in the vicinity of an indigo-plant, nor any- 
thing else which may tend to hamper its growth ; 
for now the planter’s sole aim is quantit}^ — that is, 
abundance of stem and leaves. The weeding, there- 
fore, should be thorough and frequent — at least 
once a month. 

About three months afterwards the plants com- 
mence to fiower, and at this stage the fields are 


examined daily. Wlien the leaves begin to fade 
and before the flower-buds open the stems are ready 
for cutting. Eor this purpose a sharp machete is 
used, and the blow is dealt about three inches 
above the ground, the left hand grasping the bunch 
of plants, while the right hand wields the machete. 
Tied up in convenient bundles, the plants are then 
carried, either by men, women, or beasts of burden, 
to the sheds containing the vats, where they are 
subjected without delay to the process of extractiug, 
the dje. 

From the roots of the plant which have been left- 
in the fields another crop will grow, all that is neces- 
sary being the usual weedings and a keen lookout, 
for leaf-cutting ants (^jompopos) and other enemies of 
the young shoots ; and in sixty to seventy da3^s it. 
will be ready for cutting. '\Wien this is harvested,, 
a, third crop will grow and mature ; in a really 
suitable locality and soil as many as four successive* 
crops are obtained from the same roots. It is usual,, 
nevertheless, after the third crop has been cut to dig; 
up the old roots and sow fresh seed ; and when 
doing so the macerated plants and otheK refuse- 
from the vats can be hoed in with the soil to fer- 
tilise it. 

The dj^e is the result of the fermentation of the- 
plants. It is particularly from the leaves that the: 
colouring matter is obtained ; but in order to avoid 
the cost of labour which their separation from the- 
stems would involve, and because in the flower-buds- 
and even in the stems there are traces of the dye,, 
the entire plants are treated. 

Immediately the cut plants reach the shed where- 
the manufacture of the djm is carried on, they are 
untied and jDut into a large vat known as the- 
emjoapador. This vat or tank is of cement, about 
five feet in depth, and built on an elevation in a. 
shaded position ; and the bottom slopes graduall}^ 
downwards towards one end, where there are a. 
number of discharge-holes or plugs. These are so- 
arranged that the liquid in the vat can be dravui 
off at will. Into the first tank sufficient fresh- water 
is admitted to completely cover the plants, which 
are spread out evenly to within a foot of the- 
toj) of the tank. They are next pressed dovui 
by heavily weighted planks, and left to steep for 
twelve or fourteen hours. 

In a few hours the water, which covers planks and 
all, is observed to become considerably thickened or 
muddy, as it were, and a inimber of pale-green air- 
bubbles appear on its surface. ■ Shortly afterwards 
these will be seen to burst and the fermented leaves 
will have lost most of their colour. The planks are 
at once removed, and the mass is violently stirred 
up with long poles or boat-paddles for the space of 
half-an-hour. When the sediment has settled again, 
at the bottom of this first tank the liquid is run 
off through the discharge-holes into the hatidor, a 
smaller tank immediately below the holes of the 
first tank, and of exactly the same pattern. 

In the hatidor the thick and mucilaginous liquid 
is beaten or agitated for two or three hours without 
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ceasing. This arrests all further fermentation, which 
at this stage would spoil the dye. At the same 
time, this stirring, hy continually bringing the 
liquid into contact with the oxygen of the air, 
causes certain chemical changes, the result of which 
is oxide of indigo {indicjotin)^ which appears in 
millions of blue particles. These, settling as sedi- 
ment and eventually solidifying, give us that beau- 
tiful pigment we call indigo-blue. Just before the 
stirring ceases, however, a coagulant of milk of 
lime, or other aj)propriate cuajo^ is added in order 
to accelerate the precipitation. 

The water in the second tank is then drawn off, 
but not before all the sediment has 23roperly settled ; 
and the viscous mass which remains is put into 
iron pans about a foot deep and boiled for two or 
three hours over a slow fire. Eepeated straining 
through sacking or coarse filtering-cloth concludes 
the process ; and, when thus rid of all the moisture, 
the thick marine-blue paste which results is put 
into shallow trays and thoroughly dried by means 
of even and prolonged 2 )ressure. 

The concrete cakes of indigo, when removed 
from the trays, are cut into cubes of the usual size 
and sent to the market packed in zurrones (a sack 
made of raw hide) weighing from seventy to eighty 
kilos each. 

The entire process, with the exce^Dtion of drying 
and cutting the cakes, can be performed in one 
day ; and two men can do all the work once the 
plants are in the vats. I ascertained, on strict 
inqiiiry, that a hectare (2-471 acres) of land planted 
vdth Incligofera tinctoria will yield something like 
six hundred pounds of indigo, and that the raising 
of the plants thereon and the manufacture of the 
dye certainly costs not more than eleven pounds. 
Thus, assuming that the produce sells for two 
shillings and sixpence per jDound — a 2 :)rice not very 
difficult to obtain, considering that Salvador indigo 
often fetches three shillings and six^Dence and even 
four shillings per pound in our markets — the j)lanter 
makes a j)rofit of sixty-four pounds on each hectare, 
or say about twenty-five pounds jDer acre ; and this, 
if he is careful, he can re]5eat once or even tvdce in 
the same year. Deduct from this profit the usual 
amounts for interest, planter’s expenses, freight, and 
all other charges incurred in' the bringing of his 
produce upon the market, and there still remains 


a tremendous profit, even at the end of the first 
year, after paying for his land. 

After visiting many other places of interest in the 
republic I returned to the^ capital, San Salvador, 
where I decided to stay for a few days to see the 
sights. I saw much to admire there : the Cathedral, 
President’s Palace, University, Barracks, and School 
of Art; and I saw much to deprecate too. At 
the same time I learned something of the past and 
rather unique history of this unfortunate city. 

The inhabitants of the capital now number about 
twenty-five thousand. It was founded by Jorge 
de Alvarado in the year 1528, at its present eleva- 
tion of two thousand five hundred feet above the 
sea-level. Firstly under the Sj)aniards, and after- 
wards under its own independent Government, it 
gradually prospered and flourished until it became 
the most important town in the country. No less 
than five times, however, it has been destro^^ed by 
earthquakes and rebuilt. In the year 1854 — the 
year that the notorious filibuster Walker was 
creating such havoc throughout Central America — 
the capital was visited by so violent a convulsion 
that scarcely a single building was left intact. 
The damage on this occasion was so great that the 
despairing inhabitants forsook their homes, selected 
a new site for their capital, and built up the town 
of Nueva San Salvador — now called Santa Tecla — a 
few miles away in a south-westerly direction. There 
they erected new buildings, new churches, and new 
houses ; and, settling down, endeavoured to forget 
their misfortunes. However, a score of years or 
so afterwards, this new town, too, was three times 
destroyed by earthquakes ; and the last of these, 
occurring in 1879, was so severe that the j)oj)ulace 
returned to the old capital. They have rebuilt 
their old homes in a manner better calculated to 
resist the tremblings and quakings, and settled 
dovm in the original San Salvador, firmly resolved 
to stay there and put up with the consequences. 
Although from a sanitary point of \dew tliere is 
much need for improvement, still when one con- 
siders the frequent compulsory migrations to which 
the inhabitants of this ‘ town in a hammock ’ have 
been subjected, we cannot wonder at the pride 
which the indigo-growers display in their capital ; 
indeed, they deserve great credit for their daring 
and perseverance. 


THE DAM BEEF. 

CHAPTER in. 


N arriving at Stanley’s domain, 
again old Bruno was the first to 
greet me, yet not so gleefully as 
at first. There was a look in the 
old dog’s eyes that told me he had 
the power of divining, and the eyes 
of animals such as Bruno rarely lead one astray. 
In answer to my gentle tap. Miss Stanley 


herself came to the door. Seeing me, she cried, 
‘ Oh, I am so thankful you are here ! Somehow, 
I felt you would not refuse. My father is 
dreadfully hurt. I have done my best to make 
him comfortable ; but the blood — oh, the blood is 

avdul ! And he is so weak ’ 

‘Have you stanched the flow?’ I asked. ‘In 
that I may be useful. May I see your father 
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at once? Do not let tliere be an instant of 
ceremony.^ 

Witli tliat slie laid her hand upon my arm 
and led me to her father’s bedside. He lay 
there pale and blanched to a startling degree, 
the wreck of a man who but a short while 
ago was vigorousl}' strong for his apparent years, 
which I judged to be about sixt3^-hve. It needed 
no extensive experience of such cases to see and 
feel certain that death was near at hand. As I 
bent down to examine the wounds, which were 
ghastl}^ gapbig rents from the shoulder right 
across the breast, I could see that they were 
practicall}' self-stanched — in other words, the}^ 
had ceased to bleed from sheer want of pulse- 
power to force the remaining drops from out 
the poor torn bod3\ Had the sufferer been a 
younger man there might have been a chance 
for him to pull through ; but in poor old Mr 
Stanley’s case I felt sure it was a forlorn hope. 
All that could be done his daughter did. If 
care and constant endeavour to minister stimulants 
could have prolonged life Stanle}- would have lived. 

Anon the old man seemed to sleep, and I 
sat b}^ the bedside while Vera Stanley sought a 
few minutes of fitful slumber. I told her before 
she retired that I had not the faintest hope of his 
recover}', and that in all human probability he 
would pass away while in this comatose condition. 

It was not to be exactly so. Some four 
hours had passed, I watching the while, when 
the wounded man opened his eyes. He looked 
at me with a weak surprise and his lips seemed 
to move. Bending down, I caught, or fancied I 
did, the words, ‘ Where is she ? ’ 

I summoned Yera from her rest. She came 
quickly, with a half-checked smile of gladness 
on her lips at seeing her father conscious. She 
stooped and kissed the poor fellow, and taking 
one of his hands,' told him how I came to be 
present. His eyes turned towards me with an 
expression of thankfulness which I fully under- 
stood. I then rose to leave them ; but she would 
not permit me. However, I insisted, saying I 
would be within easy call should I be wanted. 

l\Ieantime I went out for a further interview 
with Kla<as, whose faithful concern for his master’s 
condition had been evinced by constant bobbings 
around the window of the sick man’s room. 

‘ Das luipard ein hcinye Je will 

Him dodt mak. Allematig ! Mei?i herz ist zikke, 
0 mei gut groot baas D — all of which was meant 
to express his resolve to kill leo^Dards whenever 
and wherever he might find them, and that his 
heart was sick for his great and good baas, Not- 
withstanding his great attachment to his master, 
he had thought for business, as he had despatched 
a couple of natives to bear home the carcass 
of the leopard which had killed his baas and 
which he had so valiantly slain. Naturally the 
leopard-skin possessed a charm for him. He took 
me to see the dead beast, and as I looked at it 


I noticed the wounds which Ivlaas had inflicted 
with his knife, and felt thankful the gaping 
orifices were not in my own body. 

Presentl}^ I heard Miss Stanley’s voice, and 
thereupon I returned to the house to join her 
at table. Our attempt at eating was a mere 
make-believe, and after a few minutes of desultor}^ 
conversation she rose, asking me to accompany 
her to her father’s bedside, there to await the 
end. 

The end came sooner than, perhaps, she 
expected. Half - an - hour later the old man’s 
spirit had passed away, and Yera Stanley was 
alone in the world, and, as far as she knew, with- 
out kith or kin, Y^e buried her father beneath 
a huge baobab-tree : a quieter resting-place could 
not have been found. 

For some days I left Yera Stanley severely to 
herself, thinking the poignancy of her grief would 
the better and quicker expend itself in solitude. 
!My wagons had arrived, and were now resting 
within the mealie-paddock some three or four 
hundred yards distant from the house. Every 
morning I invariably received a small basket 
containing fruit, eggs, and butter, the thoughtful 
kindness of the bereaved girl. I rarely strayed 
from the precincts of my camp, feeling my 
assistance might be needed at any moment, and 
being very loath to disappoint or keep my young 
charge waiting. I use the word ^ charge ’ because 
Yera Stanley had become that in very earnest. 
I only awaited her ^dews iqDon the question of 
her removal, and of course the sooner that took 
place the better would it be for both. 

One morning I received a short note asking 
if I would join her at the midday meal. I 
did so, and as we talked I found she gradually 
approached the vexed question. 

‘YHien will it suit you, sir, to make a chaime 
from this ? ’ 

Now, this very pertinent question startled me. 
Yet I had been expecting something of the 
kind almost daily. YTiy was it so ? Suddenly I 
came face to face with the fact that although we 
were fast becoming friends, she yet addressed me 
by the coldly formal ‘sir.’ Strange as the state- 
ment may seem, there was a very good reason for 
this, and yet that reason would have been choked 
at its birth if both had not forcrotten one thin" 

O O 

She never asked — small wonder, considering the 
distressful time she had gone through since we 
first saw each other ; and, as for myself, it never 
entered my head to let her know — what? — my 
name ! Neither should I have known hers but 
for that note of appeal on the evening of her 
father’s fatal mishap, and which the reader will 
remember was signed ‘Yera Stanley.’ 

In reply to her question I &iid, ‘Your time 
is my time. I am always ready ; but you — you 
have many things to deliberate upon, as also 
much to do.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied she, ‘ I have indeed. No need 
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to remind me. But when and where to begin I 
have not the least idea.’ 

^ Did I not hear you say j^our father had 
whispered, just before he died, something as to 
‘‘finding papers all arranged”?’ 

‘ Yes, of course ; and they must he seen to the 
first thing of all.’ 

Here she looked me full in the face, then 
continued in an almost pleading voice, ‘Will you 
help me with them, sir?’ 

‘Miss Stanley, before we sj)eak more let me 
correct an oversight. You from time to time 
address me as “sir.” You forgot to inquire my 
name ; I — equally forgetful — omitted to tell you. 
It is Stainsleigh. Very like your own, is it 
not ? My Christian name is Philip. Here, where 
conventionalities are lost upon the desert air, we 
are alone, depending on each other’s aid, at least 
for the time. Call me Philip. If I may, I will 
call you by your name.’ 

‘YHio is there to gainsay our inutual wishes, 
Philip? Let it he as you say.’ 

‘Then let us now begin our task of going 
through the papers your father referred to. The 
work may not he so tiresome as you fear.’ 

So it came about that we two very soon 
found ourselves poring over the contents of an 
old-fashioned escritoire. There was, after all, very 
little of all this paper but might without risk be 
burned. The dead man’s will was there, formally 
executed some five years previously, and dated at 
Potchefstroom, whither he had gone to purchase 
stock, so Yera remembered to have heard him 
state. The old time-worn cabinet was dra^ui to a 
convenient corner of the room where the light best 
served our purpose, and we began our labours. 


Mr Stanley, it was soon evidenced, had been 
a methodical and careful man. His systematic 
method of keeping all manner of papers, endorsing 
and docketing them, facilitated our operations. 
Bundle after bundle of bills receipted, business 
letters, and such-like were placed on one side 
for burning. Later we found his last will and 
testament, by which he left everything of which 
he ‘might be possessed of at my death to my 
only child, Yeia Annette Stanley.’ This docu- 
ment was made and drawn up at Potchefstroom, 
at which place it was also signed and witnessed. 
This I advised Yera to place in her securest 
sanctum. Among other things we came across 
was her baptismal certificate and her father and 
mother’s ‘marriage lines.’ These also she placed 
with her other treasures. After going through 
many other valueless memoranda we came uj^on 
the title-deeds of the farm. This had been a 
grant from the Government for some ser\'ice 
rendered ; and Yera was rather astonished to 
learn the extent of her domain, which was no 
less than ten square miles, most of which lay to 
the north and west of the homestead. 

Next we came upon a somewhat startling 
discoveiw — a small packet wrapped in frayed buck- 
skin, securely fastened by thongs of the same 
material, and labelled ‘Eot to be opened except 
under stress of circumstance.’ This indicated, 
as far as I could make out, some hidden fact 
which was meant only for the family of deceased, 
and I told her she had better inspect it when 
by herself. Here we left off our work — indeed, 
finished it. An hour later we were chatting 
leisurely over a meal that our recent occupation 
enabled us to attack with keen zest. 


OLD PEWTER. 


By C. F. 

HILE much has been written con- 
cerning gold and silver plate, pewter 
has been almost neglected by anti- 
quaries and collectors alike ; a 
neglect due, no doubt, to the humhle 
uses to which modern custom has 
doomed it. Yet pewter has a history dating back 
to the earliest years of the Christian era, and can 
boast of a long line of skilful craftsmen who did 
not disdain to employ it in the production of very 
ornamental articles. Of late, however, there are 
signs of a possible rescue of pewter from its ignoble 
associations with beer-mugs and office inkstands. 
Since the birth of the present craze for collecting 
everything that can lay any claim to antiquitj', 
specimens of old pewter, if of any artistic value, 
alread^y command a fair price, while the pewterers 
of to-day are turning out articles commendable both 
in finish and design. 

Pewter is a composition of tin and lead in vary- 


Greexlaxd. 

ing proportions. As a rule the mixture consists of 
eighty parts of tin and twenty parts of lead; but 
some old pewterers — more particularly the French 
— preferred a slightly larger proportion of lead. 
An excellent alloy is formed b}’ melting old pewter 
with new lead and tin. Other ingredients, such as 
antimony and zinc, are often added : antimony for 
the purpose of hardening the tin and gmng the 
finished article a silvery appearance, and zinc for 
the purpose of diminishing oxidation. Perhaps the 
finest pewter is that known as ‘tin and temper,’ 
which is composed largely of tin with a small 
proportion of copper. The presence of copper, how- 
ever, remains discernible by the slightly brown tint 
which it imparts. Ordinary plates and dishes are 
generally composed of one hundred parts of tin, 
eight parts of antimony, two parts of bismuth, and 
two parts of copper ; wliile beer-mugs contain about 
eighty-three parts of tin and seventeen parts of 
antimony, with the addition of a varying quantity 
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•of lead. Both haniniering and casting are employed 
in the manufacture of pewter articles. Elat articles, 
such as plates and dishes, are usually hammered ; 
but spoons and pots are cast in two pieces and 
afterwards soldered togethei\ 

Turning to the history of pewter, we find the 
Chinese used it at a period anterior to the Christian 
era. The Japanese must have had it in use in 800 
A.D. or even earlier, articles useful and ornamental 
having been made from tin found in that countiy. 
Some of the finest Japanese lacquer- work was inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl and pewter. Many pewter 
vessels used at marriage ceremonies were coated 
with gold lacquer or highly ornamented with inlays 
•of gold and silver, and sometimes even with brass 
•and bronze. Tea-jars, canisters, and vase-shai)ed 
bottles, such as were formerly used for oflering 
wine at the shinto shrines, are now the principal 
•articles manufactured of this metal. 

In France the industry of pewtering seems to 
have been firmly established by the thirteenth 
•century ; indeed, at that period regulations had 
already been made for the craft. Thus Paris X3ew- 
terers were not allowed to work at night because 
-artificial light was believed to impair the quality of 
the work. In Paris provision was made to check 
the manufacture of leaden imitations of pewter 
vessels ; and in 1333 all fraudulent alloys were 
forbidden at Poitiers. 

The Archbishop of Rheims in 1339 possessed 
alms-dishes, tankards, canisters, ewers, j)lates, cups, 
and other articles made of pewter. ‘"In the fifteenth 
century pewter inlays in the style of 6oi^?c-work 
ornamented the rafters and cornices of the royal 
palaces, and some rare and beautifid coJffers were 
entirely decorated with pewter ornaments. 

The most noted j)ewterers of France were Pierre 
•de Bruges (1346), Hugh de Brian 9 on (1350), Jehan 
Boulangier (1496), and greatest of all, Fran 9 ois 
Briot. Briot was born about the middle of the 
•sixteenth century ; but the date of his death is not 
known, although he was living in 1615. He Avas 
‘Called the Cellini of Pewter, as the art culminated 
in him. Both the museum at South Kensington 
-and the British Museum contain fine specimens of 
his work ; and in the Louvre are to be found some 
splendid dishes made for Henri III. Avith medallions 
by Briot. At Rouen, Avhere a PeAvterers’ Guild 
•existed prior to 1396, there is in the museum a 
duplicate in silver of one of his ewers. To shoAV 
hoAv distinguished a modeller he AA^as, it may be 
mentioned that even Palissy reproduced in enamelled 
■pottery a dish from one of his designs. 

In the sixteenth century splendid specimens of 
peAATer Avere manufactured and used to decorate the 
■mansions of the princes and nobles. Some pieces, 
Avhich may stiR be in existence, bore the image of 
the Emperor Charles V. or Mathias ; others repre- 
sented historical or religious subjects, such as Noah 
leaving the Ark and offering a sacrifice to the Lord. 

In the seventeenth century peAvter to a great 
extent Avent out of fashion , in France. The nobles 


AAdio Avere obliged to sell their old silA^er had such a 
dislike to return to the use of peAvter that they had 
it gilt to make it more like their lost plate ; but 
the middle classes had it still in constant use. It is 
recorded that the J esuits, on the destruction by fire 
of their establishment, lost OA^er ten thousand pounds 
of manufactured peAvter. The stamps used generally 
on French pewter Avere the arms of the cit}^ in 
Avhich the articles Avere made, Avith letters to denote 
quality. It Avas not till the reign of Louis XIII. 
that Paris peAvter Avas ordered to be stamped ; and 
in 1650, Avhen leaA^e Avas first given to gild or silver 
the baser metals, distinctive stamps Avere ordered to 
be employed. 

In Germany much fine peAvter Avas made. The 
care taken to maintain the standard is shown by 
the fact that in Augsburg in 1342 it Avas enacted 
that all inferior or bad Avork must be destroyed 
and the Avorkman fined. The closest approach to 
real silver Avas attained by Sebaldus Ruprecht, Avho 
Avas celebrated for the fineness and beauty of his 
AVork. In the latter j)ai’t of the sixteenth century 
many German pieces Avere marked Avith a rose ; but 
the marks in ordinary use Avere a croAvned eagle 
for beaten peAvter and that made from unmixed 
English tin. When the alloy contained 10 per 
cent, of lead, a haK-eagle and tAvo flails in a shield 
AA^ere the marks used. After 1597 no peAvterer AA^as 
aRoAved to aa’ ork in any other metal than- peAAder. 

Germany produced j)erhaps the most celebrated 
peAvterer after Briot — namely, Gasj)ard Enderlein, 
AAdio, although born in Basel, Avorked in Nuremberg 
before 1633. He Avas the first to manufacture 
hanging chandeRers of peAvter. But German speci- 
mens are not, generally speaking, of high artistic 
quality ; the Germans may perhaps have been first 
to manufacture artistic articles in peAvter, but they 
seldom rose to the fine relief- AVork of the French 
artificers. 

After Germany, Belgium may be mentioned, and 
especially Bruges, as the depot to Avhich English tin 
Avas largely consigned. In this toAvn peAvter por- 
ringers and flasks Avere made before 1300. In 1476 
Belgian jieAvter Avas marked ‘fin^ AAdth a croAAmed 
hammer, but if ^ spun ^ it bore the mark of a smaR 
castle AAuth the arms of the toAvn of manufacture. 
It may perhaps be AveR here to explain that 
‘spinning^ AA^as done on a lathe Avith a sj)inning- 
stick according to the shape of the article required. 
PeAvter being plastic like clay, a disc of the metal 
was put on the lathe and ‘ spun ' at a certain rate 
verticaRy, and, a hard tool being pressed laterally 
against it, it foRoAved the tool AAuth as much facRity 
as if it Avere clay. When peAvter AA^as ^ spun ^ a Rttle 
antimony Avas invariably added. 

English peAvter brought into the toAvn of Bruges 
for sale AA^as marked A\dth a rose and croAAui, The 
Li^ge marks are very ancient. They Avere an angel 
and balance for first quality, a croAAmed rose for 
second, and a fleur-de-lis for an inferior quaRty, 
All these marks are noted for their beauty, 

Martin Hurscher (born about 1450; died 1523) 
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"vvas perhaps the most celebrated Belgian pewterer. 
Every article that a silversmith could make he 
•could execute in pure pewter. His purified and 
-alloyed tin was equal in brilliancy to that of Eng- 
land, and he manufactured all sorts of vessels, 
plates, candelabra, and statuettes. Another re- 
nowned pewterer of Belgium was Melchior Kock, 
who discovered a particular material by which he 
made pewter bowls, dishes, and plates look as 
if gilt with the best gold. The secret probably 
perished with him in 1576, unless we may con- 
jecture that his material was of much the same 
■composition as that used by Pinchbeck the cele- 
brated English watchmaker (born 1670 ; died 1733), 
whose ‘ pinchbeck ^ articles, it is supposed, consisted 
•of an alloy of three parts of zinc to four of copper. 

Italy and SjDain do not seem to have made much 
pewter; but Switzerland and Holland produced it 
largel}^ 

At Bidri in India, about sixty miles north-west 
•of Hyderabad, designs were elaborately chiselled 
out in pewter and silver hammered in. This was 
•afterwards covered by a vegetable acid mixed with 
earth largely impregnated with iron, the effect of 
which was to blacken the jDewter and brighten the 
silver, thus creating very charming and effective 
■ornaments. 

English pewter goes back to the eighth or tenth 
•century. We find that Edward I. in 1290 pos- 
sessed one hundred dishes, one hundred platters, 
-and more than one hundred salt-cellars, all of pewter. 
The earliest record of the English Pewterers’ Com- 
pany is in 1348, when ordinances for regulating the 
■craft were made, with the approval of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of the city of London. Two 
qualities were permitted. The first contained a 
•certain quantity of brass. Erom this were made 
salt-cellars, porringers, salvers, ‘ cruets squared and 
other things that are made square and ribbed.^ The 
second quality, consisting of tin and 20 j)er cent, of 
lead, served for vessels and pewter dishes. All 
.^oods brought into the city of London had to be 
assayed. In 1413 the exact weight of all the prin- 
•cipal vessels made was fixed to prevent light weight 
being sold. In 1473 the Pewterers’ Company 
xeceived a charter from Edward lY., and in 1478 
leave was granted them to search and assay. An 
Act of 1503 proliibited the sale of pewter off' the 
q)remises of a pewterer excejDt in an open fair or 
■market ; and these goods had to bear the maker’s 
marks. By the same Act it was ordained that no 
-person should henceforth make any hollow wares of 
pewter — that is, salt-cellars or pots — that were made 
•of pewter called ‘ lay mettal,’ but that it might be 
according to the assize of pewter lay mettal wrought 
•Avithin the City of London.’ The Act also required 
•-that the makers of such wares should mark the same 
with their own marks, in order that they might 
Lnow their work. 

Neither the composition nor the standard of 
^pewter ‘ lay mettal ’ can now be discovered ; but it 
would seem that the intention of this Act was to 


afford to purchasers of the ‘ lay mettal ’ similar j)ro- 
tection to that given to purchasers of pewter of a 
higher standard by the marks affixed thereto under 
the rules of the Pewterers’ Comj)any. 

It is presumed that there was not any common 
hall-mark of the Pewterers’ Company. The two 
marks which most nearly correspond to such a mark 
— the rose and crovm and the x or xx crowned, the 
latter perhaps denoting the best quality of the 
metal — were probably impressed on the goods by the 
makers themselves and not by the Pewterers’ Com- 
pany. A Royal license was always required for the 
use of the crowned-rose mark. Another mark 
found on plates believed to belong to the reign 
of Henry YIII. is a crown and feather. As early 
as this reign provision was made for checking the 
increasing practice of importing inferior pewter 
from abroad into England, while good English 
pewter was sent in return out of this country. 
The penalty for importing foreign pewter into Eng- 
land was forfeiture. No foreigner was permitted to 
practise the trade here, nor could English pewterers 
manufacture abroad under pain of being declared 
aliens. Mary, Elizabeth, James I., and Anne each 
granted charters to the Pewterers’ Company author- 
ising them to exact a penalty of forty shillings from 
any pewterer who failed to deliver a private mark 
or ‘ touch ’ to be impressed on a ‘ touch-plate ’ kept 
in the Company’s HaU. The oldest touch-plate 
known is of 1314, and the latest of 1634. AR 
defective and unmarked pewter was ordered to bear 
a fine of one penny per pound. 

York also seems to have been the home of pew- 
terers. There, too, was a Pewterers’ Company, 
with distinct ordinances, which kept a ^ counterpane ’ 
or sheet of lead or pewter corresponding with the 
London ‘ touch-plate ’ for the purpose of registering 
the marks of local manufacturers. The York marks 
aj)pear to have usually consisted of the initial 
letters of the names of the various makers. 

Pewter was at one time largely manufactured at 
Edinburgh, and a similar system of marking and 
registration j)i’evailed in that city. In the Museum 
of the Society of Antiquaries in Edinburgh is an 
old punch for marking pewter, and a small lead or 
pewter ‘ coimterpane ’ covered with marks ranging 
from the seventeenth to about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. These marks vary : the 
cro\vned rose ap>23ears on the best Edinburgh 
pewter, and the jDunch above mentioned was de- 
signed for affixing that mark ; but some of the 
marks shown on the ^ countei’pane ’ consist of a 
castle with three towers (the city arms) combined 
with the maker’s initials, the date being 2 )laced 
either above or below the castle. An early eighteenth- 
century platter made in Edinburgh bears, in addi- 
tion to the crowned rose, four small imitation marks 
in pointed shields : (1) a thistle, (2) a seeded rose, 
(3) the initials W. H., and (4) a human skull. 

Numerous marks, however, found on specimens 
of pewter vessels do not appear on any existing 
‘ counterpane.’ There is no doubt that a consider- 
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able quantity of pewter was made in various parts 
of tlie country, and that fraudulent practices pre- 
vailed to a great extent. Further Acts were jxxssed 
to 2 )i’event dishonesty in what had become a very 
widesj^read and important industry. 

Pewter has served occasionally for money. King 
James II. seized all the pewter vessels, &c., of 
the Protestants in Ireland and turned them into 
money ; half-crowns were rather bigger than half- 
pence, and other pieces in iDroportion. He ordered 
this money to be current in all x)ayments. 

Uj) to the early years of the seventeenth century 
pewter was still freely used in the houses of the 
nobles ; in fact, a special official known as ‘ the 
yeoman of the liverie^ was usually a^DjDointed for 
the j)urpose of taking charge of the 2 )cwter belong- 
ing to the house. But later on ^oewter, with the 
exception of very line pieces, was ^^I'^ctically no 
longer tolerated b}" the nobilit}^, although the middle 
classes still continued to ornament their buffets with 
it, and had it in constant use. It is, however, said 
to have been used at the coronation of George lY. 

]\Iuch of the old 2 )ewter was obviously designed 
for ecclesiastical use. Tin, which oxidises little, 
and the oxide of which is harmless, has always been 
included in the canonical metals of vdiich sacred 
vessels might be made. In France, for instance, 
where since the seventh century the use of all other 
metals save the 2 )i'ecious ones has been forbidden in 
the making of sacred vessels, pewter was freely used 
in the manufacture of ancient chalices ; and at the 
time of the French Revolution 2 }ewter vessels of 
this description were ke])t for ordinary use in the 
churches, while those of more precious metal were 
carefully kejDt for festival occasions. 

In England an attem^)! was made to sujDpress the 
use of jDewter for sacred vessels ; and at a Synod 
of Canterbury in 1175 it was decreed that the 
‘Eucharist shall not be consecrated in any other 
than a chalice of gold and silver, and henceforth 
no bishojD is to bless any chalice of pewter.’ When 
Richard I. seized all the gold and silver church- 
plate in the country it became necessary again to 
use vessels made of pewter, and the decree against 
its use has never since been enforced. It is believed 
that no very early English church-plate of i^ewter 
has been preserved, and that the chalices, crosiers, 
and crosses found in the tombs of ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries are all counterfeit. There does not seem 
to have been much pewter in the monasteries in the 
Middle Ages ; at least it is said that Henry YIII. 
found very little when he desjDoiled them. In 
1575 the ArchbishojD of Canterbury had many 
pewter vessels — jugs, basins, porringers, salts, wine- 
measures, and candlesticks —at Lambeth. Besides 
these, he is said to have possessed several ‘gar- 
nishes’ of pewter with spoons at Croydon. A 
‘garnish’ of pewter, it may be mentioned, con- 
sisted of twelve platters, tAvelve dishes, and twelve 
saucers. 

South Kensington Museum contains a handsome 
collection of old pewter, from which the following 


specimens will probably be considered most worthy 
of iiisiDection : 

‘ (1) A plateau engraved in centre with the Royal 
Arms encircled b}' ^ the Garter, with su 2 )j) 0 i'ters, 
surmounted by a helmet crowned, and having above 
it a Lion and the -^nitials “C.R.” Beneath is the 
Royal motto and the inscription, “ Vivat Bex Carolus 
Secimd-usj Beati Pacifici^ 1661.” At the back is en- 
graved Elizabeth Bering. English, 1661. 

‘(2) Plateau engraved in centre with the Royal 
Arms encircled by the Garter, with siqDporters, 
surmounted by a helmet crowned, and having above 
it a Lion and the initials “C.R.;” and beneath, 
the Royal motto and the same inscription. This 
jpiece is said to be one bf the finest sipecimens 
of old English jpewter to be, found in the United 
Kingdom. 

‘(3) A fine salver cast with a decorative relief of 
figures, emblems, masks, and strap-work, by Fran- 
cois Briot. French work of the latter liaK of the 
sixteenth century. 

‘(4) Four ^plates decorated with engravings from 
Hogarth.’ 

In the British Museum will be found a pewter 
tankard with three emblematical figures and in- 
scriptions, ‘ Patientia, Solertia,’ Non. vi. Stamped 
F. B. [Francois Briot] — French, sixteenth century ; 
and the YMlace collection contains three speci- 
mens, including a jpewter dish adorned with figures, 
strap-work, and arabesques in relief — German work 
of sixteenth century. 

In the Hall of the Pewterers’ Company, Lime 
Street, City, may be seen, by the courtesy of the 
Comxpany, five old touch-jplates and a few specimens 
of interest, including two,, coffee-XPots with three 
spouts each, salt-cellars, flagons, bowls, x)Htes, &c. 
The Company also x^^ssess some very graceful 
examxples of modern French art. 

The above, although nothing more than a slight 
sketch of the subject, may be accexp table to those 
who take an interest in the collection and manu- 
facture of artistic articles in xPcwter. 


ON A CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN; 

ECHO MOUKT.UN. 

Tee night is hushed and still; the ghostly chalet 
Glimmers through gloom against the mountain-side : 
The darkness, like a sea without a tide, 

"Wraps the wild mountain and the hidden valley. 

Only the lights, like fallen stars, keep tally 
In Pasadena and Los Angeles, 

Far down below ; and on the waveless seas 
The murmurous night-wind dares a fitful sally. 

On summit, slope, and lowly valley-cot, 

In swift flash-pictures, see ! the search-light burns, 
Showing the peaks above, the meadows under. 

Hark ! on the stillness breaks a cannon-shot ; 

A silent interval ; and then returns 

The echo, answering in a roll of thunder. 

Yirna Woods. 
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^IXTH ^EPylES 


THE SHPEHSEDING OF BRAIHS. 


is an axiom of social evolutionists 
that in the not far distant future 


nearly all merely muscular industry 
will be superseded by machinery. 
Any one at all familiar with what is 
being done by mechanism must also 
be aware that a great deal of mental industry is being 
superseded ; and therefore it may be thought that 
in the intellectual field mechanical inventions are 
likely to go as far as in the muscular. That, of 
course, is a mistake. There is no exercise of 
muscular energy which cannot be more or less 
successfully imitated by mechanism ; but the brain- 
work which may be taken over by machinery is 
restricted within narrow limits that can by no pos- 
sibility be overstepped. These limits, though they 
are very real, are not always very obvious ; and to 
the casual observer it must sometimes appear that a 
kind of mechanical intelligence is being evolved. 
From the corn -miller’s little bell, that sets up a 
fussy tinkling the moment the hopper runs empty, 
up to the calculating-machines that are now to be 
found in banks and insurance offices, clearing- 
houses and observatories, there are so many- 
mechanical substitutes for brain -workers that it 
is difficult at times to realise that it is, after all, 
only mechanism, and not intelligence, that is being 
evolved. 

Some of the touches of what, for convenience, we 
ma}^ call mechanical intelligence to be met with in 
various odd corners of the industrial and commercial 
world are really quite amusing, and they have their 
prototype in that little bell of the old vdndmill. 
There is, for instance, to be seen in any screw- 
factoxy a different application of that device. The 
machinery takes hold of a rod of metal, pulls it 
rapidly along, gives the end of it the general shape 
of a screw, cuts the thread round it and the slot in 
the head, and then snips off a perfect screw. If 
you watch the thing actually making the screws, 
the idea strikes you that it is merely a piece of 
mechanism ; but when the machine comes to the 
end of its material, and gives a sharp, impatient 
ring of a bell for the attendant to bring more, you 
No. 26S.— A^OL. AT. [All llights 


cannot help laughing ; and you would scarcely be 
surprised if, when the man came with another rod, 
the busy screw-maker gave him a shai'p reprimand 
for inattention and dilatoriness. In these days of 
phonographs it Avould, of course, be quite practi- 
cable to make it do so. 

The machine by which railv’ay tickets ai^e printed 
gives another veiy amusing little show of intelli- 
gence, or what looks to be very like it. Eailway 
tickets are not, as might be supposed, printed in 
large sheets and afterwards cut up. The cardboard 
is. cut into tickets first, and printed one by one 
afterwards. The little blank cards are put in a pile 
in a kind of perpendicular spout, and the machine 
slips a bit of metal underneath the bottom of the 
spout and pushes out the lowest ticket in the pile 
to be printed and consecutively numbered. ‘ It is of 
no use tr}dng to print a bad ticket,’ says the atten- 
dant. ‘ The machine finds out an imperfect blank 
in an instant, and flatly refuses to have anything to 
do with it. Look here.’ He tears off the corner 
of one of the bits of card and puts it intoThe spout 
with the others, and you watch to see what haippens. 
One by one the blank cards are pushed out to the 
printing part of the mechanism with swiftness and 
precision until the mutilated ticket gets to the 
bottom and tries to smuggle through. On the in- 
stant the machine stops dead, and refuses to budge, 
agjxin until somebody comes and removes the im- 
postor. Pull out the damaged ticket, and the 
mechanism will set briskl}’ to work again. 

These are very simple instances of a wonderfully 
sood imitation of watchfulness and discrimination : 
indeed, the latter looks almost like conscientious 
care. They afford a droll suggestion of the trained 
intelligence of the learned pig or the performing 
dog ; and we may find various degrees of the same 
thing in inniunerable establishments. There are 
very curious illustrations of it both at the Bank of 
England and at the Eoyal Mint, where they have 
weighing-machines for sovereigns to which it is 
difficult to deny a verx^ acute intelligence. The 
Mint apparatus is the more remai'kable of the two. 
At the Bank of England they never by any chance 
RescrvcdJ] Jan. 17, 1903. 
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get sovereigns that are overweight. All they have 
to do there in weighing their coins is to distinguish, 
between those that are of full weight and those that 
have been in circulation long enough to wear away 
any appreciable quantity of the gold of which they 
are made. The new coins at the -\Iintj however, are 
sometimes a trifle overweight, while sometimes, of 
course, they are under ; so it is necessary to sort 
them out into three categories — light, heavy, and 
good. This delicate business is done with unerring 
precision by a long row of wonderfull}-" clever little 
machines. Into these machines single piles of shin- 
ing new coins are put ; and, quite automatically, 
the mechanism takes each coin, puts it into the 
scale, and in a fraction over two seconds — at the 
rate of twenty-flve a minute — weighs it. If the 
coin is light the machine shoots it into its proper 
receptacle ; if heavjq into another ; and if it is 
of correct weight within a margin — or ^ remedy,’ as 
they call it at the Mint — represented by a speck 
of gold worth less than a halfpenny, it is pushed 
into a third receptacle. To stand and watch the 
proceeding, so prompt and unhesitating and infal- 
lible, is to find it extremely difficult not to attribute 
some exercise of intelligence ; and even close ex- 
amination of the mode of working hardly enables 
one to reduce it to a purely mechanical proceeding. 

However, there are far higher flights of ‘ mechani- 
cal intelligence ’ than these. The work of hundreds 
and thousands of clerks has, within the past few 
years, been taken over by a small machine, in 
appearance very much like a Eemington type- 
writer, by which columns of money in small or 
large items, up to a million pounds if necessary, are 
instantly added up nith none of the risk of error to 
which even the most practised accountants are liable. 
Here are, we will suppose, a hundred cheques 
brought into a bank, and they have to be entered 
and the amount added up. They are taken to the 
adding-macliine, the various amounts registered on 
a roll of paper by the manipulation of keys as 
in the typewriter, and when the whole hundred 
cheques have thus been printed, a lever is pulled 
over and the sum-total is instantly shown. Among 
the greatest feats in the addition of money hitherto 
performed by the cleverest of bank-clerks has been 
the running up a column of money by a single 
process — that is, taking at once all three columns, 
pounds, shillings, and pence, from bottom to top. 
This machine does that with any number of cheques 
not only by a single operation for all three columns, 
but by one motion of its mechanism. It beats the 
greatest achievement of the bank-clerk hollow. 

The work of these machines is quite elementary 
compared with that of some other mechanical arith- 
meticians. Most people have heard of Babbage’s 
calculating-machine, or ‘difference engine,’ as the 
inventor liimseK styled it. It was intended to 
calculate, among other things, astronomical, loga- 
rithmic, and navigation tables, and tables of the 
powers and products of numbers. It was so 
amazingly intricate in its design that mechanicians 


had to be specially trained and educated for 
the work of its construction. At the outset Mr 
Babbage got his plans approved by a committee of 
experts, and on the strength of their recommenda- 
tion the Government of the day made a grant of 
money for the making of the machine, the inventor 
gmng his time to the work quite gratuitously. He 
spent twenty years of his life at it, and from time 
to time Government advanced altogether seventeen 
thousand pounds. Further assistance was then re- 
fused, and the unfinished ‘ engine’ was relegated to 
the museum of King’s College, London, from which 
it was subsequently removed to the National 
Museum at South Kensington, where much of its 
mechanism is still to be seen. Babbage’s designs 
were never carried out ; but his work was not 
altogether without its usefulness. The idea was 
taken up by a Swedish mechanician, and after him 
by his son ; and the two completed a very valuable 
and wonderful machine which was exhibited in 
London and afterwards in Paris, and was subse- 
quently purchased by the Dudley Observatory at 
Albany. It calculates to fifteen places of decimals, 
and will carry out the most formidable computa- 
tions in ever so many modes of notation. Another 
of the Swedish machines was made for the British 
Government, and was employed in certain special 
calculations of the late Eegistrar- General at Somerset 
House. 

The clerical staffs of many of the great insurance 
companies have of late years been considerably re- 
duced by the employment of mechanical calculators. 
The favourite one appears to be a compact little 
affair, about the size of a musical-box, known as an 
‘arithmometer,’ which is the work of a German 
firm in Alsace-Lorraine. In its most expensive 
form it costs forty -four pounds. B}' it may be per- 
formed almost instantaneously the most portentous 
sums in addition, subtraction, multiplication by one 
or two factors, dmsion, squaring, and cubing. It 
is required, for instance, to multiply 531975 by 924. 
The first factor is set by touching little knobs repre- 
senting 531975. To multiply by the other factor, 
you turn a handle four times, push along a slide 
one place, and turn the handle twice, then push the 
slide another place onward and turn the handle 
nine times. The long multiplication is now done 
without the possibility of error so far as the machine 
is concerned, and the dial shows 491544900. In the 
same mechanical way may be done all the other 
arithmetical processes. The ‘ arithmometer ’ is now 
in very extensive use at Somerset House. 

Among the latest of the applications of mechanism 
to work that has hitherto required the exercise of 
some little brain-power are the cash registers now 
so familiar in large shops and stores and other 
places ; but a still newer and far more remarkable 
piece of mechanism is one intended to do away 
with the necessity for any brain-cudgelling over the 
charges for goods sold by the pound over many 
shoi^-counters. This is certainly a very interesting 
piece of work, though the. makers are careful not to 
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explain or exliibit the internal working of it. It is 
a scale which not only shows the weight of goods 
put into it, but the exact value of the goods at any 
price per ponnd to which a rate-pointer may be set. 
Tims, if this pointer be set at elevenpence-half- 
penny per pound, and two pounds seven ounces of 
meat or anything else be put into the scale, the 
indicator on the dial will instantly show the correct 


charge to the customer ; or if a customer should 
vdsh to spend half-a-crown on a certain article at 
so much per pound, the scale will show precise!}^ the 
weight that the purchaser should have for the money. 

The mathematical faculty has often been said to 
be the lowest of the intellectual powers, and it is 
certainly curious to see its functions being thus 
taken up by mechanism in so many directions. 


BABBE OE GBANTD BAYOU. 


CHAPTER Vin.- 


^ WHERE THOU GOEST.' 




time passed, and George Cadoual 
^ound that all his attempts in that 
direction did not advance him one 
Barbe’s good graces, his ill- 
humour developed to such an extent 
as to make him somewhat difficult 
to live with, whether on land or sea. At home 
they bore with him as best they could, since they 
had to. His mother, ffirago as she was to aU the 
rest of the world, had always consistently given in 
to him. The spoiled boy had developed into the 
hectoring man, who suffered no will but his own, 
and made life unbearable to those who opposed it. 
He interfered but little, as a rule, with the manage- 
ment of the farm, since his mother had taken that 
upon her much more cajDable shoulders. The brunt 
of his evil temper fell, therefore, upon herself, and 
■she reaped as she had sown. 

Now, at odds with himself and the world in 
general because Barbe Carcassone declined to look 
— much less to smile — upon him, he vented his 
humour on all and sundry, and the Cadoual house 
was full of fault-findings and recriminations, and 
became a most unpleasant place to dwell in. Wlien 
his mother endeavoured to find out what the trouble 
was he curtly told her to mind her own affairs. In- 
stead, she went down to the village to learn if she 
•could what girl was at the bottom of it all. There she 
heard of George’s frequent visits to the Light, and 
had no difficulty in pntting two and two together. 
She had only once seen Barbe, and that many 
years ago. It was not surprising, therefore, that 
she came short of a clear understanding of her son’s 
feelings. 

One night, when he was behaving even more un- 
pleasantly than usual, she unwisely slacked her own 
loose grip of the family temper and tvdtted him 
%vith his trouble. 

* So it is that bare-headed girl of Grand Bayou 
that is tvusting you aU awry,’ she said bitterly. 

^ Wliat do you mean ? ’ asked George blackly. 

‘It is the talk of the village,’ replied madame 
scornfully. ‘Every week you go there, and each 
time you come back like a whipped dog.’ 

‘ Perdition ! Let me meet the man who says 

that.’ I 

‘ It ’s the women,’ laughed madame. ‘ Trust the i 


women to know when a man’s making a fool of 
himself.’ 

‘ the women ! ’ said George. 

‘ Don’t throw yourseK away on a girl like that, 
^oy* She comes of bad stock. Her mother ran 
away, and her father murdered her for it.’ 

‘ I know all that without your telling me.’ 

‘ There ’s Marie Chanoine up at La Yallaye will 
take you like a shot, and she with a dowry of fifty 
thousand francs at the least.’ 

‘And a crooked eye and one leg shorter than the 
other 1 Merci ! ’ said George. ‘ You have never 
seen La Carcassone or you wouldn’t speak of Itlarie 
Clianoine.’ 

‘ I ’ve seen her once, and that was quite enough, 
I never want to set eyes on her again.’ 

‘ You ’ll see enough of her if I can bring it about’ 

‘ You would marry her ? ’ 

‘ I intend to.’ 

‘A la honlicurl But it takes two to make a 
bargain, and she wants none of it, they say.’ 

‘ They do, do they ? Eh hien^ we ’ll see ! If I 
hear them say it I’ll stuff their teeth down their 
throats, and you can tell them so ;’ and he slouched 
dovTi to Mere Buvel’s to hear if any one was saying 
anything of that particular kind at the moment. 

As luck would have it he had been the subject of 
conversation. 

‘ Tieiis, George ! Is it true that Alain Carbonec 
swims out from Behel point to Grand Bayou Light 
every week to see Pierre’s girl % ’ asked one. 

‘I didn’t say every week,’ interrupted another. 
‘ I said I ’d seen him do it once.’ 

‘And when was that?’ asked George,* and they 
saw that his face was the colour of lead, so difficult 
did he find it to hold himself in. 

‘ Tliis afternoon.’ 

‘You’re a fool, Ye Yallek,’ said George, ‘or else 
you were drunker than usual Alain has been up 
at the farm with me all afternoon. Perhaps it was 
yourself swam out to show ma’m’selle the ugliest 
face in Plenevec.’ 

‘ Perhaps that was it,’ grinned Yallek, ‘ and per- 
haps it wasn’t. From all accounts ma’m’selle 
doesn’t find yours to her liking, anyhow.’ 

The other men dragged them apart before much 
bodily harm was done, and George drank cognac 
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fine to the others’ sloppy cider, chewed his cigarettes 
to pulp because he couldn’t hiid his mouthpiece 
— ^lie never could smoke like other men — and 
carried home with him a blacker mood than he 
brought. 

He said nothing to Alain, but eyed him viciously 
out of the corners of his eyes, and thereafter set 
himself to a cautious ^observation of his comings 
and goings. 

One afternoon he lay in the gorse on the nearer 
slope of Cap Eehel, and watched Alain plough his 
way through the Eace, saAV the gleam of his Avhite 
body as he climbed up on to the rocks, saAV the blue- 
clad figure mount the iron rungs and meet the 
waiting figure in the dark doorway. He lay there, 
watching and cursing, Avith his heart like a venom- 
ous toad in his tortured body — for he AAwithed and . 
tAA'isted in his agony of hate and slighted loA^e — till 
the sAAdmmer came lunging back through the slack 
of the tide, and then he creiDt aAvay. If Alain could 
haA^e seen the Aundictive looks shot at him in the 
dark that night he might haA^e deemed it advisable 
to aA^oid turning his back on his partner ; but 
George said no Avord, and Alain noticed nothing 
more in him than the sullen moodiness to Avdiicli 
he had become accustomed of late, and the cause 
of AAdiich he A^ery Avell kneAA^ 

Pierre did not go to Plenevec AA'lien the usual 
time came round the folloAving Aveek, and as a 
consequence Alain did not go to Grand Bayou. 
Barbe missed him. She felt certain, too, that her 
father had learned of his Ausits, and that trouble 
AA'ould come of it, though the old man had not 
opened his lips on the subject. 

For three days Alain, lying in the fringe on Cap 
Eehel, Avaited for the boat to disappear from its 
lianging beams. But day after day it hung there, a 
silent barrier betAveen Barbe and himself, till his 
liungry heart Avas doAvn at starvation-point, and he 
determined to face the double event — the angry 
Avaters of the Eace and possibly an angrier father 
at the end of them. 

Carcassone met him AAuth AA^ell-assumed surprise 
as he climbed into the doorAA^ay. 

‘ Mon Dien, mon gars ! T\liat is this ? Are you 
shipAATecked again ? ’ 

‘Not at all. This is hoAV I prefer to Ausit you, 
M. Carcassone, since I have no boat of my OAvn and 
I do not care for company.’ 

‘ It is A^ery kind of you ’ began Pierre. 

‘ Tenez ! Let us understand one another, M. 
Carcassone. It is Barbe I come to see. I haA>^e 
been before, and I came purposely AAdien you Avere 
absent because — Avell, because it aa’HS Barbe I came 
to see, you understand ? ’ 

‘I understand,’ said Pierre. ‘But it is to stop. 
If you come again I shall send Barbe back to the 
Sisters at St Pol. She is too young and under- 
stands too little of such things to knoAV AAhat is 
good for her.’ 

‘ I AAull come AAhen you are here in future if you 
insist on it.’ 


‘No, mon garsy you Avill not come at all,’ said 
Pierre. 

‘ And Avhy ? ’ 

‘ Because I say so, and I am master here.’ 

‘ Wliat have you against me, M. Carcassone 1 ’ 

‘Nothing AAhatever, mo7i gars, nor anything for 
you. Barbe is too young to knoAv her OAvn mind 
yet. You also, Avithout doubt.’ 

‘But no. I knoAV my OAAm mind, and I knoAv 
Barbe’s ’ 

-Bien ! Noav you knoAV mine also.’ 

‘And it is as Avell you should know ours. We 
loA^e one another dearly.’ 

‘ Tchutt ! You 'are both too young to knOAV AAhat 
it means.’ 

‘Nevertheless Ave know, and nothing you can do 
AAull turn us from it.’ 

‘ We shall see,’ said Pierre. 

‘ May I see Barbe ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ But yes ! ’ said a voice at the top of the ladder 
leading up to the next room. ‘ I am here, Alain,’ 
and a pair of sun-broAvned feet, AAhich shone AAhite 
in the gleam of the doorAA^ay, came tAAunkling doAvn 
the rungs, and Barbe stood beside them. 

‘ And AAhy should I not see Alain ? ’ she asked 
angrily of her father. 

‘ Eh hieny thou seest him. Wliat more ? ’ growled 
Pierre. 

‘ See then, onoji ^hrOy I love Alain with all my 
heart, as he loves me. You cannot diAude us, try 
hoAv you AAoll. It is best for us all that you should 
not try.’ 

‘ Go upstairs 1 ’ said her father angrily. 

‘ No, I Avon’t go upstairs unless Alain comes too. 
I have heard all you said. You may send me to 
St Pol or anyAAhere else ; it Avill be no use. Alain 
has my heart, and I Avill not gh^e him up.’ 

‘We shall see,’ said Pierre. — ‘It is an ill return 

you make me for saving your life, mon gars ’ to 

Alain. 

‘You did not,’ broke from Barbe. ‘ It aa^us I. It 
was I AAho SAA^am into the Pot and brought him 
out. He belongs all to me ; ’ and she stood facing 
her father all aflame Avith love and anger. 

‘ May the good God reAA^ard thee, Barbe. I did 
not knoAV it,’ said Alain. ‘ I am doubly thine, and 
nothing shall jDart us.’ 

‘ We shall see,’ said Pierre once more. ‘ I bid you 
go, mo7i garSj and it Avill be better that you return 
no more.’ 

‘ I Avill go,’ said Alain, ‘ AAdien I have spoken Avith 
Barbe. But I Avill not promise not to return. 
Gently, my friend ! ’ as Pierre came tOAA^ards him 
AAuth black face and clenched fists; ‘I am strong. 
I should be sorry to lay finger on Barbe’s father ; 
but ’ 

' Pierre thought better of it. ‘ Bien ! ’ he said sul- 
lenly. ‘You may speak Avitli her. But if you 
return I AAdll not ansAver for you.’ 

^ AllonSy Barbe!’ said Alain, and mounted the 
ladder ; and she folloAved him. 
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‘ Oh Alain ! ifc is the beginning of troubles/ 
sobbed Barbe as they came out on to the 
gallery. 

‘ Two stout hearts will beat them, Barbe. And it 
was thou who swam into the Pot and brought me 
out that day ? Mon Dicu^ there was courage if 
you like ! ’ 

‘ I did not know it was thee, Alain. I swam for 
a drowning man, and I found thee.^ e- 

‘ And thy man will I be for ever and ever, Barbe. 
Whatever comes or goes, nothing shall part us ; ’ and 
he kissed her again and again, mouth and eyes and 
flaming cheeks, till she put up a little brown hand 


to restrain him. AVill he send thee away?’ he 
asked. 

‘ I do not know. He needs me here.’ 

‘ If he does I shall follow and find thee. There 
is nothing but thee to kee]) me here, and one place 
is as good as another. But the only place for me is 
where thou art, Barbe, and there will I be.’ 

They found it very hard to part that day, for in 
spite of their brave words their hearts were not 
without fears for what the future might hold for 
them. It was indeed almost as though a corner 
of the veil had been lifted, and a glimpse of the 
coming shadows vouchsafed to them. 


THE GOVERNMENTAL SECRET. 

By Henry Leach. 


F late there have been many utter- 
ances made in public concerning 
what has been called the waning 
power of the House of Commons. 
However tliat may be, it is certain 
that there has rarely been a time 
when the Government of the day has more 
strictly kept its own counsels tlian has been the 
custom in the days which are familiar by expe- 
rience to most of us. It is by no means the 
present purpose to discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of this state of affairs. Ministers 
should know their own business best ; and with- 
out a doubt it would be in the highest degree 
undesirable that the workings of the delicate and 
complicated Government machinery should be laid 
bare for the inspection of all and sundry. 

The fact is, that the private member of Parlia- 
ment, in many cases, knows no more of the 
movements of this machinery than does the 
humblest reader of these pages. It is true that 
he has the advantage of being able to interrogate 
the Government upon any point he pleases ; but 
the Government, on the other hand, is not bound 
to expose its secrets to a curious House at his 
bidding, and does so only to such extent as in 
its wisdom seems desirable at the time. It is 
certainly the exception rather than the rule for 
any important Ministerial statement to be elicited 
in the House at question-time ; and the artful- 
ness of Ministers in dodging the most awkward- 
looking interrogations is proverbial. The Minister 
has learned at the feet of his tutors, past-masters 
in the art of evasion and of the defence of 
secrets, that a soft answer tendered to the most 
angrily inquisitive member will, in the majority 
of cases, turn away his wrath and assuage his 
thirst for knowledge — a thirst which, as he well 
knows, is born often enough of the desire for 
notoriety. Therefore, to all intents and purposes, 
the Cabinet is a secret society ; and, being so, 
and its proceedings being of such unequalled 
importance, the almost impenetrable mystery 



which surrounds it is itself a most attractive 
thing to most folks who take the smallest interest 
in the manner in which the affairs of the nation 
are conducted. 

The Cabinet a secret society ? Well, then, if 
you should perhaps think that the term is not 
fully applicable in the case, reflect upon the 
manner in which this body does business when 
assembled for its secret sittings. 

The Cabinet may meet anywhere that best 
suits its convenience ; but in actual practice . it 
most often assembles in a special room on the 
ground-floor at the Foreign Office in Downing 
Street, which has painted upon its door in more 
than usually awe-inspiring letters, big and white, 
the word ‘ Private.’ It instances the interest 
which is taken by the outside world in the meet- 
ings of this secret conclave when, despite the 
fact that the most that has appeared in the way 
of preliminary announcement is a more or less 
obscure three-line paragraph in a few of the 
morning j^^ip^rs, there is nearly always a little 
crowd assembled in Downing Street to watch the 
arrival of the participants ; and especially is this 
the case when the Cabinet holds its first meeting 
of the season in the late autumn days, and the 
Ministers forgather from the Continent and the 
Highlands and tlieir own country-seats to set 
about the business of formulating the programme 
of the session which will soon be upon them. It 
is the first indication of the awakening of Parlia- 
ment after its autumn slumber. 

On these occasions they come in all manners 
and in all guises, do these great chiefs of Govern- 
ment. A select few of them drive up in their 
carriages ; but this is hardly the rule. The cheap 
and popular hansom-cab meets Avith much of their 
patronage, while some Ministers, not without con- 
sistency, amble along on foot to the meeting- 
place, Mr Balfour arrives in a tweed suit and a 
soft felt-hat ; and, Avearing boots Avith rubber 
soles, he creeps across the roadway and thiough 
the arch leading to the great quadrangle in Avhich 
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is the main entrance to the Foreign Office with 
tlie silence of a mouse. He is fresh from the 
golf-links of North Berwick, and looks it ,* and, 
with his bent shoulders and stealthy gait, it 
seems as if the whole secrecy of the Cabinet 
is personified in himself. It was much the same, 
too, with Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, whose face 
and manner are almost invariably moody; and 
while other Ministers, upon occasion, came and went 
in twos and threes with some affectation of good 
spirits, he stalked solitaril}" along with a dour 
countenance which seemed to bode no good for the 
unhappy payer of income-tax who looked upon it. 
The umbrella which was the constant companion 
of the late Chancellor was as a rule his only con- 
fidant. These two were perhaps the most looked for 
by the sightseers ; with, of course, ]\Ir Chamberlain, 
most interesting of all, who, however, most times 
first makes a call at the Colonial Office hard by, 
and moves himself to the secret chamber by a 
by-p>ath which is hidden from the vulgar gaze. 

When these high officers of State are seated 
upon the green- covered chairs in the Cabinet 
room at the Foreign Office they are completely 
cut off, for the time being, from all other mundane 
affiiirs than those which are comprised in the 
business of the day'; and different rules from those 
which obtain at perhaps an}’- other gathering are 
in force, all tending towards the maintenance of 
the most profound secrecy. It goes without saying 
that to this ministerially sacred apartment tliere 
is admitted no one except those who have quali- 
fied for admission by the attainment of Govern- 
ment Front Bench rank ; and, once the door has 
been closed and the deliberations have begun, no 
private secretary, attendant, or servant of any 
kind, much less any other person, is permitted to 
enter upon any consideration whatsoever. It has 
been said that it would require some courage on 
tlie part of any official of the Foreign Office to 
break in upon the solemn assembly even for the 
]iurpose of conveying the momentous tidings that 
Downing Street was on fire 1 Lord Salisbury 
had, indeed, an electric bell at his elbow that he 
might summon to the jDresence of the Cabinet any 
official whom it miglit be desired to summon ; but 
he seldom made use of it. 

Now, though there have been many hundreds of 
Cabinet Councils, at many of which the politics 
not only of Great Britain but of the world have 
been under review, and often without a doubt 
have at the same time been subjected to some 
change of universal im 2 :)ortance, there is not a 
single official record of any of them. Such a 
tiling as a minute of any of the proceedings of 
the Cabinet is absolutely unknown, and would, 
indeed, be a violation of one of the first grand 
principles of the gatherings, which is that nothing 
wliatever must be written concerning them ; all that 
it is necessary to remember must be remembered 
without aid of pen and paper. Therefore it is 
considered improper for any Minister to make 


any notes for his own personal use. It used to be 
that notes were sometimes made by the responsible 
head of the Government for communication to 
the late Queen Victoria ; but it would appear., 
that this custom also fell into disuse, and the 
modern habit is for the communication to the 
Sovereign to be purely verbal. It may occasion- 
ally happen that the business of a Cabinet 
Council would evoke little interest or curiosity if 
the full details of its transactions were printed 
verbatim in every morning and evening newspaper 
published in Fleet Street ; but, on the other hand, 
it must more frequently be the case that the 
smallest publicity given to some such important 
deliberations as are regularly on the agenda would 
play Old Harry with the peace of parties and the 
friendly composure of the Continent of Europe. 
So the Cabinet prefers always to be on the Scife 
side, and, whilst saying as much as it likes so 
long as the double doors are closed, to write 
down not a single word. Few people would 
grudge a couple of guineas for a fat volume of 
Cabinet Proceedings, and there would be chapters 
in it to please most tastes, no doubt ; for Mr 
Asquith himself once declared that this mighty 
assembly upon one occasion spent a portion of its 
valuable time in an animated discussion concern- 
ing a passage in JuvenaL 

Such private printed documents as are needed 
by the Cabinet for its own use are printed in the 
Government’s own secret manner, and are said to be 
marked ‘ Most secret. For the use of the Cabinet.’ 
When it is necessary to send them to Ministers 
they are sent in small sealed boxes. Most of this 
secret Government printing is done by the old 
firm of Harrisons, who are responsible for the 
printing of the London Gazette; and the head of 
the firm recently told me in conversation that 
during all the years that they had performed the 
work he was certain that no secret had leaked 
out through their agency — not a single one — 
though some thousands must have been entrusted 
to them. This was a prouder boast than may 
appear at first sight, for it must be remembered 
that when a document comes to be set up in 
type its secret has in a measure to be confided 
to a workman whose station in life is a compara- 
tively humble and impecunious one. This diffi- 
culty, however, is largely got over by the cutting 
up of the ‘copy’ into very small pieces, and thn 
distribution of one piece only to each man, so that 
no single individual, save perhaps the confidential 
overseer, could make much sense of the matter 
which is entrusted to him. Harrisons, however, 
make a great point of paying their men good 
wages, and then letting them understand that 
they are placed upon their honour in regard to 
all that they do ; and tins has brought about an 
unfailing spirit of loyalty to them and to the 
Government. There was only one instance when 
even a suspicion was entertained that such a 
thing as leakage in the manner which is suggested 
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could be possible, and that was some sixty years 
ago, when a man was noticed to be copying 
something that was written, and which had been 
given to him to set up. It is quite likely that 
lie had no evil intention whatever, and that the 
incident admitted of a very simple explanation'; 
but the colleagues of that compositor were upon 
the moment driven into a jierfect fury against 
what they regarded as an attem^Dt at a gross 
breach of trust, and it is declared that they 
, nearly lynched him ! Of course it is notorious 
that Government secrets have leaked out through 
the medium of these secret papers, and a certain 
very highly respectable London newspaper has 
found itself in hot- water through printing infor- 
mation thus prematurely obtained ; but the fault 
has not been that of the printer, though it has 
been established that the leakage has occurred in 
the transmission of proofs from Westminster to 
a composing-room other than Harrisons’. 

Under the best of circumstances, however, 
printed matter of this kind is always a source of 
some danger, and that is why the Cabinet dis- 
penses with it as far as it possibly can. The 
* Cabinet is in the habit of framing its little bills 
and eking out its plots for the improvement of the 
national state of things in council; and upon such 
occasions it is a not uncommon custom for printed 
draft bills to be produced at the conclave, and a 
copy to be passed along to each member of the 
Cabinet present. A solemn pledge of secrecy is 
always understood, and no doubt the Ministers 
guard these precious drafts as they would their 
lives and homes ; but the best-laid schemes of 
mice and men, we are told on the best poetic 
authority, are apt to go astray ; and it must 
I always be remembered, and no doubt is by those 

most concerned, that when the measure proposed 
is one of great importance and the general public 
are keenly anticipating it, there is not an editor 
in Eleet Street but would put down a hundred 
pounds and look pleasant if in return he were 
given the exclusive possession of a genuine and 
reliable draft. 

It shows how very careful one must really be 
when it is said that one of the most precious 
Cabinet secrets of this particular kind in modern 
times came very near to being given to an 
expectant public before its time. It was the 
wretched draft which was the cause of all the 
trouble, and the draft was of nothing less im- 
portant than Mr Gladstone’s Home Eule Bill of 
) 1893. With his copy in his pocket, and heavily 

, weighted in mind with this wonderful scheme for 

the salvation of Ireland, which would soon be the 
subject of heated controversy the whole country 
over, one highly respected member of the famous 
* Liberal chieftain’s Government turned into the 

I Eeform Club, and in the library gave himself up 

to thought in soEtude concerning the plans of 
the master. Whether it was that the mental 
strain overtaxed him, or whatever the reason, 


this Minister went out and into PaU Llall on Ids 
way to some other resort, leaving — listen to it ! — 
this sacred document lying open on one of the club 
tables ! Here was a chance for the editors and 
the general public ! But that Minister must have 
had a guardian angel in constant attendance. 
Who should be the first man to see the draft 
lying there after the Minister had departed but 
his own private secretary ! The Minister had pro- 
ceeded all the way to Whitehall before he dis- 
covered his loss, and in an agony of suspense he 
hurriedly retraced his steps to the club, to meet, 
almost upon the doorstep, to his immeasurable 
relief, the secretar}^ with the draft in his hand. 
How much he gave to charity by way of thank- 
fulness is not recorded. 

While the Cabinet is sitting, and especiallj^ 
if there is a suspicion that something of unusual 
importance is on the tapis, there is usually a 
little knot of reporters waiting in the quadrangle 
for such crumbs of official knowledge as may 
come their way at the close of the proceedings. 
Certain dry- as -dust statements, communicating 
really nothing whatever, are made as a rule to 
the public through the recognised press channels ; 
and he is. a bold journalist .who conceives the 
idea of reading the new page of secret history to 
any more satisfying extent than this ; but some 
ingenious or ingenuous ambassadors of Fleet 
Street have done so in their time. There is one 
excellent story told, one of the central figures in 
which happens to be a very great ]\Iinister of the 
jn’esent day. A pressman, though greatly daring, 
felt that it would be hopeless to approach this 
Minister just at the close of a certain highly 
important council, but thought that he might 
get some sort of an interview with him that 
might be fit to publish if he could get him to 
himself for a couple of minutes the next morn- 
ing. It so happened, the story goes, that the 
Minister was staying that next morning at a 
certain hotel, and the reporter came to know 
this. So, betimes, the latter repaired to the 
place, and sending in his card to the statesman, 
asked that he might be favoured with a couple 
of minutes’ private conversation on a matter of 
extreme urgency. This was, indeed, drawing the 
bow at a venture, and it was no' surprise when 
the reply came back that the caller must state 
his businek. ‘Faint heart ne’er fair lady won,’ 
said the reporter to himself as he sent back the 
message that it was of such a nature that it was 
impossible for him to write it down or com- 
municate it to a servant. 

Out then really came the Minister, and, some- 
what to his visitor’s surprise, greeted him in the 
most cordial manner. This J\Iinister, mind you, 
is a very old bird, and is not to be caught 
napping. ‘We must not let any one hear us,’ he 
whispered to the caller. ‘ Come this way ; ’ and 
he led him through many winding corridors to 
the quietest apartment in the whole building. 
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xVrrived tliere, tlie interviewer, as lie would be, 
was invited to take off his coat and make himself 
at liome, wliat time the great Front Bencher 
locked the door, drew the curtains, and looked 
under the table to see that there were no nefarious 
eavesdroppers in the room to listen to what 
should be said. With the door-key in his 
trousers-pocket, the Minister drew his chair up 
to tliat of his visitor, and in an undertone asked 
that he might be acquainted with the object of 
the call. As briefly as could be, the reporter, 
feeling by this time by no means comfortable, ex- 
plained that he should like to know what was being 
done in a certain very important matter. ‘Yes, I 
thought so,’ was the answer most gravely made ; 
"‘but I really don’t know. Good-morning.’ The 
door was unlocked, and the ‘ interview ’ termi- 
nated without another word being spoken. 

Similarly, to some extent, after the all-impor- 
tant meeting of the Cabinet following upon Mr 
Gladstone’s resignation, a reporter in a desperate 
mood seized one of the Ministers, and begged 
for some tittle of information as to what had 
been done. ‘What’s been done?’ ejaculated the 
right honourable gentleman. ‘ Certainly, I will tell 
you ! Why not, indeed ? Sir William Harcourt 
has been raised to the peerage, Mr John Morley has 
been made Viceroy of Ireland, Mr Asquith has 
been appointed a Judge of the Appeal Court, and 
Mr Labouchere has been selected as the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ The communica- 
tion was not printed. This reminds one of that 
other excellent and authentic story o: the inquisi- 
tive lady who tried to ‘ pump ’ Lord Beaconsfield 
at the dinner- table when she found herself seated 
next to him. That day there had been a highly 
important Cabinet Council, at which it was fancied 
by the multitude that a question of peace or war 
had been decided. ‘ What is it to be ? ’ the lady 
asked in a whisper, and with her most engaging 
smile. But my Lord Beaconsfield for answer 
took up the menu card, and, glancing down the 
list, made the most sober answer, ‘Mutton, I 
believe, ma’am!’ So do these mighty preserve 
their secrets when others would tear them from 
them. 

However, in these little bouts for the posses- 
sion of great knowledge, the spoils of victory 
are not always for the Minister. One story, 
and that, too, a dinner-table story with a lady 
in it, of how the lady triumphed, is historic, 
though I am aware that just recently a doubt 
has been cast upon it. It is a story of the Corn- 
Laws, and of a brilliant young henchman of Sir 
Robert Peel, who fell to the wiles of a smil- 
ing wonian. One day Sir Robert announced to 
his Cabinet in council assembled his intention to 
bring in a Bill for the repeal of the Corn-Laws. 
It was a great secret then, and as such, had to be 
steadfastly maintained. But on the evening of 
tlie same day Mr Sidney Herbert, a smart young 
Minister, dined tUe-d-tete with a fascinating lady 


of society, Mrs Horton ; and under the influence 
of her beauty and a good dinner he surrendered 
the secret. The lady had a head eminently 
adapted for business ; and when Mr Herbert was 
safely out of the way she took a cab and drove 
straight to Printing-House Square, where the 
authorities who preside over the destinies of the 
‘Thunderer’ thought that the information which 
she had to impart was well w’orth the cheque for 
five hundred pounds which they handed to her. 
It would be interesting to know what were the 
speculations of Sir Robert when he read his copy 
of the Times the next morning,; and no doubt, 
after he had done all the damage, the now' dis- 
creet Herbert decided to hold his tongue as to 
the night’s adventures. 

Another mystery of the leakage of a Cabinet 
secret wdiich was not penetrated for a long time 
w'as one that gave Lord Beaconsfield some very 
considerable annoyance. His Government had 
changed its plans about the franchise, and it w^as 
intended to spring its little Bill upon the con- 
stituencies as a surprise at the last moment. 
Every member of the Cabinet was w^arned ; but 
the secret came out all too soon just the same ; 
and then every Minister sw'ore upon his honour 
that he was guiltless. After this and much in- 
vestigation, the accepted belief w^as that a foot- 
man in the service of Lord Beaconsfield had 
intercepted a letter from his master to Lord 
Derby, had read the contents, and had talked 
about them : a somewdiat singular explanation, 
but one wdiich seemed good enough at the time, 
and the only one that there is now^ to offer. 

There was no doubt wdiatever as to how" one 
of Lord Salisbury’s most particular State' secrets 
w^as given away a few years ago. A London 
evening paper created one of the biggest political 
sensations of modern times by printing a private 
memorandum wdiich his lordship as Foreign 
Secretary had addressed to the Russian Govern- 
ment, and which made the character of important 
negotiations that w^ere then in progress betw^een 
this country and Russia w'ear an entirel}^ diflerent 
aspect from that wdiich they had borne in the 
public mind up till then. Somehow^ a clerk in the 
Foreign Office had gained access to the memo- 
randum, and sold a copy of it to the paper in 
question. He w^as, of course, at once discharged. 

Howq there are times wdien the publication of 
wdiat appears to be on the face of it a Govern- 
ment secret is more or less secretly connived at 
by the Government itself. It need not be ex- 
plained that on such occasions the wily Govern- 
ment has some very particular fish to fry. Such, 
for example, wuis the clever diplomatic move of 
Lord Palmerston, wdio made certain overtures to 
France, and, it is alleged, had the substance of 
them printed unofficially in a newspaper wdth 
the simple object that they should be telegraj^hed 
by the Russian Embassy to St Petersburg, and 
serve as a warning to ‘the Bear.’ His calcuka- 
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tions were, of course, justified. Lord Baiidolph 
Churcliill also had his own ideas as to when a 
Cabinet secret was not a secret. It is an un- 
written law, but still none the less inexorable, 
that a communication passing from one Minister 
to another shall not be acted upon under certain 
circumstances till it has reached the hands of 
the receiver. Yet the news of Lord Eandolph’s 
resignation was published in two London papers 
before the Prime Minister received it ; and, what 
is more, it was Lord Eandolph himself who put 
himself to the trouble of giving the information 
to the editors. , He was of opinion that, as he was 
giving up his place in the Ministry on purely 
public grounds, the public ought to be told all 
about it; and therefore, as soon as he had posted 
the momentous decision to the Prime Minister he 
proceeded to acquaint Fleet Street with the news, 
and Fleet Street was nothing loath, whatever 
it thought about the surprising nature of the 
move. 

Touching the Palmerston ruse referred to above. 


it is of interest to note that quite the most up-to- 
date Governments have often a burning desire to 
tell their precious secrets to the world, but to tell 
them unofficially and in such a way that the story, 
whatever it is, cannot be fathered on to them. This 
is for the gain that may ensue, and the result is 
what is known as the ‘inspired^ paragraph in 
the Ministerial newspapers. The editor says that 
‘they understand,’ and often enough the Govern- 
ment has set one more kite flying. Hot upon its 
life dare the paper declare the source of its news ; 
if it did it would probably be discredited. It is 
a prett}^ practice which has been amply justified. 

Such is the Governmental secret in some of its 
most curious and most interesting aspects. A 
well-known political personage, sipjDing his coffee 
in a club smoking-room the other day, held that 
there had been more secrets of the most precious 
pattern hatched and reared and cackled over in 
Downing Street during the last two or three 
years than half-a-dozen average Governments can 
boast of. And perhaps he was right. 


THE D A M REE F. 

CHAPTER rv. 


HAT same evening, just before I 
started to return to my wagons, 
Yera came to me, holding in her 
hand the skin- wrapped packet. 
She had opened it, and with an 
amused smile said, ‘This, I fancy, 
will interest you as much as it does me. Take 
it, and when we meet in the morning you can 
perhaps make it more intelligible to me than it 
is at present.’ 

I took the packet — it was a small one — and 
putting it in my pocket, bade her good-night and 
left. 

At the season of the year when these events 
took place the interim between daylight and 
nightfall is but infinitesimal ; and after Polio had 
given me to understand that the oxen were safely 
kraaled, I went to my wagon, and as the air felt 
a little keen, had recourse to my blankets, my 
lamp shining, for once, very brightly. Then I 
took the packet Yera had given me, and unfolding 
the contents, began to read. The document itself 
was not lengthy ; but before I had read its last 
page I was brimful of amazement and alive with 
impatient desire to know the end. It was a some- 
what rambling account of Mr Stanley’s reasons for 
having created the lake, the sight of which had so 
surprised me when my wandering steps first trod 
the rocky ledge which brought me to the Stanley 
roof-tree. The ground that filled up the creek 
between the overhanging cliff and the place where 
the lake appeared to narrow in was, as I had 
thought, the result of a landslip, but one that 


had been brought about by a skilful use of some 
half-dozen kegs of gunpowder, laid by Yera’s 
father some half-score years before. To quote from 
the document itself : 

‘ I had ever been anxious to keep my fertile and 
retired property to myself, and that desire became 
emphasised on the death of my wife, your mother. 
As you know, soon after that occurrence it became 
necessary for me to make ready for your return 
from school. I became selfish enough to tliink of 
my own comforts more than yours. What I ought 
to have done was to return to the old colony and 
make a suitable home for you there. My excuse 
is, I am old, and old men dislike making new 
homes. So I brought you here. But now for the 
reason of blocking up the creek. One day I was 
shooting on the crest of the cliff*, when I discovered 
an outcrop of quartz. A close examination showed 
it to be rich in gold. I do not wisli for more 
wealth. You, Yera, will be comfortably provided 
for, and mayhap will be marrying. When that 
event occurs, possibly your husband will need 
your money to aid him in some venture or other. 
That venture may fail. Should it happen so, take 
him to the dam, and let him investigate for 
himself. I took care to make certain, by burying 
the outcrop as far as it was traceable, that no 
casual visitor or prospecter would discover the 
reef. There are many men nowadays on the 
lookout for properties ; but I do not want them 
here in my time. The steam-whistle shall never 
make horrible the little Eden I have fostered 
here, in this* secluded corner.’ 
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Here the document broke off abruptly and went 
on to speak of other matters, all of no import, 
save as to what related to ^an old iron box^ 
which the paper went on to state would be found 
under his bed-head, enclosed in a wooden case 
securely fastened. This box contained relics of 
the family and its belongings, which he believed 
— he had never examined them liimself — dated 
back to the time of the first Stanley’s arrival in 
the Cape Colony. 

Though of ancient descent myself, I had long 
since become somewhat Radical, if not socialistic, 
in my opinions, and cared nothing for who or 
what Yera’s antecedents might have been. This 
was considerate of me, seeing that she had not 
troubled me for an 02 Dinion. But what I was 
fully alive to was the chance for a successful 
prospect above the dam. Therefore, as soon as 
the davTi broke I got up, and strolled through 
the demesne as far as the dam, where I had a 
capital jffunge in the cool waters, and hastil}^ 
dressing, clambered up to the siunmit of the 
cliff*. There, sure enough, were evidences that 
old Mr Stanley had buried something extensive. 
Eor fully a mile and a half there were signs 
of such operations as he had written of. The 
mounds, however, were now overgrovm with vege- 
tation, and but for the notification I had read I 
for one should never have surmised the presence 
of a gold reef. 

I hied back to the dam, and on its lower side 
examined the debris l}*ing in the creek. Ho thing 
was to be seen. Mr Stanley had done his work 
eflectuall 3 ^ There was not a trace of quartz about 
the place. I returned to my wagons, determining 
later to question old Ehaas on the subject. 

'Presently I heard the gong for breakfast being 
sounded. I had been taking all my meals vuth 
Yera since we had come to so good an under- 
standing ; and now I hurried off* to meet her 
at the breakfast - table and to ascertain her 
wishes. 

After the usual morning salutation, her first 
question was, ‘Y’’ell, what do you think of it?’ 
meaning the mysterious packet. 

Mt im^ffies a magnificent possibility,’ I replied 
— ‘ one that certainly ought to have attention jjaid 
to it. Is this the first intimation you have had 
of it?’ 

M never heard a whisiDer as to its existence. 
It certainly could not have a more enthusiastic 
exploiter than yourself, Philip.’ 

‘Does that mean that I have your permission 
to investigate and make further examination?’ 

‘Most certainl}' it does. But before you become 
wholly engrossed in the rmdertaking, will you 
please lend me your valuable co-operation in a 
search tlirough the — well, the family archives in 
the old iron box herein referred to?’ 

‘Ah, yes 1 the iron box, of course. I had 
forgotten that in the fervour of my desire to 
know the secret of the dam.’ 


Hereupon she called the black girl-help, and 
told her to bring the box. 

It was not a very cumbrous receptacle after all, 
not more than eighteen inches by twelve, but 
certainly an object deserving some respect if only 
as an antique. It was brass-banded, more for 
ornament, I imagined, than for added strength. 
After admiring it as a curiosity for a short time, 
we suddenly realised that the key was missing. 
But fortune favoured us. Yera vuthdrew, and 
23resently returned again with a small half-gourd 
fuR of odds and ends, among which were a goodly 
number of keys. Eight at the bottom of this, 
carefully wra 2 )ped in a bit of frayed skin, we 
found the identical ke}^ wanted * and an old and 
highly ornamented bit of steel it was, too. A 
few drops of oil eased the 02 )ening of the lock 
greatly, for its interior was corroded with rust. 
A slight jerky lift and the lid fell back, revealing 
a number of yellow, time-stained docimients. These 
documents supjDlied us vith food for reflection for 
many a long day. Prom them we gathered infor- 
mation which fiumished us with a surprise of its 
kind rarely if e’^^er equalled, and which for some 
time modified my extreme ardour for the task of 
^prospecting the dam. 

The first paper that I opened was a marriage 
certificate wliich had been issued in the old Hol- 
lander tovTL of Delft, and which certified to the 
niqptial ceremony having been performed between 
Katterina Krynauw and Petrus Stainsley. This 
interested me, as Stainsley was yet another 
way of sipelling my own name. Yera also found 
some old letters bearing date 1751, written in 
quaint Dutch style. These too bore the name of 
Stainzlee. Yhat did ah this mean — this constant 
recurrence of the name Stainsley or Stainzlee? 
Was it possible that they might have some con- 
nection vitli that long-lost branch of my own 
family? Should I in this out - of - the - world 
sjpot learn something of the fate of the errant 
Ralph Stainsleigh who married the daughter of 
the hut worthy burgomaster? It was just 

possible. 

‘Look at this, Philip,’ said Yera suddenl}', hold- 
ing out a 2)M5er. ‘ It is a letter from a namesake 

of yours to some old ancestor of mine.’ 

I took the faded letter in my hand, and looking 
carelessly at the heading, saw written there, in the 
quaint, crabbed style of the early days of the 
eighteenth century : 

‘Staixsleigh Toweks, ye 25 Julii 1726. 

‘ My deare Rape, — ^Yoime marige has displeased 
our Rather. I think itt wolde bee only rj’ghte for 
ye to com if ^Possyble to see hym. Hee is now 
in faR^uige helthe.’ 

Here time and stains had obliterated the short 
remainder; but the signatime seemed to put an 
end to all doubt as to the correctness of my half- 
formed surmise that I had thus strangely stumbled 
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on the other end of the chain of my broken family 
connections. 

I said nothing of what I thought to Vera ; but 
later on, when she brought me another packet of 
letters that had been her mother’s, and bade me 
read them, I did so, and in them found allusion 
to her husband’s grandfather, which supplied an 
explanation of the reason why he had allowed the 
old name of Stainzlee, Stainslej^, or Stainsleigh to 
become merged into the shorter one of Stanle}’’ : 
the explanation being that it was purely acci- 
dental, and arose from the difficulty the Colo- 
nial Dutch found in adhering to strictly English 
utterances. 

Here, then, was the missing link restored. The 
son of old Ealph Stainsleigh, who married the 
burgomaster’s daughter, had thro's^m in his lot 'with 
the Dutch ^migrds that came to the colony at the 
same time as he did. His children had gro'^^m 
ujD with theirs, and, though still retaining English 
proclivities, had suffered their old name of Stains- 
leigh to drift into the Dutch of Stainzlee, which 
again, as years wore on and more English arrivals 
came in, found yet another variant in Stainsley, 
and later became more English still in the abbre- 
viated form of Stanley, which seemed to have come 
to stay. 

But the outcome of all this — what of it ? 
Simply, that I had un'wittingly, but very happily, 
stumbled on the object of my quest, and that 
success was likely to prove a dual — nay, who 
coidd say ? — perhaps a treble one. 

No wonder, then, my face wore something of a 
triimiphant expression, for on tiuming to Yeiu I 
found her closely watching the effect the letter 
had upon me. 

‘Well, Philip, how do you read the riddle?’ 

‘To me, Vera, the answer is as plain as day- 
Eght. If you do not fathom it, let me explain.’ 

‘The whole business is opacity itself to me,’ 
was her reply. ‘Be good enough to clear my 
view.’ 

Then I took the old-time letter which bore 
the heading ‘Stainsleigh Towers,’ and pointing to 
those words, said, ‘That is, or rather was, the 
home of my ancestors, and of your ancestors also. 
We come of the self-same stock. You are a 
cousin of mine, though goodness knows how 
many times removed.’ 

At first Vera failed to comprehend such an 
extraordinary revelation. Then I sat do'wm and 
gave her the fullest details of our family history ; 
whereat she wondered much. 

Presently, taking my hand, she said, ‘I have 
always, from our first meeting, felt a going-out 
towards you ; but now I feel frightened at you 
You seem like a ghost — a substantial one, I admit 
—come to warn me of a great change in my 
life. I am oppressed by the suddenness of this 
enlightenment.’ 

‘Do not let your imagination run riot, dear 
Vera. The business is very real, and flesh and 


blood of this nineteenth centiuy lives on realism. 
Certainly I think, or rather hope, a ' change in 
your life is about to set in. Eor instance, 1 have 
known you for three whole weeks, and that 
period has resolved itself into a millennium in a 
moment. Since we live at such a rapid pace, let 
me tell you 1 too have experienced a going-out 
towards your dear self — so much so that I want 
now to draw you entirely into my life. I am 
not much of a sentimentalist, therefore, when I 
tell you I love you. I say all that 1 can say, 
beyond asking if you will be my wife.’ 

‘ But, PhiLij)} I am your cousin, you say ; and 
as that is so, what will the law of consanguinity 
have to say in the matter ? ’ 

‘Nothing at all, Vera, pro\dded you vdll 
consent. You know the old phrase, “Distance 
lends enchantment,” &c. Well, that applies beauti- 
fully to our case. We are cousins, truly ; but old 
Father Time has established a satisfactoiy distance 
between us, aided by other circumstances over 
which we have had no control.’ 

Then Vera settled dovm, contented with the 
prospective change of condition. 

Our aims in life were now one. The first 
thing I was anxious to attempt was the pros- 
pecting of the alleged reef near the dam. To 
this end, in less than a week a himdred Kaffirs 
were busy in clearing away debris from the face 
of the cliff’. At the close of the second day’s 
operations sufficient work had been done to 
enable me to feel satisfied that the reef was a 
payable one. I extemporised some crushing-gear, 
and after putting ten or twelve tons of rock 
through ‘ the mill,’ and reducing the results 
to a minimum, I set quietly to work to pan 
out. At the very least, imder such j)i-'i^itive 
gear as I had, I felt sure she — reefs are always 
feminine — would go from two to two and a half 
ounces. This was good enough for me to hasten 
the flow of circumstances. 

The old Cape-cart was brought out and fur- 
bished up. Klaas groomed four horses into some- 
thing like presentable working order ; and, with 
Klaas’s boy Pete as groom in attendance, a 
week from the exploitation of the Dam Eeef 
saw Vera and myself on our road to Pretoria. 

On our arrival some ten da 3 ’s after, I located 
Vera at the most comfortable hotel there. Then 
I hunted up an old acquaintance who was 
li^dng in the to'vm 'sHth his vdfe and famil}^, and 
to him explained the delicacy of Vera’s situation ; 
and he, like a trump that he is, suggested that 
his wiie should at once make Vera’s acquaintance. 
This was arranged, and the two ladies became 
speedil}^ great friends. A day or two later Vera 
was lodged safel}^ and comfortably "with these 
new friends. 

Then I turned my steps towards Johannes- 
burg, showed my prospects, and ver}^ soon 
effected a provisional arrangement with a s^oidi- 
cate organised for the purpose. Thus the Dam 
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Eeef was put on its first legs. It began to 
toddle early, passed rapidly and liealtbily tbroiigb 
succeeding stages, and is now a well-grown speci- 
men of its order. 

Our wedding came off with great ^clat, and 
Ave are cheery under our new conditions. Yera 
says she Avill not be entirely happy till the 
day comes when the last acre of the property 
formerly belonging to Stainsleigh Towers is 


restored. Some hundreds of acres have already 
been redeemed ; but to gather all of them under 
one common seal will take perhaiDS longer than 
either Yera or I think. 

At this time of Avriting the snug homestead 
near the reef has lost its rusticity, AAdiile the 
shriek of the steam-AAdiistle and the eternal chatter 
of the ‘bo3^s^ are not calculated to induce much 
longing on the part of my AAufe to return. 


AT SEA IN TIME OF WAR. 

By David Wilson. 


0 prevent disappointment, it must be 
stated at once that this article is 
not a dissertation upon our present 
Government, nor yet upon the 
parties against the GoA^’ernment. 
It contains only a feAV anecdotes ; 
but they are AA^ell AA^orth telling, and seem quite 
credible — a rather rare quality. They make past 
days present to us for a feAv minutes, and illus- 
trate the influence of example better than any 
sermon. 

These anecdotes Avere first told to me not long 
ago in Burma by my friend Mr MTiitosh. Shortly 
after hearing them I lamented to him that such 
stories .should be lost. ‘Then Avhy not put 
them into Avriting ? Isn’t Cax:)tain Orr’s AA^ord good 
.enough I had to admit that nobody in Greenock 
doubted the Avord of Captain Orr. lie is an excel- 
lent old veteran, intelligent, and matter-of-fact. 
Everybodj^ that knoAA^s him AA^ould belieA'-e AAdiat he 
said. But as several years had passed since the 
stories AA^ere told to Mr MTntosh, and I could only 
AAuite doAvn my recollection of his recollection of 
AA'liat Captain Orr said, that AA^as too roundabout to 
be Avorth much. ThereiqDon Mr Mintosh promised 
to lend me a letter Avritten by Captain Orr, Avith 
leave to make use of it ; and he kept his Avord. 

Here is the letter. It touches in j)arts on family 
matters that do not concern the public, so I shorten 
it here and there, and alter one name to meet the 
AAUshes of the person referred to. Captain Orr’s 
OAAui Avords are indicated by quotation marks. For 
the rest, let it suffice the reader to knoAv that the 
venerable old gentleman is still alive and healthy, 
ninety-four years of age, and knoAvn to me and 
many others as j^erfectly veracious : 

‘ Greenock, 18^/i iVbr. 1895. 

‘My dear’ Donald M‘Intosh, — ‘I aa^is much 
gratified Avith the postscript to your last letter : 
. . . “If you haA^’e time IwA^ould be A^ery pleased 
to get the story of grandpapa’s father you remem- 
ber telling me about.” . . . 

‘ The action of itself Avas A^'ery short ; but, strange 
to say, it . . . stimulated and led on to . . . tAA’^o 
enterprises of the same kind, one of them after 
]nany years, and all of Avhich I knoAV' to be true. 


‘You must excuse the yarn of an old sailor, AAdiose 
mind dAvells more on the past than the j)resent ; 
but I think . . . some historical circumstances 
bearing on the period at AAdiich my tale begins Avill 
make the incident . . . clearer. . . . For I AA^ell 
remember that, in my early youth, AA^ars by sea and 
land and the martial deeds of our sailors and soldiers 
Avere the general conA^ersation in society high and 
loAA'’, when timber toes and wooden arms seemed to run 
in the blood of some families. 

‘Of my uncle. Captain Bobert Clouston (your 
great-grandfather), I heard ... a great deal Avhen 
a A'ery little boy from a lad)^ aaAio had the rearing 
of my sisters and me. For I Avas an orphan Avhen 
seA^’en years of age. She Avas his and my sister’s 
cousin ; and as she AA^as brought up amidst sailors, 
her mind AA^as stored Avith their deeds and songs, 
many of AAdiich are as fresh in my mind to-day as 
AAdien first poured into my Avilling ear eighty years 
ago ; and often I heard the story of “ Bold Bob 
Clouston” told AAuth great glee in all its details. 

‘ It Avas an eventful period.’ Napoleon had closed 
all Continental ^lorts to foreign trade. Britain 
declared them blockaded, and SAvept French traders 
from the sea. France sent out jiriAuteers, ‘fast- 
sailing, Avell-armed vessels, under French Admiralty 
commission, to capture merchant-ships. . . . And 
daring felloAA^s they AA^ere, and thej^ captured 
many Greenock ships, some of them eA^en at the 
entrance of the Clyde.’ 

Your grandfather had letters and pa^iers relating 
to his father’s exploit j but AAdien he became Lord 
Provost of GlasgoAv he AA^as interAueAved about it, 
and must have given aAA^ay the papers, ‘ for he told 
me latterly that he did not know AAdiere they AA^ere.’ 
So I cannot give the exact date or name the ]iorts. 
It AA^as in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and in seas not far from home. 

The maritime laAV of aaui* ‘ then, as noAA", aa'us that 
AAdien a ship aaus captured at sea she had to be sent 
to the nearest port of the capturer’s country. . . . 
The captain and several of the creAv were retained 
on board ’ to shoAV she Avas a laAAdul prize. 

‘ Captain Clouston AA^as proceeding on his voyage 
(Avhere from or to I have forgotten) Avhen his ship 
AA^as captured by a French prh^ateer. . . . When 
he saAV capture AA^as ineAdtable, he determined to 
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attempt the desperate ^ame of regaining possession 
of his ship, and, before he surrendered, concealed 
a loaded pistol. For he knew that France had 
abolished the humane practice of cartel ’ (exchange 
of ]3risoners), and so he believed that on reaching 
a French port he would be sent ‘far up the interior 
of France^ as a iDrisoner of war, to ‘lie and rot, it 
might be for life, as many already were . . . doing. 
. . . He also knew that if he failed he would 
speedily have the rope round his neck and be hang- 
ing at the yardarm of his own ship'. 

‘ The shijD was now a jDrize, with a French officer 
and crew on board.^ The captain, cook, and an 
apprentice were kept on board ‘ for condemnation, 
as it was termed ; ’ and the cook and apprentice 
agreed with their captain that even death was better 
than ‘ to linger out a starved existence in a prison 
till they were gray -headed or dead.^ So they watclied 
their captors, while the captors were thinking only 
of having a good time and seeing France soon. 

The crew took dinner in the forecastle. They 
entered it from deck through a hatchway, going 
about ten feet dovai a steep ladder. Upon the 
hatchway was a strong hinged lid, fitted with hasp 
and staple, l^Hien the crew went down to dinner 
they made the apprentice steer. Meanwhile the 
French officer and the captain dined together in the 
cabin. The cook, though a prisoner, was made to 
work, and he waited table: 

Suddenly one day at dinner Captain Clouston 
‘held his pistol to the Frenchman’s face,’ and the 
cook ‘ threw an empty flour-bag over his head, and 
quickly tied his hands behind his back and his 
feet round the legs of the table,’ so that he could 
neither move nor make a noise. 

Captain Clouston and the cook next went to the 
forecastle. Only one man could come up the ladder 
at a time, so the j)istol made them masters of the 
situation. They shut down and secured the hatch- 
way. The whole French crew was trapped, and 
Captain Clouston was again in command of his 
ship. In a few days he reached a British port, and 
Iianded over his prisoners to the authorities. 

Even in the days of our wars with Napoleon such 
a feat caused a sensation, and in particular ‘ inflated 
the minds of young shipmasters with the resolution 
that, if caught in the same circumstances, they 
would be equal to the occasion. 

‘ Two years afterwards Captain Kobert Lyon, in 
the ship John, belonging, I think, to Eodger Stewart 
and Co. of Greenock, . . . was captured by a French- 
man, ... and an officer and prize crew put on 
board to conduct her to a French port.’ 

Now, to understand what follows, it is needful to 
realise the painful dilemma in which a privateer 
captain was placed by a run of success. If a prize 
were a good ship and had a valuable cargo, he lost 
the best of the plunder if he burned or sank her. 
Yet, if he put a prize crew on board and sent her 
awa^q he reduced his ‘ effective strength.’ Thus it 
was that La Foi% ‘ one of the finest frigates of the 
French navy, . . . being in the East Indies, captured 


a large number of British East India Company’s 
ships ; and to secure such valuable prizes so 
weakened her own crew that she fell an easy 
prey to the British frigate Syhelle — Captain Cook.’ 

So ‘it is likely the prize crew put on board 
Captain Lyon’s ship was as few as possible, and you 
may be sure not their best men. Be that as it may, 
they were not long on board their prize till they 
found there was plenty of rum, and soon got merry ; 
and, as Frenchmen not quite up to the potency’ 
of rum, were one day ‘ dead drunk, officer and all. 
Captain Lyon did not let the chance slip.’ He 
handcuffed the officer, made the sailors prisoners 
in the forecastle, and set the ship’s course for 
England. An adventure he met on the way would 
be out of place in a novel as too improbable ; but 
it is a fact. 

The very next day after the recaj)ture he was 
chased by a French privateer, from whom he could 
not escape. ‘ That was dreadfully bad news to the 
poor French officer.’ If the ship were captured again 
and sent to France after all, he, ‘ a commissioned 
naval officer, would be tried by court-martial and 
sentenced to death for such gross dereliction of duty 
as to allow two men and a boy to make him and 
his crew prisoners and recapture a valuable prize. 
He had good reason to prefer being now taken to 
Britain’ as a prisoner of war, with the hope of a 
safe return by-and-by. 

On his earnest entreaty Captain Lyon restored 
to him his sword, and hoisted the French tricolour 
above the Union-jack. When the privateer came 
alongside, the French officer, wearing his sword and 
in full uniform, stood on the poop, and explained 
to the captain of the new privateer that this ship 
was already a prize of another, and that he was 
the officer in charge conducting her to a French 
2 )ort. ‘The ruse succeeded. The privateer sheered 
off to look for other game. 

‘The officer redelivered his sword to Captain 
Lyon,’ and nothing else happened till they reached 
Loch Eyan, ‘where he obtained assistance,’ and 
thence ‘ conveyed her to Greenock. He was hand- 
somely rewarded by owners and underwriters.’ 

Captain Lyon kept the French officer’s sword, 
and in after-years at home often told the story of 
how he got it. After his death his widow gave it 
to Mr W. P. Paul, of Greenock, who has it still. 
Mrs Lyon herself said that a neighbour of theirs, a 
Mrs Wilson, had a son who was often in their house. 
Many years after Captain Lyon’s death, his widow 
told Mrs Paul she ‘ had a perfect recollection of the 
little boy Wilson, and that he many times saw the 
sword, and often heard the story from Captain Lyon 
himself of how he recaptured his shij).’ 

The clouds go swiftly by, so too the years. In 
the beginning of 1862 that Ettle boy was Captain 
Wilson, commanding the large merchant-ship Emile 
St Pierre^ with a valuable cargo on board, bound 
from Calcutta to Charleston. Before leaving Cal- 
cutta the captain knew the Yankees were quarrelling 
among themselves ; but he had no news of war or 
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of a blockade. Great, tberefore, was his surprise 
on being stopped off Charleston and boarded by the 
American war-steamer James Adgcr, He was told 
his ship was made a prize ‘for attempting to enter 
a blockaded port.’ The crew, all but himself, the 
cook, and steward, were taken on board the warship, 
and 'a prize-master with a number of American 
seamen put on board to narigate’ the Emile St 
Pierre to Philadelphia, ^vith the captain, cook, and 
steward on board, ‘ for proof of condemnation.’ 

Captain Wilson first made sure the cook and 
steward would stand by him, and were willing to 
run all risks ; then, on the third day after the 
capture, he trapped the American seamen in the 
forecastle and put the prize-master in irons. 

'But now . . . commenced’ the hardest part of 
his work. He had ' only two men, neither of them 
sailors. . . . The ship was leaky, and pumps had to be 
attended to ; that of itself labour enough’ for three 
men. 'He had to steer away from the American 
coast to keep out of the track of ships, for fear of 
falling into the hands of another man-of-war. The 
whole ’ breadth . . . 'of the Atlantic Ocean had to 
be navigated before a British port could be reached. 
One of the three had always to be at the helm to 
steer the ship. There was the heavy labour of re- 
ducing and setting sails according to the weather 
diu'ing the uncertain, tempestuous month of Harch,’ 
and ' the daily duty of ascertaining his position by 
. , . latitude and longitude. . . . Most disagreeable 
of all was the necessity of keeping fifteen men im- 
prisoned in the forecastle in sanitary condition and 
supplied with food and water — the latter a very 
scarce article after a long passage from the East 
Indies,’ to say nothing of the unlucky ' prize-master 
locked up in the cabin. . . . Eor nearly five long 
weeks night and day had this vigilant ordeal to be 
maintained by these three men, till they arrived at 
Liverpool on the 21st of April’ 

^Extract from Liverpool Eirectoryf 1880. 

^‘AmiaU of Liverpool^ p. 67. 

'"1862. April 21. — Tlie Emile St Pierre from 
Calcutta arrived under command of Captain 


Wilson. She had previously been captured by 
the Eederal war-steamer James Adgcr on tlie 
IStli of March off Charleston, a prize crew sent on 
board, and ordered to Philadelphia, the steward 
and cook only being allowed to remain on board 
with Captain Wilson. 

' " On the third morning she was most gallantly 
recaptured. . . . The crew were placed in irons, 
and the vessel was brought safely into this 
port. 

' " May 3rd. — Captain Wilson was presented with 
a gold chronometer and a cofiee and tea service 
subscribed for by one hundred and seventy mer- 
chants,. a gold medal from the Mercantile Marine 
Association, and a sum of two thousand pounds 
sterling by the owners. The steward and cook were 
each presented with a purse of seventy guineas and 
a silver medal. The owners also presented them 
with three hundred pounds each.” ’ 

Some days later, without giving a new date to his 
letter, Captain Orr concludes it. 

' Since writing the foregoing I have a letter from 
Mr W. P. Paul, who . . . has the Trench officer’s 
sword. . . . He gives a graphic accoimt of the re- 
capture of the John, as he received it from Mrs 
Lyon. It differs from what I heard only in some 
minor details, not worth mentioning. 

' Thus you see, dear Donald, how one brave action 
is the exciting cause to another. Captain Clouston 
. . . instigated Captain Lyon,’ and Captain Lyon’s 
trophy, the Trench officer’s sword, and his account 
of it, stimulated Captain Wilson to repeat 'the 
same daring deed after sixty years. 1 . . — Yours 
truly, William Orr.’ 

Commentary upon this letter would be siiper- 
fluous. Let the following fragment of talk about 
it suffice for conclusion : 

' I like these yarns,’ said Captain Murray. ' I 
believe them, and I could sit all night listening 
to the like of them. But what is the use of 
them nowadays 1 ’ ' Hone whatever, with lascar 

crews,’ replied somebody, and the talk ended in 
laughter. 


A L 0 IT E> 0 

Bffi London landlady has been im- 
mortalised, and deservedly so, for 
she is one of the most unique 
‘ products of our modem civilisation. 
Her ways are dark and intricate — 
unfathomable to our duller intelli- 
gences. I write of one of the best of her class 
— of the worst much has been said and written ; 
but full justice can never be done to her. 

When I first established myself under Mrs 
Robinson’s hospitable roof I think she was 
inclined to entertain doubts of my thorough 
respectability. I always hang portraits of my 


LAiTDLADT. - 

favourite authors on my walls ; and when Mrs 
Robinson first saw the array of manly faces she 
looked doubtfully from me to them, and remarked 
gravely, 'You seem to have a good many gentle- 
men friends, miss ! ’ I assured her that none of 
the friends in question were ever likely to 
appear at my lodgings; that, indeed, most of them 
were long since dead. Thereat she was evidentW 
gratified. 

Prominent among my landlady’s many pecu- 
liarities is her systematic depreciation of ray 
personal belongings. I had furnished my own 
rooms vdth a portion of the treasured furniture 
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of tlie dear old liome that now is but part and 
parcel of mj dreams. This was before I liad 
experienced tbe storm and stress of London 
lodgings. Wlien a plate of my valued Copeland 
dinner-service is cracked by \dolent concussion 
witb a substantial scullery sIojd - stone, I am told 
in a tone of great sua^dty that ^old cbina does 
get so Mmjjovemlied — it vjill crack.’ I cannot 
refute tbis ingenious statement, but resolve to 
replace my Copeland by enamelled tin, feeling 
sure that otherwise not only my china but 
myself too will become rajndly impoverished. 

During tbe first weeks of my life under tbe 
Eobinson regime, and before tbe arrival of my 
own bousebold goods, I was provided by my 
landlady vdtb a teapot which I shall always 
remember witb bitterness. Tbis teapot was for a 
time tbe bane of my life. Twice a day did I 
VTestle witb it : at first in a spirit of quiet 
determination, then conciliating and persuasive, 
next vdtb vicious irritation, and finally witb 
speechless, helpless frenzy ; yet, in sj)ite of 
blandishments, cursory remarks, and ^dolent hand- 
ling, it stoutly refused to perform its simple 
functions without first reducing me to a state of 
utter prostration. Tbis discourtesy on tbe part 
of tbe teapot is not, however, peculiar to Mrs 
Eobinson’s teapot. All lodging-house teapots share 
it. I have kno^vn teapots that poured anj^where 
but into tbe cup ; teapots that gushed generously 
forth at the lid, and refused to allow more than 
a feeble triclde to escape at the spout ; teapots, 
even, that would not part with any of their 
precious contents at either aperture until violently 
poked with some shar]D implement, hlever have 
I been blessed with a lodging-house teapot that 
did its humble work with a proper spirit of 
ainiabilit}^ 

To return to Mrs Eobinson. There are certain 
eommon and inexpensive tilings on which she, 
with the rest of her class, would seem to set 
an inexplicable value. Hot water is one, salt 
another ; while, as for matches, it would be 
impossible to exaggerate the jealous care with 
which she guards them. The last is an annoying 
form of economy. I come home from, it may 
be, a concert, with soul attuned to the dhdne 
harmonies of the Eroica, or to the tempestuous 
passion of Tristan mid Isolde — perhaps from the 
mysterious charms of Maeterlinck — and I find 
the house vTapped in utter darkness. I grope 
my way upstairs, for I know that to fumble for 
matches on the hatstand is only to bring down a 
shower of top-hats. 

I reach my room ; and though I fancy that I 
know the general lie of the land, even in the 
dark, it seems as if every piece of furniture had 
shifted its position during my absence. I knock 
my shins against a chair and my head against a 
bookshelf ; I embrace the piano ; I trip over my 
slippers on the hearth. Ah ! at last, the welcome 
haven of the mantelpiece, and I slide my hand 


gently along. A vase falls into the fender, and 
the poker and tongs stand up in indignant- 
protest. Next a few x^hotograj^h-frames collapse ; 
but of matches not a trace i I creej) into my 
bedroom, and in hopeless depression clutch feebly 
at all sorts of im23leasant things, such as soap, 
]3in-cushions, and candlesticks ; but in vain. At 
last I resign myself to my dark fate. I find the 
following morning that the priceless matches had 
been taken downstairs to be handy for lighting 
the kitchen fire in the morning. The only really 
approjoriate x^relude to such an experience would 
be an evening at the Independent Theatre with 
Ettle Eyolf or Hedda Gabler. 

The uninitiated may thinlc this state of things 
is easily remedied. ‘Buy a dozen of Bryant and 
May’s for your exclusive use ! ’ Alas ! my friend, 
this simx)le remedy has been tried and found of 
no avail. In two days 3'ou are again matchless. 

I x)Ositivel3' believe that landladies must use them 
in their culinary operations — ^perhaps to sharpen 
up a curry, or else — and in these days it would 
be hardly surx)rising — matches must go ofi' on 
strike in the silent watches of the night. 

In one peculiarity, however, I would give much 
to be able to emulate Mrs Eobinson ; and that is 
in the sublime indifierence with which she treats 
facts — hard facts, against which most of us 
manage to bump our heads so unmercifully. To 
swear that black is white were a small feat to 
her; for in her triumxDhant rejection of any fact 
which does not please her she has been known 
to describe a London egg of very imcertain age, 
v/hich I had sent from the table, with the 
peciiliarly unsuitable x)hrase, ‘fresh as a daisy.’ 
I suggested that her sense of smeE was not acute. 

‘ Smell ! ’ she said. ‘ YTiy, I ’ve tasted it ! ’ After 
that no more could be said, and my indignation 
was softened by a generous pity. 

In the matter of time, too, Mrs Eobinson is' 
entirely indifterent to fact. In her unique ifiiEo- 
sophy she makes of man’s inexorable tyrant a 
minion whom she treats with contumely. Though 
all the clocks in the ^dcinity and all the watches 
in the house — except her own — are at one ac- 
cord, Mrs Eobinson’s time will refute them all 
if she so desires it. Perhaps, like the Hatter 
and the March Hare, she is on good terms with 
Time. 

Most landladies have a favourite lodger, gener- 
ally of the male sex ; for landladies unanimously 
seem to share the ox)inion of the Yorkshire 
agitator against Woman’s Eights, who declared as 
a starting-point that ‘Wmnman, as Wumman, is 
a mistalce.^ Certainly, ‘ wumman ’ as a lodger 
would seem to be so. 

Mrs Eobinson’s favourite lodger was a certain 
Mr Binney. He was occupied by day in wliat 
Mrs E. called ‘an ’ouse of business.’ Simpler 
foEv might have called it a shop. Mr Binney 
was treated to luxuries undreamed of by me. 
For him was cidled the choice sardine, so to 
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speak. For him hot puddings were snatched 
from my longing eyes ere I had the chance of a 
second helj)ing. 

This ‘Admirable Crichton’ had a of very 
old shippers in which, night after night, he used 
to creak upstairs and about his room, killing 
all sleep for me, whose ill-luck it was to have 
the room beneath his. T^Tien I mentioned the 
fact to Mrs Robinson her face at once assumed 
the injured air I knew so well. ‘Oh, miss,’ she 
said rej^roachfully, ‘he has such a fondness for 
them slix^joers ! He has memories about them. 
He could never give them u]d.’ What these 
strangely abiding memories were I know not. 
I have memories of quite another kind about his 
sli^Dpers. 

On one occasion, ha\dng had ‘words’ with Mrs 
Robinson, I told her I would write my orders for 
the da}^ and send them down b}'- the servant, as 
I felt it better we should not have any j)ersonal 
communication for a time. The first day this 
new method came into practice I had lying b}’- 
me a small slip of paper on which I had signed 
a receipt for the payment of an article I had 
contributed to a well-known magazine. I had 
written my orders for dinner on a similar slip of 
paper, and gave the wrong one to the servant ; 

so the august editor of Tlie received a 

strange communication from me, in which he was 
told to ‘curry what is left of the mutton, and 
boil the vegetables more thoroughly.’ Wlien I 
discovered my mistake I hastened to explain 
it ; but my manuscripts are now returned by 
him, and I believe he thinks I am a harmless 
lunatic. 

Mrs Robinson’s comments on matters dramatic, 
literary, and musical are no less unexpected than 
her attitude towards common things. After 
seeing Wilson Barrett’s production of Tlie Manx- 
man she remarked to me, ‘Oh, I do think it’s 
good for young folk to go to the theayter ! It 
does so enlighten ’em.’ I was quite ready to 
agree with her as to the latter statement ; but 
it seemed to me that her mind ran on somewhat 
uncommon lines. ‘ Have you seen ’im in the 
Shadoiu of the Gross ? ’ she continued. ‘ I read that 
in a ’alfpenny novelette, an’ I read the Prisoner 
of Zanzibar too : it was good ! ’ ‘ Had you read 

The Manxman V I asked, stifling my laughter. 
‘No,’ said Mrs Robinson thoughtfully; ‘an’ it’s 
strange I ’adn’t ; for I’ve read a lot— I’ve read 
all Mrs ’Enery Wood’s.’ 

One day, having practised for several hours at 
a difficult and uhmelodious study, I said, ‘I am 
afraid you have found my music rather trying.’ 
‘Oh no!’ she responded cheerfully; ‘J don’t 
mind. I like your nice oratorios.’ 

She mortally offended a sensitive ’cellist of my 
acquaintance by welcoming him on the doorstep 
with the following remark : ‘ Come in, sir ; come 
in. 1 know you — you’re the gent as plays the 
grumbly thing that you scrape.’ 


Good Mrs Robinson ! if your qjq should fall 
by chance on these lines, will you, I wonder, 
forgive me ? I mean it all in the kindest spirit, 
but i^rotest that while you live on me — as joints, 
coals, and more esj^eciaUy gorgonzola silently 
demonstrate you do — it is only fair that I should 
in my turn reap some benefit from my con- 
nection with you. 

‘AYE, ROMA IMMORTALISI’ 

‘ The same blue sky bends over all.’ 

Ray, nay, ’tis scarcely true. 

I never fathomed in my dreams 
Such wondrous depths of blue. 

The dewy radiance of the davm, 

How luminous and clear ! 

Across the wide Campagna’s bounds 
The distant bills draw near. 

How white upon their painted slopes 
Each nestling village shows ! 

How blue the shadowy lines that cross 
Sorracte’s lingering snows ! 

What touch of magic in the air 
Has witched the land, in sooth, 

, And to tliis old, world-weary Rome 
Restored the glow of youth ? 

Her paths are worn by many a foot, 

Her stones by many a stain ; 

The record of her woes doth keep 
The measure of earth’s pain. 

Yet still the scented wind, that sways 
The white acacia flowers, 

Doth breathe through many a ruined shrine 
The charm of Flora’s bowers. 

The wild-rose haunts the hedgerow still ; 

While gaily, overhead. 

Each crumbling, creviced wall doth flaunt 
Its poppy-wreath of red. 

From chink to chink among the stones 
The shining lizards run ; 

The yellow butterfly floats forth 
To frolic in the sun. 

By yon brown fane, whose lichened' dome 
Has viewed a thousand springs, 

Still jubilant, alert, elate. 

The thi’ush his p£ean sings. 

Athwart the radiapt blue of heaven 
The ilex darkly glooms ; 

The shadow of the cypress lies 
Across a land of tombs. 

But yet beneath that sky serene 
No shade may long dismay, 

When conquering spring in triumph rides 
Along the Appian Way. 

M. Gtraham. . 
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‘What d’ye lack, iny noble masters? What d’ye lack?’ 

—Old Street Cry, 

|HE era wherein the omnipresent 
typewriter has smoothed the rough 
and too frequently divergent paths of 
editor and author has inaugurated 
also the ‘ Contributors’ Guide ’ — a 
compendium which, though it occu- 
pies less than a score of pages in the Literary 
Year-Book, is yet skilfully designed to guard the 
inaugural steps of the writer against the countless 
pitfalls besetting the path he aspires to tread. 

A few useful if somewhat trite remarks respect- 
ing the desirability of writing on only one side of 
the paper, and of having all manuscripts type- 
written, preface the list of the principal magazines 
and periodicals and their special requirements. 
The compiler makes some wise observations on 
the necessity of discretion in the matter of sub- 
mitting manuscripts. He lays stress upon fresh- 
ness of idea and subject, and denounces the 
old-fashioned article dealing with the dead world. 
In his opinion, Hhe interest of the public is in 
living people and in living material.’ 

It is in the details supplied "by each individual 
editor as to the class of literary matter he esteems 
acceptable to his particular journal that the interest 
concentrates. Even in these latter days it is a 
distinct achievement to have rent that veil of 
courtesy from behind whose folds the all-powerful 
editor blandly issues those neat little printed forms 
wherein, with compliments and thanlcs, ‘ he regrets 
his inability to use the accompanying manuscript.’ 

Towards the persuasive Mr Herbert Morrah, who 
is responsible for the conduct of the Guide, the 
author’s gratitude abounds when he discovers that, 
at his instigation, not only do these dignitaries 
condescend to state what manner of matter they 
prefer, but even in certain cases become confidential 
to the extent of frankly telling the price they are 
prepared tfo pay for it ; though, as a rule, the 
higher-class journals maintain a becoming silence 
on the question of honorarium. 

The length of contributions in demand is 
No. 269.— Yol. YI. [All Bights 


heterogeneous to a jiuzzling degree, ranging as it 
does from articles of five hundred words to 
one-hundred-thousand-word serials ; though close 
study of the Guide convinces that the literary 
conditions most in request are curtailed articles , 
and very short stories. The Universal Magazine, 
Good Words, and Hearth and Home set three thou- 
sand words as the limit of their minor fiction, and 
the editors of Macmillan^ s, Pearson^s, Pall Mall, 
Idler, Royal, HarmswortNs, and the Gaptain do not 
crave tales that exceed four thousand words. 
GornJhill Magazine allows five hundred words 
more, and the Gentxtry, Chambers’s Journal, Lnglish 
Illustrated, Englislnooman, and the Ladxfs Eealm 
would not reject a story because its words chanced 
to number five thousand ; while such a publication 
as McGlurds Magazine makes six thousand its maxi- 
mum. The Windsor, recognising with admirable 
discretion that the best writing cannot be woven 
b}^ measure like ribbons, declares length dependent 
on subject. 

Scribner’s and Temple Bar are willing to consider 
tales of variant lengths, and in almost every 
instance articles ought to fill less space than 
fiction. The ruler of the Fortxiightly Review is 
open to accejit articles on social, literary, and 
political topics even though they run to seven 
thousand words. 

The special requirements of the multifarious 
publications are amazingly diverse. Only one 
editor, who, we presume, is y oiing, elects to invite 
poetical contributions. The Lady’s Gazette, while 
inviting stories of a domestic character, repu- 
diates adventurous work or that dealing with 
detectives. The Century Magazine makes no secret 
that in its pages English contributions are wanted 
less than American ; while McClure’s, not so ex- 
clusive, remarks that although the magazine has 
many articles based on American life, almost any 
subject well treated finds a chance of acceptance. 

The editor of the Strand, displaying a width of 
view worthy his journal’s circulation, is ready to 
consider articles of general interest, and always 
finds records of strange experiences acceptable ; 
Besey'ved.l Jan. 24, 1903. 
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Lilt, to ameliorate tlie heart-sickness > attendant on 
deferred hope, he thoughtfully adds that, owing to 
the enormous amount of manuscripts received, he 
finds it impossible to guarantee an answer within 
a definite time. Ghaniber^s Journal has use for 
high-class fiction and articles of current interest. 
Maom/illan^s Magazine needs articles on histoiy, 
travel, and general subjects ; while BlachwooJs, 
nearly akin, accei)ts articles on sport, travel, and 
history. The Fall Mall Magazine wants stories 
and articles of a length of four thousand words ; 
the payment varies. Tein])le Bar requires literary 
essays, historical and biographical articles, and 
fiction. Cassell’s Magazine likes fresh, crisp stories 
complete in one number, and bright, topical articles 
(three or four months ahead of date) capable of 
effective illustration. The Woman at Rome will 
consider short stories, sketches, and articles of 
general or domestic interest. Pearson’s delights in 
bright, popular matter j and Harmsiuorth’s, ivhile 
wanting bright, romantic short stories, confesses 
to finding very short stories of between fifteen 
hundred and three thousand words, and articles 
of between one and two thousand, useful where 
longer compositions could not be accej)ted. 
Gram2)ton’s Magazine allows intending contributors 
the widest possible scope, but hints that nothing 
should be submitted ‘unless of considerable merit 
or importance.’ The Wide World Magazine wants 
true stories of adventure and incident ; also 
articles on curious and out-of-the-way subjects, 
all being illustrated by sets of striking photo- 
graphs. The Queen wishes articles of about a 
thousand words in length ; drawings or good 
photographs may accompany the contributions. 
The average remuneration is twenty-five shillings 
a column. The Ladie^ Field gives preference 
to ‘such matter as will interest cultured sports- 
women.’ Sketches, light articles, and dialogues 
are desired by the Goiirt Circular; and Vanity 
Fair declares that, like the racks in a railway- 
carriage, it is intended for light articles only. 

The courteous editor of the Monthly Review, 
after politely expressing his happiness in receiving 
manuscripts, requests his correspondents in the 
case of unsolicited manuscripts to excuse him from 
replying otherwise than by formal printed letter, 
and to state whether he is offered the refusal of 
the manuscript indefinitely or only for a limited 
period. ’WTiere the offer is indefinite, he regret- 
fully declines to be answerable for time or oppor- 
tunities lost through his adverse decision after 
long consideration. The Nineteenth Oentury and 
After and the Saturday Review, with a lack of 
civility that strikes harshly after such courtly 
punctilio, unite in haughtilj’' refusing to return 
rejected manuscripts, even when the harmless 
necessary stamps are enclosed. 

Panel 0 does not solicit contributions, but returns 
them to the senders if accompanied by envelopes 
properly addressed. Both the Illustrated London 
A^ews and the Sketch admit their preference for 


work by members of their staffs ; and only in the 
‘ rarest cases ’ is outside matter accepted by the 
Literary JVorkl. The Sjyeaker announces bluntly 
that for its pages outside contributions are not 
invited. The editor of the SjAiere declines to 
consider manuscripts of any kind unless he has 
been previously approached as to their possible 
utilit}^, and to the Tatler the same rule a]Dplies. 
The Westoninster Gazette is prepared to consider 
stories, sketches, and general articles. The Leisure 
Hour briefly requests aspiring authors to study 
the magazine. 

The wide fields of learning, science, art, travel, 
and Church affairs are open to writers for the 
Pilot (which has undergone the unprecedented 
fate of a literary resurrection) ; while the New 
Age has a leaning towards short, pithy articles 
(from one thousand to two thousand five hun- 
dred words in length) on political, economic, 
social, literary, and religious topics. In the case 
of the Spectator manuscripts are returned if 
possible, and a preliminary letter is not asked 
for. 

Specific 'matters the United Service Magazine 
wishes to treat are travel and military topics of 
the day, naval or military history, and strategy, 
tactics, drill, and naval or military administration. 
Commercial Intelligence desires short 
articles likely to further the interests of British 
trade, but pointedly remarlcs that ‘articles scold- 
ing the British manufacturer are not invited.’ 

Eor To-day bright short stories are always 
welcome, also articles on graver subjects when 
first-rate. Woman invites topical articles of* a 
light nature and interviews only, and prefers 
stories that are ‘dramatic and show knowledge of 
human character.’ 

Amidst the heterogeneous confusion of prefer- 
ence or dislike, it surprises one to find the less 
important publications the more exacting and 
definite in their demands. M.A,P., for instance, 
requires new, true, and original anecdotes, and 
pen-portraits of men and women of the day • 
also two-thousand-two-hundred- word tales ‘ with 
pleasant tone, pleasant ending, and strong plot.’ 
The Princess Novelette solicits stories of strong 
love interest, with dramatic treatment. Home 
Ghat, too, wants strong love interest, with a 
pleasant tone ; while tales of a ‘ hapjDy tone ’ 
will recommend themselves to the Home Circle. 
The comjDrehensive taste of Young People fancies 
‘short chatty articles of healthy religious tone, 
interesting to children of seven to seventy years 
of age,’ in addition to ‘tales of school-life, city- 
life, life on the sea, fairy-tales, Nature parables, 
&c.’ The Girli Frimd, evidently determined to 
give the public good value for the halfpenny 
which is its price, asks for serial stories .running 
from seventy to one hundred thousand words in 
length, said stories to be ‘ healthy in tone, 
moderately sensational, ivith a strong love interest, 
plenty of pathos, and a conventional happy 
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ending ^ ! Should there exist a gifted author so 
fortunate as to have achieved a novel fulfilling 
all these requirements, let him straightway convey 
it to Harms worth Buildings, E.G., and there 
receive the guerdon due his labours. 

It is with considerable diffidence that the 
writer approaches the delicate question of re- 
muneration : a diffidence evidently shared by the 
amalgamated editors, to judge from the in- 
genuity they reveal in avoiding the subject. 

Though many editors merely state that re- 
muneration is always given, that it varies, that 
matter is paid by arrangement, or that aU con- 
tributions are paid for, others are franker — some 
unnecessarily so. The editor of the Btrand says 
he liberally rewards all accepted work ; that of 
the Lachfs Magazine describes his payment as 
^ prompt and liberal.^ The Lad'ifs Gazette pays ‘ at 
a fair rate;^ Life and Worlc remunerates all con- 
tributors ‘ liberally.' The Liberal Review offers 
- very high rates for special articles.' The Windsor 
Magazine rewards according to ^ quality,' the Army 
and Navy Gazette ‘ at the editor's discretion,' Black 
and White ‘on the merits of each article,' the 
Onlooker ‘according to value of contribution,' and 
Pearson^ s Weekly gives ‘ good payment on merit 
only.' Several go so far as to state the terms they 
are prepared to give in undisguised pounds and 
shillings. Thus, Ecicnce Siftings offers sums rang- 
ing from five shillings to five guineas a column, 
and one wonders how often the highest rate is. 
awarded. The Artist pays an average of a 
guinea a page of eight hundred words, while the 
Stndio gives an average price of a guinea a page. 
Tit-Bits invariably pays a guinea a column, and 
Answers ‘generally,' as also does the anti-vivi- 
section organ, the Zoophilist, The Boys* Own 
Paper gives a guinea a page ; so does the British 
Printer, Amongst journals offering a guinea 
a thousand words are the Girld Own- Papier, 
Woman, Womanhood, and Forget-me-not, The 
editor of M,A.P, recompenses outside contributors 
only with a guinea a thousand words, but he 
professes his willingness to fee commissioned 
articles at the rate of from two to four guineas 
a thousand. 

The guinea would aj^pear to be a favouiite coin 
with editors. Cassell* s Saturday Journal pays a 


guinea for each column of about seven hundred 
words ; the Church Family Paper considers a 
guinea sufficient payment for each article ; Home 
Circle pays ‘ about ' a guinea a page ; and Spare 
Moments rewards the writers of two-thousand- 
word stories of good plot and dramatic interest 
with a guinea for each tale. 

When, on rare occasions, the Revieio of Reviews 
acce]3ts outside contributions it pays at ‘ the 
ordinary magazine rates : ' a puzzling statement, 
considering the amazing diversity existing as to 
terms ; while a periodical now defunct, which was 
nothing if not unique, seemed almost to flout 
the notion of writers expecting emolument, for it 
stated that remuneration, ‘if required,' would be 
‘at the rate of one halfi^enny a word.' 

Eive pounds a page is the top note in the 
National Revievis scale of payment, which in 
certain instances descends as low as ten shillings. 
The Educational Review offers from five to ten 
shillings for a page of four hundred and twenty 
words ; Farm and Home, twelve shillings a 
column ; Cycling News, ten shillings a column of 
ninety lines ; and the Bazaar, twelve shillings 
each thousand words. 

Foreign iDublishers afford little inducement to 
home authors. The Canadian Magazine i)romises 
twelve shillings a thousand words for f our- thousand - 
word articles ; the Madras Review, which specially 
solicits English contributions, names two to five 
rupees a page. The Indian Review, which also 
desires English contributions and makes abso- 
lutely no restriction as to choice of subject, 
holds out the unenticing bait of half-a-guinea a 
page. 

Lest these depressing figures should warn unin- 
formed aspirants from taking the printward path, 
it is only fair to state that, with but few excep- 
tions, the terms paid by the many editors who 
maintain a dignified reserve on the. question of 
honorariiun vary from two to twenty guineas a 
thousand words ; the larger sum usually including 
the American serial riglits. Many of the older- 
established j)^l>hcations have not adopted the 
system of reckoning by the number of words, 
and prefer to remunerate by the number of pages 
filled ; but, hoAvever arrived at, the same result 
is usually reached. 


BAEBE OF GRAND BATOIJ. 


CHAPTER IX. — AN UPHEAVAL. 


EOEGE'S next visit to the Light 
brought him only vexation of spirit 
and consequent increase of malevo- 
lence. Pierre received him with 
gloomy impassivity. Barbe flatly 
refused to come dovm out of the 
lantern. When, in desperation, he plucked up 
spirit to follow her there she immediately descended, 


and would not throw him so much as a single look, 
much less a word. 

Pierre had no wish to embroil himself with the 
wealthiest man in Plenevec — a man, too, who had 
ample opportunities of damaging oue behind one’s 
back, and who would have no hesitation in doing 
so to further his own ends or pay off his own 
scores. So he held aloof ; and if he derived any 
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enjoy iiient from the quiet game of liicle-aiid-seelc, 
he did not sliow it. He had no desire for Barbe 
to marry any one. It would bring changes into 
the level life which for twelve years had amply 
satisfied him. Still, when she did inaiTy, as he 
supposed she one day would, he would prefer the 
mail with the money to the man without it. 
So, knowing that George’s suit was, for the present 
at all events, useless, he gave him a free hand ; 
and when George sulkily gave up the chase and 
dropped into a chair near him, all he said was, 

‘ It ’s no use at present, mon gars. She is crazA- 
for Alain Carbonec.’ 

^ Confusion ! ’ snapped George, and pufted curses 
through his pipe. 

That night, in the boat, he found it difficult to 
keep his hands off Alain. A crack over the head 
while the other bent over to the nets, and it would 
be done. But — behind that rose tAvo upright posts 
and a slant-edged knife ; and, much as he hated 
Alain, he had no desire to take his last look through 
tlie narroAv AvindoAv on his account. A second dis- 
appearance from the Cadoual boat avouM never pass 
unnoticed ; and Alain Carbonec aa’us not like old 
Jeannot. He Avas no fool, he did not drink, and 
he Avas not the kind of man aa'Iio tumbled 0A*er- 
board of his own accord. So George giniAved his 
heart in a silence that Avas denser and blacker than 
the night, and thought much ; and AA'hen a man like 
George Cadoual thinks much under such conditions, 
it behoves the man about AA*hom he is thinking to 
be on his guard. 

If only Cadoual’s ill-humour could have contented 
itself Avith silence and evil thoughts tlie night might 
have passed Avithout untoward happening ; but the 
A'cry (piietness of Alain’s bearing aa'us giill and 
Avormwood to him. All the envy, hatred, and 
malice of his eA*il nature boiled and seethed Avithin 
him like the contents of a AA'itcli’s caldron. He 
kept his tongue Avithin his teeth as long as he could, 
and then Siiid : 

*So you no longer visit the Light, mon hiaii P 

‘ Hoav then 1 ' asked Alain. 

‘ The moth no longer goes to its candle ? ’ 

^ Hoav ’s that '? ’ asked Alain imjAerturbably. 

‘ Or if it goes it goes secretly, so that it can haA'e 
its candle all to itself.’ 

" Who goes by himself chooses his oaaui conqAany,’ 
&iid Alain curtly. 

^ It is true, and inflicts it on ma’m’selle 
also.’ 

‘That’s as it may be, Ma’m’selle is her oaa'u 
mistress.’ 

‘ As to that,’ said Cadoual, Avich a nasty shrug, 
the flaAmur of AAdiich Avent into his voice, ‘you pro- 
bably knoAV more about it than any one else. I 
confess I haA’e my doubts ’ 

Then a SAvinging bloAv on the side of the head 
sent him floundering among the fish in the bottom 
of the boat ; and as he scrambled up AA'ith his 
mouth full of fish-scales and curses, another sting- 
ing bloAV in the face sent liim back again. He 


sat for a moment, then picked up a heaty 
stone out of the ballast and hurled it at Alain’s 
head. 

It AA’as a clear night, Avith an amazing Avealth of 
stars, but no moon. The Avaves, AA'hen they broke 
against the side of the boat or by reason of carrying 
their heads too high, Avere shot Avith phosphorescent 
gleams. Not a light to fight by if any choice Avere 
left to one : a light, nevertheless, by Avhich stones 
might be hurled Avith fair prospect of hitting AA'hen 
the object aimed at Avas only six feet aAvay, and 
the stones came AA'hizzing at Alain as fast as Cadoual 
could stoop and fling them. One caught him at last 
on the shoulder. As he reeled, the boat Avobbled 
to the smack of a AvaA'e, and he measured his length 
among the cargo. Without rising, he flung his 
body over toAA'ards Cadoual in a blind fury, plucked 
his legs from imder him before he kneAv AA’hat Avas 
coming, and the tAvo men grappled fiercely among the 
sliddering fish. Cadoual foamed curses and fought 
anyhoAV ; but the blazing fiend that for the moment 
possessed Alain Avasted nothing on Avords. All it 
Avanted AA'as the feel of Cadoual’s throat crumpling 
under its fingers of steel, or the sound of his black 
head pulping against the side of the boat or the 
pieces of rock beloAV. Alain Carbonec Avas never 
nearer murder than he AA'as at that moment. When 
man and devil come to grips like this, the devil 
Avins the fight and the Avinner’s soul as Avell. Never 
AA'as Alain Carbonec’s soul in greater peril than AA’hen 
his fingers Avorked into Cadoual’s throat at last, and 
he felt the muscles slipping about under them like 
a bundle of greasy cords. He Avas panting through 
his nostrils like a spent stag. He threAv up his face 
for air AA’hile his fingers still gripped the other’s 
throat. Far aAA’ay to the east the light on Grand 
Bayou beat softly in and out like the pulsing of a 
golden heart. It Avhispered ‘Barbe 1 Barbe ! Barbe ! ’ 
It beiit through the AA'hirling red mist that filled 
his brain to bursting, and his exultant hands reluc- 
tantly loosed their grip. 

‘ Mon Dwu I mon I)icn ! ’ he inurnmred, aghast 
at the recognition of that AA’hich Avas in him. And 
the devil slix:)ped over the giiuAvale into the black 
AA’ater. 

No Avord x)assed betAA’een the tAA’O men till they 
had landed in the early morning, and had got the 
fish ashore, Avashed the nets, and made the boat 
all ready for the next cruise. Then said Alain 
quietly : 

‘It is better that aa’c part before worse comes 
of it. There is that betAveen us AA’hich makes for 
trouble. You Avill get another man, and I Avill get 
another X3lace.’ 

‘ It is all one,’ groAA’led Cadoual. ‘ Go anvAA'here 
you please.’ 

‘ If ever I hear of you saying one Avord against 
Ma’m’selle Carcassone I ’ll shake the life out of you, 
as I came near to doing last night,’ said Alain, and 
AA’alked aAA’ay home to bed. 

Alain found no difficulty in getting another place. 
He Avas recognised as a clever seaman and a lucky 
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fislierman, and liis bright face alone was worth its 
place in any man’s boat ; but Cadonal found it no 
easy matter to make good his loss. He fell back for 
a time on riff-raff and ne’er-do-weels, which even so 
small a place as Plenevec could supply, and after a 
time he laid up his boat and let the fish go in 
peace. 

Eor a week Pierre Carcassone had not been ashore, 
and then Alain discovered that his supplies were 
being taken out to him b}’’ one of the shore boats to 
save him the necessity of coming for them. 

That day Alain clambered down the side of 
Cap Rehel and swam out to the Light ; but the 
door was bolted against him, and he could not 
get in. He climbed the iron rungs and beat on 
the door with his fists ; but he might as well 
have hammered the side of the lighthouse. So he 
chose a smooth slab, and sat in the sun to warm 
and dry, and whistled gaily to let Barbe know 
that he was there, and to show Pierre what good 
spirits he was in. 

‘ Alain ! ’ dropped softly from the gallery at last, 
like a voice from lieaven, and he jumped up and 
stood below her. 

‘ How goes it with thee, Barbe ? ’ 

Her face looked shadowed and downcast from 
where he stood. He moved farther out, and the 
shadow's lifted somew'hat. 

‘ I am sad for w'ant of thee, Alain. And 
thou 1 ’ 

‘ Shall I climb up to thee by the rod ? ’ he said, 
pointing to the thick rope of tw'isted copper which 
ran up the shaft to let the lightning down into 
the water. 

‘ Nay, I like thee better at a distance with a w^hole 
neck,’ she said. 

‘ I believe it would carry me.’ 

‘ If you try I shall go inside.’ 

‘ How^ long is this to go on, Barbe ? lam like a 
staiwdng dog for wnnt of thee.’ 

‘ We must wait. Perhaps he wall think better 
of it. I w'ill have nothing to say to George 
Cadoual — not if he came every day for a hundred 
years.’ 

‘ I have said good-bye to him. He came to look 
at me as if he woidd like to knock me on tlie head. 
One cannot work with a man who looks at one like 
that. It is not comfortable.’ 

‘Wliat will you do? You w'on’t go away and 
leave me all alone, Alain ? ’ 

‘ I W'ill never go aw'ay until I take thee wdth me, 
Barbe. I am in Jan Gode}'’s boat, and all goes w'eU. 
Cadoual is away on a journey, so he w'ill not trouble 
thee for a time.’ 

^ Dieib mcrci! Would he might never return 
from it ! ’ 

‘ That is too much to hope for. But if he w'orries 
thee I W'ill break his neck if thou sayest the w'ord, 
dearest’ 

So they talked for a time, and Barbe was cheered 
by his visit ; though, as for Alain, he would have 
given all their words for one sweet kiss. 


Twdce again in similar fashion he visited her, and 
their love but grew^ the stronger for tlie scantiness 
of its nourishment ; for love, once firmly rooted, has 
hidden springs to draw^ from though all around be 
drought and desert sand or solid rock and salty 
sea. 

Then Cadoual returned from his journeying, but 
met no w'armer w^elcome from Barbe w'hen he row^ed 
out to the Light than he had done before ; and yet 
he seemed satisfied wdth his visit. 

Wlien Alain scrambled up out of the w'ater tw'o 
days later he saw^ w'ith surprise and satisfaction 
that, for the first time since liis interview w'ith 
Pierre, the door of the Light wvas open. He 
needed no invitation, but ran up the rungs and 
entered. 

Pierre w'as sitting smoking in the living-room 
wdth a face of gloomy intention. He had been 
waiting for him for the last tw'o days. 

As soon as he saw Alain he called, ^ Barbe ! ’ and 
Barbe’s voice answered from the room above, and 
she came slowly down the ladder. At sight of 
Alain her face flashed into light. She gave a glad 
cry, and ran towards him. 

‘ It is thou, Alain ? ’ and she glanced with quick 
surprise at her father, and w'ondered what it 
meant. Could the hoped-for time have come so 
soon ! 

Then Pierre raised his hand w'ith a sharp ‘ Tenez!^ 
and there was that in his face that chilled their 
leaping blood and filled them w'ith foreboding. He 
placed a chair in a certain position for Alain, and 
another not far from it for Barbe, and in a harsh 
voice said, ‘ Sit ! ’ 

At the w’ord they sat and looked at him in 
wonder. 

‘Now, listen!’ he said through his teeth, and 
inside his sallow^ cheeks they saw his jaw's grinding 
against one another. ‘Seventeen years ago that 
happened w'hich broke my life. I came home from 
a voyage across seas, and found my home broken up 
and my w'ife gone away with another man, one 
Paul Kervec. I followed them iip, and found them 
here. I came in upon them unawares. Kervec sat 
therej where you sit’ — he pointed at Alain. ‘My 
'wife sat therej where you sit’ — ^he pointed at 
Barbe. 

They both sat staring at him in wide-e 3 ’ed wonder, 
which changed instantly to horror. 

‘ Kervec I stabbed before he could rise. He fell 
on the floor in a heap just there where you sit. 
M}' wife tried to get to the ladder ; but I caught 
her b}* the hair and pulled her back. She begged 
for her life ; but it was past that, and I killed her 
there in the comer behind the ladder. Upstairs 
were their tw'o children, a boy and a girl. I was 
tempted to kill them too ; but I did not. I tended 
the light that night, and next morning carried the 
children to Plenevec, and gave myself up. Tlie^' 
understood my reasons, and that I could not have 
done otherw'ise. The girl was taken b}^ the Sisters 
of the Sacred Heart at St Pol ; the boy was taken 
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away to Plougastel by a sister of Kervec^s, and 
brought up there under her own name of Carbonec. 
You are the boy ^ — to Alain, who sprang out of his 
chair in a fury of amazement — ^ and you ^ — to Barbe, 
who sat white and trembling — ^are the girl. Eow — 
you see ^ 

^ It is a lie,^ foamed Alain — ^ a lie — a lie ! ’ 

‘ Ask your aunt at Plougastel,^ said the old man 
grirnly.^ 

will ask her, and then I will cram it down 
your throat^ 

^Bien ! Ask her first’ 

have kept my hands off you because you 
were — because I believed you to be Barbe’s 

father. If you are not, then ’ and he seemed 

lilve to spring on the old man and shake the life 
out of him. 

‘ Eh hieiz I ’ said Pierre, backing awaj', ‘ I have 
behaved like one to her, and it will not help you 
to kill me.’ 

^ Oh Alain, Alain 1 ’ wailed Barbe, who had sat 
stunned by the blow. ^Is it possible? Is it 
possible ? ’ 

'ISTo, it is not possible,’ stormed Alain. ‘It is a 
vile lie coined by that — man, to part us, Barbe. 
Sister of mine thou art not, I swear, for I love 
thee as never brother loved sister since the world 
began.’ 

‘And it is not as a brother that I love thee, 
Alain.’ 

‘ Mon Bieu I no, I should hope not. Do not 
believe it, Barbe. It is all a lie.’ And then, as 
the thought suddenly struck him : ‘ But, Dieu-de- 
Dien! if thou art my sister, Barbe, then it is I 
who should have the care of thee, and he has no 
claim on thee. Come with me, dear one, and I will 
care for thee.’ 

Por a moment they all three stood stock-still 
staring at one another : Barbe with a sudden light 
of hope fulfilled in her eyes ; Alain flaming with 
love and wrath ; Pierre caught in his owi toils, for, 
in spite of all his thinlving, he had not thought of 
tills. 

‘ Eun up and get your things, Barbe, and I will 
drop the boat,’ said Alain. 

‘Eo!’ cried Pierre. ‘You are at all events 
my daughter by adoj^tion. You shall not go ; ’ 
and he moved towards the ladder as though to 
stop her. 

‘You!’ shouted Alain, swinging up a chair by 
the back. ‘You are finished. You have made 
enough trouble in the world. One little bit more 
and I will send you out of it in pieces;’ and 
he towered above the shrinking man, and seemed 
double his usual size, while the other dwindled 
before him. 

‘ Go, then, Barbe,’ said Alain. ‘ I vdll await thee 
here ; ’ and Barbe’s white feet tvdnkled up into the 
gloom above. 

She ran up joyfully, all aquiver with delicious 
tremors at the thought of going away with Alain. 
IIoAV her heart had ached, tiE her body ached in 


sympathy, just for the sight of him I And here 
she was going away with him — alone with Alain I 
Glory 1 The very thought of it was so upsetting 
that her head was in a whirl. She could scarce 
think W'hat to take and what to leave, and her 
hands trembled so that they would not answer to 
her will. 

To go away with Alain 1 She hung over the 
black oak chest where her few possessions were 
kept. She took out one thing after another, and 
already they looked strange to her from the change 
that was in herself. Her point of view had altered 
in the last few minutes. Her life had been over- 
turned, and everything was to begin anew, for 
was she not going away with Alain ? With 
Alain I 

Then, as the first tumultuous shock of it wore off 
and her brain began to work more calmly, her hands 
clenched themselves tightly on the rim of the oaken 
chest, and her eyes grew thoughtful — grew fixed and 
dark until the intensity of her thought. She gazed 
down into the chest with so fixed and gloomy a 
stare at last that one might have thought a corpse 
lay hidden there, and that she had turned up some 
of its bones. Minette leapt softly into the chest 
and began daintily poking about to find out what 
was wrong, and Pippo tinned over the things on the 
floor with his inquisitive beak, and eyed them sagely 
with his one eye ; but Barbe paid no heed to them, 
and presently she sank down on the floor among 
her j)Oor little belongings, her head drooped doum 
on to her arms, and she wept stormily thougli in 
silence. For the realisation of what she had been 
going to do came suddenly upon her and struck her 
like a blow. 

Alain’s sister ! Never 1 Her whole being re- 
volted at the thought. 

Alain’s — sister ! Mon Bieu I mon Bieu 1 It could 
not be. She did not want him as a brother. As 
everything else, her whole being cried aloud for 
him. But — his sister 1 

She flung the things back into the chest, and got 
up heavily and went down the ladder. 

The men stood fronting one another in silence. 

‘Alain,’ she whispered, ‘I cannot. It would be 
like believing it. It is not possible ’ 

‘But yes, thou shalt come with me, Barbe,’ he 
cried, with an angry stamp. ‘Y^e unll prove it a 
lie; but I cannot leave thee here with him. By 
his own words I have more right to thee than he. 
Come, dearest, and I will see to thee.’ 

He threw his wet arm round her and drew her to 
the lower ladder. 

‘ But not as thy sister, Alain ! ’ she cried, trembling 
under his arm. 

He bent and kissed her working lips, and shmvered 
hot kisses on her flaming face. 

‘ Dost feel like a sister to me ? ’ he said. ‘ Do I 
kiss thee like a brother ? ’ 

‘ My man 1 my man ! ’ she cried, knitting her 
arms round his neck, and straining him to her with 
all the wild abandonment of her love. 
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How often in tlie coming times tlieir tlionglits 
turned back to that first aU-too-brief voyage towards 
the new life ! Eor Alain could hardly row for de- 
light of her presence. His blue e3^es blazed with 
rapture on her blushing face, do^vncast, in spite 
of the tumultuous joy that was in her, lest there 
should be any truth in Pierre’s revelation. When 
his gladness bubbled up beyond the power of looks 
to exjDress, Alain drew his oars iip short to the 
rowlocks, and flinging back his yellow locks, he 
scrambled precariously over to her, fell on his knees 
before her, and drew her down to him and kissed her 
passionately. Once, after raining kisses on her face 
till she covered it with her little brown hands, he 
bent and wildly kissed her feet till, with a startled 


exclamation, she drew them up under her short blue 
skirts. 

‘Little sister! little sister!’ he laughed with scorn 
of Pierre and his lies, ‘I could almost eat thee for 
very love.’ 

‘Do not say it, Alain. I will not be thy sister.’ 

‘ Not for one moment, beloved. Sisters are good, 
no doubt, though I never had one ; but a wife is 
worth them all, and thou shalt be my wife, my 
verj'- ovm.’ 

The}^ looked back for a moment at the tall white 
shaft gleaming cold against a great black rain-cloud 
that was driving up from the west, then they turned 
the corner into the bay, where Plenevec lay in front, 
and Alain rowed swiftly ashore. 


WHERE POISOHOHS SNAKES ARE PAMPERED. 


UTSIDEBS who are unacq[uainted 
with the numerous quaint and 
bewildering social and religious 
institutions of the two British 
districts of South Canara and 
Malabar and the two native states 
of Travancore and Cochin — all four of which lie 
on the south-west coast of India, and are believed 
by the natives to have been miraculously reclaimed 
from the sea — can form no adequate idea of the 
extent to which the cobra, at once the most 
poisonous and the least wanton or aggressive genus 
of Indian snakes, is pamjDered, protected, and 
propitiated in these four little provinces. It is 
not meant to assert that serpent- worship and the 
propitiation of snake-divinities is a peculiarity of 
these provinces, for we have abundant historical 
evidence that such worship) overspread nearly all 
Asia at a very remote period, and even crej)t into 
portions of southern Europe ; but it never else- 
where assumed such a tenacious hold on the 
people as it has done in the region mentioned, 
nor did it anywhere else break out in such 
startling and fantastic shapes. Further, , in no 
other part has it been able to resist so successfully 
the invading forces of other schools of religious 
thought and belief. 

So far as South Canara and Malabar are 
concerned, the liberal and judicious influences 
of British rule have considerably lowered the 
status of the sacred cobra; and many a pious 
Hindu, whose forefathers bowed down and wor- 
shipped the reptile and expected all sorts of 
extraordinary favours from it in return, does not 
scriqfie now to make four annas by polishing off 
a snake with a stick and carrying the carcass to 
a public ofiice for the usual reward offered by a 
generous Government. In Travancore and Cochin, 
however, where the revolutionary forces of a 
foreign system of civilisation have as yet made 
but little impression on the popular mind, the 
old order of things goes on in much the same 


way as it did a thousand years ago, and Hindus, 
high and low, rich and poor, still venerate the 
cobra as a divinity, and consider it a heinous 
crime not only to injure the reptile, but even to 
neglect its slightest interests. To take the case 
of Travancore alone, from the single fact that 
the district contains no fewer than from fifteen 
thousand to twenty thousand shrines dedicated ex- 
clusiveU to the pro2:)itiatory worship of snakes, one 
is somewhat in a p)Osition to understand the inten- 
sity and popularity of this ancient form of worship. 
These shrines are invariably in honour of the 
minor dhdnities of the countiy, some of them 
being of venerable age and more than local 
repute, and possessing extensive and valuable 
proj)erties for their maintenance and for the 
cost of the numerous ceremonies which their 
keepers have to perform from time to time. 
They have an interesting mythological origin. 
A legend says that the first batch of colonists 
whom Parasu Eama marched into the country 
found it so arid that they fled back to their old 
homes. During their absence serj)ents from the 
lower world entered into j)ossession ; and when 
the colonists were taken back they made a des- 
perate eftbrt to exjDel the invaders. The war was 
fierce and long ; but nothing vailed against 
the invaders, and at length a compromise was 
eftected, the interlopers being allowed to remain, 
but to confine themselves strictly to the south- 
west corner of every occupied garden or com- 
IDOund. It was also arranged that the demarcated 
plots should be untouched by knife or spade, so 
as to allow the vegetation to flourish and aflford 
a congenial habitation for the snakes. The terms 
of this treaty are still adhered to, the vegetation 
in serpent-groves being ''vhen it 

encroaches on the rest of the garden. 

Thus came into existence the sarpa Icavoos^ or 
serpent-shrines, of the ancient republic of Kerala. 
In these shrines the Hindus set down fantastic 
idols of serpents on a stone basement, and the 
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slirine is protected Idv a mud wall. It is essential 
to the welfare of the householders that they 
should make periodical offerings of dough and 
milk and cooked rice to the serj)entine habitues 
of the shrine, and place lights and chant hymns 
in order to be assured of their favour. 

One of the most important of the shrines dates 
back from time out of reckoning. It is attached 
to the illoniy or household, of a wealth}^ Hambudri 
Brahman. In the days before it existed a 3 ^outh 
of the family married a maiden of a neighbouring 
house. Though respectable, the parents of the 
maiden were in reduced circumstances, and her 
only marriage portion was a much- venerated stone 
idol of the household serpent -divinity. The 
maiden carried this to her new home, and devoutty 
worshipped it eveiy day. In time she became a 
mother, and was delivered of a boy and a snake. 
The snake-child was sent dovui into an under- 
ground cellar and brought up there. Hereafter 
the family enjoyed great and uninterrupted pros- 
perity, thanks to the wonderful talisman and 
the serpentine offspring. Down to the x^reseut 
day, to the surname of the male members of the 
family are tacked on the name of the serj)ent- 
god and that of the woman who was x)rivileged 
to give birth to it. It is further related that 
when the entire country was devastated by a 
great conflagration this particular serpent-shrine 
was spared by Agni in response to the x)rayers 
of the progeny of the serpent to whom the lady 
liad given birth. Once a year, in the imder- 
ground cellar of the house, as well as in the 
grove to the south-west of the compound, dough 
and milk oflerings are placed. The door of the 
cellar is kept closed for three days, and lest the 
prying eyes of persons who, like Tennyson’s low 
cliurl, are ‘ compact of thanldess earth ’ should 
stealthily tr}’- to subterranean 

chamber, the ladies of the household cover every 
crevice and aperture with their big ]D^Bn-leaf 
umbrellas. On the third day the door is oj)ened, 
and the remnants of the offering are throum into 
a tank as unfit for human consumx)tion. It is 
noteworthy that the dough and milk have to be 
prepared and the oflering made by the oldest 
female member of the family. 

In addition to the special feasts, there are 
daily ceremonies. Every morning the king and 
the queen of the serpents are bathed, and fruit 
and milk are offered to them ; at noon cooked 
rice is offered, and fried grain follows after a 
reasonable interval has been allowed to these 
lucky creatures to digest the choice viands that 
have gone before. On certain star-days the idols 
in the grove and in the household temj)le are 
carried in j^rocession to the house, where pro- 
pitiatory oflerings are made. The presiding 
functionary at all these various ceremonies is 
necessarily the eldest female member of the 
family, who has to jDractise celibac}^ from the 
day she attains the X)osition. 


The arrangement is different in some other x^arts 
of modern Kerala. For instance, in South Canara 
ceremonies are x^‘^i'formed by the virgin dedicated 
to this pious work. At similar famous snake- 
festivals of Travancore x^ious folk gather from all 
parts to join in the worshix^, and bring votive- 
offerings of gold, silver, grain, coco-nuts, pepper, 
sx^ices, fruit, oil, ghee, sandal-wood, silk, and other 
things. The cost of the festivals is defrayed from 
the revenues derived from the x^addy-fields and 
gardens attached to the shrine. It is believed that 
if the ceremonies are not performed with x^virity 
and devoutness the serpent-gods will be offended 
and the largest of the cobras will come out of 
the grove and show themselves to the x^eox^le of 
the house. It is also believed that snake-bites in 
the neighbourhood of this and other such shrines 
never 'pvove fatal. However this may be, it is 
certain that, estimating the average snake x^opi-i-- 
lation of each of these shrines at a dozen — 
which is a modest computation, for I know of 
many groves each of which is inhabited by at 
least thirt}’ cobras, and that there are between 
fifteen thousand and twenty thousand of these 
shrines in Travancore alone — the number of deaths 
from snake-bite in the country is remarkably 
small. 

Of course, a partial explanation of this circum- 
stance is to be found in the kindness with which 
the inhabitants of the state invariably treat their 
creex)ing friends. Indian snakes are, with rare 
exceptions, non-aggressive. They never molest 
X^eoxDle — they keep to themselves ; and when their 
creature comforts are benevolently attended to b}’' 
others, who thus save them a world of misery and 
worry and render foraging expeditions unnecessary, 
it is not in the least degree astonishing that they 
become most docile and harmless. It may be that 
the thoughtful and observant ancients of Kemla, 
wise in their generation, and recognising the fact 
that even the most deadly of venomous creatures 
must x>lay an important part in the economy of 
nature, thought it more useful to bring such crea- 
tures under subjection than to exterminate them, 
and thereby distiuh the beneficent and well-ordered 
arrangements of the Creator. The Western, always 
more destructive than economic, endeavours to pro- 
tect himself by extirx3ating creatures which, under 
certain conditions, menace his safety and interfere 
with his comfort. The Eastern, with a sublime 
concex^tion of the duty which he ov^es to the rest 
of the cosmogony, has ever followed the maxim 
of Hive and let live.’ This is true not only with 
regard to the serpent ologist and his snake-gods, 
for if you should happen to stay in an Indian 
forest you will come to find out that tlie jungle- 
man lives on terms of the most cordial amity 
until the wild beasts. Mowgli is not altogether a 
fictitious inhabitant of Kiplingdom. The Kadir 
of Travancore, the Yettuvan of the Anamalais, 
and tlie Kurichess of W^niaad warn cheetahs and 
bears off the road with the same indifference 
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as a villager asks a tame cow to move out of tlie 
way. It is remarkable that all over Travancore, 
when a snake is seen approaching, the people 
reverently say, ‘ The god is coming,’ and make way 
for the divinity. How harmless these serpent- 
divinities of Travancore are we may further judge 
from the fact that the children of the household 
play about fearlessl}* in the neighbourhood of the 
groves, even wEile their serpentine friends are 
gliding about in the undergrowth or lie basking 
in the sun, and they have never been knovm to 
be harmed. When some of these groves become 
overrun with serpents, the surplus iDopulation is 
carefully removed and sent to other shrines. 
There are in all j)arts of Travancore pious 
Brahman gentlemen who are specially applied to 
in order to remove snakes from one grove to 
another. 

One of the celebrated centres of serpent- worship 
in Travancore is the little township of Hagercoil, 
which itself means ‘ serpent-temple.’ The local 
pagoda is dedicated to the snake-divinit3\ The 
copper-gilt idol of the serpent-mother is carried 
in procession in a car once a year. Thousands 
of devotees assemble at the temple weekly and 
on special days during the year to worship the 
serpent-goddess, and to carry offerings of milk, 
sugar, and coco-nuts to the living cobras. During 


six months of the year a large quantity of black 
sand is thrown up from behind the idol, and for 
the other six months white sand ; it is super- 
fluous to remark that this singularly interesting 
natural phenomenon is set dovm by the pious to 
the special account of the ophidian lady-divinit3^ 
The sand is distributed as or offerings 

to the devotees, and all castes and strangers may 
participate in the benefits that accrue from its 
possession. It is believed that within a circuit 
of a mile from the temple no snake-bite will 
j)rove fatal. 

One particular fact in connection with serpent- 
worship both in and out of Travancore is that it 
is the fair sex exclusively that expect favours 
from the divinities propitiated. More particularly 
barren women and those in expectation of becom- 
ing mothers go in for these rites and ceremonies. 
This is certainly one of the most interestiug 
phases of serpentology. Eveiy myth and tradition 
connected with the serpent-gods is associated with 
the female sex. Ror is this limited to Asia, for 
we have similar myths still current in parts of 
Africa and in Mexico. 

Wlien all is said and done, there is no country 
in the world where poisonous snakes are pam- 
pered and protected as they are in the little 
kingdom of Travancore. 


THE MOORABIHGLE FLOOD. 

By W'. H. Lang. 

IN THREE PARTS. — PART I. 


T was early summer at the Ox Plains, 
and fearfully hot. We were on the 
veranda after dinner, looking awa}^ 
north and west, and life was very 
pleasant then. We were Yincent, 
his wife, and myself. In fact, I 
spent most of my time at the Plains since my 
bereavement, and I think my presence was alto- 
gether welcome, more especially now that Jack 
and Mary were in Sydney at school during the 
greater part of the year. I had bought my omi 
place from Yincent ten years before, and ‘The 
^Yells’ was a slice of the Ox Plain station on the 
north boundary, about eight miles from the 
homestead. 

I had tried to read Geoffrey Hamhpi aloud that 
evening, and it had been a miserable failure. It 
always refreshes me to read that delightful 
volume during hot weather, and to picture to 
myself Geoffrey and James. Stockbridge sipping 
their cool claret-and- water, and watching the great 
rainstorm breaking across the plains, vdth thunder 
and lightning. It is well told ; but it was a 
failure this night. The mosquitoes, moths, and 
crawling things, attracted by the lamp, were 
altogether insufferable ; so, after having put out 


the light, wearied of admiring Scorpio diving 
head-foremost into the horizon, I pressed Yincent 
to tell me the story of how he first came to the 
Ox Plains. 

‘Well, old fellow, if I had the gift of the gab 
I believe I could string the whole thing out as 
long as Hamlyn’s yarn ; but I ’ll tell you the 
main points, as plainly and as baldly as I can. 

‘Twenty years ago Prank Smith and I made 
a little pile. I had come from home, and Frank 
was Colonial born. We both cleared a few 
thousands in the same “spec” during the very 
first days of Broken Hill, and we had become 
inseparable mates. We thought we were rich, and 
so we were — as bachelors, and if we had left well 
alone ; but most men may not live wifeless all 
their days. I was the last man in the world 
likely to remain single, though I didn’t know it 
at the time. lYe had become sick of Melbourne. 
To jmung men with a taste for open air and 
sport, and no enthusiasm for dancing and junket- 
ing, a few months in town were more than 
enough, and we longed to be up and away. The 
great Cup Carnival was just dm^ving to a close, 
and it was Frank who hit upon the plan by 
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•svliicli '\ve "were to see life in a new manner, and 
at the same time to indulge our taste for sport 
and the country in a thoroughly novel fashion. 
We bought a caravan and a couple of light 
draught-horses, sent them by road and rail up 
into the country north of the Murray, purchased 
a brace of fair-class race-horses at the sales after 
Cup-time, and determined to travel round the out- 
back race meetings during the summer and autumn. 
Ah ! you may laugh, Bill, my boy ; but we had 
a lively time of it, wuth all its drawbacks and 
the roughing of it. 

‘We engaged a capital “boy,” Jim Webster, to 
ride and mind the horses, and old Bill Oldridge 
came along as cook and maid-of-all-work. We 
had a tent, of course, and a good one ; and, in 
truth, we did the thing really well. Frank was 
by nature a naturalist ; and as we wandered 
along he made a beautiful collection of the birds 
of the Eiverina, which he afterwards presented to 
the museum in Melbourne. I helped Jim with 
the horses, and was general boss and manager of 
the camp. I remember what a struggle we had 
as to what books we were to take with us. We 
liad only room for a very few, and those few 
caused us endless searchings of heart before we 
could finally decide which they should be. Here 
is the list of those we took ; and, were I compelled 
to make my pick again, IM choose the same lot 
to-day : a Bible and a Greek Testament — it is 
an odd thing, but I may go for months without 
looking at either of these, and then a desire 
comes over me, like the desire of a smoker for 
tobacco, to partake of them, and partake of them I 
must ; then there was the Odyssey, a handy little 
edition of Shalces2)eare, Peter Bimiole, Vanity Fair, 
Lockhart’s Life of Bcott, a Horace, Macaulay’s 
Essays, and a good edition of Tennyson’s Poems. 
We had space for no more, and they were 
weighty enough. 

‘Our friends laughed at us, and said we were 
mad ; and we were much stared at when we 
camped near the townships, and were almost 
mobbed by bands of children, who invariably . 
mistook us for the advance-guard of a travelling 
circus ; but we soon became used to them and 
they to us. The out-back meetings were very 
fair at that time. The arrangements were rough- 
and-ready ; but the sport was good, there were 
far fewer professionals at the game than there 
are nowadays, and the prizes were much more 
valuable. You are not a racing man, and I need 
not tire you with an account of our victories and 
defeats, our triumphs and disappointments ; it is 
enough to say that we enjoyed life immensely, 
and were as happy and as free from care as two 
able-bodied and healthy-minded young men ought 
to be. 

* Shortly before Christmas we were at Moora- 
bingle ; and from there to the township of Drab 
is, as you know, a stage of forty miles. We 
were bound for the Drab Boxing-day race meet- 


ing ; and, provided everything was favourable, we 
wished to camp as near to the half-way as possible 
for a few days, rest the horses, and enable Frank 
at the same time to add to his collection. It is still 
a good country for game ; but twenty years ago 
the whole place was teeming with bird-life, and 
so Frank was as happy as a king. We camped on 
the big reserve, just outside that thick clump of 
timber near the Big Plain paddock-gate, and next 
morning it at once struck us what a lovely 
natural training-track there could be formed just 
at the other side of the gate from the road. But 
word had reached us that Mr Chisholm of the 
Plains was an austere man, though a kindly, 
and required to be carefully approached and 
delicately handled ; so immediately after break- 
fast I saddled the camp-hack and cantered over 
to the station. 

‘Mr Chisholm was sitting in his business-room, 
which was a picture of neatness and coolness, 
'svriting letters. He had a grave, serious Scotch 
cast of face, ’with clean-shaven upper-lip and chin, 
grizzled bushy whiskers, heavy eyebrows, and a 
large bald head. He looked over his spectacles 
at me as I entered, and in a deliberate, rather 
hesitating voice, with a strong north - country 
accent, he inquired, “Well ! — what — can I — do for 
you ? ” 

‘I replied that I had come to inform him that 
I was camping on the reserve near his Big Plain 
paddock, and that I desired leave to work my 
horses there. 

‘“But, oh — I did not catch your name — I have 
— at present — no desire to plough my paddock.” 

‘“Oh, I am afraid I have scarcely explained 
myself. My horses are race-horses, and I only 
wish to canter and gallop them on your land.” 

‘ I saw in a moment that my mission was a 
failure. He rose somewhat hastily ; and, while 
arranging his papers and placing his pen on the 
inkstand, he looked at me once, but that once 
very keenly, and said, with none of the usual 
hesitation in his speech, “I regret I can give my 
land for no such purpose. I have no sympathy 
with the pursuit of horse-racing. I wish yon 
good-morning.” 

‘But a divinity doth surely shape our ends, 
hew them as ruggedly as we please. We still 
remained camped on the reserve, working the 
horses on the three-chain stock-road, though really 
they required but little galloping, racing pretty 
constantly as they were, and travelling in the 
intervals. One morning Frank had gone out as 
usual with his gun, the horses (in spite of the 
flies) were resting in the shady clum|), Jim 
Webster was sleejping beneath a tree, and old Bill 
was busy vdth his pots and pans. I was reading 
the home-coming of Odysseus, and how old Argos 
rose from the heap of camels’ dung in the yard, 
wagged his tail, looked up at his master in loving 
recognition, and then lay down and died. So- 
deeply was I interested that I heard no stej), and 
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gave a regular jump when I saw Mr Chisholm 
standing in the door of the tent, his face veiy 
pale and anxious, and his hand "dripping with 
blood. 

‘“Excuse me, sir,” he said, “but will you 
oblige me with a seat for a few moments, and a 
glass of water?” Then, after I had welcomed 
him, he explained that while foolishly attempting 
to assist the men, who were fencing some half 
a mile away, he had jammed his thumb, and was 
in much pain. He had an ugly, painful wound 
indeed; and, as I had a small stock of medical 
comforts in the caravan, I soon had the injury 
comfortably done up in a decoction of marigold- 
flowers wrung out of lint, gently bandaged, and 
the hand and arm lying easily in a sling. This 
was a pet recipe of a dear old aunt of mine at 
home, and I believe that it is now much used by 
the profession under the name of calendula. I 
gave the old gentleman a little drop of whisky- 
and-water, and left him for a few minutes lying 
on our one piece of luxurious furniture, a long 
wicker deck-chair. 

‘When I returned he was quite at his ease 
and himself again, and he remarked, with a slight 
smile and in his natural deliberate voice, “ I 
^Derceive you are a naturalist. I emy you — your 
accomplishment;” and we had just commenced a 
conversation when the station buggy drove up 
with inquiries if Mr Chisholm had passed that 
way. The driver was a lady, and if she were 
not at your elbow at this moment I should 
describe her to you ; but only put the hands of 
the clock back twenty years — and the hands have 
left few marks there — and you can understand 
what she was like. She has scarce altered, to my 
eye at least, by one single line. 

‘“Mr Yincent, we have service at the station 
on Sundays at eleven. If you and your friend 
care to attend, we shall be glad if you will after- 
wards remain to dinner. This is my daughter. 
— Mary, this is Mr Yincent.” 

‘Then, at the first glance of her eyes, I fell 
do^vn — metaphorically, I mean — I grovelled. I 
made no attemjDt to escape ; I was enslaved, and 
I gloried in the bonds. I worshij)ped. Could no 
spirit of foresight step in and check the old 
man’s generous speech ? It was fated ; it Avas 
Avilled. The divinity had shaped, at one touch, 
the rough and freehand outline of our ends.’ 


PART Jl. 

< folloA\dng morning brought a short 

note from Mr Chisholm: “Mr John 
Chisholm begs to present his compli- 
ments to Mr Yincent, and desires to 
say that Mr Yincent is at liberty to use the 
Plain paddock for the purpose Avhich he desires. 
The key is enclosed.” 


‘ So far, so good ; but it was Avith feelings of 
much impatience that I looked forward to the 
following Sunday. Frank thought the affair a 
bore, as there Avas a particular line of sAA^amp 
the shooting of Avhich he had appointed in his 
mind for the Sunday in question ; but, in his 
good nature and . friendship, he agreed to let the 
sport slide, and come to church. SerAuce AA^as 
held in a large, bare room adjoining the main 
buildings. Quite a number of station hands 
attended, all of them Avith Scotch voices and 
faces, even the children ; and the form of Avorship 
AA^as Presbyterian. For myself, I AA’as supremel}' 
happy. With a frank smile and a slight boAV, 
Miss Chisholm handed me a Bible, and I was so 
placed that I could gaze at her uninterruptedly 
for the hour and a half during which Ave listened 
to the portions of Scripture read by Mr Chisholm, 
and the someAA^hat long petitions to the Creator 
extracted from a A^ery ancient book of prayers. 
The singing of seA^eral psalms in the metrical 
version Avas led by the gardener, Avhose voice was 
noAv a thing of the long past, and grated hor- 
ribly on m}^ someAAdiat sensitive ear. Finally, Mr 
Chisholm read a sermon from a book in a bright- 
blue binding, and I can remember that the text 
and frequent refrain of the discourse Avas, “And 
the Lord sent the hornet.” I know not what AA^as 
the lesson to be gathered from the expounding of 
these Avords ; but Frank and myself apparently 
acquitted ourselves, both at church and afterAvards, 
in such a AA^ay as to gain the goodAA^ill of the old 
gentleman ; and before a Aveek had passed Ave were 
frequent guests at the station for one meal or 
another. 

‘ Can you wonder at the result ? Mary had no 
mother alive to cry a note of AA^arning, and I 
haA^e reason to believe that the Avorship AAFich 
sprang up so suddenly AA^as mutual from the very 
first. Ere a fortnight had sped Ave Avere deeply, 
irrevocably, seriously in loA^e. The race meetings 
all round the district came and Avent, and Ave 
still lingered in our happy camping-ground, for 
Frank was content to tarry AA^here sport AAns so 
good, and Jim Webster had gone on AAdth the 
horses to fresh fields in other toAAms. Mr 
Chisholm Avas in Sydney on business, and had 
left Mary to entertain a houseful of guests. It 
was during those feAA^ days that the certain under- 
standing made us both so happy. I did not 
propose. There AA^as no love-making as it is 
generally understood, and I cannot quite tell how 
it all came about ; but I kneAV that I AA'ould 
speak to Mr Chisholm as soon as he came home, 
and Mary approved. He AA^as expected on the 
folloAAung night, and there AA^as a little picnic 
arranged for that day beneath the cliffs at the 
lake. It was Mary’s birthday. 

‘You do not knoAV AAdiat the lake AA^as like in 
those days, for there is no lake noAV ; so let me 
tell you. You knoAv that the house here stands 
on the first little knoll AAdiich rises from the 
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plain, and rlie old douse stood on tde self-same 
spot. The stables novv- cro'vm tde second rise, but 
then tliev lav on tde plain beneatb tde house, 
an.l away to the left, skirting the road : and the 
cottages for the hands were scattered on the rises 
some way back from the level lands beneath. 
Follow the garden path for a hundred yards 
dovv*n a gentle incline, §o through the gate, and 
you gain the three-chain stock-route on the plain. 
From there across is about a mile, and then the 
country rises for a few hundred yards, until 
you suddenly reach what was called the Cliffs. 
It vras more like a steep, rough scaur than a 
cliff, and it must have been q^uite eighty feet 
from top to bottom. At the base was a pretty 
clump of lightwood and she-oaks, and many great 
boulders lay there in fantastic shapes, like Druid 
stones. The ferns and grasses grew luxuriantly, 
fed by a trickle from the lake above. A little 
way on, each side the cliff" broke off' into a steep 
grassy slope, up which the sheep-paths ran, and a 
little climbing brought you to the summit and 
the banks of the lake. It was really the old 
crater of a' volcano- : and, with the exception of 
the end at the cliff, the edges rose steeply to a 
considerable height above the water-level. Away 
north from this out into' the plains there are two 
extinct volcanoes, and the rises on which the 
house and stables stand are doubtless formed by 


the stones and debris belched forth by them ages 
long ago. 

‘So we picnicked there in the shelter of the 
trees that hot January day : though I need scarce 
have mentioned it to you at all but that I 
wished to tell you how the land then lay, and 
also to tell you of a little incident which took 
place that day which explained, in a great 
measure, what afterwards befell. It was a dry 
season, and, except where the tricklet ran, the 
scaur was lined with many cracks and seams, 
a result of the great heat and drought. As we 
sat at lunch we more than once heard a patter 
overhead, and, looking up, saw a tiny avalanche 
of dust and stones hurl themselves down the 
cliff* and land not very far away from where 
we sat. Frank made us laugh at the first 
shower by Jimiping up and shouting, ‘*Hi, up 
there I Look out ■ *' But Mary told us that her 
father had noticed the. same thing every season 
since he had settled on the plains over ffve-and- 
twenty years before. So we thought no more 
about the avalanches that day, and every one, 
I think, was glad when we drove home out of 
the sun, except Mary and myself ; we would 
have been happy in the same atmosphere that 
harmed not Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, 
provided that we endured it together. It was 
our last hours of happiness for many a day. 


SCOTT AS A 0 HITECH MAX. 


E WALTEE 

T was inevitable that, being the great 
and good man he was, the creed of 
Sir Walter Scott should provoke 
much interest in the minds not 
only of his countrymen, but of all 
who value the noble heritage he 
has bequeathed to the world. But his creed — or 
rather his own private and personal attachment 
10 a particudar form of religious belief, especially 
in its outward or material aspect — has not only 
provoked deep interest : it has created a con- 
siderable amount of controversy from time to time 
since his death in 1S32. A further contribution to 
that controversy is here offered in the hope that 
— if not saying the final word upon it — it may 
at least demonstrate by means of facts not hitherto 
brought forward that he had a very material 
connection with the Scottish Episcopal Church. 

Parcus ec mfreq^um^ cultor deommy he was wont 
to describe himself ; and, although no reader of 
his Ljye or Toumal can doubt his deep religious 
feeling and high Christian character, there is 
little evidence of his regard, for public ivorship. 
His P jumal extends: from IS25, when he was 
fifty-four years of age, imtil his death in 1832 ; 
yet the attentive reader will fad to discover any 
mention of his- having attended church on more 
^than two or three occasions during these seven 


years, and then merely when he happened to be 
from home and went to church vvith his host and 
family. True it is that he was then no longer 
a young man, and was weighted down with 
increasing infirmity. Stdl, during the same 
period we read of his attending not only private 
dinners but presiding at various social functions, 
occasionally attending the theatre, and even 
Journeying to London and Paris. One would, 
therefore, gather that he habitually abstained 
from attending church not from want of ability 
but from lack of inclination. Brought up under 
a father whose religion was strongly Cahfinistic, 
his boyish nature rebelled against the disci- 
pline. of the Presbyterian Sabbath ; and he tells 
how it was he turned to his beloved books 
‘to relieve the gloom of one dull sermon suc- 
ceeding to another,^ and the tedium annexed 
to the duties of the day. ‘ Eh, sirs, mony a 
weary, weary sermon ha^e I heard beneath that 
steeple,^ was his remark when the spire of the 
Trou Kirk, where his father worshipped, perished 
in the great fire of 1824.'^ Possibly for a time 
he may have got more reconciled to church-going 
when he was wont to meet his first love — ‘the 
lady of the green mantle^ — ^whom he first met in 
Greyiriars Churchyard on the dispersing of the 
■^Lord Cockburhs MeinoriaZs, p. 
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congregiitloii on a wet Sunday, and wliom he was 
afterwards in the habit of escorting home. Still, 
his objection to ministerial discourses he never 
got over, for he notes in his Journal^ on 20th 
June 1830, how, when staying at Blairadam, they 
settled to go to church at Ballingry : ‘ but when 
we came to the earthly paradise, so called, we 
were let off, for there was no sermon, for which 
I could not in my heart be sorry.' 

After his financial misfortunes he laboured 
Saturday and Sunday alike at his self-imposed 
task whereby he endeavoured to wipe oft* the 
load of debt by the never-ceasing labour of his 
pen. Indeed, he seems to have seized up'on 
Sunday as more free from interruption than other 
days to pile up a greater number of pages. We 
also read repeatedly of his driving and going 
journeys on Sunday, of \dsits to neighbours, and 
entertainments of friends in his own house ; and 
it is comparatively seldom that one can gather 
from the Journal any distinction between the 
occupations of Simday and those of the other 
days of the week. While setting forth these facts, 
we do not for one moment suggest that Scott 
passed Sunday without regard for religious duties. 
jSTay, it is well known that he was in the habit 
of reading prayers with his household and guests; 
and one would gather from an entry in the 
Journal that in absenting himself from chiuch he 
may not have been altogether free from the sting 
of conscience : ‘ The ladies went to church ; I, 

God forgive met finished the Chronicles' {of the 
Canongate). 

Unfortunately there is a lack of data for forming 
anything like a decided opinion on the subject of 
Scott^s churchmanship ; and the following notes 
as to the connection between the great author and 
the oldest existing Episcopal church in Ediiibiugh 
may, therefore, be read with some interest. 

St George’s Episcopal Chapel is an inconspicu- 
ous building situated on the south side of York 
Place, and was built from the designs of James 
Adam, brother and partner of the famous Eobert 
Adam, architect of the university and of the 
Eegister House, and the kinsman of Lord Chief- 
Commissioner Adam, one of Scott’s most intimate 
friends. It beai-s over its doorway the date 1792, 
the year of its foimdation, which, it is interesting 
to remember, was also the year in which Walter 
Scott was called to the Bar and begin to walk 
the boards of the Parliament House. His name 
was linked Avith the congregation since its very 
inception from the fact that the first incumbent 
of the church, the Eev. Alexander Cleeve, B.A., 
had previously acted as tutor to Scott, ‘when 
grown a big boy’ and before he went to the 
High School. This fact he has himself recorded, 
in his ‘Ashestiel Memoir,’ to be found at the 
begimiing of Lockhart’s Life, 

Prior to the erection of the church, Mr Cleeve 
had ministered to the congregation in a hall or 
‘ upper room ’ — over a pastry-cook’s shop ! — after- 


wards a printing-office, in West Eegister Street, 
and had published a collection of Tate and Bradws 
version of the psalms for its special use. He was 
one of the clergy- who, on 1st October 17SS, 
attended the notorious Deacon Brodie to the 
scaftbld. Leaving Edinburgh in the beginning of 
the century, he was first appointed vicar of Wooler 
in Nor thumb erland, and subsequently chaplain to 
the Difke of Portland and lecturer at Trinity 
Chapel, Knightsbridge. His death occurred in 
1805 ; and in the following year there was pub- 
lished a volume of his sermons, dedicated by 
permission to Queen Charlotte, in the preface to 
which he is described as ‘ an admired preacher in 
the neighbourhood of the Metropolis.’ Prom his 
connection with the author of Waverley^ and as 
ha\'ing done something to lay the foundation of 
Scott’s wide knowledge of men and afiairs, Mr 
Cleeve is entitled to some remembrance. Eegard- 
ing his incumbency of St George’s, it may fuilher 
be stated that he resigned that position in 1800, 
prior to his leaving Scotland. His immediate 
successor was the Eev. Alexander Duncan, who 
held the incumbency till 1810. 

About tills time there is an interesting entry 
in the accoimts of the treasurer of the church 
which directly connects Scott with the membership 
of the congregation. But in point of time anterior 
to this it is well to remember that Scott’s three 
elder children were baptised in 1799, 1801, and 
1803 by the Eev. Daniel Sandford, afterwards 
Bishop of Edinburgh, who had in 1794 reoccupied 
the meeting-house in Eegister Street, vacated by 
Mr Cleeve, and where he and his congregation 
worshipped rmtil 1797 — the year of Scott’s mar- 
riage — when they removed to Charlotte Chapel, 
at the w'est end of Eose Street, a sacred edifice 
now famous for its interesting associations with 
not a few distinguished preachers. 

The entry in St George’s accounts above referred 
to bears that the treasurer had ‘received from 
Mr W. Scott’ the sum of three pounds three 
s hillin gs, or the rent of three sittings in pew' 
Ho. 81, for the year to Whitsimday 1811. It is 
impossible now to say when Scott and his wife 
became worshippers in the chapel, since the 
rentals during Mr Duncan’s tenure of office are 
not in existence ; but from the fact that Mr 
Sandford baptised their children from 1799 to 
1803, the probability is that they worshipped in 
his church for some years after their marriage in 
1797. There is, however, no doubt that at least 
from 1810 till 1823, when Abbotsford was com- 
pleted, St George’s was the church of the Scott 
family during the six or seven months in each 
year of their residence in Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

TVhen Dr Duncan resigned the incimibency of 
St George’s there were several candidates for the 
office ; among these was James Grahame, the author 
of the poem entitled The Sabbath, Originally a 
Writer to the Signet, and afterwards an advocate, 
he left the Scottish Bar, and — notwithstanding 
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his Covenanting proclivities — took orders in the 
Church of England. He could, however, only 
obtain a humble curacy. His application for 
St George's was warmly backed by Scott. On 
7th May ISIO he wrote to Miss Joanna Baillie : 
Mames Grahame has returned to Scotland. His 
wife is now in town making interest to get him 
appointed preacher to the chapel in Queen Street 
[as York Place was originally named], and I am 
moving heaven and earth to help her ; but I fear 
she has been too late in starting, as I find many 
of the most sweet voices are already engaged on 
behalf of others. He is a worthy, modest, and 
most ingenuous man, ill calculated, I fear, to beat 
up against wind and tide, which on this occasion 
seem to set in against him ; but still I do not 
renoimce hope of success.’^ A month later he 
again writes to Miss Baillie : ^ I have forwarded 
your letter to Grahame, and have done all the 
little in my power to assist him in his object. . . . 
Wliat probability of success he has is at present 
uncertain ; the vestry, in whom the election lies, 
are, like other solemn bodies, mysterious and 
oracular, and the indi^dduals who compose that 
august Sanhedrim, when spoke to separately, say 
‘•Hum,” “Go to,” look wise, and make the most 
of their temporary importance ; but we will keep 
a sharp lookout, and vill do the best we can for 
the Sabbath bard, who is really a most worthy 
and amiable man and an excellent painter of 
Scottish manners and scenery.’ f 

Mrs Grant of Laggan gives an account of the 
trial sermon in St George’s, whither she had 
repaired ‘with many other curious people to see 
and hear the amiable, poetical, sabbatical, and 
once anti-prelatical James Grahame reading the 
Litany in a surplice, fearless alike of the ghosts 
of John Knox and Jenny Geddes.’j; We may 
assume that Scott formed one of the congregation 
on this occasion. 

Hot withstanding Scott's influence, the choice of 
the vestry fell, not on Mr Grahame, but upon 
the Rev. Richard Quaile Shannon, an Irishman 
then recently ordained by the Bishop of Kildare. 
Mr Shannon — who always went to church attired 
in full evening clerical dress, with knee-breeches, 
silk stockings, and shoes with buckles — was an 
excellent reader and preacher, with a fine voice 
and dignified presence. The chapel soon became 
crowded to the door by the e'lzte of Edinburgh, 
and his house in York Place was one of the 
resorts of the literary men of this brilliant j^eriod. 

At this time the Scott family-pew was in the 
second row of the middle bay of the gallery 
entering from York Place. It was originally 
numbered 81 ; but, in consequence of certain 
alterations in the gallery about the year 1813, 


* Scott’s Familiar Letters, i. p. 176. 
t Letters^ i. p. 181. 

X Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs Grant of 
Laggan, i. p. 243. 


the pew was dmded into two portions, the Scotts 
retaining the westmost portion, which under the 
new arrangement was numbered 85. In the 
rental books the seats were entered in the name 
of ‘Mrs’ and afterwards ‘Lad}’ Scott,’ with the 
exception of the entry in 1810 already referred 
to, and again in May 1820, when the entry, ‘By 
Sir lYalter Scott, £3, 3s.,’ appears. Yarious 
explanations of this fact might be oflered, the 
most likely one being that, since Scott had 
accepted office as an elder in Duddingston parish 
church in 1806, to which reference is afterwards 
made, he would naturally prefer his wife’s name 
entered in the rentals of St George’s j but there 
can be no doubt whatever of the fact that Sir 
YTalter attended St George’s from time to time 
as circumstances permitted. This fact is well 
vouched for by an interesting letter, first printed 
in St Alanfs Cathedral Monthly Pajper for May 1895, 
written by a lady who in her 3 *outh had been a 
worshipper in St George’s Chapel, and had seen 
Sii* Walter Scott there. The lady referred to was 
Mrs Mary Cliristie Wilson, who, writing from 
Cannes, on Tuesda^q 23rd January 1893, when 
she was in her ninety-first year, to her relative. 
Captain Christie, Governor of the Calton Jail, 
Edinburgh, states that ‘our pew in St George’s 
Chapel was in the opposite gaUery to Sir Walter 
Scott’s ; and, going early, we could see him descend- 
ing a step or two car ef wily (for he was very lame) 
into his seat. St George’s is octagon. His pew 
was close to the head of the stairs leading out 
to York Place, and oius was nearly oppo'site. I 
remember him perfectly well.’ Sic sedebat. The 
details stated by Mrs Wilson as to the octagonal 
shape of the church, the situation of the seat, 
the steps to be descended, and Sir Walter’s lame- 
ness are so entirely accurate that there can be no 
doubt of the trustworthiness of her recollection. 

There is, besides this, other ample testimony, 
supplied by Scott liimself, as to his leaning in 
matters ecclesiastical On 3rd April 1820, in a 
letter to his daughter Sopliia, Scott writes : ‘ I 
understand yo\i and Anne [his other daughter] 
have gone through the ceremony of confirmation.’ § 
Still more, we find that in 1820 his elder 
daughter, Sophia, Avas married to Lockhart accord- 
ing to the ceremonial of the Episcopal Church, 
and by Mr Shannon the incumbent of St George’s, 
AAffiose name has already been mentioned. In the 
archiA^es of the congregation are still preseiu^ed 
the certificates of the proclamation of banns in 
St AndreAA^s and St George’s parish churches re- 
spectively, AA’hich bear that ‘there is a j^tirpose of 
Marriage betAveen John Gibson Locldiart, Esquire, 
AdA'oeate, residing in Ko. 49 Great King Street, 
St Andrew’s Church Parish, and Miss Sophia 
Charlotte Scott, residing in Korth Castle Street, 
St George’s Church Parish, eldest daughter of Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart, of Abbotsford.’ On the back 
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there is endorsed a certificate by Mr Shannon in 
the following terms : ‘ I solemnised a marriage 
between the within-named parties on Saturday 
evening the 29th of April 1820, according to 
the rites and ceremonies of the United Church 
of England and Ireland. — Richard Q. Shanhoh.’’^ 
The wedding was celebrated in Castle Street ; 
and, more Scotico^ in the evening. The marriage 
is also entered in St George’s Register. 

In 1826 the long- threatened storm-cloud burst ; 
and Scott, overwhelmed by his financial troubles, 
with many regrets left the famous Ro. 39 Castle 
Street. Lady Scott died on the 16th of May 1826 ; 
and on the 22nd was laid to rest in Dryburgh 
Churchyard, the officiating clergyman being the 
Rev. E. B. (afterwards Dean) Ramsay, a man 
who holds a place in Scottish hearts only second 
to Uhe Great Unknown’ himself. Mr Ramsay 
had from January 1824 till about this time held 
the office of assistant at St George’s, Mr Shannon 
being in poor health. Scott narrates in his 
Journal^ 22nd May, how ‘Anne had a return of 
her fainting-fits upon seeing Mr Ramsay, the 
gentleman who performs the service. I heard 
him do so vdth the utmost propriety for my 
late friend, Lady Alvanley, the arrangement of 
whose funeral devolved upon me. How little I 
could guess when, where, and with respect to 
whom I should next hear those solemn words ! ’ 
Again, on the folio vdng day, the Journal tells 
how his daughter Anne ‘desired to hear prayers 
read by Mr Ramsay, who performed the duty in 
a most solemn manner. But her strength could 
not carry her through. She fainted before the ser- 
vice was concluded.’ On the same day Scott took 
advantage of Mr Ramsay’s return to Edinburgh 
to send a letter to his friend Mr Skene of 
Rubislaw, in which he says, ‘j^Ir Ramsay, who, 
I find, is a friend of yours, appears an excellent 
young man : ’ an opinion which came to be 
endorsed by an ever- widening circle as years 
rolled on. 

Thus sadly closes the connection between Scott 
and St George’s ; but before the curtain is 
lowered it may be permitted to mention some of 
the other members of the congregation who group 
themselves round the great author. 

Eirst among these must be placed William 
Erskine, raised to the Bench as Lord Kinnedder. 
He first met Scott in 1792, and became ‘the 
nearest and most confidential of all his Edinburgh 
associates.’ He it was who arranged for the pub- 
lication of Scott’s first attempt as an author j 
and, imtil his lamented death in 1822, Scott 
, made constant use of his services as a critic upon 
whose judgment he placed the greatest reliance. 
The burning, by a too careful friend, of Scott’s 
letters to Kinnedder, after the latter’s death, lest 


* This certificate settles conclusively the date of the 
marriage, as to which there has been some dubiety. 
See Scott’s Letters, ii. p. 75. 


they should reveal the secret as to the authorship 
of the Waver ley Kovels — then the subject of 
intense interest — most unfortunately deprived the 
world of many of the author’s views and senti- 
ments as to liis own work. 

Among other seat-holders we find Lord GRlies 
of the Court of Session, the brilliant and witty 
Harry Erskine the Lord Advocate, George Joseph 
Bell the famous lawyer. Professor Pla}dair the 
well-known mathematician and natural philo- 
sopher, Lady Keith, and Lady Belhaven, to aR 
of whom reference is made in the Journal and 
Life. 

In pew 93, in a line 'svith that of Scott, sat 
Mr and Mrs Henry Siddons, and in later years 
William j^Iurray, her brother — all his intimate 
friends. Henry Siddons was the only son of 
the great tragedienne and nephew of Edmimd 
Kean, for both of whom Scott had much regard. 
In 1809, upon the expiry of the patent of the old 
Theatre-Ro 3 ’al — which stood ' on the site, then 
called Shakespeare Square, of the present General 
Post-Office — Henry Siddons, at the suggestion of 
Scott, apxffied for and got the patent. Under 
his management began the brilliant history of 
the old house. From that year we find that 
Siddons held sittings in St George’s till he died 
prematurely of hard work and anxiety in 1815. 
Eor many years his widow continued to occupy 
the same j)6W, which was afterwards shared by 
William Murray, her brother. 

‘ His good friend William Murray ’ is repeatedly 
mentioned in Scott’s Life. It was he who invited 
Scott, then ‘ the Great Unknown,’ to preside at 
the first festival of the Edinburgh Theatrical 
Fund, instituted for the behoof of decayed per- 
formers. The dinner took place on 23rd February 
1827, and at it Scott avowed himself as the 
author of the Waverley Kovels. 

Much has been made of the fact that Sir 
Walter Scott actually accepted office as an elder 
of the Established Church of Scotland, with its 
Presbyterian forms of worship. It is only fair 
to mention, however, the exact circumstances 
under which Scott accepted that office. In 1805 
the Rev. John Thomson, the distinguished land- 
scape painter, was appointed minister of the parish 
of Duddingston, one of the most beautiful of 
the suburbs of Edinburgh. Thomson was an 
intimate friend of Scott, and on 24th December 
of that year he baptised his younger son, Charles, 
the three elder children having been baptised 
by Bishop Sandford, as already mentioned. 

At the time of Mr Thomsons appointment the 
number of elders appears to have fallen low, and 
it was accordingly resolved to nominate for the 
office several gentlemen not resident in the parish. 
Scott’s brother Thomas (himself an Edinburgh soli- 
citor and at that time factor on the Duddin^ton 
Estate), Scott himself, his friend William Clerk, 
Advocate, and Thomas Miller, Advocate (some- 
times erroneously described as a Writer to the 





in ^hicii public "^vorsliip is conducted in ine I 


Scottisii Esrablislinientj and adhered to the sister 
Church. Tr'hose system of government and dis- 
cipline he believed to be the fairest copy of the 
primitive polity, and vrhose Ktanies and collects 
he reverenced as hairing been transmitted to us 
from the age immediately succee-ding that of the 
Apostles.' Again, in 1S27, -^ve hnd that Scott, 
in a letter to the Eev. Dr hI*Combie, minister 
of Lumphanan, refers to ‘ our Church, for so I 
call that of Scotland, thoimh I belong in form 



to the Episcopal persuasion of the same kingdom^ 
John Thomson of Duddingzion, bj 'Wm. Baird, 

pp. 

t History of SelkirJcskire, by T. Craig BroTm, ii. p. ISo. 


At ulgat-boar, "^ben I dravr my cbair, 
dboc'rt sv/eetest in the mreligbt’s I 

Geo. H. Ludols. 

d Tife, ii p. 1S6. 
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THE SCIENTIEIO TEAPPER 
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successful ri-apper is born, not bred, j 
Thus he resembles the poet, though 
^^^1 there is no poetry about trapping, of 

'svhich it may be said, as of gold-min- 
ing, that 'it pleasantly dEttes the 
imagination in theory, but in practice 
is desperate hard -work.' It is, in fact, a life of un- 
remitting toilj hardsliip, and bitter disappointment, 
the kicks outnumbermg the halfpence by ten to one. 
Nevertheless there is a fascination about it vhich 
appeals irresistibly to certain natures ; and so strong 
is the hold 'which the craft obtains on minds sus- 
ceptible to the peculiar charm and mysticism of the 
'\drgui Spirit of the Woods that there are to-day 
many men of education, even of university training, 
who have embraced this Ine of toil', privation, and 
loneliness, in defiance of every prudential considera- 
tion of home, comfort, and gain. 

It is among these men, who combine an intellectual 
interpretation of Nature with an instinctive imder- 
standing of woodcraft, that the most skilful trappei's 
are to be found. Like all other pursuits, trap|)ing 
is reducible to a science : and as the man who makes 
a scientific art of a primitive craft is the man who 
succeeds best financially, so the trapper who reduces 
trapping to a practical science is the trapper who 
decorates his camp with pelts. Luck, of course, 
plays a considerable part even in the most scientific 
trapping ; but when in a trapper certain woodland 
instincts are combined’ with trained intellectual 
powers of observation and induction, the cometary 
career of luck, being pretty accurately gauged and 
arranged for, is only as a dash of spice, a piquant 
flavouring of chance, in what would otherwise be a 
life of lonely drudgery. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this article 
merely to describe the Tie of the ^general practitioner' 
in trapping, for his career is akeady made known in 
scores of volumes. The specialist in the craft is he 
of whom I more particularly wish to write. That 
wise dictum, ‘ Specialise, young mau,^ has no more 
practical application than to the trapper. The habits 
of the various fur-bearing animals differ so greatly. 
No. 270. — VoL. YI. [All Eights 




and are so antithetical in susceptibility to modifica- 
tion by forces too subtle and diverse to be grouped 
or generalised, that no man could ever hope to do 
more than master the secrets of one animal’s life, 
to know its nature so fully that the human mind no 
longer need reason as to what that animal would do 
imder 'vnrying citcumstiinces, but knows mstmctively 
by virtue of that jiower of sympathetic intuition 
which results from p')erfection of understanding. 

With such men the old clumsy and haphazard 
methods of trapping tu'e out of date ; new methods 
— ^flexible, elaborate, positive in application — have 
come into use. Thus the scientific trap^per, while 
not disdaining the p^rofits of ' general practice,' makes 
some one a ninu il his sp)ecialty, and conducts his 
campaign with a swiftness and precision imp^ossible 
to empirical trappers, whose methods of work in all 
cases are merely an adaptation of a general principle 
to the radical differences in the habits of animals. 
But salient traits lend themselves to characterisation, 
and methods based on this lead only to mediocrity 
when put into practice. It is insight into the 
most subtile workings of an animabs nature which 
sets the scientific trapper above his fellow-craftsmen 
and gives his calling something of the dignity of 
a fine art. 

To pass a month in the woods during the trapyoing 
season A^uth such a man is to obtain a liberal eciiica- 
tion in forest lore, to come so close to the heart of 
Nature that the mind sometimes thrills with a shock 
as of contact AA'ith some A'ital, pnilsating essence. It 
is as if the SpAirit of the Woods caressed you and 
then dreAv back coyly, doubtfid of your worchiness 
for so great an honour — you who liaA'e sold yoiu' 
birthright of freedom for a mess of duties. You are 
conscious of some pn-esence, invisible but coherent, 
soothing but palpitating Avith Aurile life ; a mysterious 
poAA’er AA’hich tantalises you AA'ith the seeming sim- 
pilicity of its enigmas. You can feel, but at first 
you haA'e no intellectual grasps of, your sens^uions. 
SAvif ter than the lightning - stroke is Nature's 
assumption of dominion OA*er the hiuuan soul : but 
to the unguided mind understandmg is a groAvth of 
Eescrved,] J.\N. 31, 1903. 
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patient years. Welcome-j therefore, to the heart 
duBihly conscious of Nature's sway is the companion- 
ship of one whose instinctive interpretation of natural 
phenomena has heen mentally scrutinised and built 
up into intellectual formulaSj rejtdily expressible 
and readil^^ understood. 

With a man of this stamp it was my good fortune 
to p:ass seventl months of last winter in the vast 
evergreen forests which stretch far away northward 
from the headwaters of the Penobscot River in Maine. 
He was a graduate of Harvard University, a prize- 
winner in two branches of learning ; huh growing 
dissatisfied with the social conditions of civilisation, 
and believing that a more natiiral life best befitted 
a man, he sold his few possessions, and investing the 
proceeds in the paraphernalia of a hunter and trapper, 
he hid liimself in the wilderness of the Upper Penob- 
scoh and settled down to comprehend the possibilities 
of trapping with that diligence and attention to 
details which are essential to success in any business. 
At the time of my sojourn with him he had been 
eight years in the woods, and his fame as a trapper 
w^is known to the sportsmen of New York and 
Boston, Thoiigh he did not by any means restrict 
himself to beaver-trapping, that was his specialty, 
and his income from this source alone equalled the 
net income of the average American or Canadian 
farmer during the six best agricultural months of 
the year. 

To many persons, especially to those who have 
re;id the sorrowful tales of failure ^vritten by gentle- 
men who, for the fun of the thing, have tended lines 
of traps such as no self-respecting animal short of a 
fdo dc would condescend to get caught in, this 
sfcttement ^vill appear incredible ; but it is perfectly 
true, and it can be duplicated many times over in 
many places. There is no greater fallacy than the 
popular belief that the fur-bearing animals have 
been nearly all killed off. The simple fact is that 
diey have grovm too wary of late to be captured by 
tlie primitive methods which served sufiiciently well 
in the old da^'s, when a steel trap set on a clean pine- 
chip, with a piece of meat tied to the pan by a 
pink string, was an object of curiosity rather than 
of suspicion to any creature that might be Anade 
beaver.^ In most cases the intelligence of fur-beitring 


animals has advanced faster than the intelligence of 
those who seek to trap them, with the result that 
the ^pine-chip’ and ‘pink-string* trapper is out 
of date. He is in the categoiy with the farmer who 
still works on the principle that starving a hog one 
day and stufiing it the next will make alternate 
streaks of fat and lean in bacon. Such a trapper 
by sheer hard work may make from forty to sixty 
pounds by his sciison’s trapping : but the average is 
from twent}^ to thirty pounds. To such men the 
woods may well seem dead ; yet to those who einplo}* 
the highest arts of the craft these same dead forests 
yield a comparative!}' rich return. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if any of the more orthodox methods of 
wresting a living from Nature give so large a return 
on the original capital as does trapping, rightly 
conducted. Certainly the respectable occupation of 
farming does not, and the farmer works the whole 
year through. Given an average year, the average 
Canadian agriculturist makes a gross income of from 
five hundred to one thousand dollars, and this .on a 
Ciipital of perhaps five thousand dollars. Tlie trapper 
who is clever at his business makes as much on a 
capital of less than two hundred dollars, and is free 
during the summer months to tap other sources of 
income. Of course, these men are exceptionally 
skilful craftsmen, the highest product of nemoral 
science and nemoral instinct combined ; and it may 
be urged that it is obviously unfair to comp)are them 
with the average man of another calling ; but this 
is to obscure the issue. It is the returns on capital 
that are being compared, not the men themselves. 
Yet even in comparison of the men there is less 
unfairness than at first appears. The average farmer, 
being a man of fairl}’ well-balanced mental capacities, 
would have risen to much the same level in almost 
any other pursuit if fate or opportunity had placed 
him in it, whereas the successful trapper, apart from 
the craft which utilises his peculiar qualities of mind 
and temjDerament, has no cap)acities which would lift 
him to an equivalent level in any other business or 
profession. The psychological chemistry which in- 
spired the dictum, ^ Once a thief always a thief,’ is 
also responsible for the equally true but more 
innocent apophthegm, ‘Once a trapper always a 
trapper ’ — or nothing. 


BAUBE OF GUAXE BAYOU. 

CHABTER X. — HE COMETH XOT. 


HAT, nom~de~Dieu^ is this ? ’ said 
the idlers on the shore at Plenevec 
as the blunt nose of the lighthouse 
boat bumped up the shingle. 

‘It is Pierre’s boat from Grand 
Bayou,’ answered one, 

‘ It is Alain run ofi with old Pierre’s daughter,’ 
said another. 

‘ La Carcassone I how pretty she is ! ’ 

‘ ^Yhat a shame to hide her over tliere so long 1 ’ 


‘And where is Cadoual ? Where is George ? He 
is missing the treat,’ 

‘ Let George look after himself, 771.071 lean. It is 
the one thing he is good at.’ 

Alain led Barbe over the unaccustomed shingle 
to the firmer ground above, and straight along 
the road to Veuve Pleuret’s cottage, where he 
lived. 

The old lady received them with many exclama- 
tions of surprise. 
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‘ This is Ma'm'selle Earbe of Grand Eayou. She 
is to stop here for a few days, Mere Pleiiret, and you 
take care of hex’. She wiU sleep in that other 
bed in your room.' 

said IVeve Pleuret. If Alain had asked 
lier for her own bed she would have turned out 
gladl}' ; he was so like her own boy who was 
gone. 

‘Now I will take back that boat, or the old 
hunks will be saying I have stolen it,' said Alain. 
— ‘Take as good care of her as if she were your 
ovm, MA'e Pleuret,' he said, and kissed Earbe with 
control, and in his exubeiance kissed the old lady 
as weD, which made her eyes swim with pleasure. 
— ‘In two hours,' he said to Earbe, ‘I will be 
back, and then we shall see. M. Gaudriol will tell 
us what is the truth.' 

The two women watched him go along the I’oad 
till he turned down the shingle, and then, as they 
lost sight of him, they looked at one another, and 
the eyes of both shone softl3\ 

‘ A fine lad,' said Mere Pleuret, ‘ and a good one, 
and very like my own that was drowned. You are 
going to marry ? ' 

‘ Yes,' said Earbe, full of faith and hope. And 
the old lady, having no idea of all that lay behind 
the pleasant face of things, questioned her discur- 
sively as to her father, and her life on the Light ; and 
Earbe answered her with simple caution and gave 
no hint of the actual state of matters. 

If only they had met Sergeant Gaudriol that daj^, 
how differently aU might have gone with them, and 
what heart-breaking times they might have been 
saved ! But Gaudriol was away at Plouarnec on 
official business, and did not get home till night, 
and then it was too late. 

The hours passed, the storm of rain swept over 
them to the thirsty land behind, the sun drew down 
red and angr}^ towards the rim of the sea, and 
Earbe Carcassone sat waiting for Alain to come to 
her. 

She wondered what was keeping liim. She 
wondered how the old man at the Light would 
get on without her. Mere Pleuret tried to draw 
her into convei'sation at times ; but as the day 
wore on Earbe was too full of thought for 
talking. 

The Light gleamed ros}^ white, then loomed 
gray in the eye of the sun with a glimmer of 
gold at each side, then stood cold and pale like 
a sheeted ghost ; and wliile she gazed the golden 
rays burst out from the top so suddenly that 
she started. She had never seen them from the 
land before. 

Still Alain did not come. What could be keeping 
him '? 

Mere Pleuret set her surprise to many words jxs 
she prepared the evening meal ; but Earbe sat dumb 
with anxiety, and could eat nothing. 

The night di'ew on and deepened, and still he did 
not come. When Mere Pleuret was ready to go to 
bed she expressed the opinion that Alain had come 


to an untimely end, vdth the outspoken frankness of 
one Avho had already suffered and knew the futility 
of hope. Then Earbe shut herself in behind the 
sliding panels of the other box-bed, and sobbed 
silently because of the exceeding strangeness of 
ever^’thing, 

Fe^irs and forebodings I’acked her all througli 
the night. She fell into fitful sleep at times, and 
di'eamed horrible dreams, and woke up in the cramp- 
ing agonies of a sorely tried heart. Yet at the core 
of aU. her trouble there glowed a tiny gleam of glad- 
ness. Alain loved her ; she loved Alain. Though 
all the world ci'acked and tumbled about her in 
ruins, as it seemed like doing, that was one thing to 
cling to and hold by, and she would never let go 
of it. She told hei'self hopefully that Alain would 
come in the morning, and then pi'ayed earnestly, 
pitifully, that it might be so. 

She said to herself that no Iiarm could come to 
one so bold and strong and skilful ; but she knew 
that the sea was stronger still, and still more cun- 
ning, and that the boldest and bravest go do^vn into 
it and come back no more. 

Her face was sharpened with anxiety, and her 
eyes looked lai'ger than ever by reason of the dai'k 
circles round them, when she came out into the dawn 
to look for Alain. The boats were coming in one l>y 
one. A wild hope spi’ang up in her that he had had 
to go with the rest before he found time to come and 
see her again last night. It would not be like him, 
she thought ; but there might be things she did not 
xuidei'stand. 

The other girls and women were there awaiting 
the boats also. They eyed her with curiosity.; she 
had been scarcely more than a name to most 
of them for so long. They whispered among 
themselves. They were not openly rude ; but 
vPlenevec had never wasted its time on polishing 
its mamiers. 

Earbe, accustomed to the wide solitudes of the 
Light, was greatly troubled by this sudden concen- 
ti’ation of observation upon herself. She knew not 
whom to ask about Alain. She felt herself a 
stranger in a strange country. In spite of her 
anxiety for information, she was about to flee 
back to the shelter of i\Iere Pleuret's shadowy 
wing when her eye, casting wildly romid, fell on 
a majestic figure in blue and white which had 
just come along the road, and was eyeing her stead- 
fiistly. Sergeant Gaudriol had heard of her 
arrival the night before. He had looked in at 
Veuve Pleuret's as he passed. He came up to her 
at once. 

‘ Tiens^ ma'm'selle ! It is good to see you here,' he 
said. 

She looked up into the old grizzled face, and 
liked it, and knew she could trust him; for, if 
the official mask was somewhat hard and grim, as 
became the representative of the law, the simple 
kindliness of tolerant age looked through the 
eyes — eyes which had seen so much in their time, 
and had come now to prefer the brighter side of 
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tilings, perhaps because they were growing dimmer 
themselves. 

Oi. Gaudriol?' she gasped. For Alain had 
spoken to her of the old man, and only last night 
lie had said, -Gaudriol will tell us the truth 
of it.' 

* But yes,' said the old man delightedly. 

' I am Gaudriol And how do you know me, 
ma'mkelle 1 ' 

have heard much of you, monsieur, from 
Alain.' 

‘ Ah yes, Alain ! The fortunate Alain ! And 
where is Alain, ma'm'selle ? ' 

^But, monsieur, that is vrhat is troubling me. 
He took the boat back to the Light yesterday 
afternoon, and he has never returned. And, oh, 
monsieur ' I fear for liim ; ' and her hand devr to 
her heart. 

‘ He went to the Light yesterday afternoon, and 
never returned 1 Stay, I \yi]l inquire do^\'n there,' 
and he went crunching down the sliingle to the 
nois}' crowd roimd the boats. 

‘Jan Godey, where is Alain Carbonec ?' 

^Moii Dull! M. Gaudriol, that is what I would 
like to know. He never turned up last night, and 
left me short-handed,' grumbled Jan. 

‘ "Who has seen him ? ' asked the old gendarme. 

But no one had seen him since they all saw him 
row out to the Light after bringing mahn'selle 
ashore. 

How ciime ina'in'selle to be ashore 1 Gaudriol 
saw at once that the key to the matter probably lay 
there, and he strode back to Barbe. 

‘ Why did he bring you ashore, ma'm'selle ? ' 
he asked guietly. ‘What 1ms happened?' He 
had a dim, far-down fear that the Light might 
possibly have been the scene of another tragedy 
not so very different from the one it had witnessed 
before. 

Barbe hesitated, and Sergeant Gaudriol saw it. 

‘Tell me just what happened, my dear,' he said. 
‘ Tell me everything, or I cannot help you.* 

‘ Oh • I will tell you everything, monsieur. Alain 
said you would tell us the truth of it.' 

‘It is this way, monsieur. We love one another, 
we two, very dearly * 

Gaudriol nodded. 

‘ And my father — that is, M. Carcassone — ^he did 

not want me to marry Alain ' 

.‘Why?’ 

‘ I think he did not want me to leave him alone. 
He would not let Alain in ; but he swam out 
through the Race many times to see me, and I 
spoke with him from the gallery. Yesterday he 
opened the door to Alain ; and when Alain came in 
he called me do\\m and told us about the — the 
murders — long ago, and he said we were brother and 
sister, and so we could never marry. But it is not 
as brother and sister that we love one another, I 
jissure you, monsieur. I would give my life for 
Alain, and he for me. We did not believe it 


1 because we do not feel to one another as brother and 
! sister. But though we did not believe it, Alain 
I said he would not let me stop there. Since he was 
i my brother, he said he had the right to take care of 
; me, and he brought me ashore. Then he took back 
I the boat, and would swim to Cap Rebel, as he 
‘ always did ’ 

• ‘ Mon Dull ! Cap Rebel ! ’ Maculated Gaudriol 

! ‘ But he had done it so manv times, monsieur.’ 

I she said, witn quiclv anticipation of her own fears, 
j ‘and he is so strong and bold, a.nd nothing ever 
happened to him. He said he would be back in 
two hours. But he has never come.’ 

The old gendarme’s brows knitted into bushes 
of perplexity, and he thought deeply and quickly. 
It might only be an accident. Aliin might 
be lying, bruised and broken, somewhere about 
Cap Rebel Though, ma foi ! if it ^^■as at the 
bottom it Wiis little they would ever see of him 
again, as the tide had come and gone since 
then. He might have dared the Race once too 
often, and gone under, strong s^ymmer though 
he wiis. And — ^and — ves^ it would up in sj^ite of 
him — it might be that either of these things — bad 
as they were : ay, even though they were ffnal — 
would be the least of the things that might have 
happened ; for it might be that the men had 
quarrelled on Alains return, and that Grand Bayou 
Light had once more drunk hot blood. 

‘Wait you, my deiiiv he said to Barbe at list, 
‘ ivith Here Pleuret and keep your heart up. I will 
go to the Light myself and see if he is there. He 
miuht have hurt himself and been unable to come 
back.’ 

He spoke hopefully, and she was cheered some- 
what. 

‘ And the other matter, M. Gaudriol ? ’ she asked 
anxiously, and with colour in her cheeks. ‘It is 
not true that I am Alain’s sister ? ’ 

‘ I have never heiird it said till this moment, my 
dear, and I do not believe it. When Pierre came 
across that iirst morning after — when — ^you under- 
stand,’ he said, with an embarrassed nod — ‘he 
carried you on one arm and the boy on the other. 
It is seventeen years ago : but I remember it all 
very clearly, for it Wiis a terrible affair. He came 
up to me as I stood just about here where we 
are standing now, and he told me what he had 
done ; and he said — ^but yes, I recall it aU — 
he said, “This is mv child, and this is his.” 
VoildJ^^ 

‘ God be thanked ! ’ she said gratefully. ‘ I knew 
it could not be true. He said it just to part us. It 
was not well done ; but I would sooner have him 
for a father than Alain for a brother. You are 
quite, quite sure, monsieur ? ’ 

‘I am quite sure of what he said that day, my 
child ; but we can make surer still from the records, 
and I will see to it.’ 

‘ I thank you with all my heart,’ she said ; and 
he gravely saluted her and crunched away do^\Ti the 
shingle. 
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‘Jan Godevj I ^vant to the Light. Who will take 
me ? ' 

‘ Bien^ M. Gandriol,' Siiid Jan ohsequiousl}-. ‘ In 
two minutes I will he ready, if you can put up with 
the remains of the fishing. There will not he time 
to wash down.' 

‘It will do, man hcauJ 

And presently W. Gandriol, having settled him- 
self comfortably on Jan's coat to save the spick and 
span of his blue and silver from contamination, and 
looking somehow monstrously out of ]3lace there, the 
bluff-bowed lugger was running swiftly seawards, 
bearing the Law to the Light. 

‘ You fear something wrong, W. Gandriol ? ' asked 
Godey, making play with so unique an opportunity 
of cultiA'ating friendly relations with the great 
man. 

‘ But no, mo?i bean, not at all. But accidents are 
always possible, and I want to find that boy.^ 

‘A clever lad and a good fisherman,’ said Jan. 
‘ Cadoual was a fool to lose him. But, ma foi ! it's 
not for me to complain.’ 

The tide was against them ; but the wind 
was fair, and they made a quick run to the Light. 
The door was open and there was no one in 
sight. 

‘Wait for me,’ said the gendarme, to Jan’s dis- 
appointment, and began the laborious ascent of the 
perpendicular rungs. 

It was not the easiest of matters for his stiff 
joints and harnessed limbs, but he drew himself 
up into the doorway at last, cocked hat and all, 
and disappeared within. It was almost an un- 
known country to him ; for Pierre had never en- 
couraged visitors, and Gaudriol’s duty had always 
lain on solid earth, for which he had many a time 
devoutly thanked God. He got all he wanted 
of the sea from the vantage-point of dry land, 
and he never even walked on the shingle if he 
could help it. 

He glanced cautiously round the dim interior. 
He was not without his feiirs of what he might find 
tliere. He had a very definite recollection of Avhat 
he had ‘ once found there ; and what had been 
might be. 

The lower story yielded nothing. He climbed 
the ladder. Nothing there, and no signs of life 
above. LTp again, and still again, till he stood 
in the lantern, and passing out to the gillery, he 
looked down on Jan Gode}" lying apparenth* asleep 
in the idly rocking boat sixty feet below. To all 
appe<trances they two had the place entirely to them- 
selves. So down agiin for more minute research, 
in great relief at finding so far no signs of any 
tragedy. 

Some one had tended the light all night. The 
only question with him was whether it was Alain 
or Pierre, and which of them had murdered the 
other. 

As he stood in the sleeping-room the rough 
breathing of a sleeper came to him through the 
closed panel of one of the bunks. He sti'ode across 


and laid his hand on it. The answer to his puzzle 
lay behind it. He hesitated for one second, haK' 
dreading what he might find there. Alain ? — 
Pierre ? In either case trouble. If Alain, then 
his worst forebodings would be realised. If Pierre, 
then he would fear much for Alain. 

He gently rolled back the panel — Pierre, sleeping 
the sleep of the just and of the man who has kept 
watch wliile the rest of the world slept. 

Sergeant Gandriol had all his country’s belief in 
the efficacy of the sudden surprise, the unexpected 
challenge, the endeavour to entinp, the assiunption 
of knowledge, in dealing with a suspect. He laid 
his hand on Pierre’s shoulder. The sleeper’s breath- 
ing softened, his eyes ojDened, and he looked vaguely 
at the grizzled face and the imposing cocked hat 
bending towards him. 

‘Wliere is Alain Carbonec?’ asked Sergeant 
Gandriol, and Pierre sat up with a start. Gaudriol’s 
eyes missed no slightest change in his face. He saw 
the startled look in the half-awake eyes, and he saw 
the colour ebb till the face was leaden under its 
tan. And he said to himself, ‘Alain is done for, 
and this man knows.’ And again to Pierre, and 
more harshly this time, ‘ Where is Alain Carbonec ? 
Wliat have yott done with him ? ’ 

And Pierre knew that in the eyes of the law, as 
represented by Sergeant Gandriol, he was already 
condemned unheard. 

‘Wliat is it, then?’ he growled. ‘I do not 
understand.’ 

‘Alain Carbonec is missing. He came here. 
He never returned. What have you done with 
him ? ’ 

‘But, Sergeant, I know nothing of him. I did 
not even see him when he came back. We had 
had a dispute, and I had had enough of him for 
one day. He left the boat where he found it, and 
went his way.’ 

‘ Ay. Wliere to ? ’ 

‘ How should I know ? * I tell you I never even 
saw him.’ 

‘ And no one else has seen him since.’ 

‘ Eh bkn, that is not my affair.’ 

‘ Have you killed him as you killed his 
father ? ’ 

‘ All ! That ’s it, is it ? And why should I kill 
liim. Sergeant Gandriol ? ’ 

‘God knows. Doubtless you hated him because 
he wiis his father’s son, and still more because he 
loved your girl, and she him. First you try to pari, 
them with lies, and when that failed yon make 
away with the lad.’ 

‘But I tell you I never even saw him. I only 
knew he had been here by finding die boat in its 
place,’ 

'Eh bien ! we shall see. If we find him, good. 
If not’ 

‘If not you will try to make out diar- I have 
made away with him. Eh Incu, go ahead I A man 
can but die, and I am sick of it all.’ 

Ydiatever Sergeant Gaudriol’s own suspicions 
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might be, he had nothing beyond them to act 
npon. Pierre might be telling the truth. Ob- 
viously the one thing to be done was to hnd 
Alain’s body, if that were j^ossible ; but he had 
to acknowledge to himself that the chances of 
doing so might be small. If Pierre had gone the 
length of killing him, it was hardly to be exjDected 
that he would not have gone the further length 
of dis]303ing of his body. Certainly on that 
other occasion he had boldly avowed his crime 
and accepted the consequences ; but then the 
motives were, from a French point of view, not 
absolutely inadequate, whereas in this case no court 
in the country but would exact full pajunent for the 
crime, if crime there were. 

The first place to search was Cap Eehel, in case 
the matter was sim]Dly one of accident. So Gaudriol 
v'ent gingerly down the iron rungs and kicked the 
rope till Jan Godey woke, and they loosed and went 
in a wide curve through the run of the Eace, and 
came in under the frowning Head. They landed 
there, and made careful search among the boulders ; 
but their time was short by reason of the rising 
tide. They embarked again and coasted along close 
inshore, to and fro, till they had satisfied them- 
selves that Alain’s body was not there at all events. 


Finally, Sergeant Gaudriol reluctantly gave the 
matter up for the time being, and went home, 
saying to himself that they would have to wait till 
the sea gave up its secret ; for the scour of the Eace 
sooner or later carried most things dovm to Plenevec 
beach. He had a faint hope that there might be 
some news of the missing man at the milage ; but 
a sight of Barbe Carcassone’s eager face as she ran 
down the shingle to meet them showed him that 
the hope was futile. 

The cocked hat wagged mournfully at her. ‘ Ho 
news, no trace, no nothing ! ’ he said. ‘ But 
don’t lose heart, my child. He’ll turn up all right 
yet.’ 

In his own mind he doubted it ; his tone carried 
no conviction ; and Barbe’s heart, which had buoyed 
itself on the Sergeant, sank hopelessly. 

‘ He is dead,’ she cried, ‘ or he woidd surely have 
come.’ 

‘ If he is dead some one shall pay for it,’ said the 
Sergeant. 

‘ Ah, it is only Alain I want,’ she cried. 

Words are but poor medicine for a stricken heart ; 
and vengeance will not fill the place of one who 
leaves an empty heart behind. 

[To he continued.) 


THE MOTOR-^BICYOLE AND ITS PUTIJRE. 

By Arthur Candler. 


H the summer of 1901 I came across 
a gentleman with a motor-bicycle of 
well-known make v^hich had broken 
down and could not be repaired on 
the spot. I was at the time thinking 
very seriously of buying one of that 
make, so could not resist the temptation of trying 
to get a little information. The gentleman appeared 
rather cross ; and on my venturing to ask if he 
found the motor-bicycle as. a general rule satis- 
factoiy, he snapped out, ^ I consider these machines 
the biggest fraud of the century.’ After a little 
while he became calmer, and told me that, out of 
ten half-day rides he had taken on his machine, 
with the exception of one ride of twenty miles, 
he had always broken down completely. Another 
gentleman told me that his motor-bicycle cost him 
ten pounds for reiDairs in the first month. These 
were not encouraging reports, and I put off all idea 
ot purchasing a motor until what seemed the ex- 
perimental stage was i^ast. 

Early last year, after visiting the cycle shows 
and examining the many good makes of motor- 
cycles, I decided to make the plunge, and have now 
my own engine ; and in the course of more than 
four thousand miles riding in all parts of the 
country I have found such an extraordinary amount 
of interest taken in these delightful little machines, 
and have been plied with so many questions — such 
as about reliability, expense of upkeep, learning to 


drive, &c. — that I feel sure an account of my experi- 
ence will prove useful to many readers. 

I will deal first with the most important question, 
and one that has been asked me literally hundreds 
of times — namely. Are they reliable 'I I unhesi- 
tatingly answer. Yes, provided you buy a machine 
by one of the first-class makers. Take my own 
case. I have only once had anything of the nature 
of a breakdown, and that was entirely my own fault. 
I had spent a day taking the engine to pieces and 
fixing it up again, so that I might learn something 
of its mechanism. I failed to put it together 
proiDerly, so when testing it something gave way, 
and I had to pedal the machine home. 'With this 
exception I have never been delayed more than a 
minute or so in order to adjust the belt or screw up 
the terminals of the electric apparatus. In fact, I 
feel absolutely the same confidence in taking out 
my motor-bicycle for a day’s run or a week’s tour 
as I have ever done in the case of the common 
bicycle. As for the tires, I have had two punctures, 
which were repaired in a few minutes. 

As to learning to drive the motor-bicycle, it is,, 
indeed, very easy. Some patterns are so simp>lified 
that all the driving is done by one lever. My 
machine, a Quadrant, can be ridden straight away 
by any cyclist accustomed to the free-wheel, for 
all that is required is to set the air-lever to a mark, 
mount the machine just as if it were an ordinary 
bicycle, and pedal two or three yards ; then turn 
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the lever, and away you go, increasing or decreasing 
your pace as you push forward or pull back the 
lever. You can easily cover one hundred and fifty 
miles a day, under average conditions, in eight 
hours’ riding time. You can go as slowly as you 
like or up to thirty miles an hour, or more, on the 
level, with the standard pattern, one and a half 
horse-power. Any hill that a good cyclist can ride 
up on a common bicycle you can ascend on your 
motor bicycle ver}^ easily. 

Hoav, as to the ex^Dense of running. There are 
three items of expenditure to take into considera- 
tion : (1) the petrol which supplies the explosive 
gas for driving the engine, (2) the electricity which 
explodes your mixture of gas and air, (3) the lubri- 
cating oil for the engine. I have kept a record of 
my own experience, and this is how I find it works 
out with my machine, and I doubt not that with 
other good makes the result will be the same : a 
gallon of iDetrol costs elevenpence, and will drive me, 
under average conditions, two hundred miles ; the 
electricity costs sixpence for eight hundred miles ; 
and the lubricating oil one shilling for one thousand 
miles. Thus you may estimate the cost of running 
one thousand miles as nearly as may be at a shade 
over six shillings, or something like fourteen miles 
for a penny. This is very wonderful when you 
come to think of it. A man can now possess his 
own engine which will carry him about the country 
at a ridiculously small expense. 

I am not in a position to give accurate informa- 
tion as to depreciation and wear-and-tear, nor can I 
find any reliable data. I affirm, however, that after 
running four thousand miles my engine does not 


show the slightest signs of wear, and the bicycle 
itself looks almost as smart and in as good condition 
as on the day I bought it. The original outlay for 
such a machine, with the spare parts that it is desir- 
able to carry, is forty-five or fifty pounds. One of 
the very best machines on the market can be jmr- 
chased at the higher figure. The standard pattern 
for 1903 is two horse- j)ower. 

There is this very great advantage possessed by 
the motor-bicycle over the motor-car : if by any 
chance you should have a breakdown some miles 
from a repairing-shoj) or railway station, you can 
easily pedal the machine at an average rate of eight 
or ten miles an hour for fifty miles if necessary 
without feeling unduly tired. It is, moreover, 
easily stored, and can be put anywhere just like a 
common bicycle. 

During 1901 the motor-bicycle was seldom seen 
on the road. In 1902 the number increased twenty- 
fold ; and it may be -reasonably expected, owing 
to the appreciation of the riders of all first-class 
macliines, that 1903 will see a very great boom in 
the industry. There is undoubtedly a brilliant 
future before the trade, for all cyclists who can 
afford the initial expenditure, and who have once 
tried a hundred-mile spin, will never again imder- 
take a long journey on the common bicycle. 

Einally, there is one development of the motor- 
bicycle which must have been remarked by most 
people, and that is the pleasure that can be given to 
members of one’s family by taking them out in a 
trailer attached to the machine. Many an invalid 
wife or infirm mother may now share in the pleasure 
of cycling. 


THE MOOHABIHGLE FLOOD. 

paht in. 


E CHISHOLM drove up in the 
bright, warm moonlight night 
about twelve o’clock — we heard 
his buggy pass the camp — and 
next morning I called immediately 
after breakfast. As at my first 
interview, he was in his study ; but this time he 
greeted me with a quiet cordiality. There was, 
however, no use in beating about the bush, and 
I abru])tly began with, “Mr Chisholm, I vdsh to 
tell you that I have come to ask if you will 
consent to my marrying your daughter.” I had 
commenced to dilate on her merits and my ovti 
imworthiness when he stopped me with a slight 
motion of the hand ; then he sat still for quite 
a minute, with his finger-tips together, his eyes 
fixed on his desk, and with a grave, intensely 
serious face. At length he spoke : 

‘“Mr Yincent, I regret this more than I can 
say. Were it not that I, in a measure, blame 
myself, I should be extremely annoyed. I dare 
hardly trust myself to speak. I feel that my 


anger may override my other feelings, and the 
less said the better. It is impossible, and the 
subject must never be mentioned again. Go, 
therefore, hence, and return no more ; and, re- 
collect, I shall allow no correspondence between 
vourself and my daughter. That, will do. Kow 
go!” 

‘“But, sir — Mr Chisholm, at least allow me to 
say good-bye.” 

‘Again he paused, in deep thought, and then 
rising, and averting his eyes, he said, “It is 
impossible. I cannot allow it. I wish you good- 
bye.” 

‘So I went away, in sorrow and in anger. 
Our camp was broken up, and our jolly back- 
woods life was at an end. Autumn was coming 
on, and Erank flitted to town to set up his 
collection ; the caravan was sold, and the tent 
stored in a Blinders Lane warehouse ; one of the 
race-horses was well disposed of up-country, and 
the other, old Moro, I kept as a hack. I took 
rooms in the Eoyal Hotel, Moorabingle, for it 
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was my last thought in the world to give :Mary 
up ; though how I was to further matters by 
staying in the toT^Tislnp I could not say. I was 
simply waiting to see what might turn up, 

‘Moorabingle is not a township in which an 
idle man can pleasantly or profitably pass his 
time. The bankers were elderly gentlemen with 
large faraiKes and little time or inclination to 
make new acquaintances. The doctor was a 
drunken fellow, with a great reputation for being 
clever when he was in liquor but no good when 
sober. Luckily for his character as a surgeon, he 
never was sober ; and when, as was frequent, a 
patient went all wrong, he was excused on the 
ground that he was a little more “ sprung ” than 
xisual, or a little less, as the case might be. 

‘ It was a miserable time ; and had the com- 
pany, or the liquor, been better, or if I had had 
any taste that way, I must have taken to drink, 
or Heaven knows what. Thus passed the 
winter days.” At first I wrote frequently, and in 
desperation, to Mary ; but these letters were all 
returned unopened, and readdressed in the old 
gentleman’s handwriting. There were rumours 
flying about the township that a French count 
was staying at the station, and that a match was 
likely between him and the young lady there ; 
that Mr Chisholm was inclined to be a tuft- 
hunter, and favoured him ; that he was rich and 
titled, and so on. Thus I consumed my own 
smoke, in sorrow and in bitterness of spirit, all 
through the dark days. 

‘At length, one morning the count appeared in 
the township to catch the stage-coach through to 
the railway line, and he had such a self-satisfied, 
patronising air that I was seized with the deter- 
mination to ride straightway to the Plains, see 
Mary and her father, and make one more attempt 
to break donm his resolve. If I failed, why, then 
I ’d make for England again, and pray to be ship- 
vuecked on the way, and all such folly as that. 
It is strange — is it not 1 — those feelings which 
are so real to the young, at which the middle- 
aged laugh, and which the aged do not acknow- 
ledge to exist ! Whyte-Melville has somewhere a 
soliloquy upon that text, I think. 

‘It was the rainiest winter ever known since 
records were kept ; and it was a morning of tear- 
ing wind and wet when I started early to ride 
to the Plains. From the moment you left the 
Royal Hotel yard, the three hills — they are called 
“The Sisters” of course — loomed far ahead, and 
it was a cold, lonesome, miserable ride. The 
rain fell in heavy sheets, swept by a north-west 
wind ; and from the start my left cheek-bone was 
fairly frozen by the blast, and old Moro pegged 
along, his head on one side, his ears back, and 
now and again blowing out his nostrils in disgust. 
After a few miles I sighted the little rises on 
the right, and presently could make out the 
house, with the smoke rising, and comfort came 
to my heart, for was not Mary there ! I 


repeated to myself, “ Oh ! I ’m wat, wat ; oh ! 
I ’in wat an’ wearie 0 ! ” Do you know the 
lines ■? 

‘At last I was opposite the lake, and within 
a hundred yards of the garden gate. I had 
begun to funk it rather, I must say, and the 
prospect round did not raise my spirits. The 
plain was dull gray, with glistening pools of 
water, and the stone walls which fenced the 
paddocks there looked grim and dripping. There 
was no sign of life but for a mob of sheep 
near the yards, half over to the cliffs, and the 
gale blew their blea tings plainly to my ear. The 
solitary tree by the yards rose black, abrupt, and 
grim, like the plumes on a hearse ; but up 
through the garden trees I could see the gleam 
of firelight through the study windows. 

‘The gale had risen to a howling tempest, and 
I was thinking with no pleasant feelings of my 
ride home again, probably in sorrow and despair, 
when a sound as of a very hea\y clap of thimder 
made the horse start and throw up his head, 
and for a moment I had to attend to my reins. 
Surely, I thought, the wind was rising louder 
than ever, and never before had I heard thunder 
like that in winter. Then I glanced to ’wind- 
ward. Good heavens ! the lake had burst its banks, 
and, in a huge wall of water, came hurling to 
the plain. It was a foaming white mass where 
the cliffs had stood, and above hung a cloud of 
dust and debris like a pall. For a little while 
I gazed with interest, wondering, in a stupid sort 
of way, how the sheep would fare, and in a 
moment the water devoured them, even as a 
bush- fire consumes a dry leaf on the ground ; 
then it reached the first wall. Now I realised 
what it was 1 The great wave towered above the 
stonework, tossing the waves on its summit up 
and down, as you see the waves in the Rip 
when the outgoing tide meets a southern gale, 
and it was roaring as it came. As it struck the 
stones a great spume of foam leapt high into the 
air, as when some huge roller strikes a rock- 
bound coast ; and at the sight my heart turned 
to water, and I knew^ what Homer’s heroes felt 
when “their knees were loosened.” 

‘In moments such as these thoughts fly like 
lightning. The wave would easily reach the 
house ; Mary was there ! If I rode to the gate 
and opened it, precious moments would be lost. 
Moro had never jumped in his life to my know- 
ledge. He must do it now. I whipped him 
round, and set him at the garden fence. It was 
a post-and-rail, mercifully old, grown over thick 
with monthly roses and sweet-briar. I think he 
would have flown it had he but knotsm what 
was desired of him — as it was, he tried to 
stop ; but I struck him with my spurs, held him 
tight, and at the last moment he seemed to 
understand. He did his best, and breasted it. 
There was a crash, and he landed in the orchard 
on his head. My feet struck the ground, and 
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I pitched far forward on his neck, and thought 
in that one moment of time to let go, slip off, 
and run on foot, when I heard him grunt and 
felt him rise. Then I scrambled hack to the 
saddle ; and on my pulling the old man together, 
we galloped up the garden, I shouting as we 
went. 

‘I saw Mary run out, and the first look across 
the plain told her all. “ Quick ! jump up in 
front,” was all I said, and from the high veranda 
it was smartly done. Now we galloped dovm. 
the drive towards the stables, almost facing the 
flood ; but the gate was open, and before the 
torrent reached us we had turned the corner, 
and were racing up the hill. As we pulled up 
on the highest point, the waters swept round 
us with that seething sioish familiar to us when, 
as children, we built sand-castles on the beach 
to wait the rising tide. The flood had reached 
its highest point, but we were dry shod ; and as 
we turned our eyes towards the homestead, we 
saw the buildings there had gone dovm. Two 
chimneys still stood, and a few veranda posts 
and a little iron roofing were mournfully leaning 
in strange attitudes. It was as though a great 
fire had swept over it. 

‘By a most extraordinary combination of cir- 
cumstances there was not a soul except Mary at 
the homestead at the moment of the flood, and 
presently our intense anxiety for her father was 
relieved when we saw him driving at a gallop 
from the paddocks beyond the stony rises. He 
was nearly unmanned by the dread of what 
might meet his eye at the station ; but, control- 
ling himself with a great effort, he simply wrung 
my hand, saying in a low voice, which trembled 
with feeling, “I can no longer fly in the face of 
a Divine Providence.” 

‘We had thus mercifully escaped tragedy at 
the homestead ; but on the plains they were not 
so lucky. Old WiUie Scott, who had come out 
with Mr Chisholm years ago, was draughting the 
mob of sheep which I had seen eugulfed, and 
with him were a young shepherd and a lad. 
WiUie had taken it all in at the first roar of the 
bursting waters, and had run to the solitary tree, 
the lowermost branch of which was some distance 
from the ground. “Ein,” he called to his mates 
in his Scotch voice, which was broken with excite- 
ment and breathlessness — “rin and loup on my 
shouthers, and I fll pit ye up. Haste ’e, haste ’e ! ” 
They needed no second teUiiig, and as they climbed 
still higher they caUed aloud to him, “Selim, 
Wullie, sclim ; there ’s time yet ! ” Then they 
heard him cry in answer, “ I ’m owre auld to 
speil.” Looking dovm, they saw the old man, 


his hands raised and clasped above his head, his 
gray locks floating in the wind, and a light as of 
the light of battle or of a great triumph glorify- 
ing his face. He was fronting the great wave ; 
and as it leapt at him the waves upon its crest 
seemed to be clutching at him even as we some- 
times see great hands and arms groping for us in 
an evil dream. Then, as they shut their eyes and 
held on, they saw him no more. 

‘ Alas ! the tragedy did not end here. Willie 
was a great favourite with Mr Chisholm, and the 
old man would take neither rest nor food until, 
after the waters had receded, the body of the old 
shepherd had been found and brought in. There 
was nowhere for us to sleep that night at the 
Plains, and we drove, late in the day, to Moora- 
bingle. Mr Chisholm was very quiet and sUent 
all the evening, and his face was deeply flushed, 
while twice during the interval between dinner 
and bedtime he repeated in a dreamy way that 
he could no longer “fly in the face of Divine 
Providence.” 

‘ I was awakened in the night by the landlady, 
who told me that Mr Chisholm had been seized 
with a severe pain in the side, and appeared to 
be very ill, and asked if I would see him. There 
was little doubt, even to a laymaifls eye, that it 
w’as pneumonia, and I knew that at his age there 
could be but a faint hope. I saw him no more 
for five days. A professional nurse had been wired 
for, and she and Mary did everything, under the 
directions of the drunken doctor. On the fifth 
day he asked to see me, and in a moment I knew 
that all chance for him had gone. He lay in a 
darkened room, his face streaming vdth perspira- 
tion, and the breath coming and going with 
painful rapidity, and with that hopeless rattle of 
mucus with each rise and fall of the chest 'which, 
I. am told, is such a deadly sign. He took my 
hand gently between his, and with frequent 
intervals and distressing gasps — his voice now 
Doric, broad and unrestrained — ^he said, “ Mr 
Yincent, you must take Mary, and be kind to 
her. Be a good man. I trust — I believe — you 
'\^dll be weel yokit. I do not ask you to promise 
to abandon racing. Promises made in moments 
like these are seldom binding. I Iwioe you will 
give it up. I have made' pro'^dsion in my vdll. 
Now, I have yet much to do, and the hour is at 
hand, for the night cometh. Farewell.” 

‘I pressed his hand. I knelt one moment and 
kissed his forehead. He smiled, and I saw him 
no more alive. 

‘ Now, good-night, old man ; that ’s how I came 
to the Ox Plains, and it hurts in the telling. 

I Good-night.’ 
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THE GREAT DAM AT ASSOUAN. 

first year of the new century has 
witnessed the inauguration of a re- 
n^3.rkable engineering work, which 
ejDOcli in the history of 
the river Rile. Forty years ago Sir 
Samuel Baker suggested the forma- 
tion of a series of dams across the Nile from 
Khartoum dovmwards, commencing with one at 
Assouan, five hundred miles above Cairo. It is 
this work, commenced only four years ago, that has 
now been formally ojDened. The mighty granite 
wall stretched across the river has a total length of 
a mile and a quarter. It is pierced vdtli no fewer 
than one hundred and eighty sluice-openings, which 
are twenty-three feet high and six feet broad ; and 
through these openings fifteen thousand tons of 
water per second can be discharged. The structure 
is built of local granite and Portland cement 
mortar ; and in some cases the rock has been found 
so broken that foundations have had to be carried 
forty feet lower than was estimated for in the 
contract. This dam will bring an immense area 
of land under cultivation which for want of water 
has hitherto been barren ; and it will form an 
almost imperishable monument of the beneficence 
of. British rule in Egypt. 

BALLOONS AND FLYING-MACHINES. 

Of late years there have been so many conflicting 
reports and announcements as to the capabilities 
and achievements of certain flying-machines that 
one is glad to turn to the recent i^roceedings of the 
Aeronautical Society in order to seek authoritative 
information on the subject. In his x^i'^sidential 
address to the society. Major B. E. S. Baden- Powell 
alludes to Count Ze23pelihs monster air-shij), to the 
experimental trills made by M. Santos Dumont, and 
to other recent events ; and he admitted that these 
achievements did not carry us very far beyond what 
was accom^^lished twent^^ years, ago. He began to 
wonder whether we had now not nearly reached 
the end of the tether as regarded the loropulsion 
of balloons. He believed that it would be quite 
possible to construct a balloon which would travel 
from twent}^ to twenty-five miles an hour, which 
would be sufiicient to enable it to stem a light 
breeze. With regard to machines for soaring, some 
were of opinion tliat such machines could be made 
to soar aloft without heljD of motor or 2 )ropeller, and 
were laughed at for their oj^iuion ; but as birds 
could do so, why not men ? After alluding to the 
gliding experiments of the brothers Wright, he 
remarked that there really seemed no reason why 
such exj)erts, having obtained efficiency in the 
delicate art of balancing themselves according to 
the various and currents of air, should not 

be able to soar away on the wings of the wind and 


remain indefinitely in mid-air. In his o]pinion, the 
aerojAaiie was the machine which j^romised the best 
results. To attain free flight the only thing they 
wanted was to make a machine slightly better than 
those already in existence. 

THE PATENT OFFICE. 

The Patent Office, London, which has recentl}^ 
been enlarged, and has now a S 2 :)lendid new reading- 
room and reference library, must be extended still 
further to meet the needs of the Bill which has- 
recently become law. Uj) to the 2 )resent time the 
inventor who patented his idea had no guarantee 
that the same thing had not been patented before, 
and it was frequently the case that the de^Dartment 
took fees from different patentees for the same 
invention. The new law ^^^o’^^Mes that, as in 
America and many other countries, an official search 
shall be made, so that this inj ustice to the inventor 
may cease. It is estimated that at least fifty more- 
clerks will be required to helj) in tlie extra work 
of this search. At present there are about a 
hundred a232)lications for new patents daily, and 
this will be immensely increased. Many persons- 
will gladly xDay the initial fees for the advantage 
of ascertaining whether a j^articular idea is new, or 
whether it has already been patented. This work 
has in former times been done by agents ; under 
the new law the department will do it without 
extra charge. 

FOOD ADULTERATION. 

An exj)eriment which has quite a comic opera- 
flavour about it is to be tried at Washington under 
the auspices of Dr Wiley, who holds the position of 
chemist to the Agricultural Department of that 
city. The object of the ex^Deriment is to ascertain 
definitely the effect ujDon the human organism of 
boracic acid, formalin, and other preservatives with 
which food-stuffs are now largely adulterated. Eor 
this purpose twelve men will be boarded at the 
Government exjDense, and we j^resume of their own 
freewill. Six will be fed on adulterated material 
for fourteen days, and the other six upon pure food. 
Then the parties will cliange places for another 
fourteen days. Every morning each guest or 
2 )atient will be weighed, his temjDerature will be 
noted, and his pulse-beats counted. The results 
of the ex^Deriment will be embodied in a report to 
Congress in connection -with the proposed Pure 
Food Bill. 

MODERN WHALING. 

Most of US have read of the manner in which 
whales used to be hunted in high latitudes. It was 
risky work, for small boats were employed ; and 
when a harpoon had been thrown there was a 
chance of the boat being swamjDed by a stroke of 
the enormous mammaTs tail, or of being dragged 
at break-neck speed for long distances as the poor 
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whale, slowly bleeding to death, endeavoured to 
escape. All this is now changed, as Mr Cutliffe 
Hine exiDlained in his lecture on Arctic Lapland to 
the London Camera Club. The modern whaling- 
vessel is a steamer, with a powerful swivel-gun at 
its prow, which carries an explosive shell. The 
shock caused by the impact and explosion of this 
projectile kills the animal at one blow, and it is 
towed away by the steamer to the factory, where 
its body is cut up and its various parts utilised. 
The valuable ‘right’ whale is now all but extinct 
in these waters, and the whales now hunted, which 
were formerly let alone on account of their great 
strength and swiftness, are the common ‘fin’ whale 
and the so-called ‘ blue ’ whale. 

ELECTRIC RAILWAY SIGNALS. 

The safety of many thousands of persons daily 
depends upon the accuracy with which the business 
of signalling trains is carried out, and it must be 
conceded that the work is well done. The labour 
of pulling over levers which control the signals at 
a considerable distance from the signalman’s cabin 
is very great, and it has long been seen that benefit 
would accrue if some form of energy other than 
that derived from a man’s muscles were emjDloyed 
in the work. The South-Western Bail way Com- 
pany are about to follow the example of American 
engineers, and employ compressed air as a motive- 
power ; while the London and North-Western 
Company have long had under trial at Crewe an 
electric system which is said to be almost perfect. 
By the touch of a small lever one man, without any 
undue exertion, is able to do the work of two, and 
the apparatus is so arranged that by no exertion can 
he put a signal at ‘ set clear ’ until the points are in 
proj)er p)osition for the safe transit of the expected 
train. The system allows of no risk of collision 
unless an engine-driver deliberately disregards the 
signals. An electrical system of signalling was 
devised about twenty years ago ; but it was crude 
in, conception, and had other disadvantages from 
which this ‘Crewe system’ is quite free. The 
apparatus employed is. the invention of Mr E. D. 
Webb, chief mechanical engineer to the London and 
North-Western Bail way Comj)any. 

MOSQUITOES AND MALARIA. 

Major Bonald Boss, whose investigations into the 
connection between mosquito-bite and the sj)read of 
malaria have given him a Avorld-wide reputation, 
recently gave some account of his work before the 
Edinburgh Philosopliical Institution. He remarked 
that although consumption caused more deaths, 
malaria was responsible for more sickness, than any 
other disease, a large proportion of the five million 
natives who died in India every year falling victims 
to it. Besides, malaria formed a barrier Avhich 
closed some of the richest tracts of the world to 
human occupation. So long ago as 1880 Dr King 
suggested that infection was carried by mosquitoes, 
and fifteen years later Major Boss set himself to 


test the truth of the story, with the grand rasults 
which are now well known. It appeals that 
malaria is only conveyed by one kind of mosquito, 
the anojiJides. The germs are developed in the 
stomach of the insect, then pass into its blood, and 
in minute thread-like forms make their way into 
the glands ; thence they are conveyed to the pro- 
boscis, where they are in position to be injected 
along with poisonous saliva into the person bitten. 
The insects breed in stagnant water, never in run- 
ning streams ; and the first work in clearing a 
district of them is to efface these puddles. Much 
work had already been done in malaria-infested 
districts, and this had been made possible by the 
noble gift of a Glasgow resident of two thousand 
pounds. Sir William Macgregor, who has been 
lecturing on the same subject at Glasgow, pointed 
out that although the United Kingdom was practi- 
cally free of malaria. Greater Britain possessed the 
lion’s share of the malarial regions of the earth, and* 
at the same time no other great power was so much 
or was likely to be so much, dependent upon its 
foreign possessions as we are. He spoke of the 
wonderful pertinacity of Major Boss in prosecuting 
the mosquito inquiry, and said that he had obtained 
the proud place of one of the greatest benefactors of 
our race. 

^RABBITS IN AUSTRiYLIA. 

The plague of rabbits in Australia has for ‘many 
years presented a problem which many have en- 
deavoured to solve. These animals have multiplied 
in certain districts to such a terrible extent that 
large tracts of country, at one time supporting tens 
of thousands of sheep, have been entirely laid waste. 
The Government has offered large rewards for some 
efficient method of checking the rabbit-plague ; but 
in spite of poison, of massacres on a wholesale scale, 
and of the introduction of an infectious disease 
among the animals, as suggested by Pasteur, the 
rabbits increase and multqDly without limit. A 
new plan, which is said to bring relief, has at last 
been tried by Mr Bodier, of Tambua, Cobar, New 
South Wales. His land, being rabbit-infested, is 
necessarily enclosed. He traj)S the rabbits, and 
whde the females are immediately killed, the males 
are given their liberty, with the result that the 
balance of the sexes is destroyed, and the polyga- 
mous state in which rabbits naturally live gives 
jdace to one in which j)olyandry is secured. This 
causes the males to harry the females, the young 
are destroyed, and a process of self-extermination 
ensues. Mr Bodier rightly argues that if both 
males and females are destroyed, as used to be the 
case, the conditions of life are improved for those 
A\dio remain, and there is actually an eventual in- 
crease instead of a decrease of numbers. Mr Bodier 
has published a pamphlet on his system, and it will 
doubtless be tried in other districts. 

A SIBERIAN MAMMOTH. 

Occasionally we hear of the body of a mammoth 
being discovered in Arctic regions, the flesh being 
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preserved by a kind of natural system of cold 
storage. Suck a discovery took place about eighteen 
months back in Siberia, and news of the find made 
its way to St Petersburg, with the result that with 
great labour the body of the vast animal, divided 
into parts, was taken to the RussifXn capital, where 
it is now set up for exhibition. It is the most 
perfect specimen of the extinct mammal which 
has yet been found, and it is comiDuted to be 
more than eight thousand years old. The legs and 
feet of the animal are like those of the elephant, 
except that the former lias five toes and the latter 
only three. Unlike the elephant, the body of the 
mammoth is covered Avith a thick coat of brovniish- 
yellow hair, AAhich must have kept the animal AA-arm 
under all conditions. The skin Avas found to be 
about an inch in thickness, and underneath it Avas 
a layer of fat. In spite of great difficulties, the 
A'arious portions of the huge carcass Avere coiwe^^ed, 
in a frozen state, over hundreds of miles of country 
Avhere roads Avere non-existent. 

THE VAPOUR-BATH. 

It is curious to find Iioav Avidely spread is the use 
of the vapour or Turkish bath. Visitors to Pompeii 
Avill remember that there are such baths in that city 
Avith the heating arrangements plainly indicated. 
Even in Arctic Lapland the use of a vapour-bath of 
very iiriinitwe form is common. Mr Cutliffe Hine, 
in lecturing on his recent visit to that high latitude, 
has described this bath, and other travellers cor- 
roborate him. The bath consists of a hut AA'hich is 
attached to every farm, and it is used on Saturday 
nights by the entire family and the sein^ants. In 
the middle of the hut is raised a kind of beelih^e 
of rough stones, and in this a fire is lighted. IVlien 
the stones become red-hot they are drenched Avith 
Avater, so that the place is filled Avith A’apour. Then 
enter the bathers, aaIio are armed Avith birch tAvigs, 
Avith Avhich they belabour one another until all are 
in a profuse state of pers^^iration. Then they leave 
the hut and roll in the snoAv outside. This last 
function, it Avill be seen, is equivalent to the cold 
plunge or the douche Avhich is the final experience 
in the Turkish bath as knoAAui to us all. In con- 
nection Avith this matter it is interesting to refer 
to an account of a domestic form of va]3our-bath 
AAdiich Ave recently came across in a volume on 
distillation, dated 1653. The bather is shut ujd in 
a box, Avith his head onlj^ exposed, and steam is 
admitted to the box from a separate boiler. A 
rough Avoodcut of the apparatus is supplied ; and 
the author, in referring to it, Avrites : * I shall here 
commend to you a Avay of bathing by distillation, 
the manner of AAdiich you may see by these ensuing 
vessels.’ 

HEXDING BROKEN LIMBS. 

A novel remedy for broken limbs of trees is re- 
ported from Ohio. Tavo large trees, one being a 
maple and the other an apple tree, Avere recently 
much damaged by a storm, each having a limb 
broken, and only hanging on, as it Avere, by a 


mere shred. These broken limbs Avere carefully 
supported on struts, and bandaged up, much as a 
damaged human limb Avould be secured by splints. 
Then melted paraffin-Avax Avas applied so as to stop 
all cracks, and in this Avay the sap AA^as prevented 
from escaping, the intrusion of insects Avas jire- 
vented, and rain and moisture Avere excluded. The 
broken limb so treated gradually became once more 
firmly attached to the trunk, and the cure Avas 
complete, 

PHOTOGRAPHS IN COLOUR. 

Mr Sanger Shepherd, Avho some time ago jier- 
fected a system of producing lantern transparencies 
in colour by the superposition of three stained films, 
has noAv AA^orked out a practical process of securing 
similar pictures on paper. Up to a certain point 
the tAA^o methods are identical. In the first place 
three negatives of the original — Avhich may be a 
portrait, a landscape, a bunch of floAvers, or aii}^- 
thing else — are made under coloured light-filters. 
Positive images are produced from these negatives 
on bichromated gelatine, Avhich becomes insoluble 
on exposure to light. The gelatine is supported 
on clear celluloid, and Avhen, after exposure under 
the negative, it is placed in Avarm Avater, every por- 
tion of it dissoHes aAA^ay except a delicate but tough 
image in relief. The three images are stained re- 
spectively Avith pink, yelloAAq and blue aniline dyes, 
and AAdien superposed and bound together they form 
a fully coloured lantern-slide. If, hoAA^ever, the 
three films, AAdiile yet Avet from their dye-baths, 
are pressed in succession in contact Avith paper 
coated AAdth a specially prepared soft gelatine, the 
latter ab.sorbs all the colour, and a close imitation 
on paper of the original object is the result. This 
process, it Avill be seen, involves far more Avork than 
the production of an ordinary photograph, and the 
manipulations require great care. It is believed 
that it Avill be Avidely used ; but Ave shall not be 
able to judge of this until after the dull Avin try 
Aveather has given place to spring sunshine. 

THE DRAINAGE OE THE CITY OF MEXICO, AND HOW 
THE MOSQUITO PEST IS DEALT AVITH. 

The mosquito — the transmitter of ^yelloAv jack,’ 
smallpox, and malarial fever — has been referred 
to very frequently in the pages of this Journal., 
and various methods of extermination liaA^e been, 
recommended. The Avriter — Avho has traA^elled 
extenswely in Mexico, and is noAV employed 
there — belieA^es that the experiment made in the 
city of Mexico to prevent the propagation of the 
pest has been very successful ; but the difficulties 
to be OA’’ercome in effecting sanitary improvements 
are very formidable. The site of that beautiful 
and modern city AA^as, in the time of Cortez, a 
large lake, lying in the basin of a circular chain 
of mountains, OA^er Avhich tOAvers the famous 
volcano Popocatepetl, perpetually covered Avitli 
snoAv. The Conquistadores, after having subdued 
the Aztecs, doubtless saAv the adA^antages to be 
derived from draining the Avail ey and utilising 
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the immense tract of wonderfully fertile soil, as or forty. Eor some fourteen years the Govern- 

also that, by providing an outlet for the water, ment has been constructing immense ^ drainage- 

the}" would be enabled to utilise the land for pumping plant and canals to run off the water 

building purposes, which at that time was impos- and prevent the hooding of the streets ; and 

sible owing to the changeable level of the lake. latterly these works, which hitherto had not been 
To effect this improvement they commenced the carried on continuously, have been pushed for- 

construction of an immense waterway through the ward. Until the opening of the first railway 

surrounding mountains at the lowest and most into the city of Mexico a few years ago, the 

feasible part. The result of the futile attempt mosquito was only found on the coasts, the east 

is now pointed out to tourists travelling in the especially. However, with the first trains on the 

trains of the Mexican Central Bailway, which run English -built Mexican Bail way — a magnificent 

along the edge of the wonderful pass of Nochis- example of engineering, running from the port of 

tongo, as one of the many evidences of Spanish Vera Cruz through awe-inspiring scenery — the 

pluck and cruelty. It is a gigantic drain, some mosquitoes began to arrive, coming up to the city 

three miles long and in some places hundreds of as very unwelcome guests, playing havoc with the 

feet deep, dug out by the Aztec Indians, who passengers, and some dropped off at the various 

were forced by the Spaniards at the point of stations to multiply and increase, so that now 

the sword and by whip-lash : a work of which the pest lias invaded almost every jDart of the 

it ' is recorded that ‘ each cubic foot of earth country. In the city itself, at no time a very 

extracted rejoresents the life of an Indian.’ healthy place of habitation, the mosquitoes are 

The soil in and about the city of Mexico is present in such numbers and so much disease is 

soaked with sewage because of inadequate drain- rife that drastic measures had to be adopted to 

age-pumping apparatus ; and, owing to the low- kill them off or at least to prevent their increase, 

lying position and close proximity to smaller The Mexican Central Bailway Company directors 

lakes, marshes, and stagnant ditches, water ac- were the first to take such steps, and, so far as the 

cumulates in some of the streets to a depth of Avriter is aware, these have been very successful, 

two or three feet after rain. Therefore, in the A quantity of potassium permanganate Avas placed 

vicinity of openings in the street for repairs the in the numerous j^ools and ditches of stagnant 

odours are A^ery unpleasant, the death-rate in the Avater, Avhich Avere the breeding-places of the ]pest, 

district going up from ten per thousand to thirty and the chemical has proved very efficacious. 

THE AFTERMATH OF WAR. 

By Peed. J. Cox. 

for his beloved France Avith the Army of the Loire. 
He received the awful tidings, Avhich had turned 
the Avhole current of his life, from the lips of a 
comrade during the dark hours of bivouac : Iioav his 
little Alphonse, then his only child, had been killed 
outright b}" a German shell ; and how another 
missile had struck and shattered the Avail of the 
neAV house Avhich he had built Avith the hard-earned 
savings of his daily toil. 

As he thought of it all again — ^Avhen Avas he not 
thinking of it? — he became greatly agitated, and 
his eyes greAV dim. It Avould drive him mad in 
time, this silent brooding. He must fiy from Iiis 
thoughts, if that Avere possible. Bising suddenly 
from his chair, he his 2Dipe aside, and hobbled 
doAvn the garden jJath into the street. He tottered 
as he Avalked ; he Avas getting more feeble every 
year. 

Adjoining the cottage garden Avas a strqD of land 
Avhich he had bought for building 2)ur|)oses many, 
many years ago. It lay neglected and full of 
rubbish, for the misfortunes Avhich had overtaken 
old Verdean had i^aralysed most of his energies, 
diverting those that remained into one channel, 
concentrating them upon one great ideal : that of 
La Revanche ! 


^^^^NTOINE VEBDEAU, the cobbler 
of Angeldorf, sat smoking his long 


pipe at his cottage door. It Avas a 
pleasant eA^ening in July, and the 
streets of the little toAvn Avere full 
of people eager to get a breath of 
cool air after the intolerable heat of the day. Some, 
as they j^assed, saluted Verdean ; but, as he either 
ignored their greetings or sim2)ly nodded his head 
Avith gloomy indifference, no one felt encouraged , 
to stojD and talk Avith him. Between himself and 
all the rest of Angeldorf there had long been a 
barrier of reserve ; for Avhat had he to do Avitli the 
foolish, chattering tOAvnshqD, its petty interests, its 
miserably short memory ? His only concern in the 
few years of life that remained to him Avas to think, 
to brood, to remember. 

Thirty years ago, and it seemed but yesterday ! 
Thirty years : so long ? He felt he Avas getting old, 
and the fear froze at his heart lest the shadows 
should gather round him ere his great dream AA^as 
realised. 

Yes, it AA^as thirty years since the bombardment 
of Angeldorf. Verdean, then in the prime of life, 
had been spared the barbarous s^Jectacle. He AA^as 
UAA^ay at the time, far from AAufe and child, fighting 
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At the extreme end of this fallow land stood the 
house whitjh he had built, intending it for Alphonse 
when lie grew to be a man — the house which the 
Germans had made a target for their cruel shells. 
The old man paused, contemplating the structure 
in silence. It Avas much larger than the cottage 
where he lived, having all the pretensions of a 
viUa. But signs of dilapidation Avere everyAvhere ; 
the AvindoAA^s Avere broken, the inside Avails Avere 
damp and mildewed, and the mortar in places Avas 
crumbling aAvay. The house Avas, as it had ahvays 
been, untenanted, and the ragged aperture at the 
top of the outer Avail, Avhere the shell had pierced, 
Avent mu'epaired. So it Avould remain as long as 
Antoine Verdean had his AA^ay ! As he gazed at 
the unsightly breach a look of bitterness came into 
his eyes ; not the bitterness Avhich a man feels for 
a particular enemy, but the large hatred Avhich one 
Avhose s^Dirit is unbroken by defeat might feel for 
a Avhole conquering lUce. 

The gap should never be filled up ! He had 
sworn it,' Hever, until La Eevanche had come. 
Till then it should remain, to remind Alsace of her 
shame, Trance of her duty : a sign and a token, 
concrete, tangible, insistent ! 

Some fools in Angeldorf had many times advised 
him to repair the Avail and put the house in order. 
Ah, they did not understand — those cravens ! It 
Avould bring in rent — something for Yictorine’s 
doAvry, they said. But he had alAA^ays spurned their 
miserly advice — the German slaves ! 

Silently brooding, he retraced his steps through 
the groAving dusk. The light from a lamp inside 
glimmered through the diamond-shaped panes of 
the cottage AvindoAv ; and on entering old Verdean 
found the table laid for the evening meal. 

A young Avoman, of tAventy-five years or there- 
abouts, set the old man’s chair near the table. 
Plump and Avell formed, Avith fair hair and grayish- 
blue eyes, and an even, pleasant exj^ression of face, 
she might have passed for a German maiden. So 
appearances can deceive ; there Avas not a drop of 
Teutonic blood in her veins. She AA^as Antoine 
Verdean’s daughter. 

The old man sank into his chair listlessly, and 
sipped his glass of cheap Avine, AAdiile the girl 
repeated ra^^idly the more important items from 
her budget of tOAvn gossip. A thin smile jplayed 
round her father’s lips as she rattled on. 

‘So that is AAdiat they say he remarked. ‘You 
gather gossip as the bees gather honey, Victorine. 
Indeed, you hear so much, perhaps you can tell me 
if the neAV stationmaster is appointed yet ? ’ 

‘ The stationmaster ! ’ she echoed, in a tone of 
surprise. ‘ VTiy, he came nearly tAvo months ago.’ 

‘I hadn’t heard,’ said Verdean AAmrily. ‘There 
is little to interest me in Angeldorf noAA^ But Avho 
is the man ? An Alsatian, I hope 1 ’ 

Trom the eagerness of his look, Victorine kneAV 
that she Avas on dangerous ground. 

‘I think not, father,’ she said. ‘In fact’ — ^liis 
searching glance compelled the truth — ‘ I — I knoAv 


’tis not so. The neAV stationmaster is Herr 
Bauer.’ 

A fierce expression leapt from the cobbler’s lips. 
‘ A German ! ’ he cried, Avith suj)renie contempt. 
‘ I thought as much ! ’ 

‘ But not a Prussian, father,’ Victorine exclaimed. 
‘ Herr Bauer is out of Bavaria.’ 

The old patriot looked at her Avith contemptuous 
jDity. ‘ If a lion had attacked you, girl,’ he retorted, 
‘ AAmuld you ask Avhat breed it AA^as ? Prussian or 
BaA^arian, ’tis all the same. And hoAv does the 
toAAaishi23 take this latest insult to France ? With 
its Avon ted servility, I Avar rant, smiling back its 
thanks for every lash of the German taskmaster ! ’ 

‘ ITerr Bauer seems to be 2D02)ular in Angeldorf,’ 
the girl ventured timidl}^ 

Her father shrugged his shoulders. ‘ You have 
seen him ?’ he asked. 

‘ He has been at the Berniers’ once or tAvice,’ she 
re2)lied. ‘ Yes, I have met him there.’ 

She rose quickly from her chair. 

‘ And of course you like him, Avith the rest ? ’ he 
returned sarcastically. ‘ It Avould not be Victorine 
if she Avere not in the fashion ! ’ 

The girl reddened. ‘ He seems an agreeable man,’ 
she said ; ‘ but even if he Avere otherAvise, I don’t 
see hoAV it can concern me, father,’ she added 
naively. 

‘ Pierre Michel should have had the job,’ testily 
cried the old man. ‘ He is an Alsatian born and 
bred ; but there Avas no one in the place to speak 
a AA'Ord for him. Angeldorf fears the oppressor too 
much for that. It has come to believe that La 
Revanche is an idle cry— that she Avill never come. 
But she will come,’ he cried, Avith Avild intensity, 
lifting his eyes and talking to the ceiling rather 
than to Victorine ; ‘she shall come 1’ 

‘ So you have ahvays said, father,’ Avas the girl’s 
res2)onse ; ‘ but hoAv long the time seems ! ’ 

‘ Only to those Avho haA^e lost hope and courage,’ 
he i‘e 2 )lied solemnly. ‘Thanks to the good God, I 
have both still, Victorine. Though I am sometimes 
im 2 )atient, I feel in my heart that the hour is not 
yet ripe. But that hour Avill come, child, and AAuth 
it the Man — the neAV hra 2 )oleon, the saviour of 
France, the liberator of Alsace. Oh, if my boy had 
only lived, this glorious mission might have been 
his ! ’ 

Little Alphonse, Avhose death had first kindled 
and afterAA^ards kept alive the idea of La Revanche 
in the old patriot’s bosom, had become the very 
genius of the great event, so long delayed, AAdiich 
Avould stanch the Avounds of France and recover her 
lost xDrovinces. It Avas the cobbler’s fond hope that 
this bright boy, inheriting his father’s zeal, AA^ould 
liaA^e acquired the culture to sha2)e its iDromj) tings. 
To Paris he AA^ould have gone in the fioAver of his 
manhood, no ^Jeevish railer at destiny, but the 
victor over incredible obstacles. With convincing 
force he Avould haAm rendered articulate the A^ague 
aspirations of the joeople for. revenge, and 2)erhaps 
— such AA^as the fond parent’s conceit — Avould 
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even have headed tlie attack against the hereditary 
foe. 

The death of her brother, whom Victorine had 
never known, was the sole means by which she 
could obtain any conception of the central idea 
which dominated her father’s mind. In all other 
respects La Revanche was unintelligible to her. 
Born a full five years after the war, she un- 
consciously accepted German ascendency as part of 
the established order of things : a French Alsace 
was historically too remote to be jDassionatelj^ appre- 
liended. ‘ iVhy not let the matter rest V she thought. 
Like her mother, who had died in giving her birth, 
•she shrank from the idea of war between the 
nations. Of an eminently j)ractical bent, she con- 
sidered her 'father’s j^reference for cobbling shoes in 
penury instead of repairing the house which the 
shell had shattered a sad j^iece of infatuation. To 
.sum up the matter, there was little suggestive of 
La Revanche about Yictorine except her name, 
which contained, as it were, the promise of the 
fulfilment of her father’s hopes. 

Immersed, as he so often was, in dreamy specu- 
lations, Antoine Verdean was nevertheless keen 
enough to ^Derceive that his daughter was no 
enthusiast. She had imbibed instead the lethargy 
of the township, and as a consequence he seldom 
.spoke of his ideas to her. But that last blow to 
French pride — the appointment of a German 
;stationmaster in a town so near the frontier as 
Angeldorf — affected him so acutely that ' he was 
•obliged to talk. 

‘ I saw Pierre Michel pass to-day,’ he said a few 
•days later. ‘ He should have had the post.’ 

‘But is he a more capable man than Herr 
Bauer?’ Yictorine asked, somewhat needlessly, for 
ishe knew Pierre to be a hopeless ne’er-do-well. 

‘ He is an Alsatian,’ was the curt response. 

The reason was much too sentimental to appeal 
*ito Yictorine, and she found herself, before she was 
'well aware of it, blundering into an advocacy of 
^he Bavarian’s claims. 

‘ People say, father, that Herr Bauer is well up 
to his work,’ she observed, with some warmth. 
•‘He has been sergeant in the Eisenbahn regiment, 
:and has a good record.’ 

‘Where did you hear all this, girl?’ Yerdeau 
asked impatiently. ‘ Ah, I see — you have met him 
again?’ 

Yictorine avoided her father’s gaze. ‘Yes — last 
night — at the Berniers’,’ she rejjlied in a low voice. 

‘YTiy does he go there so much?’ he inquired 
Eercely. ‘And what does old Bernier mean by 
'encouraging him? As a lover for the fair Julie, 
perhaps ? Ha ! ha ! ’Tis glorious,’ he shouted. 
•‘The Deutschers have made their conquest com- 
]dete. AYe give them our sons for their army, our 
daughters for their wives ! They have conquered 
Us body and soitl ! ’ 

At the conclusion of this outburst Yictorine’s 
<cheeks were flaming red. 

‘YTiat are you saying, father?’ she cried. ‘The 


new stationmaster marry Julie Bernier? Eugene 
marry her 'i Never ! ’ 

The intensity of her voice caused him to look up 
suddenly, and the tell-tale flush on her cheeks was 
revealed to him. Yictorine had betrayed her secret 
— that secret which she had so jealously guarded 
for a whole month ! 

Antoine Yerdeau sank back in his chair like one 
smitten with the palsy. ‘ Yictorine ! ’ he said in 
a hoarse whisper, ‘ you yourself love this man — this 
Prussian ? ’ 

She threw herself at his feet. ‘Not Prussian,’ 
she protested vehementl}^, ‘but Bavarian. He is 
different from all other Germans, for he hates the 
Prussians and admires France and her brave 
people.’ 

Apparently he did not hear this passionate pro- 
test, or even notice the distress which the sudden 
disclosure of her love had caused her. He simply 
looked down upon her sadly, reproachfully, as at 
some weak and unworthy object : such a look in 
his eyes as a schoolmaster might give a child who 
was unable to grasp a theme to him so simple. 
Then he left her to her tears, and slowly ascended 
the creaking staircase. When he reached his bed- 
room at the back of the cottage he threw open the 
window and looked out. 

The white radiance of the moon rendered all the 
more prominent objects of the landscape plainly 
visible. He could see the clearing in the forest 
which ran ixp to the borders of Angeldorf, and near 
by glistened one of the white stones marking the 
frontier line. Suddenly, as if by magic, his illusion 
fell away from him, and the bubble of his dream 
was burst. He realised for the first time since the 
war the mad futility of it all. The landmarks 
yonder set by the Germans — the forest clearing, 
the wliite stones — were fixed and immovable. La 
Revanche would never come. He had been a fool 
for cherishing his hopes so long. France cared 
nothing for her lost provinces. Her glory had 
departed; she was supine and asleep. The occa- 
sional frontier troubles, the restiveness of a few 
Alsatians under the conqueror’s iron decrees, Bou- 
langer the charlatan, that overpraised alliance with 
Russia, the verses of Paul Deroulede, the stagey 
heroics of a few hot-headed Parisians : where did 
all these things lead ? Nowhere ! The ideal was 
burnt out, and these were the miserable flickerings 
from its smouldering embers. 

He heard Yictorine sobbing in the next room, 
and a great j)ity surged at his heart. He had never 
tried to understand the girl. Leaving her to her 
own devices, he had lived with La Revanche^ and 
cared for no one else. Small wonder, then, that to 
escaj^e his dreary society Yictorine had thrown 
herself into the arms of the foe. 

Before he fell asleep he had again become the 
Antoine Yerdeau of the days before the war : the 
practical tradesman, intent upon affairs, eager to 
save and acquire, to benefit his family. What 
had worked the miracle ? It may have been liis 
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dangliter’s grief, or tlie strange immutable look, of 
tlie frontier stones in tlie cold moonliglit. He 
could not tell. 

T^Hien be awoke be felt numbed and listless. 
Tbe dream wbicb bad fed bis vitality bad departed. 
There was a marked cbange . in tbe girl as well.- 
Her ■vdvacit}^ was gone. She no longer gathered 
gossip as tbe bees gather honey ; no longer lavishly 
retailed it. Subdued and careworn, she went about 
her duties ./mechanically ; and ydien her father 
would have spoken with her, tbe mute ■a23peal for 
silence in her eyes. restrained him.- * . 

Por a whole . week she remained indoors, and then 
one balmy summer evening she Avent out of tbe 
cottage, leaving tbe old man still at bis work. 

She returned late, her eyes bearing traces of 
recent tears. Then it Avas that Yerdeau found it 
Avitbin him to break tbe silence. 

‘You baA^e been to tbe Berniers’, Yictorine ? ’ be 
said. 

‘Yes.’ 

He hesitated a moment, and then inquired, ‘ You 
have seen him again — tbe stationmaster ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ she rei^lied in a leA^el A^oice. . ‘He asked 
me to be bis Avife.’ 

Her father sboAA^ed no surprise. 

‘ You consented ? ’ 

She caught her breath. ‘ No, I refused.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ He breathed heavily. ‘ But AA^by ? ’ 

‘ I gave no reason,’ she rej^lied in tbe same mono- 
tone. ‘ But ’ — her voice noAv faltered — ‘ I think be 
guessed. He says — be is coming to see you to- 
inorroAV.’ 

‘ He shall have bis ansAver,’ said Yerdeau quietly. 

‘ You love him, Yictorine ? ’ 

The uiiAvonted tenderness in bis A’oice caused her 
to look ujD suddenl3\ There AA’-as a neAv light in 
her father’s eyes, AAdiicb sboAved him to be no longer 
tbe patriot busy Avitb bis dreams, no longer tbe 
recluse bugging. bis burden of bitter memories, but 
tbe man and tbe father eager to j^erceiA'e and s^un- 
patbise AAutb tbe desires and AA^eaknesses of a Avoman’s 
heart. 

She tbreAV herself at bis feet and kissed bis bands 
AAutb passionate energy. ‘ Bather ! ’ AA^as all she 
could say through her tears. 

YTien Eugene. Bauer entered the cottage, tbe next 
day, be found Antoine Yerdeau very different 
indeed from tbe descriptions given of him by the 
Angeldorf toAvnsfolk. He Avas courteously received, 
and encouraged .to talk on matters dear to bis heart : 
the bills of bis native country, tbe glories of 
j\Iunicb, its art, its music, even its beer. He spoke 
Avitb tbe fire and animation of tbe South German, 
and revealed no trace of Prussian stolidit}^ But 
Avben these imjDersonal matters Avere left behind, 
and tbe main business of bis mission called for 
attention, bis fluency forsook him, and it AA^as onl}’' 
Avben Yictorine entered tbe room that be summoned 
uj) courage to sjDeak. 

‘But it Avas not to talk about BaAraria I came 


here to-day,^ be said hesitatingly, ‘for Abere is 
another matter AAfliicb affects me much more dee^)!}:. 
Tbe fact is. Monsieur Yerdeau, Yictorine. and I are 
ill loA'C AAdtli each other, and — and.’— — 7- ■ 

‘ And so Avould marry ? ’ said tbe old man. ‘ Ah, 
monsieur, AA'ben there are tAvo Avilling jiarties to a 
contract, Avbat right has a third to stand in tbe 
Avay?’ 

Yictoi'ine uttered a glad cry as her lover rejilied 
in a burst of fervour, ‘ You make me the bajijiiest 
man in tbe Avorld, Monsieur Yerdeau. But I am 
not AAdiolly selfish in ni}' jo}^ I knoAV AA’bat Yic- 
torine is to 3mu, and I shall not take her far aA\'a3\ 
Y^b3^,’ be cried reassuringl3", ‘from here to tbe 
cottage at tbe station ’tis little more than a stone’s- 
tbroAv.’ 

‘She need, not live so far aAA"a3" as that,’ said tbe 
old nian quietl3^. ‘There is. tbe bouse 3mnder. 
You see, monsieur, Yictorine does not go to her 
husband quite doAvryless.’ , . . 

Yictorine stared at the old man in’ amazement. 
‘But, father, that bouse AA*as neA^er to be repaired 
until La BevancJic bad come ! ’ 

Antoine A^erdeau shook bis bead. ^ La Revanche 
is dead, child. She Avill never come — iioaa'.— You 
see, monsieur’ — be turned to .the stationmaster — ‘it 
AA’as 1113’’ dream once.’ 

He smiled sadl3', but there AA'ere tears in bis e3"es. 
Tbe 3munger man bpAved bis bead in resjoectful 
silence. He Avas a soldier and patriot too, and 
so understood. 

And thus it AA^as that Angeldorf lost that insistent 
reminder of its shame, and once more tbe havoc 
AATOuglif , through . tbe hatred of tbe nations AA*as 
repaired b3" tbe. love of a man for a maid. 

SUNSET ON PUUET SOUND. 

A SMOOTH expanse of AA-ater, darkly green ; 

On every side hills hid in lofty j^ines ; 

Against the sky, broken and clear-cut lines 
Of a great mountain -range ; and soon, betAA’een 
Tacoma on its heights and the great screen 
Of foliage, Alount Tacoma looms and shines, 
SnoAv-clad and mighty. Lo ! a touch refines 
The lovely landscape to a Avonder-scene. 

Behind the mountain-range the sun drops 1oaa% 
Painting the sky a burnished, golden red 
That flecks the AA’aves Avith amber, and is shed 
Softly upon the giant’s veil of suoaa', 

Transmuting it, from base to lofty crest. 

To rose-hued semblance of the. glowing west. 

Yirxa Woods. 
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A CHINESE VENDETTA. 

By HEi^iingford Grey. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 

TjHE- bed on vdiicli Li Sing Y^as flourisliing business done by tbe shop and the 

I sleeping was a piece of matting numberless blessings in store for tbe lucky people 

spread on the floor, and a Chinese who had dealings with it. 

S pillow the shape of a large brick, Ali this occupied some considerable time, as 

I! made of porcelain and coloured the morning was very hot, and the rest of the 

green. As the clock struck six he staff, who resided in the upper regions, did not 

woke up, stretched himself two or three times, usually put in an appeai’ance till about eight 

yawned once or twice, and began to put the o’clock. At that hour Li was free for an hour 

shop in order for the business of the day. to go and take his rice in the bosom of his 

After rolling up his bed and packing it away family, who lived in a little cubicle on the top 

under the counter, he sprinkled the floor with floor .of one of the poorer-class Chinese houses 

water and swept it ^dgorously with a small overlooking the river. 

broom of coir. He then dusted and put straight It was in one of the many narrow, tortuous 

the opium divan, arranged the pipes in their streets of the ancient ’ city of Canton that the 

places on the tray, lit the little wick under ‘Chun on Houg,’ or- ‘Shop of Ten Thousand 

the bell-shaped glass at which the pipes were Blessings,'’ carried on a flourishing business as 

lighted and the opium heated and softened, money-changers. The principal place of business 

and filled the little horn phial with suflicient was on the ground floor, a long room extending 

opium for the day’s use. The many cus]Didors from the front to the back of the premises, 

scattered about the place had then to be emptied In the front portion was the comiter, on which 

and half-filled with fresh water, and the writing stood the scales and various trays and baskets 

matenals set in order on the counter. full of silver coins of different denominations; 

Finally he attended to the little porcelain god and a few blackwood and bamboo stools and 

which presided over the destinies of the shop from a large round table for meals comprised the 

a niche in the wall duly ornamented with pea- rest of the furniture. At the back was a small, 

cocks’ feathers and little moral maxims in black dark room partitioned off by a lattice-work 

or gilt characters on oblong strips of red paper. screen, where the bookkeepers pored over the 

Before the niche stood a little bronze urn on pages of Chinese characters which represented 

three legs, filled with the ashes of numerous the account-books of the shop ; and in front 

joss-sticks, and emittiug a faint odour of sandal- of this room was the opium divan. On the 

wood. Into this he stuck three freshly lit joss- first floor was a sitting-room overlooking the 

sticks, which rapidly began to smoulder away, street, also furnished with a round table and 

- filling the shop with a pungent but not un- a number of square-backed, marble-seated black- 

■ pleasant odour of burning incense. Then the wood chairs ; and it was here that the staff and 

deity was propitiated for the day. their friends retired at intervals to discuss the 

- After taking a leisurely survey of the interior topics of . the day with the help of Chinese 

to see if everything Avas in order, he took from tobacco inhaled in short whiffs through metal 

i their sockets the six heavy wooden bars which water-pipes. At the back of this sitting-room 

r represented the door, and hung outside the long were four cubicles partly used as sleeping-apart- 

Avooden signs Avhich informed the public, in ments and partly as priA^ate sitting-rooms. The 

mlded characters on a red ground, of the top floor Avas partitioned ofl' into numerous 

^ No. 271. VoL. VI. Bights Bcservcd^] Feb. 7, 1903. 
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cubicles and cocklofts, carefully designed to 
exclude light and air as much as possible, where 
the eight or ten coolies who made up the staff 
talked, gambled, or slept away the hours they 
were not employed in the business premises 
below. Above this there was the tiled roof, 
on which stood a number of old wine-jars sup- 
posed to be filled vdth water for use in case of 
fire. As the water had long since evaporated 
from those which remained entire and uncracked, 
they would have quite useless in the 

emergency against which they were presumed 
to be a safeguard. 

Li, who was the shop-coolie and watchman, had 
hardly been waiting ten minutes before the staff 
made their appearance one by one ; and, having 
seen them safely settled down to breakfast, he 
made the best of his way to his own home. 

After finishing his meal and discussing with 
his wife the important question of whether or 
not she should adopt a daughter of about twelve 
years of age to look after the children and helj) 
in the house, Li returned to his duties at the 
shop, where he found a large sum of dollars 
done up in a. bag of matting awaiting his arrival 
to be taken to a native bank, and deposited there 
for safe custody. 

With many grunts at its heaviness, he hoisted 
the bag on his shoulder and went out of the shop. 
His way lay through some of the narrowest and 
most crowded streets of the city, and he found 
himself pushed and jostled at every turn. He 
managed, however, to get along pretty rapidly 
at the usual dog-trot affected by coolies carrying 
hea'v^ burdens, every now and then shouting to 
some one to get out of his way or abusing them 
for having got in it. 

Li did not pay much attention to the passing 
crowd, his mind being chiefly occupied in enjoy- 
ing in anticipation the feast which would take 
place after the. death of his secondary grand- 
mother — an event shortly anticipated, and for 
which considerable preparation had already been 
made. He was just speculating whether he could, 
without losing ^face,^ make eighty cash (about 
twopence) represent the hundred he would be 
expected to subscribe on that occasion, when a 
man bumped violently into him, knocked him 
over, and, seizing the bag of dollars, ran rapidly 
mth it up a by-street. 

Li, rudely awakened from his pleasant specula- 
tions, quickly grasped the situation and gave 
chase to the thief. Having a . considerable advan- 
tage in the . weights, as the thief was now handi- 
capped by the bag of money, Li gained rapidly 
on his quarry, enlivening the proceedings by 
shouting out, 'Thief-man.! thief-man!' at the 
top of his voice. 

Ho one took any notice of the pursuit except 
to stop and w’atch the runners, the occurrence 
being a. very common one, as the city was in- 
fested., with thieves and. robbers, who plied their 


trade in armed bands or singly, as in the present 
instance. 

Faster and faster sped the thief, but faster 
still sped Li after him, until he was almost on 
the robber's heels, and near enough to recognise 
him as a man whom he had often seen loafing 
about the shop door. Hearing Li's feet clattering 
along in dangerous proximity behind him, the 
thief gave a hurried glance over his shoulder ; 
and, realising that something desperate must be 
done if he vdshed to escape with his booty, he 
pulled a revolver from his waistband and fired 
three shots in rapid succession into that portion 
of Li's anatomy where he had contemplated 
stowing a large portion of his secondary grand- 
mother's funeral feast. 

Poor Li, by this unexpected assault, was 
brought up vdth a round turn. Ghdng two or 
three convulsive yells, he dropped to the ground, 
shouted, ' Save life ! ' once or tvdce, and then 
collapsed into unconsciousness. 

A crowd of curious idlers rapidly gathered 
round him and volubly speculated on the cause 
of the assault and the probability of Li's re- 
covery, most of them expressing an opinion that 
Li must have been a very bad man or certainly 
no one would have shot him. 

Ho attempt was made to render him assist- 
ance or re^dve him in any way. Apart 
from a national apathy towards such cases, all 
were afraid to help him lest they should bring 
trouble on themselves or be brought into touch 
with the local magistrate or the yamen runners, 
officials whom long experience had taught them 
were very apt at getting all their money, and 
very slow at giving any redress. So they stood 
still, speculating, being curious to see what Li 
would do when he recovered consciousness. 

After an hour or an hour and a half Li 
recovered liis senses sufficiently to state where 
he came from, and asked to be carried back to 
the shop. 

Ho one seemed vdlling to undertake the job 
of carrying him there ; but at last two decrepit 
old coolies, seeing something to be gained, and 
having certainly nothing to lose, bought a bamboo 
and some rope from a neighbouring- shop, which 
they paid for vdth the contents of Li's purse, 
and set about carrying him to the address he 
had given them. The method they adopted was 
a very simple one. T}dng a piece of rope round 
Li's vuists and another round his ankles, they 
slipped the bamboo through the loops formed by 
the arms and legs, put the ends of the pole on 
their shoulders, and tottered off. 

That there was any cause for haste never 
occurred to them. They staggered slowly along 
with their burden, occasionally stopping to buy 
a cup of tea, and far more frequently to rest. 
At last they reached their destination, and with 
little ceremony carried Li into the shop and 
dumped him down on the floor, where he lay 
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again nnconsciotis and vdth. every appearance of 
having already departed to join his ancestors. 

To the inquiries made by the shop-people as 
to the cause of the accident the coolies answered 
that they knew nothing except that they had 
found Li lying in the street, and had brought 
him there at his request, for which service they 
required a remuneration of one dollar apiece. 

This gave rise to a long argument, in which 
each side maintained their views with great 
vigour and loudness, and illustrated them with 
copious gesticulation. The shop-j^eople said Li 
was only a coolie, and had very likely brought 
the trouble on himself ; and, anyhow, he had 
lost their bag of money, and probably fully 
deserved all he had got. They even dimly 
hinted that the coolies themselves were interested 
in the theft, and made allusions to the magis- 
trate and the. pleasures of the cangue. 

The coolies, nothing daunted, gave back quite 
•as good as they received ; said Li must have 
been an important coolie to have been entrusted 
with so much money ; and threatened the shop 
with the anger of the Coolie Guild, a powerful 
and widely dreaded body. 

At last, just as things were reaching a crisis, 
•one or two friendly bystanders intervened, and, 
by dint of ^talking peace’ for some time, per- 
suaded the parties to come to an amicable 
settlement. The shop was to pay the coolies 
seventy-five cents each, and they were to carry 
Li to his ovm home. < 

^Vhen the money had been duly paid over, 
counted, and tested, the coolies with great un- 
concern lifted Li with their bamboo as before, 
and staggered away again on their farther 
journey. Half-an-hour more of tottering brought 
them to the foot of the stairs leading to the 
little cubicle overlooking the river. With much 
•difficulty and, a great deal of chattering Li was 


hoisted on the back of the least decrepit of the 
two ; and so, carried in front and pushed behind, 
severely wounded, bleeding, and unconscious, he 
returned to his -wife and his home. 

After laying Li down on the floor and untying 
his wrists and his ankles, the coolies went their 
way, merely telling Mrs Li that the shop-people 
had told them to bring him there. 

Mrs Li was a woman w*ho possessed, in ■ a 
minor degree, many of those strong-minded and 
vigorous qualities which several times in the 
history of Cliina have raised one of her sex to 
the throne and to power unlimited. She wasted 
no time in useless waiting, but at once tried 
to restore her husband to consciousness. Finding 
that violently slapping his hands and loudly 
calling his name had no effect, she took a couple 
of cash, and began to carry out a series of pinch- 
ing operations with them along the fleshy part 
of his arm, with the object of seeing if he had 
any sense of feeling left. Under this vigorous 
treatment Li gradually began to show signs of 
life, and eventually recovered sufficiently to ask 
for some tea, which his wife handed to him. 
She then questioned him about the cause of liis 
accident ; and Li, vdth a good deal of effort, 
gathered together his senses and gave her a 
pretty clear account of what had taken place. 
Having done this and told her of his assailant’s 
home and where he belonged to, Li laid the 
strongest injunctions on her to have the thief 
brought to justice at all costs, and dwelt on the 
obloquy which would be cast on his ancestors 
and his descendants if the thief were allowed to 
escape unpunished. Comforted by her assurance 
that she v^ould do everything in her power to 
bring this about, Li’s spirit fled to his ancestors, 
and Mrs Li found herself left a widow vdth 
three children to support and a mission of 
vengeance to fulfll. 
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T. H, E IT OR TOO. AS T. 

By W, B. Bobertson. 


■ HE French colony of the Ivory Coast is 
now attracting a good deal of atten- 
tion, and our interest is of a two- 
fold character ; political and private 
or commercial. The political interest 
is due to the activity of France in 
West Africa, where she is establishing posts and 
building railways, and so acquiring a strategical 
position, that is regarded by those who pay 
attention to these things as threatening British 
power there with extinction. The private or com- 
‘ mercial interest is due to the reported discovery of 
:gold in such quantities and formations that French 
•svriters are already naming the Ivory Coast ‘ the 
New Transvaal,’ and the British speculator is 


already to the fore with his sovereign ‘ in the hand 
for two in the bush.’ 

The Ivory Coast stretches in a fairly straight line 
for a distance of three hundred and forty-one miles 
along the northern shore of the Gulf of Guinea. 
Looked at on the map, it has the Bepublic of 
Liberia (the old Grain or Pepper Coast) on the left 
or west side, and the British colony of the Gold 
Coast on the right or east side. Inland it merges 
towards the north into the French Soudan, towards 
the north-west into French Guinea, and towards 
the north-east into Dahomey, which is also French. 
The course of the Cavally river was made its western 
boundary by an agreement vdth Liberia in 1894, 
and the course of the Tanbe river for a short dis- 
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tance from tlie sea was made its eastern boundary 
by agreement with Great Britain, signed at Paris 
on 14tli J une 1898, and ratified twelve months later. 

The French claim to the Ivory Coast dates from 
1842, when Admiral Fleuriot de Langle made a 
treaty with some of the native chiefs — notably with 
Amatifou, king of Krinjabo — whereby they placed 
themselves under French protection. The follow- 
ing year the French built Fort Assinie and Fort 
Remours, in the vicinity of Grand Bassam, the 
capital, and so began to make their occupation 
^ effective.^ In 1853 another fort was built farther 
Avesti along the coast at Dabou. These forts Avere, 
hoAA'OA-er, Avorse than useless, for the natwes Avere 
too peaceful to give aii}^ employment to the garrisons ; 
and the soldiers, condemned to idleness, gaA’-e AA\ay 
to eveiy kind of self-indulgence (AA^hich kills any- 
AA^iere, but especially in West Africa). The high 
mortality thus inAuted brought such discredit upon 
the country that all thought of its development Avas 
abandoned. Interest in it, hoAvever, Avas reAUA^ed 
through the stimulating discoveries (1887-89) of the 
explorer Colonel Binger, AAdio is noAV GoA-ernor- 
General of French West Africa. These disco A^’eries, 
besides shoAAung the lA^ory Coast to be fabulously 
rich in mineral and vegetable Avealth, proA^ed AAdiat 
Avas of perhaps greater importance in the eyes of the 
French Government, AAdth its aspirations for colonial 
expansion — namely, the practicability of linking up 
the Ivory Coast Avith the French Soudan and the 
other French West African possessions. Leading 
steps in this linking-up process Avere the occupation 
of Timbuctoo in 1894, the junction of the lAmry 
Coast AAdth Senegal in 1896, the overthroAv of the 
Soudanese chief Samory in 1898, and the junction 
of the Ivor}’' Coast AAuth French Guinea in 1899. 

This last step — the junction of the Iv'ory Coast 
Avith French Guinea — is perhaps the most complete 
of any by reason of the excellent highAA^ay that con- 
nects the tAVO colonies. In connection AAuth this, Ave 
haA’’e to explain that on the confines of Liberia, in 
the bush of Tabou, dAvell the Tepos, a AA^arlike tribe, 
Avho early in 1899 exhibited hostility to French 
authority. French officers accordingly led their 
Senegalese troops against them, and Avere met by a 
fire from the Tepos, pieces of pot-legs and of iron 
pots being used as bullets ; and a French doctor 
and ten Senegalese Avere killed. To preA^ent the 
Tepos from folloAving a custom attributed to them 
of eating their dead and buried foes, the French 
placed the slain Senegalese in a hut and set it 
on fire, thereby consuming the bodies. The Tepos 
defeated, and Grabo, their capital, occupied, the 
French burned four of their larger toAAuis, imposed 
a fine of fifty bullocks, and also condemned them to 
tAA^o months^ hard labour in making a road round 
the back of Liberia. This is the higliAA^ay leading 
to French Guinea, aaMcIi is destined to j)lay an 
important part in the opening up of the rich region 
of the Cavally. 

The character of the Te^DOS as reflected in the fore- 
going is quite different from the character attributed 


by travellers and prospectors to the natives gener- 
ally. WinAAmod Reade, a celebrated West African 
explorer, considered his treasure-chest safer in the 
hands of the humblest lAmry Coast carrier than it 
Avould have been in England. Binger, too, found 
the natives not only honest but also peaceful and 
inoffenshm. True, they are superstitious. They 
believe, for instance, that the AAdiite man has an 
attraction for gold — that gold is draAAm to him ; 
consequently on apxDroaching a mine they paint 
themselA^es AAdiite so that the gold may not run 
aAvay, as it is supposed to do from a black man. 
Sometimes, too, in escorting prospectors they haA^e 
prepared for the journey by sacrificing dogs, pigs, 
goats, and foAids. The natiA^es number about tAvo 
millions. Besides gold-AA^ashing, their employments 
include fishing (at Avhich they are very expert), 
basket - making, mat - making, pottery - making, 
rubber -collecting, and palm-oil trading. 

The coast tribes have a good smattering of English. 
EA^ery AAdiite man is ^John,’ and the generic name 
for food is ‘chop.’ This is easily accounted for 
AAdien it is remembered that for over a century 
the bulk of the trade has been in English hands. 
Bristol mariners of former generations kneAV the 
Ivory Coast well. They used to freight their 
barques AAdth trade-goods — cloth, beads, rum, gin, 
salt, gunpoAAxler, and metal AA’-ares — to exchange for 
gold-dust, palm-oil, and other tropical products ; 
the ships lying at anchor in the Gulf of Guinea, 
outside the fierce surf that rages all along that 
shore, till they had sold out. The British mariners, 
hoAA^ever, kneAv nothing of the interior, AAdiich is one 
A’-ast forest, Avith cleared spaces round the native 
villages. There the banana-trees groAA’-, each tree 
bearing a mark to indicate its OAAUier ; coco-trees 
abound eA^eryAAdiere ; pine-ajiples are common, as 
are also oil-jDalms, almond-trees, rubber-trees, and 
mahogany. The exploitation of the forests for com- 
mercial purposes is, hoAveA^er, confined to the river- 
banks near the sea, AAdiere the forest SAA^arms with 
chattering apes, and its gloom is broken by multi- 
tudes of birds of brilliant and gorgeous ^duinage. 
Rear the sAA'amps are found crocodiles, hippo- 
potamuses, serpents, and troublesome insects. The 
riA^ers, AAdiich are so numerous that the lA^ory Coast 
has been likened to Japan, SAA^arm Avith fish. The 
Aullages are rich in foAAds, pigs, and goats ; and Avell 
inland there are sheep and cattle. 

The most striking physical feature is j)resented 
by the immense lagoons that line the shore from its 
eastern boundary AvestAA^ard for oA^er tAVO hundred 
miles • some of these run parallel AAdth, and some at 
right angles to, the ocean. The superficial area of 
these lagoons — AAdiich are naAdgable for any craft, 
and haAm been termed a small Mediterranean — is 
about one thousand five hundred square miles. On 
the narroAv spits of sand that separate them from 
the sea, and AA’hich neA^er exceed half a mile in 
AAddth, are the European factories or AA^arehouses, 
the nut-broAAm villages of natiA^es, and the dAvellings 
and stores of the ‘Jack- Jacks’ — eager traders avIio 
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But for these mythical mountaiiis—which, had they 
existed, would have robbed the Ivory Coast of its 
strategic value — Great Britain would have secured 
the territory long ago, and that without violating 
any of the recognised principles under which modern 
communities advance ; for all last centur}^ she was, 
and still is, the chief trader with the coast. Even 
Binger could not help remarking with some regret 
that, of the fifty sailing-ships he saw anchored in the 
Gulf of Guinea off Grand Bassam, two were American 
and the rest British. However, the territory is nov^ 
French, and it was Frenchmen who explored it and 
demonstrated its true worth, though it looks as if 
British capital and enterprise were to develop it. 

Binger showed that the divide between the rivers 
of the Ivory Coast and the Niger was much farther 
inland than had been supposed; and, what was of 
more importance, he found that that divide was 
formed not by a huge range of mountains but by 
rising ground of moderate elevation. In fact, he 
marched out of the Niger valley into the Ivory 
Coast, and down the valley of the Combe to Grand 
Bassam on the Gulf of Guinea. These discoveries 
changed French colonial policy in West Africa, and 
led to more exploring and development work in the 
Ivory Coast. 


BARBE OF GRAND BATOIJ. 

By John Oxenham. 

HER MISSING MAN. 

hearth ; and she discoursed reminiscently the while 
of Alain and her ovui dead boy, whom he now 
resembled more than ever. 

Barbe sat there dry- eyed and silent. Fears wung 
her heart into silent sobs of pra^^er to the Mother of 
Sorrows, whose own heart had been wrung beyond 
any heart in the world save one. In the shudder- 
ing darkness of that day and night she dreAv very 
near to the great heart of pity which is closed to 
none, and may be reached by many channels. She 
slej)t little that night, and rose in the morning 
white and worn and widowed ; and when, during 
the day, Pierre came to the house and bade her 
come home, she followed him without a word. 

Pierre spoke no word to her as they crossed 
slowly to the Light. He was in his grimmest 
humour, for the whisper had gone round Plenevec 
that Sergeant Gaudriol believed that Alain Car- 
boiiec had come to his death out there, as his father 
had done before him, and Plenevec was disposed to 
consider it not unlikely. They had forgiven Pierre 
Carcassone one crime because in their judgment he 
was justified ; but this — if it were so — eh hien ! you 
understand, this is another affair altogether. Such 
a. fine lad was Alain, and the sight of Pierre’s face 
was enough to make you shiver. 

Pierre understood it all perfectly ; but he gave 
them no gratification of a sign of it. He shut 



CHAPTER XI. — ANO: 

j|LL that day, after Sergeant Gaudriol 
returned from his fruitless errand, 
Barbe haunted the beach, and the 
wistful hope died gradually out of 
her eyes, and left in them nothing 
but despair. 

The other women, with but a dim comprehension 
of her trouble, offered her rough words of comfort, 
which comforted her no more than alien words can 
ever do. The despairing eyes in the dark circles of 
the eager white face evoked their sympathy and 
loosed their tongues. A discriminating reserve had 
no place in the Plenevec character, especially in the 
gentler — rather let us say the female — sex. They 
discussed Barbe to her face, and behind her back, 
long after the feeble lights glimmered in the tiny 
windows, and doubtless also when the panels of the 
dark box-beds were slid to. She j)aid no heed to 
them, but suffered none the less. 

'^Vhen night fell she found her way back to M^re 
Pleuret’s cottage, and sat before the white ashes on 
the hearth, drooping and desolate. 

‘ Ma foi ! He is dead, without doubt,’ said the 
old woman, with the stolid outspokenness of the 
peasant ; ‘ but one must eat all the same.’ She 
insisted on the girl eating some of the thin soup, 
out of the pot over the fire, and a piece of black 
bread which tasted to Barbe like ashes from the 


act as middlemen between the inland natives and 
the Europeans. The ‘Jack- Jacks’ are so named 
from their sj)eech resembling the cry of the duck. 
Bosnian, a seventeenth-century Dutch trader, called 
them ‘ Qua-Quaans,’ and the part of the coast where 
they dwell the ‘ Qua- Qua’ Coast; it was also known 
as the ‘ Tooth ’ Coast and the ‘ Five and Six Stripes ’ 
Coast. The latter designation was derived from 
native-made cloths that used to find their way, 
from far inland, to the hands of the ‘ Jack- Jacks,’ 
by whom they were sold to the European factors, 
who in turn found a market for them on the Gold 
Coast. It is noAv known that the makers of these 
cloths live in the extreme north of the colony, near 
the watershed that divides the Niger basin from 
the area drained by the Ivory Coast rivers. These 
races, who have been for over two hundred years 
under the influence of Mohammedan civilisation, 
are skilled iveavers and dyers, raise fine cotton and 
rice, breed stock, and dwell in roomy houses of 
rectangular shape, thatched with straw. 

Previous to Binger’s discoveries, European notioiis 
of the Ivory Coast hinterland were based on Mungo 
Park’s descriptions. According to Park, the Ivory 
Coast was shut off from the Niger valley by an 
impenetrable mountain- range — the Kong Mountains. 
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ids face griml}' and spoke no word to any of 
tliein. 

The}' ciLmbed the ladder in silence. In silence 
Pierre ate tlie morning meal, and then lay do’sra in 
ids blink ; and Barbe climbed up to the lantern, 
went out on to the galleiy, and gazed with bop)eless 
longing at Cap Kebel as if it coidd have told tlie 
secret of Alain's disappearance if only it could bave 
spoken. In her anguish she raised her arms towards 
the froindng Head as though invoking its help or 
pity, and her action and her prayer were not lost. 

It was hard at first to settle back into the old 
routine after so great an upheaval, and with every 
fibre of her being tight-strung for news of the miss- 
ing one. Belief came to her by degrees, however, 
in the common round of her daily tasks, and she 
slaved over them as never before. The lighthouse 
rooms were so immaculate that it seemed like 
desecration to use them for the ordinary purposes 
of life. The refiectors in the lantern sufiered such 
tribulation that no shadow of a speck remained 
upon them. Grand Bayou light shone with a 
brilliance that evoked half-damnatory eulogiums 
even in Plenevec. 

^Eli Men I He may kill people, this monster of 
a Pierre ; but he knows how to keep a lighthouse,' 
said they. 

However, Pierre had little to do with it. He was 
rankling under the injustice of the general con- 
demnation of a deed he had not done, and he 
was sick of it all. He rareH spoke to Barbe, 
and spent most of his time sulking in his bunk 
or sitting smoking with his eyes fixed gloomily 
on the wall before him. "Was it not bad enough 
to have sufiered when that had gone before which 
justified, and at the same time com]3ensated, the 
sufterhig ? How he was suffering without reason. 
Thousand devils ! That old fool Gaudriol ought 
to be drowned. And as for those other fools at 
Plenevec : let them think what they would ; it was 
all one to him. 

Once only, on the first night of her return, did 
Barbe speak to him of her own accord. 

He was smoking gloomily before taking his watch 
up above, when she came silently down the ladder 
and stood before him. Her face was set like stone. 
There were even little ridges round the soft mouth 
showing white through the bloom of the tan. Her 
e 3 ^es burned in their hollows, and her words were 
the outcome of much anguished thought. 

‘ 'Where is Alain '? ’ she asked abruptl}’. 

‘ I know nothing of him.^ 

‘ He came back here with the boat.’ 

^ I found the boat at the beams. I saw nothing 
of him.’ 

^ If you have killed him I shall kdl ^mu if the 
law does not.’ 

She said it ver}" quietl}', but in intensity of pur- 
pose she looked at the moment capable of it. This 
was not the Barbe he had been accustomed to ; but 
he recognised what ivas in her as an old acquaint- 
ance of his own, and he showed no surprise. He 


even looked at her for a moment with something 
like approval. 

‘I understand,’ he said. ^It is in j’our blood. 
But I have no fear of either you or the law, mj^ 
girl.’ 

^ Bicn ! ’ said she, ‘ we shall see.’ 

'\Yhen he turned in to his bunk at early davui he 
left the sliding panel slightl}" open to show how 
little efiect her threat had on him. 

She was sitting in the galler}^ that morning, as 
was her custom when she had finished aU. her work 
below, when a boat turned out of the ba^^ and made 
steadily for the Light. It was probabl}* George 
Cadoual, she thought, and so sat and watched it 
stolidly and vdth disfavour ; but a sudden shift of 
the helm showed her the gaudy plumage of Sergeant 
Gaudriol in the stern, and she jumped up and clung 
to the galleiy rail with her heart fiuttering in her 
throat. 

Hews was coming — good or bad — in either case a 
certain end to uncertainty ; and when one’s heart 
has really given up hope even the certain worst 
brings a measure of reKef. 

Bor the time being — as the result of sleepless 
nights and overstrained nerves and lack of food, for 
she could not eat — she knew that Alain was dead. 
If he had been alive he would have come to her. 
He had not come, therefore he was dead ; and here 
was Sergeant Gaudriol coming with the news. 

She was waiting in the doorway when Jan Gode}^ 
brought his blunt-nosed boat with a deft sweep iqi 
to the gangway ; and, when he was satisfied that he 
could do so vfithout loss of life or dignit}^, the old 
gendarme came slowly up the iron ladder. 

‘ You have found him ?’ gasped Barbe. 

‘ But no, my child, not ^-et,’ said Gaudriol kindly. 

‘ Is Pierre upstairs 1 ’ 

‘ He is sleeping.’ 

‘ Good ! I will go u]3. I like them sleeping ; ’ 
and he ascended the ladder in front of Barbe. 

Sergeant Gaudriol’s mind was in a state of chaos, 
and he had come to see Pierre in hox^e of reducing 
it somewhat. 

George Cadoual had been missing for three da^^s 
past. Madame Cadoual was in furious distress, 
and demanded him of Sergeant Gaudriol with 
tears and invectives, and ceased not day nor night. 

^Mo}i Dieul mon Dieul '\Ybat is the good 
of you, then, you there, if you cannot find me 
lu}^ boy ? YTiat in the name of heaven are you 
here for but to keej) things straight ? Don’t 
talk to me ! Don’t talk to me ! Get up and do 
something, ^mu great x)added heap of blue cloth ! 
— Tell me, some one, is it a man then, that 
thing in the laced hat that stands mopping and 
mowing like a gibbering idiot? Oh ! let me get at 

him ’ and so on, and so on, till Gaudriol grew 

tired of it, and the neighbours dragged Madame 
Cadoual away, foaming and clavdng, and fauly ofi^ 
her head. 

The moment he had heard of Cadoual’s disax)pear- 
ance the Sergeant had set to work searching for: 
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clues and following them up to the best of his 
power. The matter connected itself at once, in his 
own mind, ydth the disappearance of Alain Gar- 
bonec. That was ine^dtable, of course ; but what 
the connection was he had not so far been able to 
determine. In the meantime he organised search- 
i parties and sent them out over the hills and wastes 

in every direction. 

The community was roused out of its natural 
stolidity by this double disappearance. M^re Buvel 
drove a roaring trade each night, and the discus- 
sions that went oh roimd her trestle tables were 
listened to by the old Sergeant with keen attention 
in hopes of finding a grain or two of corn among 
the windy chaft' ; but he heard very little that 
was not familiar to him. Cadoual and Alain had 
quarrelled and separated, and it was freely stated 
that they had quarrelled over Barbe Carcassone. 
Cadoual had gone away on a journey. On his 
return he had gone out to the Light, as he had been 
in the habit of doing. Then had come the quarrel 
between Alain and Pierre which resulted in Alain 
bringing Barbe across to Plenevec. Alain took the 
lighthouse boat back, and no one had set ej^es on 
him again. That same day George Cadoual had 
started off to visit Landroel on business, but had 
never arrived there — or anywhere else in the neigh- 
bourhood so far as could be ascertained. 

Gaudriol listened to it all, as it tossed about like 
a thinning bimdle of hay among the smoke and the 
dami? mugs of cider, and he racked his brains for the 
meaning of it. He had been certain in his own 
mind that Pierre Carcassone had made away with 
Alain. TVas Cadoual also in that matter perchance ? 
Had Pierre and Cadoual joined hands to get rid of 
Alain, and then had Cadoual — infinitely the weaker 
mind of the two — fled the country ? Or had Pierre 
made away with Cadoual also ? And for what 
reason ? To rid himself of an accomplice ? It was 
possible. In fact, anything was possible with Pierre 
Carcassone. 

George’s boat, however, was drawn up high and 
dry on the beach, and no other boat was missing ;■ 
but, of course, Pierre might have taken him across 
from the Head in the lighthouse boat. 

Then, as the result of one of Madame Cadoual’s 
tempestuous visits, he extracted from her with 
infinite diificulty the fact that when George had 
been away that other week he had been to Brest. 
That set the Sergeant’s ideas churning again. 

Cadoual had been to Brest. Brest is just across 
the water from Plougastel, where Alain’s boyhood 
had been spent. On his return he goes at once to 
f see Pierre. Then comes Pierre’s announcement to 

Alain that he is Paul Kervec’s son, and his attempt 
to separate Alain and Barbe by the declaration that 
they are brother and sister. It was ob^dous that 
the information as to Alain’s identity had been 
given to Pierre by George. Alain might have dis- 
covered that, and 

Yes, that was possible, but- not lilce Alain. Still, 
he was a hot-headed boy, and there was no knowing. 


A hasty blow follovdng hot on provocation, and 
two lives may be wrecked in a moment — ay, 
three ; and the thought of Barbe’s suffering lay 
hea^dly on the old man’s heart, for her beauty and 
her distress had touched him greatly. But there — 
given three angry men with love and hate throvm 
in among them, and the possibilities were end- 
less. All the same, he would not believe that of 
AJain till he had more to go on than a remote 
possibility. 

It was in this frame of mind that he climbed 
the ladder to Pierre’s room, with Barbe at his 
heels. 

Pierre was snoring peacefully, as he had been that 
other morning. 

‘But yes, I like them asleejD,’ said the Sergeant 
to himself as he laid his hand on the sleeper’s 
shoulder ; but his remark applied to Pierre as a 
suspect and not simply as a man, in which caj^acity 
he would hardly have claimed a prize for beaut}^ 

‘ What, then ? ’ said Pierre, opening his eyes and 
then sitting up vdth a jerk, and very wide awake 
indeed at sight of the Sergeant. ‘Well, what is it 
now?’ he asked grufiiy. ‘Whom have I murdered 
this time ? ’ 

‘ George Cadoual is amissing,’ said Gaudriol ; and 
Barbe, behind him, gave a startled jump. ‘Have 
you seen anything of him ? ’ He knew by his eyes, 
before Pierre answered, that he had not. 

‘ Thousand devils. Sergeant Gaudriol ! am I 
accountable for every fool that goes amissing in 
Plenevec? I know no more of him than I knew 
of the other.’ 

‘ When did you see Cadoual last ? ’ 

‘ Noiii-de-Dieu I I do not know,’ said Pierre, pon- 
dering. ‘ He came and went ’ 

‘Did you see him the da}^ Alain Carbonec was 
here?’ 

‘ I think not.’ 

‘ The day before ? ’ 

‘ All, but yes, I remember ’ 

‘He came to you after he had been to Plougastel 
and told you what he had learned about Alain. Is 
it not so ?’ 

‘ That ’s so.’ 

‘And you told Alain how you got that infor- 
mation ? ’ 

‘ I think not,’ said Pierre, thinking heavily. ‘ But 
la 23ctite was there and heard all that passed.’ 

‘The first time he came, yes. But when he 
returned with the boat ? ’ 

‘ I never saw him, as I told you already.’ 

‘ And you know nothing of Cadoual ? ’ 

‘Heither of him nor the other. I should not 
wonder if the one has killed the other. They 
did not love one another, those two.’ 

Gaudriol had dravm blank, and he knew it. He 
turned to go, and met Barbe’s anxious look. 

‘You have no word of Alain, then, M. Gaudriol?’ 
‘ Ho word yet, ni}^ child ; but we do not give up 
hope. It is all a tangle at present, and I have not 
found the thread yet ; but keep up yom heart. 
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my dear. Alain is a fine lad, and I do not fear 
for liim.’ 

He did, tliougli, and Barbe was not deceived. 

‘ Tiens done ! Have yon searched the Head ? ^ said 
Pierre, as the result of liis cogitations. ‘ T\nien he 
brought back the boat he would swim ashore there, 
as he always did. It would be a simple matter 
for the other to drop a rock on his skull as he 
climbed ^ 

‘ I searched there after I left you last time.^ 

‘ Ah — gd ! ^ He said no more, but seemed satisfied 
with his own thoughts on the subject. 

Thereafter, whenever she looked at frovming Cap 
Rehel, Barbe had terrifying fusions of Alain pre- 
cariously climbing the Head, while George Cadoual 
bombarded him with rocks from the top. She saw 
his poor body l}dng bruised and broken at the foot 
of the clifiSj till the tide crept up like a stealthy 
beast of prey and dragged it silently away. She 
brooded over the ebbs and fiows in case it should 
be passing, and more than once she sprang up and 
hung over the railing with fear at her heart, think- 
ing she saw the white face tossing in the boiling 
Pot. She passed through many phases during those 
first dreadful days. Since Gaudriobs ^dsit she no 
longer suspected Pierre ; but, all the same, they 
rarely spoke to one another. The atmosphere of 
the Light was grim and dark ; but the light itself 
shone brighter than ever, 

AH her suspicions centred now on Cadoual, and 
she hated the thought of him. Once only the idea 
flashed venomously across her mind that Alain had 
gone away because of Pierre^s lying statement con- 
cerning their relationship ; but her heart rejected it 
instantly, and chased it away whenever it showed 
head again. For herself she had no doubts about 
that matter, and Pierre's own words that other 
night when she threatened to kill him confirmed 
her in her belief. 

‘ I understand. It is in your blood,’ he had said, 
and she rejoiced that it was Pierre’s bad blood that 
ran in her veins, for she did not want Alain Car- 
bonec for a brother. Truly Pierre’s words were 
translatable in many ways, but her understanding of 
them held comfort, and she cherished it resolutely, 
and closed her mind to any other. 


By degrees, and broken-heartedly, she took up the 
old life again — outwardly ; but life could never be 
the same to her, and gladly would she have laid it 
down. She felt bruised, broken, hopeless, and the 
tliought of the long lonely years that lay before her 
brought her head to the rail many times a day, 
and her tears were silent prayers for help and suc- 
cour. Of the i^ossibility of Alain being still alive, 
and of her ever seeing him again, she gradually gave 
up hope. Hope dies hard ; but there is a point at 
which the strongest cable snaps, and the time comes 
when the slender threads of hope, which are stronger 
than any handiwork of man’s, reach breaking-point 
too. Alain was dead or she would surely have 
heard from him, and when he went all her life 
went with him. 

She drooped like a waterless flower, and all her 
old interests became as dust and ashes to her. 
Minette and Pippo wrangled round her in vain. 
They went to extremest lengths of provocation 
without evoking so much as a single look from 
her. The dawns and the sunsets pulsed and burned 
unheeded, and as yet only pained her vdth their 
memories of happier da 3 "S. The high-piled argosies 
sailed the npper blue in vain for her. Her thoughts 
no longer freighted them with glowing fancies ; and 
the ever-changing sea below was no longer a friend, 
but a stealthy and inscrutable foe who perchance 
held the key to this mystery. At times, as she 
looked on the smooth, swelling waters through her 
tears, the thought of seeking rest beneath them 
came down upon her, and would not be driven ofi‘. 
Could she have been certain that Alain rested there, 
the temptation might have been too much for her ; 
but the white seeds planted long since by the Sisters 
at St Pol were still in her. She had a simple belief 
in an after-life when this weary one was over, and 
her heart told her that that was not the way to 
enter it. 

A time of weary, hopeless desolation, vdth only 
an eternit}’ of the same in front of her ! Yerily 
love and Alain Carbonec seemed to have brought 
her any tiling but jo}'; and 3 'et, deep dovm in her 
heart, at times she would cry, ^ Alain 1 Alain 1’ in a 
voice that was love itself, though her hand was at 
her side to still the pain that beat there. 


METALS MORE PREOIOIJS THAR GOLD. 



[jAXY people imagine gold to be the 
most precious of metals because it 
is the standard of ciirrenc}'. The 
number of metals at the present 
time more valuable than gold, 
however, exceeds the number of 
those of less value. 

This earth which we inhabit, and all contained 
therein, is made up of about eight}- simple sub- 
stances or elements. An element is a substance 
which has not been reduced to two or more 


simpler substances. For example, brass is not an 
element. A chemist can resolve it into copper 
and zinc ; but by no means at his command can 
he resolve copjDer into an}- simpler substance. 
lYhen he commences he has got copper, and 
when he has finished he has the same copper 
vith which he began. Copper is an element. 

Of the elements, between sixty and seventy are 
metals ; the rest are non-metals. The number of 
the metals is not exactly kno'svn, as some of the 
elements which are on the border-line between 
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the metals and non-metals possess some of the 
qualities of both divisions, and chemists are 
not quite agreed as to the class to which they 
belong. 

The cheapest but not the most plentiful metal 
is iron. Then follow in succession, according to 
value, lead, zinc, copper, arsenic, tin, mercury, 
aluminium, and nickel. The price has now risen 
from a few pence per pound for those first men- 
tioned to three shillings per pound for mercury 
and aluminium, and three shillings and sixpence 
per pomid for nickel. Antimony, cadmium, 
sodium, and bismuth, each worth about six shil- 
lings per pound, follow ; and then the price rises 
sharply to fifteen shillings per pound, which is 
the price of cobalt. Eising higher in the scale of 
prices, we find magnesium, manganese, tungsten, 
silver, thallium,' and mol^^bdenum. These are sold 
by the ounce, the prices varying from one and 
sixpence per ounce for magnesium to seven and 
sixjDence per ounce for molybdenum. The price 
now increases suddenly to sixty-four shillings per 
ounce for chromium, a metal whose ores occur 
somewhat abundantly in the Shetland Islands, 
but which is somewhat difficult to procure in 
the free state. Gold, as represented by the metal 
of the British sovereign, comes next. As a 
sovereign weighs 123*27 grains, it follows that a 
troy ounce of such gold is worth about seventy- 
eight shillings ; but if we require the absolutely 
pure metal we shall have to pay seven pounds 
per ounce for it, that being the price of ‘precipi- 
tated gold.^ 

We now come to those metals with which this 
article shall more particularly deal — namely, 
metals more precious than gold. 

On the slopes of the Ural Mountains, and in 
Brazil, California, Australia, Canada, and many 
other countries, a peculiar substance knovui as native 
platinum is found. This is an alloy of the metals 
platinum, palladium, iridiimi, osmium, rhodium, 
and ruthenium, together with a little gold and 
iron. All of these, except the last mentioned, 
are ‘noble’ metals. They do not tarnish in the 
air, and are not soluble in any single acid. 
Their values x^er ounce are : platinum, ninety- 
five shillings ; palladium, one hundred and ninety- 
shillings ; osmium, two hundred shillings ; iridium, 
two hundred and fifty shillings ; rhodium, four 
hundred shillings ; and ruthenium, four hundred 
and fifty shillings. 

The most plentiful metal occurring in native 
platinum is that from which it takes its name. 
This metal is of a grayish colour, and, with one 
exception, is the heaviest substance known. Its 
fusing-point is extremely high, and this jiroperty, 
together with its freedom from tarnishing, causes 
it to be largely used for the manufacture of 
crucibles and other vessels required by scientists 
to stand a very high temperature. It is also 
sometimes used as a substitute for gold in xfiiotog- 
xapliy ; and when deposited in a thin film on 


the interior of the tubes of telescopes it forms a 
dead-black surface which prevents the light from 
being reflected by the polished sides. The demand 
for platinum largely exceeds the supply ; hence 
the metal is yearly advancing in price. 

Palladium is of a lustrous white colour. It is 
the most easily fused of the metals found in. 
platinum ore, and can even be volatilised. A 
curious quality which this metal possesses is that 
when heated to redness it is porous to liydrogen 
gas, allowing it to jDass through somewhat in the 
same manner that blotting-paper permits the pass- 
age of water. The silvery-white colour of 
ladium and its freedom from tarnishing render it 
useful for making scales and division-marks on 
scientific instruments. A mixture of this metal 
with mercury is sometimes used for stopping 
teeth. 

Osmium is a metal which possesses two remark- 
able properties : it is the most refractory of the 
metals, resisting fusion at the most intense heat; 
and it is also the heaviest substance known, being 
almost twenty -two and a half times heavier than' 
water. Together with iridium, it occurs princi- 
pally in a peculiar variety of native platinum 
called osmiridium. This mineral differs from 
ordinary platinum ore in that it contains a larger 
proportion of osmium and iridium than platinimi. 
Osmiridiiun is found in small particles varying in 
weight from one-sixth to one-third of a grain. 
These jpanticles are extremely hard, and are used 
for pointing non-wearing pens. Por this purpose 
as much as thirty ounces of osmiridium are 
used annually in the United States. This mineral 
is a source of much trouble to the officials of the 
Eussian Mint, who find it extremely difficult to 
separate small particles of it from the gold used 
for coinage. 

Metallic iridium possesses a white steel-like ap- 
pearance. The knife-edges of delicate balances 
and other bearings Avhich require extreme hard- 
ness are often made of it. An alloy of 10 per 
cent, iridium and 90 per cent, platinum has been 
found to be very little affected in voliune by 
changes of temperature, and is the substance of 
which the standard metre, kept in the Inter- 
national Metric Bureau at Paris, is made. 

Ehodium and ruthenium are metals of little 
practical use. The former occurs in platiniun ore 
to the extent of *5 per cent, to 6 per cent. The 
latter is found only in osmiridium, and averages 
about 5 per cent, of that mineral. 

These six metals have been treated of together 
because of their resemblance to each other ; but 
the metal which ranks next to platinum in price 
is zirconium, which occurs in hyacinth and some 
other rare minerals, and is worth about sLx 
pounds per ounce. Titanium and uraniiun, whose 
ores are found in Cornwall and some other jilaces, 
are each worth six pounds ten shillings per ounce. 
Uranium is remarkable for its high atomic 
weight, the heaviest known. 
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Another metal found in Cornwall is lithium. 
At Wheal Clifford near Redruth, and also near 
Huel Seton copper-mines, mineral springs occur 
which contain respectively sixty-one and eighty 
2)arts of this metal in one million. Its salts are 
widely distributed, being found in very minute 
quantities in the ashes of many plants, especially 
tobacco. They impart a magnificent crimson 
colour to an otherwise colourless fiame, and b}^ 
this means the minutest traces of lithium can be 
detected. This property of lithium was taken 
advantage of by an expert some years ago in 
order to decide whether or not the water of a 
spring was contaminated by the water whicli per- 
colated through the soil of a neighbouring grave- 
yard. He first examined the water from the 
spring for lithium. Finding it absent, he buried 
a quantity of one of its soluble salts a few feet 
below the surface of the graveyard, and after a 
few weeks again analysed the water. On this 
occasion traces of lithium were found, and the 
spring was accordingly condemned. Lithium is 
the lightest solid known, being only half as heavy 
as watei\ It is worth about nine pounds j)Gr 
ounce. 

Yanadiuin, the ores of which are also very 
widely distributed, occurs, Dieidefait says, in all 
primitive granite rocks, but in small quantit3^ 
It is difficult to obtain in a state of purity, 
and is of very little use in the arts. It costs 
eighteen pounds per ounce, or about tenpence jper 
grain. 

The next metal is barium, concerning the ap- 
jDearance cind projrerties of which much difference 
exists amongst chemists. It is variously described 
as a silvery-white metal, as resembling iron in 
appearance, as occurring as a yellow j^owder, and 
as having a bronze-like ap2)earance ; and doubt 
has been ex2)ressed whether it has ever yet been 
seen exce]3t as a metallic jDowder. Barium, or 
what is sold as such, is j^riced at one shilling 
and three2)ence a grain. 

As has been stated, ii’on is not the most 
abundant metal. This distinction belongs to 
calcium, a metal which occurs in limestone to 
the extent of almost 40 cent. As whole 

mountain-ranges are comiDOsed of limestone, some 
concetDtion may be formed of the quantity of 
calcium stored up in this ore. The metal is light 
yellow in a2)pearance, and as it is both ductile 
and malleable, it would be of the greatest service 
to manlvind were it not for one 2>i'opGrty which 
renders it useless : it is ra^Didly and violently 
converted by moisture into slaked lime. Although 
calcium is so abundant, the difficulty of isolating 
it is so great that at ^Dresent it costs two shil- 
lings a grain. There can be no doubt, however, 
that were it able to resist moisture, means 
would be found for its rapid and economical 
production. 

We now come to strontium, a metal somewhat 
resembling calcium, being also of a light-yellow 


colour. Its ores are scattered over the whole 
globe ; but as it is somewhat harder to isolate 
than calcium, it costs a little more, being two 
shillings and six^^ence a grain. 

It may be noted here that strontium and 
calcium, together with gold, copper, bismuth, and 
2)ossibly barium, are the only metals whose colour 
is not intermediate between the dull gray of iron 
and the shining ai^x^earance of 2)olished silver. 

Beryllium is a metal occurring in emerald, 
beryl, and a few other rare minerals. It is of 
a bright-white colour, and occurs both in powder 
and in crystals. The former variety costs three 
shillings a grain, and the latter variety five 
shillings. 

Rubidium and cjesium were the first of a 
number of new elements whose discovery was 
dii'ectly due to the introduction of s2)ectrosco2)ic 
analysis in the early sixties of the last century. 
They are widely diffused, but in such small quan- 
tities that their jDresence had been undetected by 
the methods of analysis 2>reviously in use. The 
mineral S2)ring at Wheal Clifford in Cornwall, 
2)reviousl3^ mentioned, contains about one and a 
half 2)arts of caesium in one million. A similar 
spring at Durkheim in Bavaria contains one 
and a half -pixxts in ten millions, and these were 
regarded as the richest sources of caesium until 
both it and rubidium were fomid in Yulcano, 
one of the Lipari Isles. Rubidium occurs as 
silver- white glob ides of metal. Caesium is also 
of a silver-white colour, and is soft at ordinary 
tem2)eratures. They cost respectively two shillings 
and eightpence and three shillings and threepence 
]per grain. 

Another metal whose discovery we owe to the 
S2)ectrosco23e is gadium. It is bluish- white in a]D- 
2)earance, and is easily fused ; in fact, it can be 
liquefied b}^ rolling between the fingers. YTien 
rubbed on glass it forms a mirror much siq^erior 
to the ordinary mercurial ones. Although gallium 
was not discovered until 1875, when it was ob- 
tained from an ore found in the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains, its existence had been affirmed and its 
2)ro2)erties described long before by a Russian 
chemist named Mendeleeff. The chloride of this 
metal costs fifteen shillings a grain ; but the metal 
itself is not found in commerce. 

We now come to a grou^) of fifteen metals, 
usually known, from their analogy to the most 
important of their number, as the cerium metals, 
many of which are extremely rare. They are 
cerium, yttrium, lanthanum, 2)hrseseod3^mium, neo- 
dymium, terbium, ytterbium, erbium, hohnium, 
thulium, dys2)rosiiun, deci2)ium, samarium, scan- 
dium, and victorium. Of these the first three 
alone are on the market. Cerium and yttrium 
cost about one sMlling and threejDence a grain, 
lanthanum two shillings. A mixture of jDhrosseo- 
dymium and neod^^mium, known as didymium, 
is also to be had, and is 23Hced at two shiRings 
a grain. The others exist merely as chemical 
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curiosities. Some of tliem have not yet been 
isolated from their earths, and are knoum only 
by the peculiar proj)erties of their salts and com- 
pounds. The existence of scandium, like gallium, 
was foretold by Mendeleeff some years before it 
was actually discovered. The cerium metals are 
chiefly found associated in groups in minerals 
which occur in Sweden, Greenland, and some 
jDarts of Siberia. Three metals which sometimes 
accompany them are thorium, niobium, and tan- 
talum ; but they are not classified with them, 
because of the dissimilarity of their properties. 
These metals do not occur in commerce, and, like 
most of the cerium metals, are only known as 
chemical curiosities. Tantalum and niobium are 
also foimd in some parts of the United States. 

There is a rare mineral found near Ereiberg in 
Saxony which contains a metal called germanium. 
This metal was first isolated in 1886. Like 
scandiiun and gallium, germanium had been de- 
scribed and its ]3roperties foretold by the learned 
Eiissian Mendeleeff some years prior to its actual 
discovery. It does not occur in commerce. 

The latest candidates for admission to the cata- 
logue of metallic elements are named radium, 
actinimn, and polonium, whose existence had 
remained unsuspected until scientists began to 
experiment with the Eontgen and Becquerel rays. 
It was then found that salts of some of the 
elements obtained from certain sources possessed 
the property of fluorescence to a much greater 


degree than the same salts obtained from other 
sources. An examination of these fluorescing 
salts showed that their peculiar properties were 
due to the presence of traces of hitherto iin- 
knovm substances, three of which are said to 
have been isolated and named radium, actinium, 
and polonium. Their claims to the rank of 
elements have not yet, however, been admitted 
by all scientists, and therefore they may be looked 
upon as being still in a state of probation. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that although 
many of these metals are at present more expen- 
sive than gold, yet in a number of instances there 
can be no doubt that, were there any demand 
for them, means for their economical production 
would be forthcoming. The metal aluminium 
may be taken as an illustration of this. Alumi- 
nium occurs abundantly as a constituent of clay. 
Wlien first isolated the operation was a work of 
such difficulty that the product cost several times 
its weight in gold, and for many years it was one 
of the most expensive of the metals ; but it was 
found that it possessed many valuable properties, 
being both light and malleable, and also free from 
tarnishing. Processes by which it could be cheaply 
produced were therefore sought for, and with 
such success that the price has gradually been 
lowered until at present it costs only three shil- 
lings per a.nd there seems to be every 

probability that in the future it will largely 
replace iron in the service of mankind. 


A M OEM IN a IN THE OEEIOE. 

By ALaERNON Warren. 

IN TWO PARTS. — PART, I. 


E GEEGSOE rounded the corner for 
his office. So had his junior clerk 
just half-a-minute before. He knew 
the time the governor’s train arrived ; 
and the fact that he was paid to be at 
his desk liaE-an-hour earlier didn’t 
trouble his conscience : it very seldom does if the 
youngster woidd prefer to emigrate, or turn poEce- 
man, or go into the na\'y rather than into an office. 
The four seniors had preceded him by at least five 
minutes, and were beginning to think of work ; but 
they were married men with others to consider 
besides themselves, so this greater pimctuaEty was 
more pardonable from their point of mew. 

Mr Gregson was an oil-merchant in a moderate 
way of business. His warehouse clerk brought him 
the morning’s orders. There was one from the 
secretary of a hospital. T^ie writer begged to re- 
mind Mr Gregson that a mng was shortly to be 
added to the building. He also mentioned that the 
next year’s supply of oil for the institution would 
soon have to be tendered for, and that if Mr 
Gregson’s price was as low as that of any other firm, 


he might, in consideration of having given satis- 
faction hitherto, have a good chance of securing 
further orders. Enclosed was a request by the 
matron and nurses for a contribution for their next 
Christmas-tree. Mr Gregson smiled grimly as he 
noted the demands on his pocket, and thought of 
the 1 J per cent, which was all that he was clearing 
by the last contract, now expiring, which had been 
accepted with a flourish of trumpets by the Hospital 
Board, in the knoAvledge that, cut him dovm as 
they might, he coidd not bring himself to supply 
them with other than a genuine article; and cut 
him dovn. they did with a vengeance. 

Amongst the letters was an order : ^ Please send 
me four gallons of sublime olive-oil at the ver}^ 

lowest possible price. Try and do it at , which 

was the figure your traveEer quoted when last 
here.’ 

‘ U nconscionable being ! ’ was the reflection. ' How, 
that fellow knows perfectly weE that he asked my 
traveEer for a quotation for a hogshead of the oil ; 
and the mean beast, uiEess we write him first, wiE 
knock the difference off the invoice price when he 
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comes to settle if we execute liis order even at only 
fourpeiice per gallon over the cask rate.’ 

Then he turned to another missive : 

‘ The oil you last sent me has 25i’Oved thoroughl}'- 
unsatisfactory. I return it herewith. Please send 
a similar quantity of good oil. I have lost two 
valuable customers by having this stuff from you.’ 

‘Johnson ! ’ 

‘Sir.’ 

‘ See when Mr H. last had oil of us.’ 

‘ This time last year, sir,’ was the answer after a 
brief reference. 

‘ Was it new oil that he bought then ? ’ 

‘ No, sir ; last year’s oil, and charged and invoiced 
accordingly.’ 

‘I guessed so,’ said Gregson to himself. ‘That 
fellow, to save himself a few shillings, ordered old 
oil instead of new ; and now that what he has left 
of it is beginning to turn “ off,” after being in his 
back-shop instead of a proper cellar, he wants to 
force it back on me, and get new oil at the same 
price in exchange, although the market has advanced. 
Shouldn’t wonder but he will have the im 2 )udence 
to want to divide the cost of the carriage of his 
second consignment, if I send it. — Don’t execute 
this order,’ he added aloud to his warehouse clerk, 
‘ till I see by the books whether his account is worth 
having. — 1¥liat’s this. An order from Newport. — 
Johnson, isn’t our traveller, Mr Brenson, due at 
Newport in two days ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Here’s an order from Shuf&eout. Isn’t his 
account a bit overdue ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir. He sent an order the week before Mr 
Brenson waited on him last journey, and got it 
executed ; and when he was called upon, didn’t 
pa}’' the account due, but said he would remit it 
and the amount of his fresh order altogether very 
shortly.’ 

‘Well, he wants to try the same game again. 
Here ’s his letter : 

“‘Please send me a quarter-cask of oil same as 
last, by first conveyance. Could not wait for your 
traveller to come round. Please use all despatch, 
as I am quite out, and customers are waiting.” 

‘I am afraid they will have to wait, so far as we 
are concerned,’ said Mr Gregson, and then ordered 
that this slippery individual should be written to 
thus ; 

‘ Dear Sir, — We are in receipt of your esteemed 
favour, which' we shall have pleasure in executing 
after our account, which is somewhat overdue, has 
been settled. — Your obedient servants,’ &c. 

Mr Shuffleout, after receiving the answer, so far 
forgot himself as to vent his rage on the traveller, 
when he presented himself, with ‘ Look at this from 
your governors. Obedient servants ! Sanguinary 
idiots I call them ! ’ Strictly speaking, his lan- 
guage was even less polite. 

Another missive read : 

‘Dear Sir, — Please send on my order given to 
wait forwarding instructions a fortnight ago. Please 


charge your very lowest prices, as I have now 

to compete against that bane of the trade, H 

Co-023erative Company, which has started a branch 
here. I have warned your traveller against calling 
on them, as I feel sure that you will not helj) such 
a firm to com 2 )ete against one of your old customers.’ 

‘ Now, how can this man really think that he is 
justified in dictating in this way ? Because he has 
sent us orders to the value of ten ^^ounds per annum 
for about ten years he really seems to tliinlc he can 
forbid our doing with a comjpany able to order as 
much in one month as he can in twelve.’ And Mr 
Gregson positively groaned at the thought of the 
ho]pelessness of convincing such an individual that 
his notions of commercial equity were erroneous. 

The next letter he turned to was no whit 
pleasanter to read, being : 

‘ You sent me a tin of oil about a fortnight ago. 
I now find that there is a hole in the tin, as if a nail 
had been run into it ; and a considerable amount of 
leakage has taken 2 )lace, as on measuring what is 
left I find it to be six gallons short. This is, no 
doubt, owing to the carelessness of the railway com- 
pany in transit. Will you therefore send me on a 
six-gallon tin to make up the deficiency, and claim 
against them for the loss ? — Yours truly,’ &c. 

‘That’s it ! Trying to foist the matter on to our 
shoulders as usual. He knows ^Derfectly well that 
he ought to have signed for the tin as “leaking” 
when he took it in in the first j)lace, instead of 
leaving it without examination for a week or more ; 
and he ought to know by this time that he alone, 
as the party who pays carriage, is legally entitled to 
make a claim. But he won’t do it, and so we must 
have all the bother and work of passing one in on 
his behalf, with the chances fifty to one that it 
won’t be recognised owing to the delay in reporting 
the loss. Then, at the least, he will ask us to divide 
the loss, which will mean knocking off all the j)rofit 
we have got from his petty orders for the last two 
years or more. That ’s the sort of thing we middle- 
men have to ]Dut i\p with, while all the time we are 
accused of extortion and imposition.’ 

Eortunately the next letter perused was a more 
satisfactory communication. It was from a really 
good fellow : 

‘ Gentlemen, — Kindly send me on two more 
casks of oil, size and quality as last, at* your early 
convenience. I am pleased to tell you that the last 
gave great satisfaction, and I have got through it 
much quicker than I expected. Several tradesmen 
in our town have been summoned under the Pood 
and Drugs Act for selling adulterated oil, and the 
inspector called at my shop about a fortnight ago 
and obtained a sam^Dle of the lot you sent me, and 
then let me know it was going to be analysed ; but 
I did not write to you about it, because I had 
jDerfect faith in your article ; and now he has gone 
as far as to tell me that in his exjDerience of the last 
twenty years he, never met vdth a better sample. 
Now, gentlemen, I am sorry to hurry you ; but you 
will oblige me more than ever if you can see your 
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way to immediate despatch of the further quantity, 
as if the run on what I have got left continues I 
may be. awkwardly placed, seeing I don’t feel that 
I can trust neighbours to supply me with anything 
equal to your article to go on with.’ 

This letter was quite refreshing. Mr Gregson 
inspected the rest of the orders in a more cheerful 
spirit, and then turned to the other portion of his 
correspondence. 

He took up one marked private. It was from a 
working foreman of a firm that had recently com- 
menced doing business with the house, enclosing his 
private address, and requesting that- some little 
acknowledgment of the orders now being given 
might' be sent to him there. But Mr Gregson was 
not that sort of man. ‘This is sickening,’ he 
thought. ‘ I ’ll see if I can’t frighten the brute ! ’ 
So he dictated this letter : 

‘Messrs Gregson & Co. are in receipt of the 
request from the manager of Messrs F. to the 
effect that something shall be given to him in con- 
sideration of the orders recently forwarded from 
the firm, which same he desires to be forwarded to 
his private address. Messrs Gregson & Co. beg to 
inform him that they have under consideration the 
feasibility of laying his communication before his 
employers, as they feel sure that such an applica- 
tion would be strongly discountenanced.’ 

Then he called in his working manager, told him 
what he had done, and impressed upon him the 
necessity for taking every possible precaution in 
executing any further orders from the firm employ- 
ing this individual with the itching palm, ‘for, 
depend upon it,’ he said, ‘if by any accident that 
fellow discovers the slightest ground for complaint 
he will be sure to magnify it.’ 

Then he unfolded one of those ominous official- 
looking ];)apers with which commercial men are 
only too well acquainted, and read the old, old 
story : offer of composition of two and fourpence 
in the pound. Debtor commenced with borrowed 
capital ; claims of relatives partially secured ; failure 
attributed to increased competition and bad debts. 

‘There!’ muttered Mr Gregson, ‘I told my 
traveller there was no possible kindness in giving 
that man extended credit, and this is what comes 
of it. He said, “ Well, sir, he is a respectably con- 
nected young fellow, and he ought to do there.” If 
we had firmly refused to trust him with more goods 
when he began to get behind in liis payments we 
shouldn’t have been let in like this.’ 

Next he read a request from a trader in an out- 
lying district that he should be allowed an extra 
per cent, if he remitted orders and money 
instead of requiring a traveller to call uj)on him 
for either. 

‘Well, that’s cool!’ commented the merchant. 
‘He calmly demands that we should i)ay him 
money for the privilege of keeping away from 
his neighbourhood, thereby lessening the chance of 
our suppl}dng any of his competitors about there. 
Wliat next, I wonder ? I wish men who take shops 


would learn commercial laws, and understand that 
when the term of credit has expired they are legally 
bound to pay for goods supplied, and that the send- 
ing of a representative to them to collect a debt is 
only a matter of expediency and not of necessity. 

The letters received by that morning’s post were 
too numerous to be particularised. They included 
requests for situations from young men who were 
perfectly confident that, although they had had no 
previous knowledge of the oil-trade, they could 
master its details in a few weeks so as to give 
complete satisfaction. There were also several 
applications for subscrij)tions. Men who went in 
for laj^-preaching, and were wont to thunder from 
the pulpit about the necessity for Disestablishment, 
had no scruple in asking for money to help them 
to maintain their crusade against the Church of 
England without taking the trouble to ascertain 
previously whether Mr Gregson belonged to that 
Church or not. That they sent him business was, 
in their opinion, a sufficient justification for their 
demand. Others wanted contributions for athletic 
clubs, and proffered tickets for smoking concerts, inti- 
mating that if pressure of business prevented Messrs 
Gregson & Co. from travelling fifty miles or so to 
attend them it would be a favour if they would 
return them, with a donation towards the expenses. ■ 

There was a letter from a country tradesman 
saying that his assistant was coming to town on the 
following day for a holiday, and that, as he had 
never been over a large oil -warehouse, he trusted 
that Messrs Gregson would take him thoroughly 
over theirs, and that perhaps they could spare 
somebody to go out an hour or so with him and 
show him the leading sights ; ending with : ‘ My 
assistant does not often have the chance of going 
away so far. He is a married man, and I feel sure 
if you see your way to a little help towards the 
expenses of his trip you will not lose by it in the 
long-run.’ Again Mr Gregson groaned as he thought 
how little the dwellers in small country towns, 
where time was only a consideration on market- 
days, realised the value of it to busy cit}' merchants. 
He knew he would be expected, however pressed 
for time, to interffiew the caller, and that he would 
have personally to hand him over to one of his 
employes to get rid of as soon as he decently could. 

He hastened to look at the PuUic Ledger to post 
himself up in the market changes, for well he knew 
he would soon be called upon to give audiences to 
a host of callers whose visits, five out of six of them, 
would be profitless to him ; and soon the}^ began 
to come, some of them using every artifice to avoid 
the regulations given to his clerks to stox) intrusion. 

‘ Mr Eeu, sir ! ’ 

‘ Don’t know him, if you have his name right.’ 

‘I asked him for his card, sir. He said he be- 
lieved you knew him, and that his business was 
private.’ 

‘ Tell him I am very much engaged ; but if his 
business vdll only take a minute or two he can 
come in.’ 
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Enter a picture-dealing Jew. Mr Gregson took 
liim in in a inoment, and wished him out again. 

‘ My clerk said you thought I knew you. I don’t, 
and am very busy.’ 

AYell, sir, I know of you, and, knowing you was 
partial to pictures, thought as I was in the town 
I’d just show you two or three sweet water-colours 
I ’ve got here.’ Here he began unpacking. 

^ I ’m not open to look at them, and don’t expect 
to be called on here about that sort of thing,’ said 
Mr Gregson in such a curt, decided tone that even 
the persevering Hebrew saw no chance of a deal, 
and took up his package of works of art, saying, 
^ Well, sir, you needn’t be offended. It’s generally 
gentlemen as has taste that like these tilings.’ 

Mr Gregson Iield open the door for his departure ; 
but ere he could close it another man stepped, for- 
ward with a hand-bag and a business card. 

‘ Good-morning, sir. I have the pleasure of 
waiting on you from Messrs H. Ho doubt you 
know the firm : one of the largest importers of 
mineral oil in the kingdom.’ 

‘ I. don’t do in mineral oils ; in fact, by tlie terms 
of insurance of these premises I am prohibited from 
having any of them.’ 

Any one unacquainted Avith the genus ^ seller on 
commission’ might naturally expect that this in- 
truder would now depart ; but instead of doing so 
he undauntedly and pertinaciously renewed the 
attack. 

‘ Sorry to hear that, sii‘ ; but dare say we could 
arrange to stock a few barrels for you, and then you 
could take orders from your customers and send 
them on to us for despatch. I am quite sure your 
customers would be pleased with our oil. I assure 
you, sir, it ’s beautiful. J ust look at this ; ’ and he 
produced a sample from his bag. 

‘ How, I ’ve told you I cannot stock mineral oil 
here, and it would not be worth my while to sell it 
in the way you propose. Wliat are your terms for 
paying carriage, and what is the smallest quantity 
you send out ? ’ 

‘We pay carriage on ten-barrel lots and upwards, 
and would send out as little as a single barrel if 
required.’ 

‘ Very well. How I think you can see you are 
only taking up your time and mine to no purpose. 
I ’ve told you I don’t deal in mineral oils. If I did 
after a great deal of trouble secure an order or two 
for single barrels, my customers would not pay the 
extra carriage from your stores up in the north, 
which would be as much again as if they got it from 
mineral oil wholesale houses in this toum, who not 
only supply single barrels but smaller quantities in 
tins if required.’ 

‘ But, sir, I ’m confident that with a connection 
like yours ’ — this was his first call, and he had only 
made inquiries about the, firm of Gregson & Co. 
three days before — ‘you could venture on a little, 
lot of ten barrels.’ 

‘ I 've given you. my answer ; you must excuse me 
saying more.’ 


‘ Won’t you give me a trial line ? I assure you, 
sir, you won’t repent it. Are you quite sure you 
couldn’t make some arrangement with your insur- 
ance company ? ’ 

i\Ir Gregson held the door open. 

‘ Supposing I say eight barrels for the first time, 
instead of ten. Customers always order our stuff 
again, sir, when they’ve had it once. I’ve done 
remarkably well in your town so far.’ 

Argument, Mr Gregson knew, would be purpose- 
less. Wliat would this fellow care if he perilled the 
value of his buyers whole stock so long as he earned 
his commission ? Could a man of such mental 
calibre possibly be brought to understand that the 
statement— such statements in business have to be 
taken cinn grano sah’s — that he had sold well to all 
the neighbours was no inducement to a buyer to 
purchase, inasmuch as he was apprised thereby that 
plenty of competition would come into his selling 
channels? Mr Gregson determined not to say 
another word, but looked at his watch and again 
motioned the intruder out. 

‘ If I can arrange to divide up a lot, sir, and send 
you four barrels ’ 

‘ Williams 1 ’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Show this gentleman out, and let me know who 
are waiting.’ 

‘ Three or four are waiting, sir, and your friend 
Mr G. was here. I knew you would like to see 
him. He said he would wait a few minutes ; but 
as he had to catch a train he has just gone.’ 

‘All because of that idiot,’ thought Mr Gregson, 
‘ I miss a man who really could have given me infor- 
mation worth having, and have my time wasted. 
That class of man ruins the road, and spoils the 
chances of many a good, hond-nde commercial.’ 

The next intermew-seeker was a canvasser for 
advertisements for a colonial newspaper. One con- 
stantly sees in the press that active and energetic 
young men are required for this sort of work, and 
active and energetic they very fi-equently are ; but, 
alas 1 a large number of them are lamentably lack- 
ing in the power to impart really useful informa- 
tion, and this one was no exception. 

‘I’ve called, sir, to solicit your advertisements 

for the Canadian E Gazette, Your name has 

been given me as a large dealer in oil : and I am 
quite sure, sir, it you only give our journal a trial 
you will find it will lead to increased orders. If 
you will glance at this list you will see the districts 
through which it circulates. There is room for a 
great opening up of trade in them. Our terms are 
only ten shillings an inch, sir, for a series of six 
advertisements and upwards. I don’t mind telling 
you in confidence that I ’ve just taken one order for 
a trial six from an old firm near you.’ 

Mr Gregson cut him short as soon as he could by 
handing him a price current. 

‘What’s the exact, import-duty on these three 
kinds of oils’ — indicating them as he spoke — ‘in 
the parts of Canada where your paper circulates ? ’ 
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‘ Well, sir, I — that is — well, I can't say off-hand ; 
hut yonh^e only to write to our editor, and he ndll 
find it out for yon ; or if you prefer, I ’ll write for 
you. But if it suits your neighbours, it is pretty 
sure to suit you to advertise in our columns. Won’t 
you give me a trial six advertisements 1 You coidd 
get quite enough to begin vdth into a two -inch 
space.’ 

‘ Wlien you ’ve got your facts at your finger-ends 
you can call again — not before. I cannot listen to 
you a minute longer.’ 

‘How, I wonder,’ soliloquised the harried mer- 
chant after the canvasser’s departure, ‘when our 
Government means to move in the matter, and get 
our yoimg men to acquire tariff information pro- 
perly. As if a fellow like that would ever care to 
spend liis money on subscribing for the Board of 
Trade Intelligence. It ought to be drummed into 
them as boys . in every co m mercial school in the 


country. J ust think of the damage done. I know 
very well the import-duty in those parts where that 
paper circulates is heavy enough to make the price 
of my oil utterly prohibitive there ; but he never 
told that young Green, my competitor, »a word about 
it when he secured his advertisement. When old 
Green was alive he would not have got such an 
order from them ; but that son of his, in his 
feverish desire to push trade, jumps at conclu- 
sions without a moment’s reflection. Then, look 
at the harm he does. Because his is considered a 
respectable firm of old standing, other simpletons 
null be told of his advertisement, and vdll like- 
wise waste their money to no purpose. Oh, it’s 
disgusting 1 ’ 

A clerk now came to tell him that somebody was 
waiting to see him with a letter of introduction 
from a customer. With a faint hope that it might 
be about buying goods, he said^ ‘ Show him, in’ 


THE DOC 

YEEY dock of any size has a diver 
or two in its employ. As. the need 
for their ser^uces is variable, when 
not engaged in di^dng they are 
employed upon some of the many 
other duties pertaining to a dock, 
such as attending to the entering, lea^dng, and 
berthing of vessels, seeing to the good condition 
of ropes and chains, cleaning, painting, and so on. 
When anything goes ^vrong under water — a sluice 
refusing to open or a gate to close — down the 
diver goes to see what is amiss, and to rectify it. 
Yessels also sometimes need minor survey or repair 
below the water-line that it is not worth while 
dry-docking for. The dock company provides the 
dress and pumps, and the diver gets as a rtile 
ten shillings for each descent, or, if the work be 
continuous, that amount as a daily wage. 

The dock diver is a more prosaic individual 
than his professional brother of the ‘Hagazine.’ 
Encounters vuth sharks and devil-nsh, and adven- 
tures amongst the ribs of rotting treasure-galleons, 
are not his. Indeed, when asked his opinion of 
these he frankly calls them impossibiHLies and 
lies. His own adventures, although they lack 
the orthodox glitter of the diver who drops 
into print with apparently as much ease as he 
does into water, are nevertheless interesting 
enough. 

Beierring more particularly to work in a South 
Wales coal-dock, it is much like working in a vat 
of London porter or a huge reservoir of ink. 
Hone of the kindly light of heaven penetrates 
below the surface of the black, muddy water. 
Hothing is done by sight, but everything by feel. 
If a nail has to be knocked in, the head has to 
be felt for, and the direction of the blow guided 
by judgment independently of the aid of the eye. 


K DIVER. 

To realise in some measure what it means, let 
the reader try driving a nail into the cellar wall 
after dark. A diver imder such peculiar working 
conditions acquires an additional sense of local- 
ising. He carries a kind of dead-reckoning of 
his movements in his mind. Otherwise, if he 
were to put a hammer down it would take him 
some time to find it when next needed. As 
it is, he makes notes in a subconscious way of 
his movements — a half-tum to the right, two steps 
forward, a full turn to the left, and so on ; and 
by reversing these he can get back to any desired 
point, and place his hand do\vn upon his liammer, 
for instance. A simple way out of the difficulty 
seemed to be carrying the tools suspended from 
a leather girdle: but when it was suggested to 
the diver he would have none of it. The hammers 
used are larger than those used above water, so 
as to give more force to the slower, steadier blow 
only practicable. An upright position is also ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain in the water, and 
weights slimg around the body, trailing at different 
angles with it at every movement, would m a k e 
it more difficult still. 

An omission in making the notes referred to as 
the alternative practice led upon one occasion to 
a diver’s being placed in a situation or extreme 
peril. In many coal-docks, to save intLiai cost of 
construction, the sides are built up rougnly on a 
slope, and the shipping-hoists, togetiier with the 
railway lines leading to them, c-arriea out upon 
massive timber staging a distance of thir:y or 
forty feet to deep water, in whien tue vessel lies. 
Upon the occasion referred so rhe oiver was 
engaged in some work or other amongst, the sub- 
merged portion of the snpportiug piles. IThen 
he came to give a thought- to returning to the 
surface, he found that his air -pipe had got 
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entangled hy liis movements in the timbering, 
and that he was a fast-bound prisoner. Rather a 
gruesome situation for indoor nerves ; the black- 
ness and chill of the water pressing in upon him 
on every side, the slimy feel of the piles, a full 
consciousness of the frail connection between 
himself and the life of the npper world, and the 
impossibility of any outside hel]^. However, there 
was nothing for it but to pull himself together 
and set to disentangling himself. Had he kept a 
mental count of his movements it would have 
been an easy matter • as it was, any further move- 
ment might be one in a wrong direction, and 
mean a firmer binding. A sudden slip might also 
throw such a strain upon the pipe as would either 
break or close it. It took him over an hour and 
a half of anxious and careful work to free himself. 
Strange to say, the time seemed much shorter to 
him upon a checking later on. 

An interference with the air-pipe is the danger 
that all divers most dread. Something of a 
similar case to the foregoing happened in Bilbao 
a good many years ago. A vessel had got sunk 
in the river there, and English divers were em- 
ployed — sent out from England, if we remember 
rightly, by the English firm most interested — to 
salvage the cargo. The work of sending up the 
cases, owing to the "danger of entanglement of the 
air-pipes, was slow — so slow that Spanish divers 
on the spot offered to do the work much more 
quickly. The offer was accepted. They took over 
the work, and up came the cargo very much more 
briskly under their efforts, as promised. But 
they worked so recklessly that in the course of a 
few hours they were hoiDelessly entangled, and 
the Englishmen had to be hurriedly sought for 
to descend and free them. This they did, fortu- 
nately without any loss of life ; and, needless to 
add, finished the work in their ovui way at their 
own rate. 

To return to home waters, a diver of our 
acquaintance once mentioned a lucky hit in a 
minor way which he made in a dock. An officer 
of a ship lying in it was hurriedly passing along 
the ship’s side, when a action of the rail 
caught his watch-chain, tore it and the watch in 
his pocket free, with the result ,that both were 
whirled into the dock. As the watch was a highly 
prized and valuable gift, he engaged a diver the 
next day to make a descent and attempt its re- 
covery. Hot an easy matter even though the spot 
could be approximately localised, taking into con- 
sideration the foot or two of soft mud at the 
bottom of every dock. He went down, and the 
first touch of his fingers upon the bottom rested 
upon the chain. He pulled gently, upon it, and 
up came the watch, still attached, from the mud 
into which it had sunk. 

Reference to mud brings to mind another 
peculiar accident met with by a diver. He was 
walking along the dock-bottom, groping in the mud 
for a small portion of machinery which had been 


carried away from the front of a coal-hoist, when 
he suddenly dropped into a ten-foot hole. How, 
it is sufficiently disconcerting to drop unex- 
pectedly into a ten-foot hole of water in the open 
face of day, but to drop into one with thirty 
feet of water already above must be still more so. 
The strangeness of the thing startled him beyond 
measure, for he knew that there should have been 
no hole there. The ridiculous thought that flashed 
through his mind as he tumbled was, that he was 
‘ going to knock the bottom of the dock out.’ 
However, he did not, and came to no harm, for 
his attendant above, a true and watchful man, 
had paid out the additional j)ipe and line as he 
felt him go, although mightily surprised at the 
sudden demand. Upon recovering himself at the 
bottom of the hole, he found that the mud 
knocked about by his descent had clogged the 
outlet valve for the air in his helmet, and had to 
immediately signal to be hauled up. He was so 
dirty that his mates, after hurriedly unscrewing 
the eyepiece of the helmet upon the appearance 
of his head above water, and finding that he was 
all right, insisted upon scrubbing him dovm with 
a hard brush before they would admit him into 
the pumping -punt. The commonifiace explana- 
tion of the hole turned out upon inquiry to be, 
that the dock grab-dredger, instead of working 
with the usual loose moorings, had been doing 
so with fixed, with the result that in place of 
clearing the mud from a wider area' it had been 
digging a hole in the dock-floor. 

Wliether there is anything in the occupation of 
a diver to promote geniality, or whether it is 
that only genial men can advantageously under- 
take the work, we cannot say, but the diver is 
almost invariably a genial man. He is also stout, 
as is clearly befitting, for a lath of a man would 
lack the weight and steadiness necessary to a 
proper descending into and working in water. 
By the way, they attribute their characteristic 
avoirdupois to breathing so much condensed air, 
upon similar grounds to condensed milk proving 
fattening food to babies. 


FAREWELL AT DAWN. 

Dawn on the harhoui', wan and very still, 

A glimmering gray upon the quiet deep, 

While the great headlands seem to crouch, and creep 
Closer beneath the shelter of the hill. 

All the night long we sat and talked our fill 
Of boyhood days, the faith we vowed to keep ; 

We thrust aside the wooing arms of sleep, 

And vagrant memory wove our words at will. 

One hand-clasp more, a step upon the quay. 

And the light boat goes springing through the foam. 
Leaping with joy to greet the freshening gale. 

Then, as I turn to seek my lonely home. 

Athwart the black ships’ frettecT forestry 
The sunlight flashes on your far-borne sail. 

■ . Walter Thackwell. 
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MEMORIES OF HALF A OENTHRT. 

By K. C. Lehmann. 

PART II. 


own memory of my grandfather, 
Kobert Chambers, is, with the ex- 
ception of one interview, somewhat 
vague and indistinct. He died when 
I was fifteen years old ; and during 
the latter part of his life we, who 
were living in England, had not been able to see 
him frequently. That one interview, however, 
stands out in my mind with a startling distinctness. 
It must have taken place in 1864, when, as a boy of 
eight, I had just begun learning Latin with a tutor. 
This great intelligence had been communicated to 
my grandfather, and I can remember my feelings of 
mingled pride and apprehension when the towering 
and dignified figure took me by the hand and began 
to question me : ‘ So, my little man, you he into 
Latin V ‘Yes, grandpa.^ ‘ That h good ; that h good. 
Now then, can you go through mensa, a table 
‘Please, grandpa, we call it musa, a muse, in our 
book. I can do that for you.^ And I did, without 
in the least understanding why my grandfather 
gave a Homeric shout of laughter. The consequent 
gift of a shilling was, however, thoroughly intel- 
ligible, and served to impress the little incident 
indelibly on my mind. 

It is evident that Eobert Chambers fully under- 
stood and practised Vart d'etre grandjphre. In July 
1858 my mother was on a visit to her parents 
in Edinburgh, and had taken me and my brother, 
aged respectively two years and a half and seven 
months, with her. She writes from 1 Doune 
Terrace : 

. - Papa is quite fidgety in the morning till I bring 
down the boys. Then he lights up, opens his arms, 
and clasps the laughing Erederico Jocoso, as he calls 
him, cuddles him, raves about him, foretells his 
future career of genius extraordinary and dis-. 
tinction generally ; admires his nobly shaped head, 
his waggish eyes ; calls him pearl of boys, the 
prince of babes, the dearest, funniest, wittiest 


whiskers, disturb his shirt collar, and catch hold 
of his nose.’ 

And again a day or two later : 

‘ You should have seen us at breakfast this morn- . 
ing. Papa with Eudy on his knee getting bites 
of egg, sups of tea, and crumbs of roll. Ereddy 
on Jan’s knee, dadding on the table with his two 
chubby hands with all his might— a little giant, 
papa says, not knowing upon what to expend his 
strength; papa all the time keeping up a chorus 
of “ What a splendid babe ! Oh, he is the prince 
of babes, the king of babes ! Good heavens ! I 
nev-v-v-v-er saw such a babe in my life.” Then, 
in a kind of rapture, he takes him in his arms, 
hugs him, kisses him, fondles him, says, “Always 
smiling, always laughing — oh, the captain ! happy 
boy ! ” and enjoys him to the full. Then he gives 
Ereddy jumps in the air, and makes him into a 
clock ; and Eudy is passionately fond of him ; and 
as for Ereddy, his whole face is one grin when 
grandpapa appears.’ 

My grandfather, no doubt, had a right to such 
little compensations as a visit from his grandchil- 
dren could give him, for the life of a philosopher 
in the midst of a family of cheerful daughters is 
not always an easy one. The following letter, 
written to my father in 1855 by my mother’s sister 
Mary,* gives an account of some of the trials 
endured by the author of Vestiges of Greatmi at the 
hands of his girls : 

‘I must tell you such a good joke we keep up to 
frighten papa. Well, you must understand that 
we have an imaginary lover named “ Charles,” and 
sometimes on an evening when the curtains are 
drawn and papa comes abruptly into the room we 
all make a kind of underhand fuss, then make signs 


* Mary Chambers, known to her family as Mollie, was a 
beautiful and brilliantly gifted girl, who did not live to 

She married 



child on earth; and allows him to pluck at his 


fulfil the high promise of her early years. 
Dr Alexander Edwards, and died quite young. 
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to eacli otIiei\ ilieii look anxiously to'^'ards tlie 
curtains, and 'svliisper loud enougli for pa to hear, 

Eeep in your feet, Charles : the tip of your hoot is 
seen," Then of course papa looks suspicious, 
iind goes and examines behind the curtains, amidst 
our shouts of laughter. 

"'VTell, to-night he came in as itsual to read us 
some philosophical u'ork or other : and Tuckey, 
who cannot endure when he begins to read, and 
who generally acts as Charles on an emergency, 
went out of the room. Pi'esently there is the soimd 
of a guitar heard outside in the garden, and we 
all look at each other and whisper, Oh ! there 's 
Charles at last. Good gracious ! I hope papr woiik- 
hear him. Oh, heavens ! I wish he would be (puiet 
until ptpa goes out of the room. Annie" (in a 
despairing tone). ‘*go to tlie window and sign to 
him to go away just now.*' Then pipxa, who has 
Iieard it all of course, looks up cpuite angry and 
says, '‘Dear bless me, what's the use of my reading 
to you if you all go on making signs to each other 
in that way ? " However, he goes on again. Pre- 
sently the door hastily opens and a head pops in, 
but the moment after disctppears again on seeing 
papi, leaving nothing but a general impression of 
tremendous black moustache, a hat, and cane : then, 
of course, we are all in fits of laughing. Oh, we 
have such fun with the darling pap^a ! He is the 
best man in all the world. I just adore him. He 
takes us walks three times a week along the Dean 
Bridge, and entertains us with the most charming, 
intellectiud, and at the same time iimusing conversa- 
tion. These are the greatest treats we have, and we 
tell him that it is very bad policy on his part to 
make himself so fascinatiug to us, as we will never 
leave liim to be mmried. . , . 

Ht was my birthday yesterday, and I was 
twenty, and none of them gitve me a present 
(although I gave them a.11 due warning some days 
before so that they might have sumcient time to 
prepvare the presents) excepw mamma and Annie. 
Hmmna giive me a pxiir of scissors, a thimble, 
a lovely coinl stud for my neck, and a beamtiful 
ring. Annie gtive me a very pretty jug. Bob 
gave me his blessing (vwetch I), and pa pwe me 
a long lecture on the De^ui Bridge, to the effect 
that although I had pvissed twenty years without 
seeing any misery and without exr)eriencing any 
cares, yet I must often think that there arc such 
things in the woidd to the extent of which I have 
no idea, ikc.^ 

Hy grandmother, Hi's Eobert Chambers, has been 
already mentioned in the passages I have quoted 
from my father's note-hook. She was a musicimi of 
no common skill, and played beautifully both on the 
harp and on the piano. Not only was she the very 
soul of kiudiiess, but she had a charming gift of 
hnmoiir. sometimes conscious, sometimes (in ap>p>ear- 
raiee, at least) nncoiiscious — humour always radiant 
and amiable, but often, too, of a detached and un- 
worldly kind that made her society delightful to 
aU wlio knew her. Hy mother, who was once 


more on a visit at 1 Doime Terrace, writes to 
my father in 1S60 : 

‘ About twelve o'clock I saw mamma hurrmng up 
limch, iind asked why it was to be so early. Oh,*' 
says mamma, **1 want to get lunch over, as Hiss 
Y. siiid she would come in to-day, as she wa.ited an 
hour and a half yesterday for me to come in, while 
I was sitting upstaim, amd she had to go away : hut 
she left a message saying she woidd come back 
to-day, which I think is pu'obahle, as she has left 
her teeth behind." ‘‘Her teeth]*' I said. '‘Yes: 
they were found on the ground, just where she had 
been sitting, by cook when she did out the room 
this morning." It gave poor mamma quite a turn, 
being the first thing she saw on coming down to 
hreakfiist this morning, and she has been on the 
sofa ever since, Y^ell, we hurried onr lunch, and 
got it over ; after which mamma prepared to vanish 
safely out of the ken of Hiss Y. or any other visitor, 
first turning to Hargaret the tahlemaid, and stying 
gently, *‘ Hargaret, if Hiss Y. calls say we 're all out, 
and that- her teeth are on the dining-room mantel- 
piece.*' The fits you are perhaps taking over this 
are nothing to what I am going into at this moment 
as it all comes back to me. There was the double 
set, eight-and-twenty of 'em, on the centre of the 
mantelpiece, covered decently by mamma with 
the Scotsmaji of yesterday, but exposed to view 
every now and then hy everybody in turn taking 
up the intending to read it Papia can't 

get over it: he goes into ti'anqniL fits over and 
over again, and says they were left- as a ghastly 
rep»roach by Hiss Y. because she had no lunch 
yesterday.' 

In 1S62 Hi'S Chambers paid us a visit at Shauklin, 
in the Isle of TTiglit, and brought with her her 
youngest daughter Alice, a little ghi who, ihough 
she was my aimt was my senior hy only a few 
years. In the following letter my mother describes 
a meuiomble incident of this idsit : 

‘Hamina and Alice took a bedroom near, and 
Eved vdth me till yesterday, when they took a 
pxirloiu' and bedi'oom next door : hut of couise we 
are al^\*i^ys together, and Alice's cheerful voice rings 
about the house all day, pitched at such a height 
that one would think it in u-^t fall. Hamma enjoys 
the place in her own way immensely, and has 
already sniffed out all the drains and condemned 
them, p>articnlai'ly the Chine one hy Sampson's. 
The Sampsons [the owners of the bathing-machines] 
are greatly impressed hy her presence and dignity. 
She goes about in her white dressing-gown, regard- 
less of crinoline and all existing fashions, spends 
snuill competencies on sliriiups, never takes a meal 
at the time we take it, iind retires to her couch at 
about 6.45, leaving Alice to spend her evenings and 
sup with us. Yesterday she announced with an air 
of the deepiest mystery and imporuince that she vras 
going to give a concert — Alice prima donna: ad- 
mission, hy ticket, one halfpenny. She intended 
gi\dng it in her own room, hut came roimd and 
asked if she might give it in mine, vOS the fact was 
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the upper notes of her piano were slightly de- 
fective, and most of the lower ones wouldn’t sound 
at all. So I gave my consent. Alice wrote the 
tickets, and we were all obliged to purchase. The 
boys came clamouring for halfpence — the free list 
was suspended — Liza [the parlour-maid], Julie [the 
German nurse], and Matilde [our German gover- 
ness] were commanded to disburse. Julie plunged 
a great brown paw in her pocket, and finally cleared 
the required coin from a miscellaneous collection 
of crumbs, local diamonds, nutmeg -grater, grimy 
pocket-handkerchief, small hard aj^ples, and safety- 
pins. Liza drew hers forth with more delicacy 
from an old purse of yours where she keeps a small 
fortune of halfpence and fourpenny-pieces. Then 
mamma said in a grand voice, “ Let Mrs Colenutt * 
know of this. I desire she may come too.” “ Eree 
list?” I whispered. “By no means. She must 
pay for her ticket.” So poor Mrs G. had to buy 
her ticket; and finally, when we were all seated, 
she knocked at the door, held her ticket out timidly, 
and stood, without a smile, at the back of the door 
the whole time. j\Iamma had got ]\Iatilde to make 
a wreath for Alice, who looked like a midge in the 
sunshine with it on ; and all the boys had sprigs in 
their hats, and sat with the greatest solemnity the 
whole time. The concert consisted of mamma and 
Alice playing three duets, and before each mamma 
always turned to Mrs Colenutt — who was ready to 
sink with awe — as being the principal feature in 
the audience, and said impressively, “ Scotch — Low- 
land ;” “English — very old;” “Eavourite air of Sir 
Walter Scott’s — supposed to be Highland.” When 
it was over Mrs Colenutt curtsied and said it was 
“beautiful, and well worth the money.” Hopie 
and I retired after the whole thing, and actually 
danced with laughter. Mamma was, on the con- 
trary, as serious as a judge; and Alice subsequently 
confided to Hopie on the sands that she had made 
fourpence halfpenny by the aflair, having sold nine 
tickets. Mamma said afterwards to Hopie and 
me, “ Now, that is a thing Mrs Walnut will never 
forget She was deeply impressed.” ’ 

I must now pass on, reluctantly enough, from 
these intimate family reminiscences, and next in 
order I caU up from the past the figure of our dear 
old Wilkie Collins, the kindest and best friend that 
boy or man ever had. Wilkie — we never called 
him by any more formal name, even when we were 
little "fellows — had known my mother before her 
mamage, and to us boys and to our sister he soon 
grew to be what he ever afterwards remained : not 
merely the grown-up and respected friend of our 
parents, but our own true companion and close 
associate. He took our young imaginations captive 
vdth stories of Tom Sayers, Avith whom he had 
often conversed, whose face-destroying hand he had 
shaken, whose awful arm he had felt. “ He hadn't 
any muscle to speak of in his forearm,” said Wilkie, 
“and there wasn’t any show of biceps; but when I 


The landlady. 


remarked on that, he asked me to observe his trice2)s 
and the muscle under his shoulder, and then I 
understood how he did it.” This story was told to 
us^ some time before Wilkie set out to denoimcc 
athletes and atlileticism in Man and Wife — of 
which, by the way, he wrote a considerable part in 
our home near Highgate. The book is dedicated 
to my father and mother,; and though, as budding 
cricketers and football-jfiayers and runners, we felt 
ourselves wounded in our tenderest places by its 
severity towards athletes, we were generous, and 
forgave the erring author for the sake of the un- 
varying friend. Not very many years after, so 
great is the force of kindness and inconsistency, he 
congratulated me on having rowed in an eight-oar 
on the Cam and made some bumj)S ! 

I can see him now as I used to see him in those 
early, unforgotten days : a neat figure of a cheerful 
Xfiumpness, very small feet and hands, a full brown 
beard, a high and rounded forehead, a small nose 
not naturally intended to support a pair of large 
spectacles behind which his eyes shone with humour 
and friendship ; not by any means the sort of man 
imagination would have pictured as the creator of 
Count Eosco and the inventor of the terrors of 
Armadale and the absorbing mystery of The Moon- 
stone. Yet he was, in fact, a very hard and deter- 
mined worker. In one of his letters to my mother 
he describes how he finished the writing of The 
Guilty River : ‘You know well what a fool I am — 
or shall I put it mildly and say how “ indiscreet” ? 
Eor the last week, while I was finishing the story, 
I worked for twelve hours a day, and galloped 
along without feeling it, like the old jDOst-horses, 
while I was hot. Do you remember how the fore- 
legs of those post-horses quivered and liow their 
heads drooped when they came to the journey’s 
end ? ’ f It must be remembered that for many 
years he had to struggle against attacks of rheuma- 
tism, and later on of gout in the eyes ; but neither 
the acuteness of his pain nor the remedies he was 
forced to take in order to abate it could quench that 
indomitable spirit or freeze the genial current of 
his soul. His conversation was easy and delightful 
both in English and in Erench. ‘ I don’t care a fig 
for the accent,’ he used to say, and he certainly 
spoke truly. ‘ The Erench are a polite people, and 
they don’t trouble to think about accent if they 
imderstand you. They understand me.’ TSvo 
peculiarities in his English I can remember: he 
always pronoimced the words ‘ really ’ and ‘ real ’ as 
if they had been spelt ‘ rally ’ and ‘ rail,' and he gave 
to the word ‘obliged’ its old-fashioned sound of 
‘ obleeged.’ 

I have said that Wilkie Collins knevr my mother 
before she was married. The earliest specimen of 
his hand-^vriting that I possess is a piece of verse 
addressed by him to her. It accompanied a gift of 


f I am indebted to A F. Watt, WiFde Collins'? 
literary executor, for permission to publisli here some of 
Wilkie C-ollins’s letters and verses. 
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toffy sent in return for a similar gift from lier. 
Here it is : 

* Miss Chambers has sent me a very sharp letter, 
lYith a gift of some Toffy (I never sucked better!). 
'Tis plaiiij from her notej she would have me infer 
That I should have first sent the Toffy to li€r. 

I will onl}' observe on the present occasion 
(Thinking first gifts of sweets so much sugard 
temptation). 

That, in tempting of all khids, I still must believe 
The men act like Adam, the women like Eve, 
Eroni mere mortal frailties I don't stand exempted. 
So I waited, like Adam, by Eve to be tempted : 


But, more fitted than he with '‘The TYoman*’ to 
grapple, 

I return her (in ToffV) mv bite of the Apple.*’ 

' YT. G.’ 

‘ATarca 27 / 02 .’ 

Wnkie Collins’s novels left him no time for 
sporting with the lighter muse; but it is phiin from 
these playful and polished lines that he might, had 
he cared for the task, have set up as a frivolous 
rival to Mr Locker or Mr Austin Dobson in the 
^vriting of vers de soci-et-e. 

In my next article I shall give some of the letters 
of this prince of letter-writers. 


B A B B E OF G B A X D B A T 0 IJ. 

CHAPTER Xn. — STRUCK BOWK. 


GARBOEEC, when he pmrted 
L Barbe and Yeuve Pleuret that 
noon, rowed gaily across to the 
Iiouse, hauled the boat up to 
beams, and left it as he had 
found it Then he stripped and 
trusted his blue cotton duds in a rope round his 
waist, and cast himself into the tide, just as the 
raincloud burst and whipped the sea all round him 
till it hissed. 

He was in the highest of spirits. He did not, 
indeed, see the end of the matter quite clearly yet : 
but Barbe was out of Pierre’s hands and in his o\\n, 
which was all to the good. He would see Gaudriol 
when he got back to the village, and get his opinion 
of this sister-and-brother story — which, for himself, 
he did not for one moment believe. Gaudriol 
would certainly help him, for he had sho-wm his 
liking in many little ways since he came to 
Plenevec. How they were to get married without 
Pierre’s consent he did not quite see; but they 
would manage it somehow, and then he would be 
the happiest man on earth, and Barbe should be 
the happiest girl. Dicu-de-Dieu-de-Dicii. how beau- 
tiful she Wiis I The blood leaped through his veins 
at thought of her, and he shot through the waves 
at double speed because each strong stroke was 
taking him back to her. 

ScKimbling iishore under the frovuiing headland, 
he found his clothes in the nook where he always 
left them. They were soaked vnih the min; but 
that was a very small matter. In an hour he 
would be sitting with Barbe before the ffre in !Mere 
Pleuret’s coturge. He twisted the blue cottons 
round his neck, since they would not be needed 
there agiiin, and set off on his precarious climb 
round the granite shoulder of the cliff'. 

It was perilous Avork; but his fingers and toes 
found holes and holding, as though by instinct, 
AA'here holding seemed impossible. The rain hissed 
on the rocks and beat back in his face. Tlie 
birds shrieked and whirled around him in a way 
that would have flung a less hardy climber to his 


death: but Alain was accustomed to them, and 
there was that in him now that made him feel as 
though he had wings himself. He let them scream 
their fill without hindrance or annoyance, and 
drew himself up at last among the scant herbage 
of the cliff-brow, and lay panting liis lungs full of 
it, the smell being so sweet after the iiatiseous 
passage of the roosting-places. Then he rose and 
swung doA\'n among the great standing-stones that 
the ancients had left, and through the clumps 
of gorse by the path his OAA*n feet had made. 

Then — as he pxassed swiftly along, full of Barbe 
and the gladness of living — a figure rose suddenly 
behind him out of the shadow of one of the great 
stones. An arm swung, a mgged piece of rock flew 
at so short a range that it was almost a blow and 
failure Avas impossible, and Alain lay bleeding on 
the grass. George Cadoual bent over him, as Cain 
bent over his brother Abel. It Avas the a h c of 
murder — the most primitiA*e form of A*engeance: 
the ambush and the stone. 

Alain, howeA'er. was not dead. Cadoual had 
hardly hoped for so much, and his choice of 
hiding-place had pmoAuded for it. He looked 
doAvn for a moment at his work : the horrid womid 
in wliich the blood welled, and gathered, amd 
trickled doAvn through the yellow hair to the grass, 
and stained it purple-black for a moment, rill the 
rain Avashed it off; the slackened limbs, a minute 
ago springing Avirh full life. 

Chdoual had no compunctions, however. The 
man had been in his way. He had to go. George 
stooped and gripped the body by the shoulders, and 
dragged it out of the path, and along till he came 
to a burrow hidden by a clump of furze at the foot 
of one of the stones. He backed into this on his 
hands and knees, and drew the body in alter him, 
bit by bit, till it disappeared, as the rabbit dis- 
appears doAvn the big snake’s throat. The shait 
Avidened in its descent. The air grew cool and 
moist and at last he stood in the damp darkness, 
of a Avide chamber Avitli the body of Alain Qirbonec 
at his feet. His work was not done yet: this 
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was only tlie ante-cliamber. He paused for breath, 
then struck a sulphur-match, which gave him the 
appearance of a corpse looking down at another one. 
He lit a candle-end and stuck it on a boulder, and 
quieted his twisting mouth with a cigarette while 
he rested from his labours. Then he crept up into 
daylight agiiin to make sure no traces were left 
there. The rain had already washed away the 
blood ; and he picked up Alain's blue stocking- 
cap and crept back with it in his hand. 

Then he laid hold of the body again, and 
dragged it with loose-kicking heels over the rough 
floor to a comer where another dark passage 
yavmed. He went back for the candle, carried 
it dovm the passage, and then came back for the 
body. 

And now he went warily, for there was that 
hereabouts which might be the death of him; he 
came to it at last: a fault in the rock, where the 


bottom, of the passage slipped away into darkness. 
He kicked a stone down ; it fell, and no sound 
came back. He had discovered this place when 
he was a boy; it had given him many a night- 
mare, and he had never been there since. 

Withont a inoment^s hesitation, he pushed the 
body of Alain Carbonec down into the darkness. 
Consciously, or vdth the instinctive grasp that 
never leaves the sailor till the final grip is 
loosed, the sliddering hands of the wounded man 
caught at anything that ofl'ered. Cadoual's feet 
were plucked suddenly from under him, his short- 
cut shriek echoed along the vaulted passage, and 
the two men disappeared into the darkness 
together. 

Up on its ledge in the passage, the candle 
licked its shaiq) tongue to and fro as though 
thirating after knowledge, and burned slowly to 
its death. 


I 


J O H A N E S B U R G. 

A BEYIEW AHD FORECAST. 

By the Author of The Coming Rush to South Afjica^ 
IX TWO PABTS. — PABT I. 


HAT Johannesburg is destined to 
become one of the leading cities of 
Greiiter Britain is a contention more 
moderate than ambitious. Remark- 
able it has always been, and is ; 
famous it is certain to become, and 
that early in our generation. Dowered by nature 
vnth almost every conceivable requisite essential to 
commercial potentiality, it is diiflcult to see how — 
if as much energy- is displayed in the future as in 
the past in the development and exploitation of the 
latent resouraes of the Transwial — Johannesbui^, 
by reason of its topographical situation, can miss 
achieving the glorious position among the world- 
centres of industry to which it has so ob^’iously 
been predestined by nature ; and the prosperity of 
Johannesburg and that of the Transvaal — of South 
Africa itself — go hand in hand. 

This land of promise remains as yet under the 
cloud that has obscured its fortunes and smothered 
its attempts at progress since 1S96. The inquiries : 
How is this so 1 TThat prospect is there of an 
early resumption of commercial acmnty and indus- 
trial progress which alone can justify the tide of 
immigration allowed to flow um’estrictedly Riind- 
wards? and Wliat demand will such commercial 
progi'ess and expansion create for a newer and 
larger white population from oversea ? — these will 
come within the province of this article. 

Depression, like prosperity, is no new experience 
to Johamiesburg. It has revelled for brief periods 
in the rich meadows of prosperity ; it has also pined 
for years in the desolate wastes of depression, with 
its misery accentuated by the knowledge that the 


cattses which combined to withhold its former jDros- 
perity — to which its title was long since incontestably 
proved — were well known and removable. All 
that was needed was fair and equitable government in 
which the people had a voice, an abolition of mono- 
polies, a customs tarifl' bearing lightly on the neces- 
saries of life and the necessities for the prosecution 
of the industries of the country, together with 
uniformly low railway rates and greatly increased 
railway facilities throughout the coast colonies and 
inland states of South Africa. What chance, how- 
ever, was there for the attadnment of such neces- 
sitous, if ideal, conditions during the existence of 
EAugerism, a despotic oligarchy which laid the axe 
of retrogression unsparingly to the roots of the tree 
of progress ? To their shame be it said, certain 
phases of that policy were supported by the British 
colonies of the Cape and Xatal. In their unwise 
haste to make present pi'ofit out of the oversea im- 
portations of the Rand, and with no thought for the 
future, they fixed the railway rates at exorbitant 
figures, and levied indefensible and usurious transit- 
dues on all goods consigned to the Transvaal passing 
through their ports. The railway rate from these 
ports — one a thousand miles and the other four 
hundred miles distant — ^vas a very important 
factor. 

That under the old regime money was to be made 
freely — although by methods not al^vays creditable 
— is undeniable. Even to-day one occasionally hears 
the lament, ‘ Give us back our grievances ; ' but 
neither in prosperous nor dark days was there any 
real or general disposition on the part of Britons 
— who, after all. alvtays constituted the bulk of the 
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Joharmesburg population — to barter their claim to 
political and personal freedom and a voice in the 
management of their ov.-n affairs for increased wealth 
or ofnce under a Government which they despised, 
and at whose unjustifiable restrictions they revolted, 
A rupture was unavoidable. On the one hand was 
a population ever agitating for reforms and cLamour- 
ing for elementary justice, and to whom ' Gicis 
Rornanv^s sum' was the be-all and the end-all of 
national existence ; and on the other hand was an 
autocracy determined to resist such agitations and 
silence such clamourings by every means in their 
power, just or unjust. 

Finally, after years of muttering and threatening, 
the war-cloud burst on the 11th of October 1S99, 
when, on the expiry of the time limit fixed in their 
insolent ultimatum, the Transvaal Government 
caused the fateful word ' Oorlog ' (war) to be flashed 
along the wires to the eager and expectant com- 
mandoes. Xaturally, the majority of the Uitlander 
population had not deferred their departure till this 
p.^chological moment. The ine^dtable conclusion 
had been foreseen and discounted months before; 
and few recollections will linger longer in the minds 
of old Johannesburg residents tlian that of the 
exodus from the Eand of the Uitlander population. 
"W^ithin a space of about five months some thirty 
thousand to forty thousand persons left Johannes- 
burg ; and the daily and nightly scenes at the 
station, as the trains for Delagoa, the Cape, and 
Uatal left, with their closely packed human freight, 
were such as to beggar description. It seemed like 
the ebbing of a huge tide, sucked backwards by 
some irresistible power, and leading the ground 
which it had recently covered deserted, uninhabit- 
able, unproductive. For wdth the receding popula- 
tion went the brain and the sinew, the capital and 
labour, the sagacity and energy, which had built 
up Johannesburg; and the Boer Government, with 
their Continental parasites, w^ere left clinging like 
barnacles to the side of the ship whose progress 
they had done so much in the past to retard, 
and from wFose sides the sustaining tide had 
now receded. 

The to'wn of Johannesburg during and after the 
exodus presented a truly unique spectacle. The 
Uitlanders found it impossible — so hurried and 
crowded was the forced flight — to take any but the 
lightest baggage. It was in most cases impossible 
to arrange for a caretaker, for those who remained 
when the blow fell would be the sworn foes of those 
who had left. Everything had therefore to be 
sacrificed for what it wmuld fetch — ^when so many 
were selling few^ w^ere anxious to buy — or property 
was left in deserted homes, wdth no better safeguard 
than a key turned in the door lock, and perchance 
corrugated-iron barricades to the windows. Wliole 
streets were suddenly almost deserted, and ^vithin a 
few weeks miles of houses presented blank and 
dusty fronts to the few" passers-by left to notice 
them. The shops w'ere in as bad case. Bereft of 
€ustomers, the proprietors could only take careful 


note of all stocks, dischaige employes (with in some 
cases a retainer on their future sendees), close the 
deserted establishments, betake themselves to the 
coast towns, and vrait till the storm had expended 
itself, and it was possible to return and gaze on the 
ruins it had left in its track. 

This, then, is a transient glimpse of Johannesburg 
as it was immediately prior to and at the outbreak 
of war. It is not our intention to describe the 
dreary lives of Uitlanders during the war, or the 
state of the town during that period. The past is 
past : our concern is with the present and future. 
We will therefore take up the threads of our inves- 
tigations at the time when the populace commenced 
to return to Johannesburg. 

A considerable portion of the Uitlanders — or 
refugees, as they had now become — found means of 
ascertaining immediately after the British occupa- 
tion in what state their deserted homes and pos- 
sessions were ; but a very great number had to 
remain for the w*hole period of their exile in sus- 
pense, ignorant whether they still had a home to 
w'hich they could one day return, or if — with 
businesses ruined, possessions looted, and homes 
destroyed — they had become to all intents and 
purposes homeless wanderers. One regrettable fact 
in connection with the hardships suffered by loyalist 
refugees w’as that by far the greater part of the 
damage to houses and property W'as done after the 
British occupation of Johannesburg. In stating 
this no charge is made against any specific body; no- 
attempt is made to fix the blame on any section of 
the community, ci\ul or military, who occupied the 
towTi from the entry of Lord Eoberts till the retiun 
of the ref ugees ; but the fact remains that, without 
considering by wFom it wns done, 75 per cent, of 
the damage wns committed wdiilst the town was- 
under British protection and subject to British 
mil itary law". The Boers — wdiatever their many 
faults, however callous and brutal their treatment 
of the flying population — appear to have to a con- 
siderable extent respected absentees* property. We- 
have heard much of wFat they intended to do- 
at the last minute to private and public propertj^ ; 
but we cannot condemn them for alleged inten- 
tions ; w"e must be guided by residts, and these go- 
to show" that in the majority of cases the damage 
that had been done before the entr}" of the British 
troops W"a 3 comparatively as a mere drop in the- 
ocean to that wdiich was committed in the foUow"- 
ing months. 

An ounce of personal experience is worth many 
pounds of hearsay evidence, and this must be my 
excuse for relating my experience of how my pro- 
perty w"as treated in my absence, and wdiat measure- 
of satisfaction and reparation I subsequently re- 
ceived. Prior to leaving my home on 4th October 
1899, I caused my entire possessions to be in- 
ventoried, appraised, and the value sw'orn to by 
a professional valuator. The most valuable of my 
effects I then placed in a small room, which I caused 
to be securely and permanently closed up; after 
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wliicli — comforted in the knowledge that I had 
done all that was possible — I left Johannesburg 
in a cattle-truck, reaching ITatal vid Delagoa Bay, 
the direct Natal line having been closed do\vn 
some days previously. Immediately Johannesburg 
had been entered and occupied by the British forces 
under Lord Boberte I vdred an urgent inquiry 
through to a burgher acquaintance who, I had 
good reason to believe, had not gone on commando, 
being past the age-limit, and his most welcome 
reply informed me that my house was quite intact. 

satisfaction, however, was doomed to be short- 
lived. Little as we thought it — providentially for 
our peace of mind — two weary years had to elapse 
before we could return to our homes ; and during 
this interval I caused frequent reports to be sent 
me as to the state of my home. The reports received 
were most depressing, and trebly so to one in exile. 
No sooner had the British occupation begun than 
looting followed, and within three months my house 
was thrice broken into and robbed. From most of 
my friends I received similar accounts. It was im- 
possible to do anything, which rendered it the more 
galling. Letters frequently took weeks to reach 
Johannesburg, and then only after the most auto- 
cratic censoring, w’hich possibly was necessary, but 
none the less irksome to loyalists. Houses were 
commandeered right and left by the military, or 
permission given to favourite civilians to reside 
in them, regardless of the wishes of the absentee 
owners. The Military Compensation Board was a 
solemn farce in one act, and that a brief one. Curt 
notices appeared in the South African jDapers caUiug 
upon refugees immediately to submit claims for 
damage that had been done, or for ever after hold 
their peace. Such claims, it was stated, must be 
supported by sworn evidence as to exactly when the 
damage was done, by whom, and precisely to what 
extent. How refugees, debarred from instituting 
any inquiries of such a nature as would justify them 
in swearing to the accuracy of information received 
in reply to inquiries, could conscientiously comply 
with these conditions the proclamation unfor- 
tunately omitted to state. Failure to submit such 
sworn statements by an impossibly early date 
resulted in a hectographed and misspelt notification 
being sent to the claimant, when his belated claim 
did arrive, in which he was informed — if he had 
been favoured vdth a legible copy — that his claim 
being late, insufficient, or otherwise out of order, it 
had been rejected, and would on no account receive 
any consideration whatsoever. These hillets-doux 
must have been sent out by thousands, whereby the 
labours of the Military Circumlocution Board were 
cut down to vanishing-j)oint, and the members 
enabled to relapse into the calm slumber from 
which they had been so cruelly aroused. 

On my return to Johannesburg in June last, I 
found that furniture worth over two hundred j)ounds 
had been looted ; that permission had been given by 
the military authorities for my house to be let to 
another tenant ; and that my furniture, or rather the 


remains of it, had been roughly packed and hastily 
removed to a Government store. Worse, however, 
was to follow. A certain General, whom the grant of 
a free house had imbued with a desire for free furni- 
ture for the same, paid a visit to the store where 
refugees’ furniture and effects were supposed to be 
lying in trust pending their return, and selected 
such as seemed good to his eye. Unfortunately for 
me, mine was among that honoured with approba- 
tion, and to his free house it was accordingly 
removed. My request for promj)t return was com- 
j)lied vdth, a month later, by the return to the store 
of what, on a cursory examination, seemed to be a 
load of very roughly and imperfectly chopped fire- 
wood, but which a closer examination revealed as 
my mutilated furniture. My application to the 
gallant officer for compensation or replacement 
resulted in a charmingly naif letter being sent me 
by his A.D.C., in which the General 'expressed his 
comdction that, as a Britisher and a loyalist, I 
could not possibly object to his having taken and 
used my furniture. Considering that it was in a 
place of trust and safety when taken, the cogency 
of this argument was not apparent to me; but 
my brief notification to this effect elicited no reply 
from the officer. Considering that my knowledge 
of his character was, after all, some equivalent for 
the damage done, I let the incident drop, being 
fortified in my decision by the fear that if I pro- 
tested too much I might find my hard -gained 
permit withdravm, and myself placed across the 
border on an untried charge of Use-vmjestd, ^ assisting 
the enemy,’ ‘ conduct to the prejudice of good order 
and military discipline,’ or something else .equally 
heinous and foreign to the point at issue. 

The experiences of others were even more tr3dng, 
and in some cases almost dramatic. One house- 
holder of my acquaintance, by virtue of his position 
on one of the Transvaal railways, received a sum- 
mons and his permit to return as early as July 
1900. On arriving at Pretoria he secured a cab, 
and, with his thoughts blithely dwelling on the 
delights of home-life so soon to be resumed, drove 
off to the house which he had left nine months pre- 
viously. To his astonishment and horror, the vehicle 
stopped at a heap of charred ruins. The house had 
been burnt to the ground after— as it subsequently 
transpired — ^liaving been comiffetely looted ! This, 
it is only just to add, was done during Brother 
Boer’s rule. 

On my return journey I found the country be- 
tween Ladysmith and Johannesburg wearing a most 
depressing aspect. Peace had been declared a few 
days previousl}^, and the blockhouses bordering the 
railwa}’' line were being subjected to a xfigorous ]Dro- 
cess of demolition which in no wise improved the 
foreground of the landscape ; though it did one good 
to see the cheery Tommies — no longer wistfully 
watching the passing trains for the chance gift of a 
bundle of old papers — labouring to dismantle the 
structures which for months past load been but 
little better than tombs to them. On both sides of 
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the railway-track the ground was littered with the 
hones of horses, cattle, and mules. The numberless 
specks floating and hovering far above earth in the 
blue ether showed that the aasvogels had not yet 
realised that the banquet which had for the past 
three years been spread with such lavish prodigality 
for their benefit was drawing to a conclusion. It 
was early winter, and the parched veldt, blackened 
by fire as far as the eye could see, formed a sombre 
garment for the country-side. 

Many of the blockhouses possessed the most bizarre, 
fancy names, such as Fedupfontein, or were embel- 
lished with notices expressive of the feeling of 
their occupants — as, ‘This commodious blockhouse 
for sale or to let ; the owners, who are going to 
England, having no further use for it.’ 

Recollections, painful and pleasant, thronged 
through the mind as Johannesburg, after an absence 
of nearly three years, was reached, and I have 
a distinct recollection that old Omar Khayyam’s 
lines — 

They say the lion and the lizard keep 

The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep — 

kept recurring to me mth most persistent mono- 
tony. The to\vn wore a deserted-village appearance 
most unbecoming to an important mining-centre. 


The roads had fallen into the most ghastly dis- 
repair, resembling long-drawn-out toboggan-tracks ; 
while the exposed tram-lines, projecting above the 
road-level, were an eyesore by day and a snare for 
the feet of the unwary by night. Such shops as 
were open dealt almost exclusively in military 
requirements. Liquor could only be obtained in 
quantities strictly defined by proclamation and by 
permit, the latter only granted when the authorities 
were satisfied that all regulations had been complied 
with, and that, above all, the applicant had joined 
the Rand Rifles, a unique volunteer organisation 
remarkable because of the fact that all members 
were pressed men. With the advent of peace, how- 
ever, the various severities of martial law were 
relaxed like the grip of a dying octopus; and at 
the time of writing, in early November, although 
martial law is still legally in force, it would be 
difficult to find any manner or direction in which 
it is operative. 

The way has now been cleared for the con- 
sideration of the two last phases of our re\dew : 
Johannesburg as it is, and as we hope it will be ; 
why we find it in the condition in which it only too 
assuredly is, and what hope there is that it will ere 
long cast its slough and emerge in the cloth-of-gold 
which we know full well is underneath. 


A CHINESE VENDETTA. 

CHAPTER II. 


HE first thing to be done was to 
lay out the corpse in a corner 
of the cubicle. Having done 
this, and sent the children to 
play in the street in charge of 
one of the neighbour’s children, 
Mrs Li set out to find and consult her father, 
who was the owner of a small native boat plying 
for hire on the busy waters of the river and the 
creek separating the European settlement from 
the native city. 

She made her way to the water-front, and, 
making inquiries from the owners in the numer- 
ous craft tied up to the bund, learnt that her 
father had just taken a couple of passengers to 
catch the evening boat to Hong-kong. To the 
wharf of the steamboat company she accordingly 
went, where she found her father’s boat just 
about to return home. She stejDped on board, 
related everything that had occurred, and asked 
what was the best thing for her to do to carry 
out her husband’s injunctions. 

After a good deal of talking, a plan of cam- 
paign was decided on. In the first place, recourse 
must be had to the shop to see if they would 
move in the matter. If they could only be per- 
suaded to do this, a good deal of worry and 
anxiety, and, what was more important, a good 
deal of money, would be saved. Moreover, as the 


shop was an influential one, and in a large way 
of business, the authorities would be more likely 
to pay attention to their representations. 

To the shop accordingly Mrs Li went, and, 
with many chinchinings and salaamings, be- 
sought them to bring her husband’s murderer to 
justice. 

Unfortunately the shop had had a previous 
experience of the manner in which the native 
authorities administered justice, and kneAV that 
it meant a great deal of squeeze-money being 
paid to all the officials of the court, much 
worry and trouble for themselves, and very little 
likelihood of any satisfactory result. So they 
told Mrs Li that they had already lost a large 
sum of money owing to the robbery, that busi- 
ness was very bad, and that they did not see 
their way to incur any further loss, especially as 
there was no pecuniary advantage for themselves 
in prospect. The widow pleaded very hard with 
them to alter their decision, but to no purpose. 
Finally, being wearied of her talking, they told 
her that her husband had never been of very 
much use, and plenty of men could be found 
to fill his place ; and then added insult to injury 
by suggesting that it was through his own care- 
lessness and neglect that the robbery and assault 
had occurred. 

Being a woman of energetic temperament, and 
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having an extensive command of Chinese vitu- 
peration, acquired during her early life on the 
river, Mrs Li, thoroughly roused by this gratuit- 
ous slight on her late husband’s abilities, let fly 
at the shop-people to the utmost of her powers. 
She reviled their ancestors, cast aspersions on 
their fathers and mothers, cursed their living 
relations, and made pointed and fairly accurate 
remarks about their habits generall}^ and their 
vices in particular. As this took place in the 
presence of a large crowd of neighbours and 
onlookers, she had the satisfaction of knowing 
that, as far as lay in her power, she had success- 
fully discredited the ‘face’ of the shop in the 
eyes of the neighbours, and had heightened her 
own by Augorously doing her duty to her dead 
husband. 

She then returned home to her garret, called 
the children out of the street, gave them their 
evening meal, and despatched the eldest to her 
(Mrs Li’s) father, calling him to a further council 
of war. The next step was, without doubt, to apply 
to the native magistrate, an official who had a 
great reputation for justice and fair dealing, but 
who was surrounded by a crowd of satellites and 
time-servers who occupied various minor posts in 
the court, and with whom justice was less than 
the dust in the balance when compared with 
the money they could extort from the j^arties to 
a case by promises of forwarding the suit of one 
side or delaying that of the othei’. 

Nothing could be hoped for in this direction 
without money ; and of money Mrs Li and her 
relations were peculiarly short. They were all 
poor people, living a hand-to-mouth existence, 
knowing few luxuries except at feast-times, and 
having few pleasures exce23t sim 2 )le ones ; content 
to work on from day to day, happy if they 
could make enough to buy rice for the daily 
meals and to make occasional purchases of cloth 
to repair the wear and tear of their well-used 
apparel. 

A very large proportion of the Chinese, how- 
ever, belong to money -loan societies, and the 
deceased was no exception to the general rule. 
The principle of these associations is generally a 
very simple one, and the one to which Li Sing 
belonged was one of the simplest. He and nine 
other friends had met together, and each contri- 
buted tlie sum of five dollars to form a fund. 
They had then drawn lots as to who should 
have the first use of the fifty dollars ; when this 
was decided, the money was handed over to the 
drawer of lot No. 1 for him to use for one year. 
At the end of the year they all met together 
again, each bringing another five dollars, and the 
fifty dollars was handed to the drawer of lot 
No. 2 for his use for the year ; and so on till 
all in turn had had the use of the caifital sum. 
At the end of the ten years every man had con- 
tributed the sum of fifty dollars in ten payments, 
and had had the use of fifty dollars in a lump 


sum for one year. Fortunately for Mrs Li, her 
husband had drawn a high number, and had 
already contributed eight payments without yet 
ha\dng had the use of the principal sum. So she 
went round to the members and requested them 
to call a special meeting with the object of 
getting them to pay her the fifty dollars which 
would at the next meeting have come to her 
husband. As she failed to get them to do 
this, she persuaded one of the members to 
purchase Li’s interest for thirty -eight dollars; 
and, being given this sum, she went away quite 
contented. 

By dint of importuning her friends and with 
the help of her family, she made this sum up to 
fifty dollars ; and then, having exhausted every 
possible avenue of credit, she went to the magis- 
trate’s court. By making a small payment to one 
of the clerks she got him to draw up a petition 
setting out the facts. Several more 2 )fiynients to 
other officials enabled her to get the petition 
laid before the magistrate, who ax)pointed the 
next day for her to ap^Dear before him. On the 
morrow she duly made her appearance, stated her 
complaint, and the magistrate, after a short con- 
ference with his clerk, to whom Mrs Li had 
2 )reviously paid a sum of five dollars to ensure 
his co-operation, made an order directing the 
yamen runners to ajDprehend the murderer and 
bring him before the court at once. But before 
any ■ move was made by the officials further 
inroads were made on Mrs Li’s little store, which 
made a serious hole in its proportions. 

Unfortunately for Mrs Li and her hopes, the 
murderer’s family happened to have a little more 
money at their command than she had. Sur- 
reptitious five-dollar notes handed to the yamen 
runners at once made them aware that the 
man they were searching for had fled into 
the country, and that none of his relatives 
had the slightest knowledge of his whereabouts. 
They accordingly made a report to this effect 
to the magistrate. 

Mrs Li knew well enough what the real state 
of affairs was. Whispers had already reached her 
that, notwithstanding the yamen runners’ report, 
the murderer was still to be seen in the eating- 
houses and streets of the quarter in which he 
lived. Still she did not give up hope. A further 
petition to the magistrate, with a heavy fee to 
ensure immediate presentation, stating her belief 
that he was still to be found, led to a further 
order for his immediate arrest. She doubled her 
fees to the runners, and promised them the whole 
of her fast-dwindling balance if they would only 
arrest him ; and this these far-seeing officials at 
length determined to do. They knew Mrs Li 
had reached very nearly the end of her resources ; 
but they strongly suspected there was money still 
to be made from the other side. So they set 
off again, and, notwithstanding all the protests 
and bribes offered to them, put on an air of 
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incorruptible integrity, seized tlieir prisoner, and 
mar died him a’ft'ay to jail. 

Then followed, as they expected, a petition by 
Iiis friends for him to be set free, accompanied 
with the proper monetary tributes so inseparable 
from its due presentation. Mrs Li counter- 
petitioned ill vain. Her resources were at an 
end. What small payments she could make were 
far outweighed by those made by the other side. 
At last she could pay no more, and the officials, 
after extracting a more than usually heaTy fee 
from the murderer’s family, presented tlieir peti- 
tion for his freedom. The magistrate made the 
order usual in such cases, calling on Mrs Li to 
come forward and substantiate her case — an order 
she was very willing to obey had the officials but 
informed her of it. But this, knowing there was 
nothing more to be got from her, they carefully 
ref mined from doing. On tlie contmry, they 
went to the other side, told them a day was 
fixed for the hearing, and could only with great 
difficulty be postponed ; and, ha^*ing worked on 
their fears to great profit and advantage, finally 
arranged that the case should be called without 
notification to Mrs Li. 

The appointed day came, and the case was laid 
before the magistrate. He was a busy man ; and, 
although striving to do justice to the best of his 
lights, he had so many of these petitions and 
counter-petitions presented to him as a matter of 
course that it was impossible for him to attempt 
any sifting of the truth of the allegations con- 
tained in them unless the parties were actually 
before him, and even then it vns an almost hope- 
less task. After asking whether Mi-s Li were 
present, and being told by his subordinates that 
she could not be foimd, he made an order dis- 
missing her petition and the prisoner from 
custody, and finished by dismissing the matter 
from his mind. 

All these proceedings, owing to Mi*s Li’s per- 
sistent energy, occupied but five or six days. 
During this time the dead man lar awaiting 
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vengeance before burial ; and at the end jNL's Li 
found, notndthstanding all her efibrts, that her 
funds were exliausted, that the murderer had 
been set at liberty, and that her husband’s in- 
junctions still remained unexecuted. 

What was now to be done*? Another family 
conference was called, and long and anxious were 
the deliberations. It would have been an easy 
matter for some one to have shot the murderer 
iust as he had shot Li Sing ; but that was not 
the kind of retribution she was seeking for. It 
would have entailed no public disgrace : it might 
even have enlisted popular s^’mpathy on his side, 
and made him a mart^T* instead of a criminal 
What, then, was to be done ? She had no money 
now, and no infiuence. How could she hope 
to bring to book the miu’derer who was well 
supplied vlth both? Eobody at the conference 
could suggest any solution of her problem for a 


long time. At length her father said, slowly 
and cautiously, and as one who makes a state- 
ment not expecting it to be believed, that he 
had heard that the foreign deAuls who lived 
apart over the creek had infiuence with the 
magistrates ; and, further, that they would, so 
he had heard, sometimes help other people, 
even Chinese, without asking for any payment 
for it. 

A silence fell over the little gathering after 
this statement. They knew that the foreign 
devils were all mad and often did mad things ; 
but that they should do so mad a thing as this 
had never entered into their contemplation. For 
why should anybody, they argued, interest him- 
self with other people’s troubles, and rim the 
risk of making them his own, unless there was 
some great profit to be gained by doing so ? 
They shook their heads and said it sounded very 
nice, but it was too absurd to be thought of. To- 
Mrs Li, however, the idea presented itself as a 
straw to be clutched at — a weak and impossible 
straw perhaps, but stiU. a straw ; and, what was 
a good deal more, a straw which wanted no pur- 
chasing, no petitions, no bribes — just clutching, 
and that was all. Long after the meeting had 
broken up she pondered over the idea and how 
it could be made to shoot into effect and into- 
retribution. At length she fully made up her 
mind, and decided when the straw was to be- 
clutched at, how long it was to be held on to, 
and when it was to be left to be floated dovm 
the stream towards the little haven into which 
she wildly hoped it might safely enter, there to- 
be noticed and gathered, or to be left unheeded 
as the gods might direct. 

By the follovung morning she had thought it 
all out, and at once proceeded to put her design 
into execution. She went to her father, and 
arranged with him that she should have the use^ 
of his sampan for a v'eek or ten days. She took 
possession of it, had it brought round to the 
creek, and moored at the back of the house 
where her cubicle was situated. She then made 
an inspection of the size and capacity of the 
damp, e^dl-smelling hole under the deck where 
the pots and pans and all the miscellaneous 
rubbish of the occupants were usually kept. 
These she carefully removed and stored them in 
her attic. Then, with the assistance of a friend, 
she carried the body of her husband to the boat, 
and carefully deposited it in the hole, put on 
the hatch, collected her family together, and 
made every preparation for a week’s stay on 
board. Finally, she got on board herself, took 
command of the large steering-oar, and slowly 
rowed the boat in the direction of the creek 
which dhnded the European settlement from the 
native city. Up this narrow waterway, choked 
with boats, muddy-coloured, and filled with float- 
ing garbage of all descriptions, the boat with 
its gruesome cargo slowly made its way until it 
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reached the hack of the compound belonging to 
the Commissioner of Customs. Here she care- 
fully moored it to one of the many rotting post-s 
sticking out from the bund, and sat do^m to 
wait the course of events. For two days she 
stayed there, patiently waiting and attending to 


the wants of her little household. On the third 
day, no notice ha^dng been taken of her presence, 
she unfastened her moorings and rowed a little 
higher up the creek to the back of the residence 
of the English consul. Here she again moored 
her boat, and again sat dovm to unit. 


A MORNI^Sra IF THE OEFIGE. 

PART IL 


HTEE an uncouth young "Yelshman 
of about twenty. 

^ Good-morning, sir,’ said the mer- 
chant. 

‘Good-day to you. It’s from 
Wales I’ve come this morning by 
the excursion. You know Mr Davies’ — naming 
the town he came from. ‘He said you would 
be able to help me to a situation. It’s a letter 
I’ve got from him for you.’ Here he stepj)ed 
backwards, did not drop his hat (because he had 
kept it on), but let his stick fall with a crash, 
backed against a chair and nearly overturned it, set 
a hanging file of papers in motion by a jerk of his 
elbow, then handed over a letter which read : 

‘ Gentlemen, — I am sending the bearer to you to 
see if you can help him to a situation. Perhaps you 
have a vacanc)’ for him in yoim own establishment ; 
or, if not, will you give him a note to one of your 
friends in the tovm ? He may not have dravdng- 
room manners, but he is a hard-working young 
fellow. I have known him from his boyhood. I 
think you did business with his uncle, Mr Y., for 
many years. An3^how, I know you would like to 
oblige a customer. — Yours,’ &c. 

Mr Gregson remembered that he had done busi- 
ness with the merchant referred to, and that he had 
been done when Mr Y. died hopeless^ insolvent, 
owing him fifty pounds odd. 

‘ Johnson !’ 

‘Sir-!’ 

‘Just see how this account has stood for the past 
three years,’ he said, handing over a slip with the 
name of the letter- writer pencilled thereon. Then 
he addressed the youth, who — completely indifferent 
as to the disorder he had created by his recent 
lurching — was standing expectant, hmnming a tune, 
and shifting from one foot to the other noisily and 
self-assertivel}’. 

‘I am afraid you vull have some difficulty in 
obtaining a situation here, as the class of trade is 
very different from that which you have been accus- 
tomed, if, as I suppose, you haven’t had ani' experi- 
ence of the oil-trade other than in the tovm where 
you were brought up.’ 

‘ Oh ! it ’s regular sharp I am, I can tell you. 
lYe don’t let folk who come to us get the better of 
us — no, we don’t. I know my way about. There ’s 
not many will take me in even if I haven’t been 
all over England. Oim minister said last Simday, 


“Trust a Welshman for seeing through English 
dirty tricks.” ’ 

Mr Gregson’s business experience with ‘gallant 
little Wales’ had certainly conMneed him that 
dirty tricks did not emanate on his side of the 
border only. He did not comment on this, how- 
ever, but merely said, ‘I am sorry I can’t assist 
you. We have no vacancy here, nor do I know 
of any. Why do you vdsh to leave yom* present 
employer ? ’ 

‘Well, he went away for a fortnight to see his 
father ; and his son William — ^he’s a traveller, and 
he was home for a holiday — came to the shop to 
help with things, and he said to me one day he 
thought his father would like to have things more 
tid}’ than I was keeping them ; and I said, “ It ’s a 
liar you are.” And he up vuth his fist and hit me ; 
and when the old man came home I told him 
I wasn’t going to stay in liis dirty shop to be 
treated like that. And I went to Mr Davies, and 
he said I’d better come to your town, and try 
for a situation, and that you would be sure to 
help me.’ 

Hereupon in came the clerk and gave the 
required information. This Mr Davies had been a 
customer of the firm in a small way, but he had 
done no business with them for the last three years. 
There was a memorandum that he had told the 
traveller that he was offended because he had not 
received a subscription for some local object when 
he had demanded it. Yet this man, with all the 
assurance in the world, though getting his supplies 
of oil elsewhere, did not hesitate to demand a 
favoim. 

Mr Gregson did not explode. He only informed 
the confident young Cambrian that, although it was 
not in his power to assist him, he would recommend 
him to find out from Mr Davies the names of the 
parties now supplying him, as perhaps they might 
see their way to rendering the desired service. The 
upshot of this was that three days later he received 
a note from his former customer sawng that he was 
simprised that under the circumstances more trouble 
had not been taken, and concluding : ‘ Although 
I have not done business with you for some 
years, I am not more likely to do so now.’ Any 
one — even a long-suffering business man — would 
consider such a letter as an unparalleled piece of 
impudence. 

A whistle from the warehouse speaking-tube 
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made Mr Gregson give ear to an inquiry from 
his working-manager as to whether he might send 
a hand in to him who needed S23ecial rej)rimand for 
having come to work on the previous day in an 
inebriant condition. 

‘ Send him in at once/ was the reply, ^ or my time 
will be occupied.’ 

Presently a shamefaced man was admitted. 

‘XoAv, Thompson,’ said his employer, Glow comes 
it that a man like you, so many years ivith us, came 
in such a disgraceful state yesterday? A man of 
3m ur age ought to know better.’ 

‘ Well, sir, I ’m dovmright ashamed ; but, j)lease 
sir, I hope you will overlook it just this once. It 
was this ways : ni}’- daughter she went and got 
married j^esterda}’’, and that ’s how it were.’ 

* Oh ! So 3^011 thought you would set a good 
example to 3mur son-in-law ? ’ 

Thompson had the good sense to hold his tongue 
and look penitent, and Mr Gregson dismissed him 
ivith a stern, ‘Now, just you take care that it does 
not happen again, or else the consequences will be 
serious to you.’ 

Fortunately for Mr Gregson’s peace of mind, the 
next-comer was not unwelcome. He was an ex- 
perienced commercial traveller, whose call proved 
both pleasant and profltoble. He was well up in 
the state of the market, and had tact enough not to 
make suggestions as to advantageous ordering until 
Mr Gregson had finished dictating his requirements. 
That there might not be any mistakes or misunder- 
standings about quality or quantit3^, the traveller 
read out the order he had booked. Then he quietly 
pointed out that certain commodities, being un- 
usually low in price at the moment, were worth 
special consideration ; and gave some valid reasons 
for expectation that the3^ would shortl3’’ become 
dearer. His statements immediately induced Mr 
Gregson to increase some of the quantities ordered. 
The traveller had his pocket-book at hand, contain- 
ing particulars of previous orders for some time past, 
so that the trouble of reference to the firm’s books 
was saved. Thus the business was satisfactorily 
and expeditiously transacted, as both men knew 
and trusted each other. Yaluable information was 
next exchanged regarding the financial position of 
a third party with whom they both dealt, Avhereb3’' 
a doubt as to his stability Avas removed. Thus the 
traveller booked a satisfactory order, received and 
gave information, and had tAvo or three minutes’ 
chat Avithin a shorter time than some of the un- 
desirable callers had occiijDied. 

It Avas now close upon one o’clock. Mr^ Gregson 
felt rather sorry for the next caller, a hard-Avorking, 
Avell-meaning young commission agent, Avho came 
expecting to make . a big sale of foreign goods. 
His principals had Avritten to him from southern 
Europe, saying that circumstances Avere such that 
there Avas positiA^el3'‘ no one in the district Avdio 
could offer such inducements as they did. Poor 
3"oung man ! He little thought that tAvent3^ letters 
of similar tone, at the very least, from other prin- 


cipals in the same district had reached their agents 
that morning. He came in armed Avith his quota- 
tions, confidently believing that Mr Gregson Avould 
be so faA^ourably impressed that his orders AA'ould be 
giA'en to him on the sj)ot Avithout consideration for 
the firm Avith Avhom he had dealt satisfactorily for 

man3’- 3'’ears. ‘ M3" price is ’ he ingenuously said. 

‘ I don’t think 3"ou can be pa3"ing as Ioav as that, 
sir.’ 

Then pitiably did his face fall Avhen Mr Gregson 
quietl3" intimated that a consideration of a fraction- 
all3" loAver quotation AA"ould not be an inducement 
for him to make a change, as he had every reason to 
be satisfied Avith the houses at present supplying 
him Avith that special class of goods. 

The call made the merchant think of his own 
3"outhful inexperience, and of his experiences Avhen, 
at the age of nineteen, he had been sent out traA^el- 
ling on horseback to the Welsh hills. His first 
unrequited attempts at business had so depressed 
him that a kindl3" tradesman, seeing that he Avas 
doAAui in the mouth, had said, ‘ Look here ! You 
take my adAuce : just 3"ou go back to your hotel 
and have a pint of port, and then you’ll feel 
all right’ 

So he dismissed the young felloAV AAuth a feAv 
words of advice. After telling him that, although 
he could not give him an order at present, he 
Avould be quite ready to see him on future occa- 
sions, and hear Avhat he had to say, provided he 
Avould remember to be concise and brief in his 
statements, he added a feAV Avords of encourage- 
ment So far as he had observed, he said, an 
earnest young man Avho showed that he thought 
more about his business than himself, and avIio did 
not lay down the laAv to older men of tAvice his 
experience, generall3" got on as a salesman. ‘ There 
is alAva3"s hope,’ he said, ‘ if people get to like 3"ou. 
Wliy, I called five 3"ears on a chemist in a large Avay 
of business, tiding to get his oil-orders, and at first 
I had very short ansAvers ; but I stuck to it, alAva3’s 
taking care not to come in on him Vvhen he appeared 
to be busy, AA^aiting my 02 Dportunit 3 " and Avatching 
outside his shop for more than an hour sometimes. 
Well, one day Avhen I Avent in he said, “ Noav, 
Mr Gregson, I’m going to give 3"OU a trial. I’A"e 
done business Avith the firm I told 3"Ou of for a 
good number of 3"ears ; but they haA"e been sending 
a traA"eller here Avhose manner is most objectionable. 
He neA"er seems to care Avhether I am busy or en- 
gaged AAuth anybody else, but comes bustling in 
AAutli his ‘ Good-morning, sir. Here ’s m3" account, 
Avhich I ’ll leaA"e Avith 3"ou. When Avill it suit 3"ou 
for me to call again ? ’ Well, I ’A"e giA"en him a hint 
more than once about such imjDertinence ; but there 
has been no change in his conduct. For examiDle, 
this morning a resjDected lady-customer of mine 
called to ask me for something to relieve a 
SAvelling of her gums. I said to her — of course I ’A"e 
knoAA"!! her for 3"ears, and she has often come to me 
for advice about small ailments — ‘Will 3"ou alloAv 
me to look into your mouth ? Perhaps I shall be 
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able to tell you if it^s a tooth that’s troubling 
you.’ Well, she opened her mouth, and I was 
making my examination when that fellow came in. 
He didn’t stop — not he ! — hut marched right up to 
the corner of the shop where we were, and begins 
his ‘ Good-morning, sir.’ I don’t know when I ’ve 
felt so annoyed with a traveller. So now, Mr 
Gregson, I ’m going to give you the order I intended 
for him ; and when his firm write and ask why 
I’ve dropped them, I shall just repl}" that if they 
will send out such a thoughtless and disagreeable 
man they must take the consequences. To think 
of disturbing a man when he is looking into a 
lady’s mouth ! ” 

‘Well,’ concluded Mr Gregson, ‘we satisfied him, 
and he stuck to us till he gave up business. So 
don’t you be discouraged ; you don’t know what 
you may get if you keep on trying.’ 

The young man went out somewhat comforted, 
and Mr Gregson began to prej^are to go for a hasty 
lunch and a visit to the commercial salerooms, when 
he was informed that the Reverend Mr K. wished 
to see him, and had promised not to detain him 
for more than a minute. His request for an inter- 
view being backed by a card of introduction from 
a minister who lived near Mr Gregson, the latter 
informed his clerk that he would see him if his 
business was not an appeal for a subscription, as 
he had no time then for considering the merits of 
the case, 

‘ He says, sir, he is not making a collection, but 
that he feels sure you would like to see him,’ said 
the clerk. 

‘ Show him in, and after he goes I must not be 
stopped again.’ 

A seedy-looking individual in a squash hat and 
long frock-coat now entered, with an ominous 
volume under his arm. Mr Gregson recognised 
the book-canvasser, and he had reason to do so. 

‘Good-day, sir. Allow me to introduce myself 
as the Reverend Mr K. The Reverend Mr T.’ — 
mentioning the name of the Dissenting minister 


whose card he had handed in — ‘ is well known to 
you, I believe.’ 

‘ I know something of him,’ said Mr Gregson, who 
hap23ened to be a Churchman. ‘ But excuse me, as 
my time is valuable, will you kindly state the 
object of your visit as briefly as possible ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I hoped you would be good enough to sub- 
scribe for this S 2 )lendid work that Messrs Stimkins 
are bringing out very cheap. It is an admirable 
work, I assure you, in twelve volumes. This is 
a copy of the first. It will be sold at twenty- 
five shillings per volume when it is comjDleted, 
but the price is only a guinea per volume to sub- 
scribers who give their orders now.’ 

‘But I thought you were a minister of the 
Gospel.’ 

‘ So I am — that is — I had a chapel ; but ovung to 
unforeseen circumstances I had to give it up. Your 
neighbour, the Reverend Mr T., mil assure you 
that I was not really in fault ; but ’ 

‘ I have no time to discuss that, sir ; but I buy 
all my books through my bookseller, and do not 
require the work you offer,’ said the worried 
merchant. 

‘ May I not show it to some of your peoj^le ? ’ 

‘ I must ask you, sir, to be good enough to leave 
the office.’ 

‘You will excuse me, sir ; but really — I am in an 
unfortunate jDosition. A loan of five shillings would 
greatly ’ 

Mr Gregson without further .ado cut the ex- 
minister short by ordering a clerk to show him out. 
Then he left some final directions for the day’s 
work, and actually managed to start out ; but even 
then he was haunted by the uncomfortable reflec- 
tion that on the morrow he might probably have to 
suffer a repetition of that morning’s worry and 
annoyance. 

‘ I msh,’ he ejaculated, ‘ that we masters could 
form a trade union to strike against everything save 
legitimate busings in business hours. The others, 
wouldn’t find me turning blackleg in a hurry.’ 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE. FOX 

By D. Macleod. 


HE coming of the fox was on this wise. 
It was a long and severe winter in 
the Glen, a crofting township in 
Sutherland. We had a green Yule ; 
but the Hew Year was ushered in 
by a heavy fall of snow, and during 
the next three months the whole landscape was 
enshrouded in white. Even the lakes, the sky-blue 
lakes of summer, slumbered cold and still beneath 
a double covering of ice and snow. The waters of 
the Cronan flowed sullen and dark, adding a sombre 
touch of variety to the scene, until they lost them- 
selves under the ice-bound surface of Loch Gama. 
Here and there in the distance the precipitous face 


of a toweriiig crag loomed black and threatening' 
amid the snowy waste. All else was weird, un- 
inviting, interminable. Among the shrouded tops 
of the mountains to the north storms raged with a 
fury unknovm in the Glen ; but now and again a 
blast of icy coldness would sweej) down the slopes, 
tearing along the lower valleys, screaming past, 
houses and hedges, until, with a long-drawn wail, 
it died away on the cheerless moors. And ever and 
anon the snow came down in blinding myriads of 
large downy flakes, falling silently but steadily, 
filling up footprints, blotting out stray shapes of 
man or beast, and ever adding freshness to the. 
never-changing scene. 
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Tliere waSj iiowever, a, sublime beauty about it 
all. We bad da-ys ^ybeu tlie rising sun tipped tiie 
mo.imtain summit? witli yermiliom wlien at noon 
an oyerpowering ligtLt scintillated from countless 
millions, of tiny snon^ facets, and Yv’ben in the 
gathering shadoiYS: a rieii purple glow tinged the up- 
land corries and the low-lying yallejs : and then on 
clear moonlight nights: the wew to the. west and 
north, was superb. The mountLain masses of Coul- 
more. Sagrr-loaf. and Cannisp reamed themselyes 
like phantom giants into the blue of the starry 
heayens. 

About the beginning of llarch, yohen eyery green 
thing had been hidden from yiew for fully two 
months, some of the furred and feathered denizens 
of the moors and mountains; driyen from their- 
usual haunts by cold and staryation. began to make 
their appearance, in the Glen, This invasion by 
the untamed creatures of the uplands was a gradual 
process. One evening a. stag and several hinds were 
seen reconnoitring; the position from the summit 
of Knockbraec; a hill nearlg a thousand feet high 
overlooking the Glem hTent morning they veere. 
discovered gorging themselves in a haw -rick 
lloorfowl had made their presence, kno.wn in the 
neighbourhood by their hoarse, cackle-, for nearly a 
week; when one morning a crofteks vdfe found a 
cock-grouse and his: mate feeding with the poultry. 
These raiders, however, if on robbery or thieving: 
bent, were regarded with considerate toleration, 
and even sympathy, by the good folks, of the Glen ; 
but there were, other creatures, more stealthy, more 
elusive, and of a more bloodthirsty disposition, that 
found themselves, driven out of their lairs by the 
rigours of that inclement sea-som Martens, polecats, 
and other carnivora made constant and mysterious 
descents on the. Glen in the dead of night, and 
played hawoc Vvdth the poultry. Many a, goodwife 
on her morning visit to the. henhouse, was horrihed 
to find the bodies of some of her best, fowls lying 
stark and stifi* at her feet. Within a week there 
was scarcely a house iu the Glen that had not 
sufiered from the deadly visitation. A close in- 
spection of the victims revealed the manner and 
cause of death. So traps were cunningly set, 
vv’atches were kept, and in due time a round dozen 
sleek and sinuous animals of the vv'easel family 
made a speedy exit from this vy’orld. Thus the. ruth- 
less slaughter of poultry was for a time checked; 
and the Glen, lulled, into a false sense of security, 
slept the sleep of the iuuoceut.. 

It was then, the, fox arrived on the scene. The 
course of events now took even a more mysterious 
turn. The, dead carcasses: of fowls no- longer 
startled the housewife: in the. early morning : hut. 
birds Vv'ere missing r one, two, and sometimes three 
had disappeared during the: night, without leaving 
a trace. Seveml households sufiered from this, nevr 
terror. It wa.s remarked, however, tha,t the thief 
alio. wed some time to elapse, before paying a second 
■visit to the, scene of former operations. Excite- 
ment had reached its height, when a. young 


lamb — the oifspring of the. gamekeepers pef ewe, 
vfhich, regardless, of wealker- conditions, she: had 
dropped, while yet the. vrorld was: in. vrinters. 
icy grip — ^had been spirited away from the pen. in. 
which, with its proud though rash mother, it: had 
been sheltered. The door- of the. pen — a temporarr 
and somewhat' fragile aiiair, it' is true- — had been 
burst open; and that, fact, taken in conjunction 
with the disappearance of suck a heavy object as- a 
lamb, went to prove that the. robber- was of consider- 
able size and strength. A closer vyatch than ever 
was kept, and next night a crofter- surprised a. fox 
of unusual proportions prowling about the cow-shed 
in which the henS: v-ere kept. Ke obtained only 
one glhnpse. of the animaL which took, to his heels 
on heiog discovered. hTow that the mystery was: 
solved, every efiort was put forth to cut short the. 
career of the daring and bloodthirsty author- of the 
latest raids. Traps, v'ere. ingeniously set.; but in 
yaim Keynard would uot be coaxed. The fev.-- 
guns the Glen possessed were put: into^ the hands of 
the best shots ; but to no purpose. As if he divined 
where danger- lay, the: elusive-, fox refused to be. 
shot, or captured. He invariably appeared where he; 
was least expected, and his wonderful, escapes were, 
worthy of a De, Wet. He became the chief topic- 
of conversation in the Glen ; and every day added, 
to his reputed size. Timid women and children 
dared, not, venture, out alone, after- dark Such a 
ferocious and resourceful creature, no.w driven to 
desperate, deeds by sheer. star.vation, v'as capable- of 
anything. 

Then suddenly the. long-looked-for tha..w came. 
The. heavens opened and the. rain descended in. 
torrents. A gale from the. south-west' sprang up ; 
and within twenty-four hours the hilltops and more, 
exposed slopes showed themselves once, more to the 
delighted eyes of the Glen folks. The. fox. ceased, 
his depredations, and the. current of events turned 
into orciinary channels. 

Hot for long, however, did Keynard grant a 
respite. The young lambs- were-- no-w arriving: 
daily; the treble note of their cries filled the 
Glen, and the more sheltered nooks among the 
surrounding hills, but it was soon evident that a 
mysterious thinning process-- was going on among: 
them A lamb that looked hale and hearty one, 
day was gone the- next : it disappeared as if ' the earth 
had swallowed it. The iong-suliering crofrers bore- 
this new calamity for several days ; but: ixs the. 
depredations continued, they discussed the- matter- 
at length, and came to the. conclusion that their- 
old enemy the fox was again active. Their- sur- 
mise was soon proved to be correct when the local 
shepherd, astir betimes one- morning to^ look after- 
his young charges, perceived in the graw dawn the 
ubiquitous Keynard scampering up a long, rocky 
ridge, a, spur of Cannisp. This mountain ha.d 
alvv:a-ys been, the haunt of foxes; and, as these: 
animals are very destructive to game, various 
attempts: had been made-, b.y the keepers to exter- 
minate them. Though many were kiEed, a few 
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succeeded in making their escape : and these in 
course of time returned to their stronghold, and, in 
obedience to -Nature's nrst law, multiplied after 
their kind. As novr the snow threw no obstacle in 
the vmT, the Glen decided that the sviir should 
be carried into the enemys countiy, and Colin Mor 
the gamekeeper was entrusted svdth the commission. 
He was to beard the fox in his den, and In* hook 
or by crook — in other words, by gun or by trap — 
extirpate the whole colony. Xo quarter was to be 
given. 2sothing loath, Colin accepted the task, and 
at my eager request readily granted me the favour 
of accompan\*ing him. The pi*eliminaries were 
settled there and then, and we decided to set out 
on our novel expedition that very night. 

It was an hour past midnight, and we still sat in 
Colins cosy kitchen, where a large peat-nre blazed 
merrily in the wide, open nreplace. The Glen had 
retired to rest two hours ago. The dock on the 
' dresser ' shelf ticked away the silent moments while 
we smoked pipe after pipe, Colin meantime relatiug 
some of his *hill' experiences during the thirty and 
odd years he had been gamekeeper: and interest- 
ing experiences they were. His knowledge of the 
habits and habitat of birds and beasts was exten- 
sive, and he excelled as a ‘TTe had 

better be on now,' he said at last, glancing at 
the dock, which showed the time to be haK-past 
■one. So, wrapping ourselves up, and each anned 
with a muzzle-loader charged with 2vo. 4 shot, 
we set out, accompanied by two Scotch terriers, 
•Jockan and Flossie^ veterans both, .and bearing 
the scars of old wounds received while waging 
many a lierce combat with the wEd denizens of 
the. mountains. 

Oiu* plan of attack was a simple, one, and, it must 
be comessed, not spechdiy daring. Colin calculated 
that the walk to the mountain would occupy three 
hours. On arriwng there we were, to concern our- 
selves among the boulders scattered about the spot 
where the keeper co.nciuded the fox's Lir was to 
be. forma, but in such a. position that Vv-e could 
command all the approaches to the places Judging 
by long experience, Colin was certain that the fox 
would be absent- on a fo.raging expedition, from 
which he would return, at. dawn tO' the vixen and 
cubs: and it therefore behoved us to lay the 
.ambuscade before daybreak. If our strategy suc- 
ceeded, Colin was to make the fox his special 
concern, whilst I, relegated to^ a more suborcLinate 
position, would keep a sharp lookout for the vixen 
in the event of the sound of nring bringing her out 
into the open. 

It was a clear, bracing moonless night. The 
stars twinkled merrEy overhead, the Milky-vv-ay 
shovring as a white track across a background of 
sap>phire. A cold breeze from, the east blew in 
our faces as we covered the iirst half of the hEIy 
country and broken mooEand that lay between us 
and cm desDlnatiom OccasionaEy a grouse rose 
iro.m a. clump of heather, and vvith a hoarse 
■cackle disappeared into the night. The scream of 


a curlew reached us now and again from the shores 
of Loch Cama : and once a haxe sraxced up at our 
feet and scampered on towards the sEent moors. 
Save these odd sounds and movements, and the 
sighing of the udnd among the heather, aE was 
stilL After a march of more than two hours we 
ciime to a sheltered gully that my companion judged 
to be half a niEe from oim joumews end, and here 
we sat down and indulged in a pipe, for it might 
I be hours ere we could venture on another. The 
1 wind now 'blew right across our track, so we re- 
[ solved to make a slight detom to the left to enable 
us to approach the den against the wind : for if, as 
we surmised, the fox was in the neighb-Durho-oi of 
the Glen on his customary freebooring expedition, 
he would pro'bably make a hee-line to his lair, and 
his keen scent would not apprise him of an enemy 
lurking about. 

It was shortly after four when we reached the 
scene of operations, and there was as yet no appear- 
, ance of the coming day. Having reconnoitred the 
I position as weE as the darkness permitted, we 
I cautiously lay down behind some houlders which 
[' Ened a smiEl ridge overiookins' a of loose 

I rock that had in course of ages broken on from the 
I rugged dopes of Cannisp towering darkly overhead, 
i Somewhere in the midst of this chaos of tumbled 
i reck, Colin assured me, was the ancestral home of 
I the notonous Eevnard. The terriers, contrarv to 
I tJaeir usmU naoits, naa conauctea m ems eives to our 
i entire satisfaction during the journey. Colin now 
I niaced them in a capacious pocket in one end oi 
his shenherdfs plaid, his constant companion : and, 
apparendy iniiuenced by a few stern words of com- 
mand muttered in GaeHc, they curled themselves, up 
:ts E convinced that as far as they were concerned 
the. business of the night was dnished. As for us, 
we lay down at fuE length, laeing the rocky heap, 
with GUT gins, ready for instant aedon, and our 
eyes trying to pierce the darkness for signs of the 

produced ftoni a pocket a length of bro.wn. "iivdstJ 

watched and looked, and locked and stared, bnit 
to no purpose. 
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Then, suddenly, as I '^vas beginning to despair of 
success, there i^'as a low, muffled growl from one 
of the terriers, instantly suppressed by a touch, of 
Colin’s foot, and at the same instant my companion’s 
l)ody stiffened itself out, while he lowered his head 
l)y an inch or so, and noiselessl}' hugged his gun 
closer. I followed his gaze, and there, about forty 
yards distant, the head of a fox, T\uth ears erect, 
appeared in a gap between two boulders : the eyes, 
expectant, were looking past us to the left. For a 
few seconds the animal stood motionless ; then he 
uttered a low whine with a wistful, pleading note 
in it. There was no response. A second cry pro- 
duced an answering one from among the rocks on 
our left. Then the head ducked, and next moment 
Master Fox vaulted lightly through the gap, hold- 
ing between his gory jaws the lifeless body of a 
fine blackfaced lamb, A muttered expression, not 
often found, let us hope, in parliamentary records, 
escaped Colin’s lips at the sight. The words were so 
low as to be almost inaudible to me, but the effect 
was instantaneous and unexpected. The plunderer 
dropped his booty as if it were red-hot iron, and 
stood staring in our direction, uuth pointed ears and 
wild, alert eyes. Clearly he scented danger. Then 
a whisper from Colin reached me: ‘How; but don’t 
stir till I fire.’ As he uttered the words there was 
an explosion, and I saw the fox leap in the air as he 
gave vent to a piercing bark. Next moment I was 
half-standing, half-crouching ^vith my gun levelled 
in the direction from which the countersign had 
issued in response to the call of the returning free- 
booter. I got a glimpse of a brovm. body disap- 
pearing behind a boulder, and fired ; but it was too 
late, and I missed. ‘Steady, now,’ I heard Colin 
say; ‘she will come in sight again in a moment.’ 
She did so. ‘Don’t fire till she shows her side,’ 
was the next order. The vixen was running 
straight away from me; but a large boulder that 
stood in her path compelled her to turn for a second 
to the right, exposing her flank. At that instant I 
pulled the left trigger ; and, with a howl like that 
of her consort, she toppled over, and rolled down 
among the stones. ‘ Well done I ’ shouted m}^ com- 
panion, bringing his heavy hand dovm with a thud 
between my shoulders; ‘we have got both. How 
we ’ll have a smoke.’ 

Meanwhile the terriers had escaped from their 
retreat, and taken part in the fray with all the fuss 
and fury of which they were capable. Colin, how- 
ever, quickly restraining their new-born enthusiasm, 
led them to the spot where the fflxen made her 
startled exit, and urged them b}' voice and gesture 
to ‘ seek.’ J ockan, vuthout any preliminary sniffing, 
entered the cairn, and Flossie, after several futile 
attempts to penetrate elsewhere, followed through 
the same opening. In a few minutes a series of 
yeljDS and barks, apparently issuing from the bowels 
of the earth, was succeeded by the appearance of 
Jockan mth his pointed ivory teeth embedded in 
the throat of a young cub, the hind-quarters of 
which were firmly gripped between the grim, strong 


jaws of Flossie. The cub was dead. Knowing 
the bloodthirsty propensities of Jockan, Colin sent 
Flossie alone back to the den, and she brought out 
two live cubs in as many visits. These, with the 
skin of the fox — that of the vixen was not in a 
condition to be useful — ^were wrapped up in the 
ever-serviceable plaid, and carried to the Glen as 
trophies of the expedition. The cubs were ulti- 
mately sent to England, where, pursued by 
hounds and hunters, they have probably ere now 
proved themselves vcorthy of their birthplace and 
ancestry. 

On the hearthrug of my little study there extends 
a fox’s skin noted for its unusual size and beauty 
of brush; and as its glassy eyes, vuth a look of 
something like reproach in them, meet mine, I 
am again carried back to the scene enacted in the 
chill darkness of that morning in early April, 
under the shadow of Cannisp. 


SHADOWS. 

Life is hnt a shadow-scene. 

All the foims that pass us by 
Flit as shadows o’er a screen ; 

We may hear them laugh or sigh, 

But their substance ne’er descry. 

Shadows are we all. 

Half the thoughts we have of others 
Are but mere haphazard guess. 

Even they that be as brothers 
Know that we must each confess 
That the other’s fathomless. 

Shadows are we all. 

Sad to have a shadow-lover ; 

Strange to love we know not what. , 

Yet we never can discover 
What’s behind the veil. Sad thought 
Life with mystery is fraught. 

Shadows are we all. 

Ah ! so sweet some shadows are ; 

If the screen were rent in twain 
Would the real our vision mar, 

Would our loHng wane V 
Then let dear delusion reign — 

Shadows he we all I 

W. A. Bussell. 
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TETUAaST: THE ALHAMBRA OE MOROCCO. 

A POTENTIAL WINTER RESORT. 

By E. A, Rey^:olbs-Ball, F.B.G-S. 


TTE recent disturbances in [Morocco 
certainly seem to indicate that the 
solution of the much - talked - of 
‘Morocco Question’ cannot long be 
I deferred. It is^ of course, inevi- 
table that the reforms of the com- 
paratively enlightened young Sultan should excite 
the most determined opposition on the part of the 
official chisses pecuniarily interested in maintaining 
the old abuses of administration. Hence the tribal 
dissensions and local risings, probably fostered by 
French intriguers from Algeria. MHiatever the 
cause of the crisis, the more enlightened Moors are 
no doubt beginning to realise that a hotbed of 
Oriental barbarism cannot long be tolerated on the 
very door-step of Europe. Indeed, the horrible 
cruelties practised in the interior by local 
or governors, in the collection of taxes could only 
be equalled in China or in the Soudan under the 
Khalifa’s rule. 

It is not only in the inland cities that we find 
this chronic reign of terror. Even in Tangier, the 
‘European cjipital of Morocco,’ the oft-described 
horrors of liis Shereefian Majesty’s prison system 
are known to every casual globe-trotter who pays 
a Hying visit to the land of the Moors, In fact, 
the Tangier guides and interpreters apparently 
regard these abominations as one of the legitimate 
sights for their patrons ! Kothing brings home 
more vividly to the English tourist the stortling 
anomaly of the existence of this barbarous des- 
potism within a few hours of English territory 
than a visit to these Oriental prisons. The cruelties 
practised on the prisoners are, it is true, more 
passive and negative than positive, as at the prisons 
of Fez or Mequinez ; but still the hardships are 
real. For instance, the authorities do not consider 
themselves bound to supply food to the inmates, 
who have to depend for a living on the charity of 
their friends, the European residents, or even Ciisual 
tourists. 1 
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Had Tangier remained an Euglish possession — 
and everybody knows, or is supposed to know, that 
it was part of the dowry brought to Charles IL by 
his Portuguese bride, and afterwards renounced — 
there is no doubt it would now be a second Riviera, 
as it p^ossesses one of the finest winter climates in 
the world ; but the barbarous character of the 
Government, the general insecurity of the country, 
and the chronically disturbed state of the interior, 
combined with the jealousies of the Great Powers, 
have effectually checked its development. 

Tetuan, which is of especial interest to English 
people at the present juncture, is perhaps the most 
picturesque city in Morocco. It is situated on the 
slopes of an outlying spur of the Riff Mountains, 
some forty miles south-east of Tangier and about 
six miles from the Mediterranean — Marteen, its har- 
bour, being the only Moorish port on the Mediter- 
ranejin (for Ceuta is, of course, a Spanish posse.ssion) — 
and Iris a population of some tvcenty-five thousand, 
including several hundreds of Spviniards. Tetuan 
is s^iid to be threatened at the present time by 
the turbulent Riff tribes, always re^idy to take 
advantage of disturbed conditions in the Sultans 
dominions ; but as it is, for a Moorish city, lairly 
weR fortified, the situation does not seem so serious 
as if it were not walled. 

The tovm has a chequered and romantic his- 
torv, and its fortunes are more closely bound 
up with those of Spain than any other North 
African city. Perhaps this accounts for tlie fact 
that many modern maps boldly assign Tetuan to 
Spain, iis if it were another Prcsidw like its neigh- 
bour Ceuta, or Melilla on the Algerian frontier. 
As a matter of fact, Tetuan was taken and occu- 
pied for a short time by the Spaniards in 1S60, 
in the famous Moorish aimpaign of O’Donnell 
(crejited afterwards Duke of Tetuan) ; and it was 
restored- to the Moors in the following ye^ir. The 
Spania'rds were inordinately proud of this barren 
conquest, and there is hardly a city in Andalusia 
Bc^crvcd,] Feb. 21, 1903. 
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wliich does not possess a street (Calle Tetnan) 
named after the iloorish stronghold- A consider- 
able number of the inhabitants claim descent from 
the Moors expelled from Granada by the fanaticism 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. Indeed, it is said — and 
it is none the less Yvmrthy of credence because it is 
one of the stock legends of the guide-books — that 
some of the descendants of these noble refugees 
still cherish the hope of returning some day to 
Andalusia : and because of this aspiration they 
carefully preserve the title - deeds and even the 
keys of their ancestors' homes in Granada. 

The scenic charms of this African Alhambra are 
undeniable; in fact, it is one of the most pictur- 
esq_ue cities in the vcorld. The tourist from Tangier 
gets his hrst view of the city when some fifteen 
miles oh. With its prominent walls and towering 
minarets and dazzling white houses lifted high on 
a mountain ridge, apparently overhung by precipi- 
tous mountainSj it presents a magniiicent spectacle, 
as it suddenly comes into view when the rider tops 
the last hill just before entering the Tetuan plain. 

Considering that a ride to Tetuan is one of 
the stock excursions of visitors to Tangier, long a 
favourite winter resort vith English people, it is 
curious how little is known about the place. Some 
years ago I remember seeing a sensational picture 
of the route to Tetuan in a well-kno^vn illustrated 
weekly, in which the artist had carefully placed 
telegraph-poles, and to give the req^uisite Oriental 
touch he had bestrewed the route vvith skeletons 
of camels' As to telegraphs, there are none in 
Morocco ; and the track is far too stony and rough 
for camels : indeed, they are not often seen on this 
route except when the track crosses the Fez caravan- 
route. As for the so-called road, it is a track of the 
roughest description. In fact, there are no roads, 
as Europeans understand the word, in the whole 
empire, vith the exception of the remains of a 
military road from Ceuta to Tangier, built, by the 
Spaniards in the 1S80 expedition. The route from 
Tangier to Tetuan varies with the season, as is 
customary in uncivilised countries. The whole 
country betw'een the two towns is gridironed by 
liues of wandering footpaths, some of them deeply 
worn by centuries of donkey, mule, and horse 
trainc. 

The scenes in the Tetuan market-place are, if 
possible, even more Oriental than the market-scenes 
in the Tangier sotco. Indeed, the solco is almost 
commonplace in comparison, owing to its having 
been so much described with pen and penciL Here 
the scene is far more fascinating and picturesque, 
and without the disfiguring element, from an artis- 
tic standpoint, of the European tourist. Very few- 
knickerbockered tourists are to be seen, armed with 
the inevitable kodak. The pictures shift like the 
bits of glass in a kaleidoscope : and it is at fi.rst 
difiiGult to pick out the salient features. There are 
groups of camels squatting in the dust, moving 
their ugly necks with a peculiar snake-like action, 
attended by viltainous-looking in dirty em- 


broidered robes. Donkeys loaded with vegetables 
or charcoal, water-sellers, and sw’eet-sellers push 
and elbow* their way through the throngs of digni- 
fi.ed-looking Moors, stalwart negroes, gaily dressed 
Jewesses, and swarms of half -naked children. On 
the fringe of the crowds sit imperturbable money- 
changers : and hawkers of fruit and vegetables are 
squatting in front of their stock-in-trade piled up 
in heaps on mats spread on the ground, iianked, 
perhaps, on one side by a seller of charms and on 
the other by a dealer in couiicous (very small balls 
of minced meat and hour, fried in oil). Then, Just 
outside the main throng, in the centre of an admir- 
ing riog of idlers, will be seen a snake-charmer or a 
professional story-teller. 

The men outnumber the w'omen by ten to one at 
least : but occasionally the observant traveller ■will 
notice, among the few w'omen to be seen, one wear- 
ing curious leggings of morocco-leather. These are 
really survivjils of the fascia of their Roman con- 
querors, which were formerly worn by the Moorish 
women of Granada, as is sho-wn in a curious picture 
in Granada Cathedral representing the baptism of 
the Moslem women after the conquest of Granada. 

The quaint booths and covered alleys which serve 
as the bazaar of Tetuan are far more picturesque 
than those of Tunis or Cairo. Here,-- too, it is 
possible to pick up curios which w’ere not made in 
Birmingham or Paris! Some of the dealers have 
wares w'hich have come direct from Mequinez, 
Marakesch, Fez, or even Timbuctoo. Here will 
be found barbarous embroideries and other curi- 
osities. Tetuan is famous, also, as a manufactory of 
red and yellow slippers and bags of the soft leather 
named after the country of its manufacture. 

The ordinary tourist rarely has an opportunity 
of seeing one of the most interesting features of 
Tetuan: a genuine Moorish interior : for the ‘show- 
house ' of the guide is hardly representative of one 
of the hidden palaces of the rich merchants of 
Tetuam The studiously plain exterior gives no 
hint of the splendour wuthin. Ton enter, by an 
insignihcant door in what seems like a blank wahL 
a large open fAitio suggestive of the Alhambra, with 
fountains and fish-ponds: all round is an arcade 
wdth lavish tile ornamentation, and wuth galleries 
above opening into cool recessed apartments. For 
spaciousness, elegance, and sumptuousness there is 
nothing in Tangier to equal this typical specimen 
of a Tetuan house, whose glories, to the passer-by, 
are masked by a forbmiing blank wall 

For those vvho consider Tangier too Europeanised, 
Tetuan should make a delightful wdntering-place, 
with a climate as sunny and mild as Tangier ; 
and it vvill specially appeal to artists, being purely 
OrientaL wdth no admixture of a bastard European 
element. At the same time, excluding. Tangier and 
Mo^dor, it is the only town in Morocco tolerably 
easy of access, while its surroundings are far more 
interesting. Then wdthin the last few years it has 
possessed a very fair Spanish hotel, an English vice- 
consul is stationed there, and the ser’vi.ces of the 
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English, doctor attached to the important North 
African Mission Station are available in an emer- 
gency. Therefore, as a potential winter resort, 
there is much to be said in favour of Tetuan. 

Unlike Tangier — where the game in the 'vdcinity 
of the town has been appreciably thinned by Gib- 
raltar sportsmen, officers on leave, &c. — Tetuan 
makes a convenient centre for the tourist of sport- 
ing proclivities. There is very good snipe, quail, 
and duck shooting, in their respective seasons, 
within a few miles of the town, and partridges 
abound in the interior. Trout-fishing is to be had 


in the vicinity, and also a certain amount of sea- 
fishing at Port Marteen. Except near Tangier, 
there is no close-season, and nothing is preserved 
except storks and monkeys, which are held as 
sacred by the natives. However, tourists, and 
especially sportsmen, would do vrell to remember 
that it is impossible to hire good horses or mules, 
or even guides or attendants, at the time of the 
annual -vdsit of the legation to his Shereefian 
Majesty at Eez or Morocco city, which generally 
takes place in the spring, as all the best mounts are 
engaged for those attending the various missions. 


BAR BE OF GRAMD BAYOU. 


CHAPTER Xm. — BURIED. 


HEN Alain came to himseK it was to As Alain gazed with wonder and a touch of awe 
a sense of sickening pain, oppressive at the vastness and the solemn silence of the place, 
darkness, and an odour so evil that the light which filtered in through several narrov' 
he could scarcely breathe. He could slits in the wall opposite to him grew suddenly 
not remember 'what had happened, stronger ; it deepened and mellowed till it was 
for his head was still humming from pouring through the narrow horizontal slits, as 
Cadoual's blow. He could not make out where he through the openings of a Yenetian shutter, in slabs 
was, nor how he came there. He had no present of glovang gold, moteless and unquivering, majestic 
inclination to rise and find out; and that was just in their solidity. They struck the wall above him 
as well, for, as he discovered afterwards, a too and crept slowly up towards the roof, and for all 
enterprising curiosity might hav^e led to a broken too brief a time the upper part of the cavern gleamed 
neck. When he tried to lift his head he turned and glittered like a treasure-house, 
sick and faint. He was lying on something soft As a boy he had spent many a day in the caves 
and evil-smelling, and about him there were strange, at Morgat, just across the bay by Crozon, and their 
low somids ; and, though the smell was nauseating, w’onders could never be forgotten ; but, compared 
he lay still because nothing else was possible to with this, Morgat was a fisherman's hut, and hot to 
him. be named in the same breath, lest this mighty rorjc 

He must have lain there in a semi-conscious state, should fall and grind him to powder, 
with intervals of sleep which made for healing, for Ear away below him another solid bar of light 
a very long time. The next thing he was aware of stretched across to his side of the cavern, like the 
was a ghostly light which glimmered up at him single beam of a golden bridge. It disappteared as 
from below. He rolled over on to his chest and he looked, and in a moment came thrusting in 
crawled towards it, sneezing and coughing and hah- again and again, as though in vain endeavour to 
sufibcated with the effluvium of his passage. penetrate the solid rock against which it strucks 

The light sifted dimly through a ragged archway 
of natural rock which lay below him. He dragged 
himself to it slowly, for the ground sloped sharply, 
and he had no idea where he was getting to : then 
he pushed his head and shoulders through the 
opening, and saw a sight that almost took his breath 
away. It was as though he had come out suddenly nature of an outlet. The thin screen of rock 

into one of those hidden galleries which run round between him and the larger cave glowea witn sort 

inside a cathedral just where the tall shafts branch colours, red and green and yellow veins running 

up into the roof, and was looking down into the through a ground of tender rose-white. 
great silent interior : a cavern so vast and dim paled as he looked, with the fading of tne iignt 
that his eyes could not penetrate its immensities. outside. 

Strange, tapering columns, some long, some short. He scrambled through tiie opening ana began to 

hung like mighty icicles from the darkness of the descend the steep rock-walL It was perhous work- 

roof ; their spectral white points alone being visible even for a whole head. To a less hardy climber it 
in the dim Light. Below him, on his own side of would have been impossible. The upstanaing white 
the cave, other similar white columns raised their pillars helped him. He slid down from one to 
smooth points, like stricken pines clinging preca- another, and they were clammy-cold to his embrace- 
riously to a steep hillside. Below them was misty The narrow golden bar below was thrusting up to 
darkness which Ms eyes could not pierce. meet him. It stopped and grew ruddy as • ae 


The sun, he knew, must be just dipping into the sea 
out there. When it was gone the cavern would be 
in darkness. He drew back into the chamber in 
which he had been lying, and looked carefully round. 
Since he had got in, there must be a way oui:: but 
it was very dim , and he could see nothing in tne 
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neared its glow, and almost at once it began to fade. 
He scrambled on till he leaned, panting, with his 
back against tlie rock and his face opposite the 
opening through which the golden shaft came. It 
was a ragged round hole at the end of a cleft like 
the arcliers’ windows in a castle wall, a cleft that 
widened inwards — a funnel rather, for it seemed to 
him that its inner opening into the cave was not 
wider than his head, while the outer hole might be 
the size of his list; and where it opened into the 
cave the rock had fallen away and left an over- 
hanging arch up which he could not swarm. As 
the golden dazzle ilickered and died, he saw, as 
through the small end of a telescope, the rocks of 
Grand Bayou and the tall white shaft of the light- 
house. Then a bird waddled across the outer open- 
ing and shut it all out. In a moment the obstructer 
was hustled away by another, and he could ag*ain 
see sea and rocks and sky; and then once more 
it all disi\ppeared as another plump body filled the 
hole. He shouted, but the birds were quarrelling 
too much among themselves to heed so feeble a 
sound. 

The light within the cavern grew dimmer every 
moment. The position was one of much discomfort, 
though whether he would improve matters by con- 
tinuing the descent he could not tell ; but in any 
ciise he could not remain there like a fly on a wall. 
So, slowly, and with infinite precaution, he slipped 
and scmmbled downwards, down and still down, 
till it seemed to him that he must be getting into 
the bowels of the earth, and then his feet came 
suddenly on rocks and he could go no farther. 
Groping with cautious hands and feet, he found a 
llooring strewn with broken debris from the roof. 
Now and again he came on the smooth conical 
pillars, some whole and tapering to a point, some 
shattered by the falls from above. In the silence 
he heard the gentle drip, drip of water, and every- 
thing he touched was cold and clammy. He felt 
suddenly and strangely tired with his exertions, 
and beaune aware of an aching void beneath his 
belt which surprised him, since lie did not know 
that he had lain unconscious for nearly twenty-four 
hours up there in the little chamber where the i\-)ck- 
doves nested. He wanted food, and he wanted rest. 
The fii*st he saw no means of obtaining, and his 
bi\-)ken head had no suggestions to offer beyond the 
desirability of lying down again as soon as possible, 
and kee2>ing quiet. 

How came that aching hole in the back of his 
head ? He i*emembered walking among the ghost- 
stones on the cliff as he always did. Then had 
come a crash, and then darkness and the slow 
awakening amid that evil smell which clung to 
him still ; but where he was, how he came thei*e, 
and what it all meant he had not the I'emotest 
idea. 

He licked the top of one of the conical piUars to 
quench his thii*st, and when that was licked dry, 
found another and another. TTlien at last he 
came upon a hollow which seemed drier than the 


rest by reason of an overhanging ledge, he crawled 
in, curled round like a tired dog, and fell asleep 
again. 

Hp to a certain point sleep may take the place of 
food to a hungry man; but the time comes when 
the groaning stomach demands food, food, food, and 
nothing else will satisfy it. Hood of some kind it 
must have, even though the quantity be small and 
the quality unusual. The philosopher may argue, 
the Stoic may endure; but sooner or later hunger 
will bend or break them. Alain was neither philoso- 
pher nor Stoic. He was wakened by the lamenta- 
tions of his empty stomach, and for the time being 
his whole mind was bent on filling it. 

It was twilight still in the cavern, and that 
puzzled him at first. He quickly came to learn 
that it was always twilight there, except during 
those brief moments when the sinking sun drew 
level with the infrequent openings. Far above he 
could dimly see the threatening white pendants 
which hung from the obscurity of the roof; the 
little light that trickled in seemed to strike full 
upon them. He became aware of a continuous low 
murmur up there in the roof : Goo~roo ! coo-roo ! 
coo~roo ! He knew it too well to be mistaken ; and 
in a moment, with the spur of hunger within him, 
he was scaling the rocky height down which he had 
come in the sunset. 

The ascent was much more difficult than the 
descent had been. The wall rose up before him 
with little more of a sheer at the base than 
the lighthouse had ; fortimately it was not smooth 
like the side of the Light. On the contiary, it 
was like a mat of twisted white ropes hanging 
down the side of the cave: again, it was like the 
clinging tendrils of a gigantic creeper laced against 
the rock, all pure white and slippery with the 
constant dripping of water from above; and in 
places it was as though a mountain torrent, flow- 
ing domi a steep slope, had frozen instantly into 
solid white rock. 

Wlien he came opposite the hole through which 
the golden bar had shot, he saw that it was broad 
day outside: and, since the sun shone full on the 
light, he aigued that it was still morning. 

IMule he looked, a bi-oad-based figure came out 
on the balcony and stood g^^zing steadfastly towards 
the cliff, and he knew that Rirbe was back at the 
Light. For the moment he foigot even his himger, 
and stood straining eyes and heart through the 
narrow cleft. She was nearly a mile away, but the 
air was very clear and ohe sun shone full upon her. 
It seemed to him that her face was sad and anxious, 
and she stood so long, and looked so earnestly at 
the clift', that he could almost believe that she knew 
he was there and could even see him. 

* Biirbe ! Barbe ’ ' he cried in his craving for her, 
and it seemed to him that she heard the cry and 
raised her arms beseechingly to^rds him. 

Not until she went inside the lantern, and left 
the gtllery bare and friendless, cotild he tear himself 
from the hole, though his stomach was ravening 
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like a winter wolf. As soon as she had gone he set 
his face to the rock again, and climbed slowly np 
towards the opening through which he had first 
looked down into the cavern. Hunger and the 
cooing of the rock-doves pricked him on, and at last 
he crawled tlirough into the chamber where he had 
found himself lying when first his senses came to 
him. The cooing of the doves was all about him. 
The concentrated smell of their droppings of thou- 
sands of 3 ^ears almost suffocated him. The nearer 
birds scurried past him through the opening into 
the outer cave. He felt quietly about till liis 
knowing fingers lighted on the little round eggs 
lying in couples in the fiat plates of the nests. 
He felt them till he found one still warm. In a 
moment its contents were slipping domi his water- 
ing throat, and the angry ones inside him leaped at 
their prey and growled over it as loudly as they had 
growled over the lack of it. Another and another 
followed till he had eaten his fill. 

Then, to provide himself another meal without 
that arduous climb, he wriggled out of his jersey, 
made it into a bag by t}dng the arms tightly to- 
gether, and slowly filled it vdth eggs which he 
selected with care and judged by the feel. Then, 
with his bag in his teeth, he let himself slowly doum 
the slope again. 

He stopped opposite the lookout ; but Barbe was 
not in sight. From the shadow of the Light he 
judged it to be close on midday. She would be 
inside preparing breakfast. The climbing had 
tired him unwontedly. He said to himself that 
he would rest a while, and then, after another meal, 
he would find the way out of this hole and get 
home again. 

On the whole he was glad Barbe was back at the 
Light. She was safe there, at all events, in Pierre’s 
keeping — Siifer than ashore with George Cadoual 
prowling about, and no one to look after her but 
Hh’e Pleuret, She must, he knew, be sorely per- 
plexed at his absence : but he would go sti-aight to 
her the moment he got out. But how in Heaven’s 
name had he ever got in 1 He thought and thought 
till his head grew dizzy with thinking, and yielded 
nothing by way of return. 

Then his thoughts went surging back to that 
strange statement of Carcassone’s that he and Barbe 
were brother and sister. But he would not have 
it. He laughed it to scorn, and his laugh rolled 
up into the roof and echoed there tumultuously till 
it seemed as though the sound of it would never 
die away. 

It was still muttering hoarsely in distant hollows 
when another sound caught his ear — a sound so 
faint that at first he took it to be but a further 
freak of the echo. Then he got up and stood listen- 
ing intently, every nerve in his body straining 
towards the farther darkness out of which the sound 
had seemed to come. For full five minutes he stood 
as motionless as one of the rock pillars around him, 
and stilled his very breathing lest it should come 
between him and that faint sound again. Unless 


his ears or some trick of the cavern had deceived 
him, the sound he had heard was a human voice. 

Very faint, very far away maybe, but But then, 

he said to himself, one never knows in a cavern. 
It might be only the wind fluting in some hollow 
pipe or setting some nice-poised tongue a-humming. 
A cavern such as this holds mysteries more than a 
man can learn in a lifetime ; and he had heard tell 
of strange and monstrous things that lived in such 
places — spirits even. How lie unshed he was well 
out of it ! 

He was about satisfied of his mistake, and the 
keenness of his vigilance was beginning to relax, 
when the sound came hollowly out of the darkness 
once more. It was but a groaning breath, a sigh 
of pain ; but it was surely human, and he cried at 
once, ^ Who is there ? ’ and started into the dark- 
ness in search of it. 

As though in answer to his call the sound came 
again, and then again. It led him round an angle 
of the rock, and he stumbled blindly among rough- 
strewn boulders. He followed the sounds, groping 
with hand and foot, till at last his retractive fingers 
lighted with a crinkling chill on the hair of a 
man’s head, and a hollow groan came up out of 
the darkness. 

‘ Who is it ? Who are you ? ’ he gasped in mortal 
terror ; but another hollow groan was his only 
answer. 

He bent over the head, and his hands told him 
that the hair was stiff' with blood. It wtis too dark 
to see anything ; though on looking back he could 
distinguish the dim outline of the rock-buttress, 
round which he had come, standing out against the 
glimmer of the larger cavern. His first imjDuIse 
was to drag the man to the light, such as it was, 
for he could render him no assistance in the dark. 
His own safety might depend upon this man. since 
a man who could get into the cavern would probably 
know the way out again, though indeed it was not 
so vith himself. 

Alain put his hands imder the man’s arms 
and tried to lift him; but the hear\' body hung 
so brokenly in his hands, felt so like falling 
to pieces, and groaned so dolorously that he Wiis 
fain to let it lie. He would have given money 
for a match — ^his own had been soaked and were 
useless, but this man might have some — so lie 
bent again and searched in the man’s peckers, 
and found matches, a bundle of cigareirres, ani 
some money. 

Striking a match, Alain held it down to rke 
man’s face to lose no fraction of the short-Iiven 
illumination ; and once more the one man looked 
down at the other in the ghastly, sniphnrons 
glow, like a corpse looking at another corrse. 
But this time the men’s positions were reversed. 
Half the match was wasted before the clear 
flame broke out and lit up the face of the help- 
less man; and, bruised as it was, clotted with 
blood, and warped with pain, there was no mis- 
taking it. 
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, ‘Gadouair and tlie matcli dropped from Alain’s 
burned fingers. The wound in his o's^^l head 
throbbed with sudden pain as he stooped, and it 
came upon him with the startling inconsequence of 
a flash of lightning at midnight that there was some 
connection between his presence there and CadouaTs. 
The meaning of it was beyond him. He understood 
it no more than the forest trees understand the 
lightning ; but the thought had cleft the darkness 
and left its mark. 

‘ Water ! ’ murmured the broken man, and specu- 
lations as to how he came there and in that con- 
dition vanished before liis immediate needs. 

Alain struck another precious match in order to 
learn, if he could, if there was any water obtainable 
in the immediate neighbourhood; but the light 
glimmered on the near ragged roof of a tunnel- way, 
which accounted for its dryness. 

‘ I will get you water,’ he said, bending dovui to 
Cadoual. 

‘Water! water!’ came the husky whispier ; and 
Alain started off the way he had come, racking his 
brains for something to carry the water in when he 
should have collected it. 

T\Tien he had groped his way back to his ovux 
lair his hand came upon the bag of eggs. Picking 
up a half-dozen, he returned vith them to the 
wounded man, and, ha'sdng chipped off the tops, 
poured the contents carefully down his throat, 
wasting not a little in the process, for Cadoual was 
barely conscious, and it was too dark to see. How- 
ever, eggs were more plentiful than matches in that 
place. 

‘Water! water!’ said Cadoual, with an accession 
of energy after this meal. 

So Alain gathered up the egg-shells which he 
had ke])t for the purpose, and went back once 
more to his ovtl territoiw to procure the needed 
water. 

After some cogitation he saw how to get it ; but 
it would take time and some labour, and Cadoual 
would have to wait. 

The white side of the cave, up which he had 
scrambled to get his eggs, was damj) with the 
drippings from the roof. Each drop, no doubt, 
had its little duty to perform in the slow building 
of the white columns and mushroom growths and 
corded muscles of the cave-side. Much of it ran 
apparently to waste, however, and the white face 
of the frozen torrent was beaded with moisture, 
cold and damp to the touch but almost invisible to 
the e^^e. 

However, Alain had noticed an occasional drop 
slip suddenly across a smooth slab here and there 
with the suddenness of a falling star. It might have 
been gathering for an houi', a day, a week — he could 
not tell ; but it was water, and water was life. For 
himself, indeed, he could lick the shorter pillars 
and the frozen torrent itself, and so keep his thirst 
within bounds ; but that was ob\dously impossible 
for the wounded man, and even for himself it lacked 
the full satisfaction of a flowing drink. 


Back once more round the angle of the cave, 
where his previous passage had impressed him vuth 
the fact that the floor was streum with sharp granite 
boulders. He returned vith a handful of splinters, 
and set to work scoring a slanting groove across the 
bottom of the smoothest damp slab he could find, a 
tiny runlet for the capture and safe conduct of the 
rock-sweat into an egg-shell, which he deftly propped 
with stones where the channel broke the edge of 
the slab. 

He worked upwards, and when he looked into 
his egg-shell after an hour’s hard scoring, he was 
cheered by the sight of a few drop)3 of water in the 
bottom of it. A careful dovuiward sweeping with 
his hand increased the supply to close on a teaspoon- 
ful, and he carried it at once to Cadoual, whose 
groans he had heard at intervals all the time he 
was working. 

It was no easy matter to get the precious drops 
into the wounded man’s mouth in the opaque dark- 
ness. He could only feel his way, and every touch 
of his creeping fingers brought forth fresh groans. 
At the first taste of the water Cadoual raised his 
hand eagerly to increase the supply, and crushed 
the egg-shell to pieces against his lips. 

^TiensP said Alain impatiently. ‘How yon We 
done it, and now you ’ll lia^'e to wait till I can get 
you some more.’ 

‘Water! water!’ craved Cadoual, and Alain left 
him, to tap the rocks wherever a smooth slab offered 
and an egg-shell could be propped. 

All the time, as he worked, his brain was groping 
vaguely after the meaning of things : how he came 
to be there ; how Cadoual came to be there. Both 
were more or less damaged, though it was evident 
that Cadoual’s wounds were much worse than his 
oum. 

It was quite certain he had not wounded Cadoual, 
for his own recollections left him tramping through 
the dripping gorse-bushes, anxious only to rejoin 
Barbe as quickly as possible. ATter that all was 
blank till he found himseK lying in the doves’ 
chamber, vdth a broken head and the smells of the 
ages all about him. Some one had broken his head 
and conveyed him to the cavern ; and some one had 
app>arently done the same for Cadoual. If Cadoual 
had not been there, and in as bad case as himself, 
or worse, he would have felt sure it was Cadoual’s 
doing, for Cadoual was the only enemy he had. 
Then he thought suddenly of Pierre Carcassone and 
the violence of their last meeting, and it seemed to 
him that Pierre was the most likely solution of the 
jDuzzle. Pierre was slightly mad; of that he felt 
sure. What more likeb^ than that, in his desire to 
keeiD Barbe to himself, he had hit upon the plan of 
waylajung them separately, felling them from behind, 
and flinging their bodies into this great grave ? 

Eh hienl When one murders a man one should 
make sure he is dead before burying him. If Pierre 
could get them into the cave there must naturally 
be some way out, and the only thing was to find it. 
A broken head was of no great account, anyway. 
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He was inclined to think Cadoiiars injuries went 
further than that ; hut he had had no opportunity 
so far of examining him. The thing to do was to 
find the way out, and he could not conceal from 
himself that that might he no easy matter. 

The roof of the cavern gleamed suddenly iridescent 
in the rays of the setting sun, and the golden bar 
came pulsing through the round hole above him, 
and glowed like a fiery eye on the slabs and whorls 
of the frozen torrent. He scrambled up at once, 
with careful avoidance of his egg-shells, to get 
another look at the outside world, and possibly of 
Barbe, before the sun sank out of sight. 

The Light stood there vdth the golden glory 
streaming round it, and, as he watched, Barbe came 
slowly round the gallery and stood looking longingly 
towards the clifts. He clung there, vdth his back 
against the damp white wall, till the sun dij)ped 
and the lights faded out of the roof, and the world 
outside began to grow cold and dark ; but until 
he could no longer distinguish her, Barbe stood 
looking out towards Eehel, and he knew that she 
was thinking of him, and wondering why he did 
not come. 

It was with a choking in the throat, between a 
sob and a curse at his helplessness, that he let 
himself. do^vn again to the level. He made another 
meal off his eggs, and administered another half- 
dozen to his fellow-prisoner. He also took the 
opportunity of endeavouring to ascertain the extent 
of Cadouahs injuries, and came to the conclusion 
that at least one arm and one leg were badly broken. 
"\Yhat more he could not make out ; but, from the 
man’s groans whenever his body was touched, he 


feared there was damage there of still greater 
moment. 

The lair Cadoual had chosen was drier than his 
own, and he lay down beside him to sleep ; but the 
wounded man’s groanings and his incessant husky 
demands for water made sleep impossible, and at 
last Alain crept back to the hole he had occupied on 
the previous night. He fell asleep to the sound of 
Cadoual’s groans ; and when he woke once in the 
night he heard him groaning still, and in the 
morning he was still at it. 

The egg-shells he had placed here and there below 
his grooves all contained more or less water. He 
carried the fullest at once to Cadoual, and took care 
this time that it was not wasted. He gave him the 
last half-dozen eggs, and then climbed the side of 
the cave for his own breakfast. 

The light was still shining in the lighthouse, and 
the lighthouse itself gleamed like a pearl against 
the dark western sky in the purit}^ of the early 
davm. Even as he watched, the first rays of the 
sun flashed in the glass, and the feeble light inside 
showed no more. Wliile he hung there feasting 
his eyes on it, and grinding his teeth at his im- 
potence to get at it, Barbe came slowly out of the 
lantern, leaned over the gallery-rail, and gazed 
earnestly at the sun and at him. 

‘ Barbe ! Barbe ! ’ he cried as he raised his futile 
'arms towards her, and came near falling headlong 
down the treacherous slope. 

Not until she went in again did he turn to his 
climbing, and then he scrambled up resolutely, 
determined to break out of his prison that very 
day, and follow his heart to Grand Bayou. 


JOHAITiSrESBURa 

A EEYIEW AND EOEECAST. 

PART n. 


OTHING could have been more 
glovdng than the hopes which 
animated every one when, after 
nearly three years of devastating 
warfare, peace was declared and a 
rich jewel added to the Imperial 
crovm. Johannesburg, that new El Dorado of 
South Africa, was the theme of every tongue, the 
lodestar of ever}^ ambitious, youthful mind ; and, 
but for the wise limitations of martial law, what 
adventurous streams of emigrants would have 
crossed the ocean and poured themselves over the 
country and into the town which, still quivering 
under the shock of recent warfare, was as yet so 
unfitted to receive them ! Few traits in a man are 
so objectionable as those that prompt him, on every 
possible occasion, to say, ‘ I told you so ; ’ and yet, 
when considering the disappointed hopes of those 
who had thought to see prosperous days davni at 
once for Johannesburg, it may be permissible for 


me to point out that, in an article on ' The Coming 
Eush to South Africa,’ in this Journal for August 
1902 (vol. V. p. 519), I said to iutending emignints : 
‘Do not be in a hurry. Eest assured that every- 
tliing win come, improved and mellowed by the 
delay, to him who waits.’ To all who knew, and 
had the true welfare of the country at heart, it was 
ob^dol^s tliat a lengthy interval must elapse before a 
settled and permanent prosperity could pervade the 
country. I say permanent prosperity, for nothing 
short of that will ever be of service to South 
Africa, TVe cannot, dare not, and wiE not consent 
to large numbers of emigrants breaking off old 
associations and crossing seven thousand miles of 
sea to participate merely in feverish bursts of com- 
mercial activity and share-market booms. Our 
house must be in order before we give the house- 
warming, and at present it is not. Commercial and 
economic cankers still exist, and these must be 
probed . deep, and if necessary cauterised ; thorny 
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questions remain unset tied, and these must be care- 
fully and patiently handled and divested of all 
elements whicli could subsequently give rise to 
danger or irritation. No rearing of a glittering 
but inherently rotten superstructure on a narrow 
(ind imsteady foundation will serve South Africa's 
needs. The commercial and industrial future of 
the country must rest on a broad and secure basis, 
the foundations of which have been laid with de- 
libemtion and integrity ,* and it is precisely because 
this operation is now in progress to-day that South 
Africa pauses. 

There are two causes which, more than all others, 
are militating against all eflbrts Johannesburg is 
making to battle against adverse circumstances. 
Others there are, indeed, dating from long prior 
to the war, which are vital enough considered by 
themselves, and these will be referred to later ; but 
these two are so urgent that it is fitting that they 
should be explained first. They are the amount 
which the Transvaal will be called upon to con- 
tribute towards the cost of the war, and the native 
labour question. With regard to the first, the 
country is, I am compelled to say, entirely mis- 
undemtood at home. Money-seekem it may be we 
are, by force of circumstances as much as inclina- 
tion; but the men who inllied to the Empire as 
South Africa did are not the men to cry off when it 
comes to paying the bill for the war that was fought 
equally for them and the general welfare of the 
Empire. Some few there may be among those who 
direct the affairs of the Witwatersrand mines who 
would evade even just taxation ; but their attitude 
and wish have no bearing on the merits and justice 
of the case. At present the expansion of the gold 
industry is being retarded not merely by the fear 
of a heavy tax, but even more by the paralysing 
feeling consequent on not knowing what amount is 
to be demanded from it, and, above all, how and 
when it is payable. 

[Mr Chamberlain, in the course of a speech at 
Johannesburg, sc^id he intended submitting to the 
Imperial Parliament a Bill guaranteeing a loan of 
thirty-five million pounds on the security of the 
assets of the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies. 
The loan would be raised as soon as Parliament 
should signify assent. The money would be used 
in paying the existing debts of the Transvaal, 
buying and building railways in both colonies, 
and providing for public works and land settle- 
ment. As soon as the first loan had been placed 
on the market another loan of thirty million 
pounds would be issued, payable in annual instal- 
ments of ten million pounds each. This loan 
would be considered a war debt, and the security 
would be the assets of the Transvaal. South 
African financiers had imdertaken to subscribe 
the first ten million pounds without preferential 
security.] 

A highly technical dissertation on the mining 
possibilities and probabilities of the Rand would 
not be appropriate here ; but to make the position 


clear to the uninitiated, it is necessary briefly to say 
that the mines of the Witwatersrand fall naturally 
into two great classes — namely, the outcrop and the 
deep-level mines. The former, as they were the 
firat to be discovered, were the first to be worked, 
and will be the first to run out. Their lives are 
known practically to a year, their yield and what 
it will cost, under normal conditions, to extract it 
almost to a pound. It is apparent, therefore, that 
it is not to the already exploited ' outcrop ^ mines, 
with their rich but extremely limited ‘ lives, ^ that 
Johannesburg has to look for its future prosperity 
and stability. It is necessarily on the ‘ deep-level ’ 
mines that the tovm relies; and when these are 
threatened the future of Johannesburg is imperilled. 
The deep-levels stretch, roughly speaking, in parallel 
lines behind the outcropping reef. As their name 
implies, the gold embedded in these reefs has to be 
sought at depths increasing with the distance they 
recede from the ^ outcrop, ^ and in some cases (as 
instanced in the Turf Club borehole) as low as over 
four thousand feet- These mines have, in conse- 
quence of the enormous expense of mining at this 
depth and frequent lowness of ore-grade, to be 
worked with the utmost economy and managerial 
ability. Many hover eternally on the border-line 
separating a profitable output from working at a 
loss ; and a fraction per ton increase in the working 
costs is sufficient in many cases to depress the scale 
to the latter state. Thus it can readily be seen 
that the subject of taxation is viewed with the 
iitmost suspicion, and fear on all sides is freely 
expressed that the Home Government, in deference 
to the exigencies of party government, may yield 
to uneducated popular clamour, and impose a war- 
tax that will doom vast mining areas — which 
under lenient taxation could be rendered produc- 
tive — to remain so much waste ground. There 
should be no misunderstanding when the subject of 
taxing the Transvaal is under discussion. Taxing 
the Transvaal means taxing the mines — the fifty 
miles of reef which stretch east and west of Johan- 
nesburg — and nothing else. At present there is 
nothing else worth mentioning to tax ! Given 
lenient treatment, either on the basis of all sums 
derived from taxation being devoted to internal 
development or a complete immimity from taxa- 
tion for five years, with no subsequent retrospective 
penalising in the shape of accumulated interest, 
and it is safe to predict that twelve months would 
see capital poured into the land like water. New 
gold-mining properties would spring into life as at 
the wave of some inagiciaAs wand ; the prospector 
would be abroad penetrating into the almost inac- 
cessible fastnesses of nature, and exposing her richest 
and most secret stores ; factories for the manufac- 
ture of all kinds of raw materials would be estab- 
lished. In a word, industry and the boundless 
prosperity and content which follow in its train 
would spread themselves in a fructifying and en- 
riching stream over the length and breadth of the 
land. This is no chimera, but the certain effect 
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whicli woiild follow on tlie heels of the indicated 
cause. 

The second vital question which has to he faced 
and solved before South Africa can expect internal 
domestic peace and prosperity is the native ques- 
tion. This is a problem which affects every part 
of, and every person in, South Africa ; but here we 
only propose to deal with that phase of it which 
most concerns the mining industry. 

In spite of all that has been said to the contrary, 
the result of recent practical experiments conducted 
on certain of the mines of the "Witwatersrand clearly 
goes to show that white unskilled labour for the 
development of our mines must, under existing or 
any conceivable future conditions, be a failure from 
an economic point of view. The point at which 
such a scheme would break down would be when 
it came to tackling the new deep-level propositions, 
where every fraction of extra expense tells. The 
standard rate of pay to natives prior to the war 
was from fifty to eighty shillings per month. A 
white man will not and cannot be asked to work 
under an irreducible minimum of twelve pounds 
per month, and few indeed would be procured at 
this figure, and none who could be regarded as 
desirable permanent workmen, as they would largely 
be drawn from the ' dead-beat ’ class. The work is 
such as can be easily and advantageously performed 
by natives; and if they are carefully taught, pro- 
perly treated, and intoxicating liquor sedulously 
kept from them, or its issue strictly regulated and 
supervised, they make excellent workmen. As 
•with the white man, the native has his rate of 
wage below which, from a variety of contributory 
reasons, he will not work. It must be remembered 
that by natural inclination and temperament he 
is lazy. He would, at any time, infinitely prefer 
living in idleness on the barest necessaries to pro- 
viding himself with comforts and improving his 
moral and physical status by hard work. 

Tor years past it has been found that, for the 
wages mentioned above, ‘ boys ^ would come freely 
to the Witwatersrand from all parts of South 
Africa ; and if a lengthy stay were not the uni- 
versal rule, the majority trekking home udth a 
year’s amassed wages, there were always fresh 
supplies coming up to fill the places of those going 
down. Therefore, when the minimum wage for 
which the native woidd work had been determined, 
common -sense and sound policy would seem to 
direct that such rate of remuneration should be 
adhered to by the mines, and on no account tam- 
pered with, least of all in the direction of reduction. 
Yet what do we find being done on the reef at the 
close of hostilities 1 At the very time when every 
nerve should have been strained, every eff'ort and 
even Scicrifice made to secure the services of a vast 
army of natives to restart old mines and develop 
fresh ones, the captains of the mining industry, 
by preconcerted and imited determination (as was 
-evidenced by the simultaneity and unanimity of 
the action), reduced the scale of payment for mine 


Kaffirs to an average of thirty shillings monthly 
per head. Such a sensational drop could and did 
have but one effect. The ‘ boys ’ immediately began 
and continued to leave by hundreds. Within a 
few weeks the mines, practically denuded of native 
labour, were compelled to close down. The share- 
market — the pulse of the town — slumped and 
slumped, business drooped and languished, enter- 
prise and the flow of capital stopped short, and the 
confidence which had been shyly peeping forth 
curled up, thoroughly scared. From that moment 
Johannesburg entered on the down-grade which has 
brought it to the low level on which it finds itself 
to-day. 

In the case of the former of the two headings 
into which I have subdivided the latter half of 
this article — namely, the question of taxation — the 
mining industry is far more sinned against than 
sinning ; but it is impossible to truthfully say as 
much for the latter. 

Let us consider the question dispassionately and 
on its merits. The men who made the mining 
industry what it is, who snatched Johannesburg 
from the slough of despond of the slump of 1890 
and created the Witwatersrand of to-day, are no 
novices at the business whose destinies they control 
with such acumen and ability, one might almost say 
genius. On the contrary, every phase, every con- 
ceivable condition, which could possibly arise is 
intimately familiar to them ; and when at one 
stroke they reduced the native wage-sheets by 50 
per cent, they most certainly knew what they were 
doing, and what would be the immediate and 
ine\dtable result of their action. In a word, it is 
impossible to avoid coming to the conclusion arrived 
at by all earnest, thinking men, that, frightened at 
the idea that such a tax was about to be imposed on 
the profits of the mines as would cripple all but the 
wealthiest, and absolutely kill the low-grade pro- 
perties, the mining houses, acting on the principle 
of the end justifying the means, determined that 
there should be as few profits as possible to tax 
imtil such time as the question of the amount to be 
le\’ied from the mines was definitely and irrevocably 
settled. As it could not be denied that the gold 
was there, and as white skilled labour in plenty was 
available, even if it had been policy to interfere 
with men who could and would combine for the 
protection of their common rights, the readiest 
means to secure the desired end was the practical 
temporary elimination of the native labourer, so 
indispensable to the carrying on of the mining 
industry. To do so by open and direct dismissal 
would have been to court suspicion, and might even 
have defeated its own purpose ; so the equally 
certain but more indirect method of reducing the 
native wage, on the pretence of thereby effecting 
vast economies, to such a level as past experience 
had clearly shown would not be accepted by the 
natives was adopted. The idea worked to perfec- 
tion; while the thought that a coroUary of such 
action would be that the town would be plunged 
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into depression, progress delayed, and confidence 
shaken never for one moment weighed with or 
deflected from their determined course the men 
on whom the responsibility of the present depres- 
sion largely rests. 

Such a policy cannot be continued indefinitely ; 
an industry like the exploitation and carrying on 
of the mines of the Witwatersrand cannot be per- 
petually stifled by a handful of financiers, however 
powerful they may be. Kruger pursued this policy, 
and to-day he is not. The future of the country, 
the livelihood of thousands of families, depend on 
the gold industry being earnestl}^ and energetically 
devel6j)ed, and develojDed it will be. 

Thus, as a satisfactory arrangement can only be 
arrived at by the settlement of the foregoing ques- 
tions, it may be safely concluded that settled they 
will be, and that ere long. When this consumma- 
tion, most devoutly to be wished, has been attained, 
the first effect will be the release, coincident with 
the restoration of confidence, of vast sums of ca^ntal, 
already destined for and devoted to the exploitation 
of new mining areas. Within two years the existing 
number of mines will be doubled, and in place of 
the present row of outcrop mines fifty miles long, 
with their parallel line of deej^-levels, there vdll be 
two or three additional rows of the latter, each con- 
tributing its quota to the wealth of the country, and 
employing its scores of white men and hundreds or 
thousands of natives. As the general prosperity of 
J ohannesburg is dependent on and keeps step with 
the develoinnent and progress of the mines, the 
town will expand to an almost unimaginable extent. 
This ever-increasing extension of its boundaries 
will necessitate the presence of thousands of artisans ; 
the grovdng volume of business will provide stools 
for a similar army of business men ; and, in short, 
a period of commercial activity utterly beyond 
anything in the history of the country, in that it 
will be legitimate and permanent, will have been 
ushered in. 

The gold industry, though the chief, is not the 
only staff on which the Transvaal leans. The land 
is rich in minerals of all kinds. Coal and iron there 
are in plenty, of excellent quality and in close 
proximity; and there is no reason why, when the 
last ounce of gold has been won from the Trans- 
vaal soil, and the last ton of iron from the old 
country, miles of blast-furnaces, sup|)lanting the 
stamp-batteries of a former generation, should not 
demonstrate that, in the person of one of the 
youngest of her children, England has revived her 
commercial strength and supremacy. 

Other irrefutable proofs wliich deal with the pre- 
sent are not wanting that an ujDward and onward 
movement cannot long be delayed. Eor a radius 
of at least five miles round Johannesburg, ground 
which prior to the war was l 3 dng idle and unj)ro- 
ductive has now been surveyed, laid out into town- 
ships, and cut up into ‘ stands ^ — allotments, usually 
fifty by one hundred feet — every one of which has 
been put up to auction, and realised an average 


initial price of a hundred pounds per ' stand.’ The 
majority, it is safe to say, have been bought, not for 
speculation, but by those who, having j^erfect con- 
fidence in the stability and staying-power of the 
country, intend to build their own residences and 
live under the shade of their own fig-trees. 

To revert to the mining industry, from which it 
is impossible for a Johannesburger to escape for 
long, the best indication of the extent to which it is 
more than jDrobable that the gold-mining industry 
will be extended in the near future is the sen- 
sational introduction to the j)ublic of what is at 
present known, as the Coronation Syndicate. The 
entire kudos of this truly portentous discovery is 
due to the acumen and energy of Mr Carl Hanau, 
the representative in South Africa of the house of 
Barnato. Anxious for fresh reefs to conquer, Mr 
Hanau cast his eye on the Heidelberg district of 
the Transvaal as a likely spot for his purjoose, and 
shortly after announced and proved the existence of 
a new gold-bearing reef thirty-five miles long, to 
which he gave the name of the Coronation Eeef. 
Of the possibilities and probabilities of such an 
announcement it is early as yet to speak with the 
voice of authority and certainty; but that the 
syndicate shares, issued but a few months back at 
a hundred pounds, stand to-day at six hundred 
pounds, with only an occasional seller, speaks 
eloquently as to the confidence reposed in the new 
venture by a section of the community who have an 
extraordinary genius for being right, and who are 
at no time given to investing their money in ‘ wild- 
cats.’ Perhaps, to the average Eand man, one of the 
surest indications that the Coronation Syndicate has 
come to stay lies in the fact that Mr Harry J ohns, 
manager of the famous Eerreira Mine since its in- 
ception, and in this the holder of one of the richest 
prizes open to mining men, has relinquished his 
position to assume that of consulting engineer to the 
Coronation Syndicate. Should the Coronation Eeef, 
to employ a sporting phrase, ‘ turn out trumps,’ the 
scope of the mining industry will have extended to 
invisible horizons. It is interesting to learn that 
the market value of all the mining companies in 
the Transvaal is two hundred and twenty million 
pounds, of which 81 per cent, is held in Great 
Britain and the remaining 19 per cent, on the 
Continent. 

There are other questions which are in import- 
ance hardly secondary to 'the two to which I have 
given such prominence, and the principal of these 
are, as stated, greatly reduced railway rates and 
immensely increased railway facilities, both as re- 
gards passenger and goods service ; uniformity and 
reduction of customs tariffs on all articles which 
may be described as bearing directly or indirectly 
on the cost of living ; and last, but not least, a 
whole-hearted effort on the part of each of the 
South African ports to render themselves really 
fitted to cope with the enormous volume of inland 
traffic which will shortly be pouring through them 
in a never-ceasing and ever-increasing stream. 
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going to the Transvaal at the present time unless 
they have already secured employment there, or 
take one hundred pounds to meet the very high 
cost of living. The Women’s Immigration Depart- 
ment, 29 Plein Street, Johannesburg, has lately 
arranged a scheme, subsidised by the local govern- 
ment, by which domestic servants in England may 
have passages advanced to them on condition of 
their repaying twelve pounds of the expenses out 
of their wages, at the rate of one pound a month. 
Application should be made to the South African 
Expansion Committee, 47 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W. Such emigrants go out under the protection 
of a matron, and are received into a hotel at De 
Villiers Street, Johannesburg. 

Enough has, I hope, been stated to enable those 
interested in South Africa to grasp the salient points 
of the situation as it presents itself to-day, to deter- 
mine the causes which are at present retarding pro- 
gress, and to appreciate the underlying qualifications 
which must ultimately carry the federated South 
Africa of the future to proud pre-eminence among 
the great nations of the world. 


A CHIiSrESB VENDETTA. 

CmUPTER III. 

and irritable frame of mind. He sat down to his 
breakfast with the usual repugnance to consume 
anything but hot tea, inseparable from his physical 
condition. He turned away from his porridge 
after taking a spoonful, and eyed with distrust 
the fried bacon his cook sent up as the next 
course. Einally, he fell back on a couple of 
boiled eggs. He had hardly opened the first 
before he made up liis mind that it was bad ; 
and, if the first was bad, it was only natural 
he should imagine the second was bad also. As 
a matter of fact the eggs were in a very fair 
state of freshness, not even having acquired 
that condition in which they are kno'svn as 
^monsoon eggs.’ But to his irritated senses they 
apjDeared veritable electioneering eggs, to say the 
least of it. He was confirmed in liis opinion by 
an indefinable suggestion of some horrible smell 
which became ajqDarent to his olfactory nein^es 
just about this time, and which he thought pro- 
ceeded from the eggs in front of him. Loudly 
calling for his servant, he used some very strong 
language to him about his carelessness in allowing 
such eggs to be set before him, and ordered him 
to take them away and inform the cook his 
wages would at the end of the month be 
diminished by the deduction of twenty-five cents 
for each egg. 

Wlien the servant returned the smell still 
seemed to linger about the room, and he ordered 
him to open the windows and doors to purify 
the atmosphere. Instead of this proceeding having 
the desired effect, it seemed only to intensify the 


ER Majesty’s acting vice-consul at 
Canton, A. 0, B. Jordan, Esq., was 
a young but energetic man who 
^vas temporarily in charge of affairs 
during a visit of the consul to 
Hong-kong, where he had entered 
a pony for the races : a course which led to a 
not unnatural desire to see the animal perform, 
and, incidentally, to indulge in any social fes- 
tivities which might be going on in that enter- 
prising port. So the acting vice-consul found the 
whole burden of maintaining the j)restige and 
protecting the commerce of the Empire at Canton 
thrust on his shoulders, if only for a short time. 
Eortunately, or unfortunately — Eate will not tell 
us which— no burning questions arose calling for 
instant decision and prompt action during this 
, . short period, though he felt himself quite equal 

to dealing with them if they had arisen ; and 
had even, in speculating on such a contingency, 
contemplated cutting the cable connecting him 
with the outer world so that he might not be 
i hampered with instructions from home. 

On the second day of his reign he came dovm 
r to breakfast in that state of mind and health 

which rendered it dangerous for any one to speak 
to him without having been first directly spoken 
to : a not uncoiiiinon condition amongst many 
residents in the Ear East. A late night, a good 
> deal of bad luck at cards, a good many cocktails 

^ at the club' before dinner, and a good many 

whiskies-and-sodas after had all borne their share 
in the generation of his present Violent headache 



These, however, are matters which can safely be 
left to time and Lord Milner’s wise and far-seeing 
statesmanship. 

It is intended to hold an ‘International Peace 
Exhibition of South Africa’ at Johannesburg in 
1904-5. The classes of goods to be exhibited will 
include mining and mining machinery; products 
of South African mines (gold, silver, platinum, 
diamonds, coal, iron, lead, and copper ores) ; also, 
African native work, sculpture, oil paintings, and 
jewellery. Then there will be all manner of gas 
and steam engines, hydraulic machines, iron- 
mongery, clothing, drajDery, and examjDles of 
women’s industry. The prosj^ectus has it that 
Johannesburg is the best centre in the world for a 
large industrial exhibition. Its distance from the 
various j)orts, in miles, is as follows : Delagoa Bay, 
397; Durban, 483; East. London, 668; Port Eliza- 
beth, 715 ; Capetown, 1015. 

One of the latest circulars from the Emigrants’ 
Information Office states that the supply of skilled 
mechanics at Johannesburg and Pretoria is already 
more than sufficient, and they are warned against 
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smell, wliicli grew stronger and stronger every 
ininnte. Again was the long-snllering servant 
called in, and told by his irritated master that 
the cook must be concocting some tilthy Chinese 
mess in the kitchen, and that if the smell went 
on he would s;\ck him at the end of the month. 
The servant returned with the information that 
nothing was being cooked, and that the cook had 
even emptied the tire out of the chatties. He 
then added in that curious pidgin-English adopted 
by the Chinese, so expt'essive and often so con- 
densed, ‘ I think so that smell belong one 
s:impan.' 

Further inquiries from his master elicited the 
information that a s:impan had been moored to 
the consulate posts for the last twenty-four hours, 
and that the smell had its origin from some- 
where or something on board it The consulate 
clerk nns sent to make inquiries, and returned 
in a little while and informed his master, ‘Have 
got one piecee de^rd man that s:\mpan. Some 
man have shootum he. Hakee die long time. 
Too muchee smellum.' 

Jordan, moved partly by a sense of curiosity 
and p>artly by the oppressiveness of the smell, 
which became stronger and stronger, swallowed 
his tea and set out acconrpanied by an interpreter 
to make inquiries for himself. Rot feeling equal 
to boarding the boat^ he sent the interpreter to 
fetch iNIrs Li, who was seated on the little deck. 
From her he le;\rnt the whole story. Beginning 
at the beginning, as all Chinese do, she told 
him of her marriage, of her luisband's position, 
of the birth of the childt'en, and dually of the 
thefb the ass:\ult, the fatal result, and of her 
unavailing ellbrts to obtain redress. 

Jordan listened gravely to her story, told her 
she must move the boat away from his p^reinises, 
and Slid he would see what he could do for her. 

Going back to his ouice, he called in the head 
clerk and h.ad a long discussion with him on the 
merits of the case. As a result of theae delibem- 
tions, he determined to go and see the magistrate 
himself. So he ordered out the consular olhcial 
chair, a huge and cumbrous vehicle covered with 
green silk with black fringings, and carried by 
four coolies dressed out in olhcial livery, and 
wearing little round straw hats wirli a small red 
button at the top and a long red tassel hamging 
from it, Jts though they were descendants of the 
gre^it Paiqandrum himself. 

Through the narrow streets of the gre;tt city 
the chair made its way : p^:rst the hsh-sellers’ 
quarters, where live lish are always being chopped 
up into shining, sticky nnasses on huge blocks of 
wood ; p;rst the pork and duck shops, where 
whole candied pigs gazed fixedly into the Streep 
a.nd ducks split open and pressed llat hung in 
unatvoury rows from long strips of bamboo ; 
*p:tst the clothes'shops, smart vuth mandarins’ 
jacket-s and gay embroidery hung out to entice 
tlie p:tssers-by ; down the street of the carvers in 


blackwood, through the booksellers’ quarters, and 
on, through many a tortuous alley, till it finally 
came to a stop before a rickety -looking building 
which formed the coimt of the Ram-hoi magistrate. 

Here the chair was set dovn, and a coolie 
despatched to the magistrate with a mes&ige that 
the acting vice-consul wished for aii audience. 
In a little time an ofheial came out, who s;\id the 
magistrate wis highly honoured by receiwng a 
visit from so honourable a personage, and would 
he coiidesoeiid to enter his insigiiihcaiit abode ? 

The temple of justice, as represented by the 
mngistrates court, wis a low, dark, evil-smelling 
room redolent of Chinese tobacco, of an unwiished 
multitude, of sickly, clinging op>imn. The magis- 
trate’s seat was one of the carved blackwood 
chairs with a marble bottom so commonly found 
in Chinese interiors. This was pdaced on a small 
raised dais at one end of the room. Over it wis 
a dingy canopy in yellow and red silk, fantasti- 
cally embroidered with dragons and pieacocks and 
other emblems of the throne of the ‘ Son of 
Heaven.’ In front vras a small table, at which, 
se:\ted on small stools, two clerks were busy 
recording hues and pimishments in oblong, 
dirty, tissue-paper-coloured books. Two or three 
runners, with red hats on, lounged about the 
court ; and in the background was a chattering, 
struggling, spitting crowd of the great tmw.ished 
of Canton. 

Elbowing his way with some dimculty through 
this nns:ivonry multitude, Jordan almost fell over 
a wretched culpirit who was kneeling with bare 
knees on a piiece of old sharp-edged chain :rs an 
inducement for him to make th.e admission of 
guilt requisite before he could be sentenced to 
I de:ith. TTnether the admission, when obtained, 

I was true or false vTxS quite immaterial so long 
; :is it was made. 

The magistrate raised his head as Jordan 
apnvcoached, and signed to one of the rmniers 
to conduct h.ini to a seat on the bench. Tliere, 
alter the inevitable liovrery and meaningless com- 
pliments had been exchanged, Jordan told his 
story. The magistrate listened attentively, and 
remarked that it wrs no doubt correct : but the 
widow had not appeared when summoned, and 
so of course the case had been dismissed. The 
fact that she had never been lold of Fne sum- 
mons was quite immaterial. He had ordered her 
to appear. She had not appeared. There was 
an end of it. Jordan p>ressed him to order a 
fresh hearing, and guaranteed to iwoduce the 
widow. Finally, he stated that if the C 04 se were 
not reheard he should rep>ort the matter to the 
British klinister at Peking, T>etinomng him to 
request Ike Yiceroy to see into the matter. 
Having the usual dislike of Chinese omcials to 
have any act of commission or omission of theirs 
inquired into hy any one hut themselves, and 
foreseeing that any such inquiry, whatever the 
result, must necess;trily me:tii trouhle to iiim and 
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equally necessarily expense, the magistrate reluc- 
tantly appointed an hour for the rehearing on 
the following morning, and sent off his runners 
to arrest the murderer ; while Jordan, half-stifled 
by the fetid atmosphere of the coiu't, gladly 
made liis way back to the Consulate. 

Having some slight experience of the ways of 
native justice, he retimied the next morning 
to see that the matter was not again allowed 
to be delayed or obstructed. He found all 
parties duly present, and the evidence just con- 
cluded. As he entered two ginve-looking Chinese 
doctors were holding a post-mortem on the body 
in the middle of the court. This consisted in 
rolling up a piece of paper in the form of a 
pipe-light and inserting it in the wound to see 
if it was deep enough to be the cause of death. 
After much consultation they pronounced that it 
was, and the prisoner, seeing he had no further 
hope, and wishing to escape torture, confessed his 
guilt to the magistrate, who promptly made the 
order for his execution. The runners took their 
prisoner back to the cells, and several days later the 
final ceremony took place. The execution-ground 
was a narrow strip of land left unbuilt on in 
the heart of the city, and when not required for 
the purposes of justice Wiis used by a potter for 
drying his wares. There Jordan betook himself 
on the appointed day to see the thing through 
to the end. 


A small space had been cleared amongst the 
pots and pans, and the prisoner, with his hands 
bound behind him, was made to kneel down in 
the middle of it while the executioner made 
ready. That official, after testing the keenness 
of his sword — a hea^w weapon with a blade 
about two feet long and six inches broad, made 
very thick and hea^y at the back and ha^ung an 
edge as keen as a razor — gave two or three 
preliminary floiu'ishes in the air, and, stepping 
up to the prisoner, knotted his queue up in 
a bimch on the top of his head, and affixed to 
his back a small piece of paper setting out his 
crime. Ordering the prisoner to stretch out his 
neck, he slowly raised the hea^y sword in the air, 
and just as slowly let it fall on the outstretched 
neck. There was no force used, no striking, no 
sense of concussion. The knife was simply lifted 
in the air and then let fall as by its own weight ,* 
slowly it fell till it reached the prisoners neck, 
nor did it pause there for an instant; slowly 
it fell, the prisoners head falling with it. The 
vendetta of Li Sing was accomplished. 

Over Jordan's mantelpiece hangs a heavy Chinese 
executioner^s sword, which he obtained at a cost of 
thiry dollars. If asked its history, he says it is 
a souvenir of the first time he had sole charge 
of the interests of the British Empire, and that 
with its aid he succeeded in obtaining justice for 
a Chinese coolie. 




iSTATUEAL SOTJEOES OE TTEALTH. 


GOAL AXD ^ATEE-POTTEB, 



TJB coal -supply is of great national 
importance, as that niineml is our 
gr&itest natuKil soiuxe of energy, 
being so largely utilised in its trans- 
formation into meehaniail power. 
The other two important natural 


soure^^ of mechanical energy* are witter a.nd wind 
power ; and these h.ave been, and still are, utilised 
to some extent. Before IVart's time the steam- 
engine 'v\'as used only for pumping Avater from 
mines : but his invention of the separate condenser 
a.nd m:iny other improvements and additions to 
the worsting parrs rendered it really serviceable 
for machinery requiring a steady movement, 

Eor a long period there great waste of fuel ; 
and it is only in comparatively recent years that the 
reduction in the amoimt of coal consumed for the 
p>ovrer developed lias been notably obtained in the 
raising of steam, and that largely through efforts to 
improve the efficiency of the marine engine, hluch 
waste has also resulted from the careless and 
extravagant consumption of coal in works and 
houses both in town and country, the atmosphere 


being often vinated by the products of imperfect 
combustion. 

Fortunately for this country, rich seams of ecal 


lie at not too great depths below the surface in 
the great coalfields of England and Scotland: but 
the constant heavy home and foreign demand has 
caused such a continuously increasing output that, 
during the last century, statisriciaiis were impelled 
to devote some titienrion to the calculation or the 
probable duration of our supplies from certain 
coalfields cind from the whole coal area, Boyai 
Commissions have also considerea the matter, 
one having been appointed quite recently ; lor the 
fact of our coal production having risen to nearly 
two hundred and fifty million tons per annuni 

about forty years ago the outpnt was iiitle over 
one-iourth of that amount. Tnat tne cutloDX even 

one of the Lite Professor Mae-quom B an in n es 
songs, entitled, 'TThat snail we do for GoalB 
He says : 

Grew ini A o'er Britain's isle; 

Lay deep beneath her s^eiL 
The old bhach diamond mar appear 

A? monrn rrronlo. neer rive o'er; 

But seventr million, ions a year 
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Then forge and mill must all stand still, 

And trains no longer roll, 
hTor longer float the swift steamboat; 

Oh, what shall we do for Coal? 

It is now recognised that water-carriage by canals 
is an item in oiir industrial system which has been 
too much neglected. The introduction of railways 
about 1830 threw this slower method of transit into 
the background, very much as the earlier introduc- 
tion of the steam-engine for driving mills caused 
less attention to be given to the value of water- 
power. Doubtless in many districts of our own 
country where there is suitable water-power, over- 
shot and breast wheels, or the later forms of water- 
turbine, have been established for the carrying on 
of various industries ; but the steam-engine during 
the greater jDart of the past century has been our 
most important prime mover on land, and during 
the last fifty or sixty years our mercantile marine 
has been almost entirely changed from sail to steam. 
Nor are we likely to see steam-power replaced by 
any other form of power to drive our ships ; but on 
land there is every likelihood of greater attention 
being paid to our natural sources of power in the 
lakes and mountain streams. Electrical energy is 
coming into use for certain manufacturing j)rocesses 
where an inexpensive power to drive the dynamo is 
an important factor if we are to compete favourably 
in the markets with other nations. A few years 
ago extensive works were established at the cele- 
brated Ealls of Foyers for the purpose of reducing 
by electricity the clayey material largely brought 
from the north of Ireland so as to obtain aluminium, 
the water-power of the district being utilised ; and 
there is now a probability of other works being set 
up which will utilise the waste waters of the lochs 
lying among the mountains and on the moors of the 
West Highlands. 

The production of electricity by that wonderful 
machine the dynamo is now quite familiar to all ; 
but, although the d}Tiamo is a most efficient trans- 
former of the energy imparted to it, dependence has 
still to be placed upon some prime mover of more 
or less efficienc}^ to give the rotation which deter- 
mines the flow of the current. For this j)urpose, in 
our country, the steam-engine is almost universally 
applied. In our best steam-engines, however, only 
about one-eighth of the potential energy of the coal 
can be transformed into actual energy. Thus, if 
we could transform all the heat-energy which lies 
in, say, two pounds of coal into mechanical work 
we should have about eight horse-power ; but as 
our combination of steam-engine and boiler only 
.gives about one horse-power for this consumption 
of fuel, the efficiency is only one-eighth, or about 
12 per cent, of the original heat-energy transformed 
into mechanical work in the driving of machinery. 
Besides the steam-engine, we have hot-air-engines, 
oil-engines, and gas-engines. These are all fairly 
efficient; but the hot-air-engine is large and un- 
wieldy, and as yet the oil and gas engines have 
been mostly used for small powers. The dynamo 


itself may be taken as utilising nine-tenths of the 
energy imparted to it ; but, as it must be driven by 
some form of engine, the question arises, Wliat form 
is most efficient ? The older types of water-wheel 
gave from 60 to 70 per cent, of efiiciency, and the 
best forms of water-turbine give about 80 per cent, 
of the energ}^ of the fall of water ; we have, there- 
fore, in water-power a valuable means of driving 
machinery, and it now becomes a commercial and 
engineering j^roblem how best to adapt it to the 
special requirements. Wind-power does not offer 
the same advantages, as it is variable in its action, 
and the windmill does not yield much more than 
about 30 per cent, of the energy of the current of 
air impinging upon the sails. 

In some countries where coal is not found, or is 
scarce, or of poor quality, nature has been lavish 
in water-power. Norway and Italy are in this 
jDosition, and it is likely that any changes from 
steam haulage-power on railways to electric motors 
will first come into use in these countries. America, 
with its abundance of coal and water-power, has 
utilised the energy of both to a great extent ; and 
in Germany the flow of the Bhine, whether in river 
or waterfall, has for long contributed to the pro- 
duction of power for driving machinery. 

Our own country has, on its western side at 
least, a high rainfall, amounting in parts of the 
mountainous districts to fully a hundred inches 
annually. That a large part of this rainfall runs to 
waste is obvious after every storm, as we see our 
rivers coming down in flood, and in many cases 
some of our larger lakes rise from two to three feet 
after a day or two of heavy rain. Even this storm- 
water, if it could be suitably stored, would give 
many thousand millions of gallons, which might 
be turned to account. 

In former days it was often inconvenient to place 
the desired machinery near the water-power site; 
but now, since the great development of electrical 
transmission, we may place the turbines and 
d}Tiamds at the site and convey the electrical 
current by wire for miles from the source. The 
advantage of any store of water depends upon the 
elevation of the site, so as to give what is called 
‘ head ^ or ‘ fall.’ It is on account of the small head 
generally obtainable from tidal action that so little 
has been done in the utilisation of this change of 
level of the sea around our coasts. To most of the 
lakes in the hilly districts this difficulty does not 
apply, and it is the business of the engineer to 
design suitable means to take advantage of what 
fall can be got. The temptation to use coal has 
been very great, as through its combustion and the 
raising of steam we can, by the burning of two or 
three pounds of coal, get a power known technically 
as a ‘ horse-power,’ or five hundred and fifty pounds 
raised through one foot in one second ; whereas, in 
general, the finding of a suitable site and gathering- 
area or stream whereby water-power may be obtained 
is often difficult. 

If water-power is to be made commercially 
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serviceable in tliis country the storage reservoirs 
must be inexpensive. We must, therefore, look to 
the lakes and streams lying in the wilder parts 
of the districts of high rainfall ; the lakes being 
preferably narrow at their lower or outlet ends, so 


as to reduce the expense of wall or embankment, 
and situated so as to be as near to the site of the 
proposed working centre as possible in order to 
lessen the distance over which the power is to be 
transmitted. 


MY BOOK. 


LA Bensted. 


By Clae. 

BLACK winter’s morning, all the 
earth bound in frost that had lasted 
a week, and now a piercing wind 
carrying small, sharp hail. 

Standing by a blazing fire look- 
ing idly across the room out of the 
French window, 1 saw something blown along the 
path. To me then it seemed like a small bundle 
of draggled black alpaca ; but I had a suspicion that 
it was some feathered creature, and I was soon out 
by the glass doors and running along to the end of 
the jDath. There, entangled in the hedge, Avas the 
object I had seen. As I bent down I saw there Avas 
a large beak and a feeble movement of long feathers. 

Soon it Avas in my hand, and I Avas back again in 
the Avarm room. I found I AA^as the possessor of a 
rook : one Aving between his legs, and both Avings 
heavy Avith ice, icicles hanging from his breast- 
feathers, his feet SAVollen, the toes AAdthout nails, 
and they had been bleeding. I gently moved the 
Aving from between the legs, and found it was 
broken. 

The bird lay quietl}^ on his back in my hand ; 
and, after examining his starved body, my eyes 
encountered his — Avide-open, deep-set, and shreAA^d. 
He had Avatched all my movements, and noAV Ave 
gazed at each other. 

‘ Poor dear chap ! ^ I said ; and, talking to him 
softly, I carried him to the kitchen for food. 

His icicles Avere melting, and Avater AA^as dripping 
from my hand. As luck Avould have it, our cook 
Avas cutting up meat for beef- tea. He saAV Avhat she 
Avas engaged upon before I did, and made a sudden 
movement, his eyes fixed on the meat. I gave him 
several pieces, he taking them from my hand and 
SAvalloAving eagerly. The strange part AA^as that he 
seemed perfectly tame. 

Drying him in a duster, I Avent from the kitchen, 
and met a member of the family coming in at the 
front door. He looked at my A^ery dilapidated rook, 
and urged me to let him kill it ; but the shrewd, 
bright eyes so full of vitality Avere looking into 
mine, and I turned, taking him to my bedroom to 
liave him to myself. 

When I put him on the floor the broken AAung got 
betAveen his legs, so I picked liim up and cut the 
feathers quite short, and again put him doAvn. He 
scuttled under the bed, and I sat doAvn quietly 
aAvaiting events. Soon I heard a movement ; and 
at the head of the bed, pushing the A^alance on one 
side, came the large beak and bright eyes— very out 


of place, of course, I kneAA". In a little time he 
came into the middle of the room, but not Avith the 
jamity straddle of his kind ; he seemed to tumble 
over and over, then lay on his side, and I said in 
my heart, ‘ Ah, yes ; death Avill be the kindest 
thing.’ 

I took him up • but, instead of haAdng him killed, 

I put some zinc ointment on the sore feet and laid 
him on soft flannel in a basket, giving him also a 
little more meat and some biscuit. I must tell .hoAV 
hurt his beak Avas ; it closed just at the tip, but 
arched up at each side so that one could see through. 
The mischief Avas done by hammering on the frozen 
earth. 

In the morning, after resting passively in my 
room all night, he took food from my hand and 
AA^ater from a spoon that I just put in at the side of 
his beak ; but, finding he Avas thirsty, he opened the 
beak for me to pour it in. I could see it Avas not 
looking quite so out of shape, and eventually it 
became as it should be. 

Coming to my room about noon, I foimd him 
huddled up on the edge of the basket and making a 
feeble attempt at preening. The next day he sat in ^ 
the palm of my hand and ran his beak betAveen each 
finger in a caressing manner, and I have no doubt 
Avhatever he meant it for a caress. I stroked him 
and called him Jim ; and later on, Avhen Ave Avere 
real friends, he used to make a noise to attract my 
attention — a sound Avithout opening his beak, a sort 
of croak, but pleasanter, and I got to knoAv it Avell. 

Some months passed, and he liA^’ed in a blackbird’s 
cage. He could sit on a j)erch, but neA-er A^ery 
firmly. I carried him about in my hand in the 
garden and took him to visit a raA^en kept in a 
disused stable. They used to jDlay Avith each other’s 
beaks ; but I mistrusted the raven. I saAv he had 
a strong inclination to get hold of Jim’s body ; and 
AA^en his feathers Avere not raised on his head I 
could see in his flattened skull the cruel bird of 
prey. So I held Jim in my hand ; but, at the 
earnest solicitation of my brother, aaLo pleaded the 
loneliness of Jack, I alloAved Jim to be put in a 
AAdred-off j)art of the stable. He lived there tAVO 
months, a most Avretched bird, and I took him aAvay 
and put him in his cage again, hanging it often in 
the sun. He Avas content ; but he aa^s happiest in 
my room on a table by the AvindoAV ; and one day 
AAEen I AA^as doAvnstairs I heard a curious guttural 
sort of chortle, something like a starling’s note ; and, 
stealing to the door of my room, I looked in, and there 
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was Jim on liis jDercli with, neck outstretched and 
his still very dilapidated figure in joyous attitude. 

I watched himj and felt that my bird was haj)py. 
Then, drawing near, I put my hand in the cage. 
He was on it at once, caressingly putting his beak 
between the fingers. 

Besides this, I have only once heard a rook make 
a similar chortle — a song, I suppose ; it was in an 
elm-tree near the house, and he was in the attitude 
of a singing-bird. 

Now comes the time when Jim distinguished 
himself, and claimed the gratitude of the elder 
members of the house, who had always slighted 
him, and taunted me with his ugliness. Yes, Jim 
saved the silver and 2Dut the thief to flight. 

One night I placed him on a table that stood on 
the landing near my open door. I was roused from 
sleep by Jim calling me with his peculiar sound, not 
opening his beak — the sound I knew so well. It 
was not loud, but as I did not fully rouse myself it 
became more em^fiiatic, one note following quickly 
on another. At last, becoming quite awake, I sat 
uj) in bed and called out, ‘ Jim ! ’ 

Then in the lower part of the house there was 
a confused sound, a rushing of wind ; finally a 
door banged, and all was still. I heard cook get 
up and strike a light ; but she evidently returned 
to her bed. Jim was silent. I slid down in my bed 
again, and went to sleej). 

I was awakened in the early morning by cook 
rushing into my room very excitedly, crying out 
that the house had been broken into ; the 2)late that 
should be in the dining-room was lying on the 
kitchen floor half rolled up in a towel, food was 
gone out of the larder, and other things were on the 
scullery floor. 

So my rook had heard the stealthy creeping about 
that we had not, he had roused me, and my calling 
‘Jim!^ had frightened the burglar. He acted as 
sentinel to us, as he had done for many years, I 
should fancy, to his flock of comrades. 

Then the end of Jim ? It was a cruel and violent 
one : the raven got him at last. His jealousy at 
seeing the gentle bird loved and petted often put 
him in a rage. He was, and is still, a treacherous 
creature, nipping my finger till the skin is cut and 
bleeding. 

I am often reminded of Jim, for at some time 
every day a flock of rooks settle near the house, and 
they busily hunt for acorns under the oaks : over a 
hundred I can count. I love to see them ; but a 
rook’s face is not pretty, for at the base of the bill, 
extending half-way down, is a grayish covering, 
described by ornithologists as a Svarty scurf’ — 
not a nice description — and also called a scaly 
skin. There are no slender feathers covering the 
nostrils; those of the raven are like bright black 
threads an inch in length, growing downwards on the 
polished black and curved beak. Then Jack is very 
handsome, and Jim was not ; even under his chin 
this disagreeable whitish skin occurred. But the 
rooks are lovely in their plumage : black with 


blue and violet reflections. Their walk, too, is so 
quaint. 

They appear very much at home here, and last 
spring a pair of them began to build a nest in one 
of the big oak-trees. The nest was built in sjpite of 
great oiDposition and much good advice from more 
experienced couples. The oak is not thought the 
right tree to build in by rooks ; the elm and beech 
are better on account of the twigs being more 
pliable, I believe. 

A little distance away across the road were eight 
or nine elms, and a coiqfie were building in one ; 
this couple were most anxious to get our pair away, 
and were constantly flying over to reason and argue. 
One afternoon they appeared to pull at the nest, 
although the hen was on it. In the morning I went 
out to see if they were still there. I saw the hen on 
the nest, but she was not sitting down close ; the 
husband was perching quite near, and both looked 
most dejected. As I gazed up at them he uttered a 
caw — a very cheerless caw : there seemed a sob in it. 

I longed for them to stay and found a rookery ; 
but I thought if they were going to be so depressed 
they would soon depress me. I walked thought- 
fully away to the house. Scarcely had I got to the 
garden when I saw the elm-tree couple bustling 
over, with quick flapping of wings and loud caws. 
They settled beside my pair, and their reasonings 
and arguments were this time crowned with success, 
as all four sailed away to the elms, and soon another 
nest was built beside that of the elm-tree coujfle ; 
and the four spent a happy, busy summer. 

The nest that was built in folly and ignorance 
remains in the oak. 


HIS MAJESTY THE BABY. 

His eyes of clear and cloudless brown, 

His hair a soft and silky down, 

His face the sweetest, all must own : 

You recognise him, maybe ? 

We know but one such words could suit. 

But one whose will is past dispute. 

Whose sovereign law is absolute : 

His Majesty the Baby ! 

No mightier monarch e’er was known. 

His right divine we gladly own, 

For it is based on love alone : 

A right which knows no maybe. 

A sceptre this we gladly kiss. 

And own our saddest moment this : 

When for the briefest space we miss 
His ^Majesty the Baby. 

We know not what before him lies, 

What shall await him — smiles or sighs, 

A stormy path, or sunny skies : 

These things may not or may be. 

Whate’er the great Unknown shall bring, 

We fear it not while we can sing 
With trustful hearts, Grod save our King, 

His Majesty the Baby ! : 

r A. Charles Hamilton. 
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THE POACHER. 

By Alfred Wellesley Rees. 1 

PART IL j 

a public cliaracter ; be cannot move in secret j 

He fondly imagines, liowever, tliat be is but an \ 

ordinary individual, exciting no unusual interest — j 

a nonentity as far as bis neigbbours are concerned — j 

and therefore takes little pains to conceal bis move- | 

ments and bis opinions. Not that it would make -j 

a difference if be were more discreet. There are 1 

eyes behind every hedge, behind every window- I 

blind, at the keyhole of every door ; for the soul of 
village life is gossip. 

The folk of the moorland district where Philip 
lived spend an altogether different existence from j 

that of tlie villagers. Either because of force of 
circumstances or by their own predilections, they 
dwell in almost untrodden wilds. It is not difficult 
for the observant eye to detect these lonely people 
when they arrive in the valley for one of their 
]Deriodical market-da}^ visits. They seem to be of 
a race different from the folk of the lowlands. The 
men are generally tall, gaunt athletes, with black 
hair, thin lips, and dark, mysterious eyes ; the 
women are proud and reserve^ as if conscious of 
superior birth, and yet jDainfully aware that their 
gOAvns are not made by the little dressmaker who 
expounds the intricate laws of fashion to all and 
sundry of her sex in our immediate neighbourhood. 

Rarely, whether at home or among their friends in 
the market, do the moorland farmers display a love 
of animated talk. No gossh^-shop exists on the 
hills; and the j)^iblic-house at the cross-roads is 
beyond the outskirts of the moor. Sometimes a 
shepherd on his rounds will lift the latch and come 
into the kitchen of the farmstead for a basin of 
warm broth and an hour’s desultory conversation ; 
and, more rarely, a keeper will call for his weekly 
suj)j)ly of butter and cheese, or seek refuge from a 
driving storm. 

The life of the moorland farmer is hard and 
strenuous, leaving little time for recreation, except 
in the long winter nights, when the hours drag 
slowly b}’’. Then the lonely man longs for some 
Iso. 274. —VoL. VI. [All Rights Reserved.] Feb. 2S, 1903. 
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ETURNING homeward along the 
rugged moorland road after a day 
spent among the grouse, I have often 
looked far across the wide expanse 
of bog and upland, veiled in the 
gathering gloom, to count the glim- 
.. mering lights in the distant, scattered farmsteads; 
but for miles on my way not a single human being 
■ have I met. Sometimes, however, as I journeyed 
on under the starlit dome of the August night, the 
greeting of a solitary shepherd or keeper has come 
from the surrounding darkness of the moor, where, 
among the dim forms of sheep grazing on the sky- 
line or resting in the shelter of the rough, uneven 
banks and ridges of the heathery waste, the figure 
of the watcher has loomed ghostlike and indistinct. 
At such times the loneliness has strangely oppressed 
me. To my mind, indeed, the characteristic melan- 
choly of the Celtic temperament has seemed the 
natural outcome of a life sj^ent in the great soli- 
tude of a moorland wilderness. 

Our villagers, living in the distant valley, do 
not lead a monotonous life. Even while labouring 
during the day they often enjoy each other’s com- 
panionship ; and when work is over they generally 
collect in large groups about the roads and lanes, or 
on the bridge, to discuss their own affairs and criticise 
their neighbours’ doings. In the long winter nights 
the cottage homes of certain notables in village 
society become gossip-shops, such as Marged’s cmoc- 
y-glcqj, ‘the mound of the tale-bearers,’ where the 
women’s tongues are ever busy ; while their hus- 
bands gather in the cosy kitchen of the inn, and, 
over a favourite local measure knovni as a ‘blue’ 
i' of beer, indulge in lengthy arguments on varied 

topics : horses, sheep, sporting dogs, fox-hunting, 

; otter-hunting, salmon-fishing, ploughing, cricket, 

; preaching, the last Calan Hen concert, and the last 

i big funeral-feast, where an ample supply of ciorio re-. 

I strained or stimulated the grief of the assembled 

i ‘ mourners. Each member of the community is 
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indoor hobby which might be to him an additional 
source of income; and, thus longing, falls asleep 
before the crackling fire. His farm is extensive ; the 
land is poor; so he must needs walk many miles 
each day to look after the welfare of his stock, and 
must delve unweariedly to secure an average yield 
of corn and root-crop. As the years pass, the soli- 
tude gradually claims him for its ovm. He becomes 
a child of Hature, like the hare or the grouse — a 
wildling of the sunshine, the mist, the tempest, and 
the snow ; and while he roams over the heather or 
follows the plough he is for ever turning some 
problem over and over in his mind : the solitude 
teaches him to think. Take him from the furrow, 
seek to show him the beauty of a pure and simple 
religion, send him into the heart of some great city : 
if all this could be accomplished he might become 
a great social reformer, vdth a voice crying from 
the wilderness, filled with the charm of the simple 
life back yonder on the moorland, filled also with 
the store of his lonely musings, and, plain of lirag, 
a constant, vehement rebuker of the luxury and 
recklessness and artificiality of modern life. 

Such were the people among whom Philip lived, 
or rather whom he occasionally ^dsited in their 
homesteads. If he borrowed an idea, it was from 
them, or from lanto the old gillie, or from the little 
girl whose innocent friendship — belonging to a later 
part of my story — was the joy and solace of his 
declining years. 

For many the name of poacher has a sinister 
meaning, and is applicable only to a certain class of 
men who are among the dregs of society, the un- 
scrupulous enemies of the game-laws, the dreaded 
foes of even the stoutest-hearted keeper. These 
men are supposed to enter the coverts prepared to 
resist, at any cost and without the slightest com- 
punction, all attempts at capture. They are branded 
as criminals of the lowest type, akin to thieves and 
house-breakers. Unfortunately, near large manu- 
facturing toums, landowners are generally right 
in maintaining such harsh opinions; their keepers 
contend against frequent raids organised by men 
whose daily work is so monotonous that it fosters 
a craving for violent excitement. These men 
delight in law-breaking, and regard a poaching 
affray as sport, just as they would a prize-fight or 
rabbit-coursing for a wager. They are treated 
sternly by the law, and deservedly so. There is, 
however, a Avide difference between them and even 
the worst of the poachers to be found in an agri- 
cultural district. 

As far as experience has taught me, Philij) occu- 
pied a unique position. He was a poacher first of 
all because he loved the night-side of nature with 
a consuming passion. Doubtless by some bitter 
fate that in early life had warped his finest feelings, 
his soul had been driven in on itself. A strange 
melancholy had veiled his character. He, who 
might have been a genial, broad-minded squire 
and an idol of the country-side, was an outcast. 
The current of events had been too strong for him. 


though, withal, he possessed the instincts of a 
fighter, battling courageously against adversity, 
persistent and wary to the very end. Some 
heart-string had been strained, and then snapped, 
and from that one great mortal pain he had 
never recovered. At all events, when I arrange 
and examine the trifling details gathered almost 
instinctively from certain incidents in his later 
life, I can come to no other conclusion : the world 
had dealt harshly with him in his youth. 

The success which well-nigh invariably attended 
Philip’s raids on well-stocked coverts was due not 
only to his intimate knowledge of the poacher’s 
craft, but also to a keen and calculating insight 
that frequently discovered in apparently the most 
awkward predicament the surest chance of escape. 

On the largest and most vigilantly preserved 
estate in the valley, the cottage of the head-keeper 
stood in the heart of the woods, beneath a pre- 
cipitous slope covered with oaks and beeches that 
formed a belt between the fir spinney reaching on 
one side to the mansion and on the other to the 
entrance-lodge. The loamy soil of the little grove 
was honeycombed with burrows. A long, narrow 
clover- field stretched from the highest point of 
the hill to the hazel hedgerow on the margin of 
the wood, scarcely more than a hundred yards 
from the keeper’s cottage. 

One summer night Philip, having watched the 
keeper return home from his rounds, determined 
to make himself familiar with the Hay of the 
land’ in the immediate vicinity. He found no 
beaten pathway in the wooded belt on the slope ; 
every sign indicated that the place was seldom 
disturbed. He climbed the ascent, picking liis 
way leisurely and quietly between the holes of 
the warren, and peered over the hedge. The field 
was alive wuth rabbits feeding on the succulent 
herbage, or playing in and out between the grass 
clumps. Retreating to the copse, he carefuUy ex- 
amined the warrens. They were too extensive to 
be netted thoroughly without aid ; and, though he 
had a dozen purse-nets with him, he decided to do 
nothing that night but reconnoitre, and if possible 
devise some scheme for a further expedition. 

Creeping back through the wood, he gained the 
far hedge, and then, making a detour in the 
shadow of the hawthorns, reached the brow of 
the hill. On his way he looked everywhere for 
signs which should influence his future move- 
ments ; but the hedges exhibited no trace of 
human footsteps. To all appearance the hurdle 
in the gap had never been disturbed ; and not a 
single twig had been broken. Philip felt along 
the upper cross-pieces for some scar to indicate 
that an iron-shod boot had scraped away the thin 
bark of the hazel wands as the keeper might 
have leaped from the top of the hurdle ; but 
everything seemed as smooth and well-arranged as 
if the hedger had only that day completed his 
task. The hedgerows skirting the field were so 
thick and thorny that only from the hurdle, the 
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wood, and tlie gateway at the far corner on the 
breast of the hill could a proper view of the 
clover-field be obtained ; the nearest pathway into 
the spinneys led from a stubble about three or 
four hundred yards away. Abundant evidences 
could be adduced to prove that hereabouts the 
land was kept strictly private, as a sanctuary 
whither both furred and feathered game might 
resort ^vithout dread of interference. 

With interest more than ever aroused, Philip 
again passed cpiietly through the wood. On the 
lower branches of the trees roosting pheasants 
had taken up their quarters for the night. As 
the x^oacher moved through the fern-brakes on the 
outskirts of the wood, the clear, musical call of 
the partridge, like a x^rovokingly scornful challenge 
to all prowling enemies, reached the wanderer’s 
ears from the stubbles beyond the clover. Though 
the temptation to secure a pheasant or two could 
hardly be withstood, Philip, ha^dng by this time 
almost matured his plans, dismissed every thought 
of a raid that night, and resolved that he would 
run no needless risk of spoiling the chances of a 
future expedition. One thing only was necessary 
to ensure the success of his project: he must find 
out the ^ run ^ of the rabbits when disturbed. 

The warrens extended from end to end of the 
grove. Some years ago each burrow had been 
thoroughly ferreted and ‘stopped’ by the keepers 
on account of an outbreak of disease among the 
rabbits ; but the estate had exchanged o'svnership, 
and the grove had been restocked. Though, as far 
as Philip could judge in the darkness, the entire 
warren was inhabited, his knowledge suggested 
that some favourite spot might be found more 
closely tenanted than any other part of the 
wood. He again crept along the hedgerows, 
entered the clover-field from the gate, and walked 
across the hill towards the wood, keejung well 
within the shadow of the hawthorns. At intervals 
he stamped heavily on the ground, bringing his 
heels down sharply and almost simultaneously. 
The reverberating blows • were not unlike the 
alarm-signals given by the bucks to warn their 
companions, and the rabbits hurried away, infusible 
but for the white scuts that gleamed ever3^where 
in the gloom. Philip’s observations in the clover- 
field were now comxDlete, since he had thus made 
the discovery that nearly all the disturbed crea- 
tures had fled for safety to the far corner of the 
grove. The rabbits were far less numerous in the 
adjoining fields; but there also the poacher, as he 
trudged homewards, carefully noted the direction of 
their flight. 

At dawn next day Philip set out for the nearest 
country store, where he purchased some thin but 
strong calico, a reel of coarse thread, a skein of 
thick white silk, a few stout needles, and a knot 
of whipcord. In his cottage, during the greater 
part of the morning, he worked hard. With 
fingers unaccustomed to the task, he made the 
calico into bags, each of which might contain from 


fifteen to twenty rabbits. 'Wlien finished these 
were stained with damp earth to a neutral colour, 
and afterwards placed on the garden hedge to dry. 
He overhauled his large silken sweep-nets, mending 
them wherever necessary, and joined three together 
at the ends so that one large net, sixty yards long • 
and six feet wide, was formed. Such nets he was 
accustomed to use singly for capturing partridges 
as well as ground-game. Three other nets, with 
larger meshes, through which the body of a 
rabbit might easily pass, were also united in one 
of sixty yards length; but this big-meshed net, 
used exclusivel}^ for the special purpose for which 
it had now 'been prepared, was only four feet 
vdde. A ^’■ard or so of whipcord was fastened to 
each of the corners of the nets ; and other pieces 
of cord, twenty feet long, were made- into minia- 
ture guy-ropes for steadying the supports to 
which the nets would be attached. Everything 
being now in readiness, Philip wound the two 
silken nets around him beneath his coat, folded 
the bags and placed them in his voluminous 
X^ockets, laid his fire ready to be rekindled on 
his return, and, snatching up some food for a 
meal on his way, set out for the distant wood. 

On leaving the moorland, he avoided the roads 
and travelled straight across countr^^ till he arrived 
in the grove, just two hours before dusk. To make 
liis raid a complete success it was necessar}’- that the 
nets should be x^laced in position before the rabbits 
came out to feed, so the task was immediately 
begun. He cut down four strong ash saplings from 
the hedge, and carried them to the cover of a dense 
furze-brake above the spinney, where he lopped off 
the twigs — which he afterwards made into pegs for 
the guy-ropes — and tied the upper corners of the 
nets to their supports in such a way that if alarmed 
he could easily sever the cords and make oft' vdth 
the most valuable of his belongings. He now pro- 
ceeded to satisfy himself that no enemy was likely 
to interfere with his plans, and soon ascertained 
that the keeper was busy in the garden of the lodge, 
and that no farm-labourer was in the ux^land fields. 
Returning to his operations, and entering the clover- 
field near where the rabbits had disappeared when 
alarmed, Philix^ placed the big-meshed net in such 
a position that the ash poles supx^orting it could 
hardly be distinguished from the surrounding 
branches. The net with the finer mesh was set up 
twelve inches farther away from the wood, and 
parallel with the other. Both were parallel with 
the hedgerow skirting the wood. The lower edges 
of the nets were then untied, throvm back over the 
top, and held up by forked sticks thrust into the 
ground, so that the rabbits might pass into the field 
from the grove; and the small-meshed net was 
allowed to hang rather more loosely than the other. 
Ever^'thing was done as quietly and expeditiously 
as x^ossible; and last of all the bags were laid out 
ready for immediate use in the thickest recess of the 
furze-brake. 

Philip now hid himself in the middle of a bramble- 
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clump within the wood, and kept a strict lookout 
on the gate, on the hurdle in the gap, and on the 
road hv the keeper’s cottage. Soon the rabbits began 
to steal from the grove into the clover, past the nete, 
till, when the dusk drew on, more than a hundred 
were feeding in the field. Still Philip waited ; the 
time was not yet ripe for his purpose. Presently 
the door of the cottage was heard to open, and 
‘ Yelveteens ’ ap]Deared on tlie road. Taking the 
path to his left, he turned into the fields below the 
gi'ove, and walked down the valley, straight away 
• from the hill. This indeed was luck ; and Philip, 
though knowing that the utmost caution must still 
be observed, laughed quietly as he thought how 
little his enemy imagined what preparations were 
in progress not a hundred 3'ards from his home. 

At last the night grew dark. The crescent moon 
and the twinkling stars were hidden b}^ the drifting 
clouds. The poacher’s opportunity^ had arrived. 
Slowly' and silently’ he descended the steep, turned, 
and came back to the hedgerow near the nets. On 
hands and knees he crawled into the field, and inch 
by inch moved towards the spot where two of the 
ash poles stood. There he loosened one end of each 
net and allow’ed it to hang free. Retracing his steps, 
he crawled along the ditch and loosened the other 
ends. Back again he crept into the wood, then 
made the circuit of the hedgerow, filled his pockets 
vdth stones, and entered the field by the gate. 


Running straight towards tlie nets, and throwing 
the stones in all directions as he ran, he drove his 
prey’ into the toils, till the nets were alive with 
helpless, struggling rabbits which, having bolted 
into the first net, had by’ the momentum of their 
flight thrust the small meshes through the large 
openings in the second net, and so were caught 
in a trap from which escajoe was impossible. 
Philip now gained the hedgerow, passed behind the 
nets, and proceeded .rapidly^ to kill the rabbits. 
When this gruesome task was over, the ash poles 
supporting the ends of the nets were laid, on the 
ground, and the work of removing the spoil was 
commenced. Load after load was borne to the furze- 
brake, till more than eighty rabbits lay^ in heaps 
beneath the bushes. This being done, Philip, wound 
the nets round his body^, removed the ash poles to 
the thicket, and then set about ■ spreading ’ the legs 
of his victims before they’ grew cold and stiff. The 
task was lengthy^, but there was little call for haste : 
he was not likely^ to be discovered- in his well- 
chosen retreat. The remaining hours of the night 
were spent by^ him in conveying his ' welLfilled bags 
to a covert on the borders of the main road. 

Just before dawn a carter vdth a laden wagon 
from the country store appeared in sight — whether 
by accident or arrangement it matters not — and on 
the following day^ the rabbits were exj^osed for sale 
outside the shop of a dealer in a distant town. 


BAEBE OF OEAED BAT 0 IT. 

CHAPTER XrV. — LIFE BELOW GROUND. 



HE rock-doves were still abed when 
Alain crawled into tlieir chamber; 
but he went so softly^ and slid his 
hand so cautiously among them that 
even the robbed ones scarcely’ mur- 
mured. In order to cany with him 
a larger supply he breakfasted on the spot, chipping 
the eggs against his teeth and sucking down their 
contents gratefully^ ; and as he sat and sucked a 
new idea came into his head. He wanted light 
down below to explore with. Here to his hand was 
fuel in any cpiantity. His fingers, as they^ sought 
the still warm eggs, travelled lightly over the twigs 
and dried grass of tlie nests, which felt like the 
top of a haystack. The pungent bed on which he 
lay was comj^osed of the same, mixed with the 
dropxDings of countless generations of birds, lay^er 
on layer, from the time of the Flood. The thought 
of a fire suggested the idea of cooking. In a moment 
Iiis cunning hand had a bird by^ the neck, and 
before it could utter a cry^ the warm little body was 
in his bag. He captured four without moving his 
position, and with as little disturbance to the rest 
as came natural to one who had been cragsman 
before he was sailor. He lay^ and waited till the 
birds woke up and flew out for their day’s W’ork, 
and then he set to work himself, scratching out and 


hurling down the slojie great masses of the tightly 
j)acked accumulations of the y’ears. The dust came 
near to smothering him, and the smell to choking 
him. He sneezed and coughed, and tore and flung, 
till he could do no more without a rest and a 
drink, and then he followed his plunder down 
the slope. 

The avalanche had polluted all the whiteness of 
the rock-curtain, all his tiny channels were choked 
Avith dirt, and all his egg-shell reservoirs smashed. 
It did not matter. He Avould get out of his prison 
that day. So he sought a clean cone and licked it 
dry, and then another and another, till his thirst 
was quenched. Then, taking an armful of fuel and 
his bag of eatables, he carried them to Cadoual’s 
hollow. There he started a blaze, hedged it round 
Avith stones, and in a veiy feAV minutes one of the 
j)lump little rock-doA’'es Avas toasting over the red- 
hot core of the oven. His fuel, so far as it Avas 
composed of dried bird -droppings, burned Avith a 
dull, smouldering gloAV and a most Aullainous odour. 
YHien a flat nest of tAvigs and grass AA’as burning the 
flames shot up into a crackling flare, AA'liich died all 
too speedily’' into the dull-red gloAV again ; but the 
A^ery sight of the fire and the smell of the cooking 
Avere inspiriting after a three days’ dietary of raAv 
eggs and calcareous Avater, and he found himself 
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, - . so ravenous for meat, now tliat it was in sight, that 

he could hardly wait till it was properly cooked. 
The disordered senses of the wounded man seemed 
■' to be stirred by these things also. Once, when 

Alain turned from the fire, he found Cadoual’s eye 
fixed on him with a look which he did not under- 
^ • stand till later. 

*'/ ‘Thou!' groaned the wounded man, then 

• / ■ closed his eyes to shut out the sight, and broke 
once more and half- unconsciously into his husky 
. . . murmur for ‘Water ! water 1' 

‘Have an egg,' said Alain, chipping one and 
. . pouring it down his throat. ‘ When we 've had 
something to 6at I '11 see if I can find water. Do 
[ you know the way out of this cursed hole ?' 

Cadoual only groaned and closed his eyes the 
tighter. ' It was beyond belief and altogether in- 
tolerable. He had killed this man and flung his 
body into the bottomless pit, and here was the 
victim waiting on his murderer, and tending him 
as if he were his own l}rother. But even that was 
nothing to the p)ains he suffered. Every bone in his 
body seemed broken ; every attempt at movement was 
an agony past the bearing; every breath a horror 
of sharp knives piercing his chest and rending his 
■ sides. He groaned because silent endurance was 
beyond him. He cried for water because his throat 
was hard and dry as a board. The bitterness of 
living was. so great that death would have been a 
relief ; for it was not to be believed that anything 
that might come after could be worse than the 
agonies he was suffering. Nothing that could 
happen to his soul could equal the tortures of 
his mangled body. 

, . Alain divided the rock-dove -with his knife, and 
- inserted some choice morsels between the sick man's 
v' , lips. His grinding teeth sucked them in, but his 
throat could hardly swallow them. They had no 
taste to him ; but there was nourishment in them 
all the same. Alain, understanding something of 
his difficulty, broke another egg down his throat, 
and he got on better ; but he ate mechanically and 
'VY'ithout enjoyment, and only because nature and 
hunger were stronger than the feeble will that was 
in him. The stirrings of life that the food awoke 
in him served only to increase his sufferings. 

‘ Water ! water 1 ' was his ceaseless murmur. 

} ' As soon as he had sucked the bones of his fe<ist, 

Alain got up to search for water — and the way out. 
He flung an armful of fuel on the dying fire and 
went back into the front cavern. His eyes were 
becoming accustomed somewhat to the dim light. 
It was as though a great cathedral were lighted 
only by a few narrow slits away up in the roof at 
one end, and as if even those narrow slits were 
shaded by Yenetian shutters with the slats turned 
; down. In the other direction the vaulted roof and 

massive sides melted away into the darkness. He 
could not tell where the roof and sides ended and 
the darkness began. They might end abruptly 
just beyond his sight. They looked as if they might 
run right into the bowels of the earth. 


He shouted to get some idea of the size of the 
chamber, and the tumult that followed startled liim 
as it had done when he laughed. The sound seemed 
as if it would never die away. It bellowed down 
the vast hollow and rolled among its hidden arches, 
and died, and rose like a new voice, and ‘changed 
its tone and its key, and started new sets of sounds 
that buzzed and hummed like ghostly organ-pipes. 
Therefore Alain decided in' his own mind that the 
Xfiace he was in was a very large place, and that, 
unless he hit upon it by chance, his search for the 
outlet might be a matter of considerable time. 

However, he went to woric S3'Stematically, carry- 
ing armfuls of fuel over the rough strewn floor, past 
the tunnel where Cadoual lay, to the farthest point 
from which he could catch the glimmer of the dim 
light in the outer cavern. The window itself he 
could not see; but the outline of the great rock- 
shoulder round which he had turned was faintU 
silhouetted against the twilight be3"ond, and would 
alwa3^s enable him to find his way back. A duU- 
bronze glow streamed across the cavern from the 
fire in Cadoual’s tunnel behind the shoulder ; but 
that might die down, and could not be counted on 
as a landmark. 

Alain lighted a bundle of the slow-burning punk 
at his fire, carried it to the great pile he had 
collected, and stood back, transfixed at the amazing 
sight that started up all round him in answer to 
the flames. Morgat had been the wonder of his 
bo3diood ; but Horgat was a cockle-shell compared 
with this. Such magnificence of domes and arches 
and fluted columns had never even entered into his 
imagination. Columns that sprang from the floor 
and reared themselves be3^ond his sight, smooth 
and white and regular as the deftest chisel could 
have made them ; columns that hung like gigantic 
icicles from the darkness of an invisible roof, in 
awesome S3unpath3^ with those that sprouted from 
the floor to meet them ; and it seemed to him that 
they grew and neared one another as he looked. 
Some were solid throughout their whole length 
from floor to ujDper darkness; some were joined 
b3' the narrowest thread, so that the whole upper 
structure seemed to stand upon a needle-point ; 
and some had not 3'et met, but were divided b3^ no 
more than a hand’s-breadth. The latter were 25er- 
ha2)s the most awful to look at; for, their ujDper 
lengths being hidden, the3^ seemed to swing in the 
dancing light and threatened to fall at 003^ moment. 

The side- walls here also were clothed with strange, 
wild growths of the same white stone : huge 
corded mats, festoons of ro2)es, delicate laceiy of 
creeper and tendril, all interwoven and overlax^ping 
in fantastic 2>i'ofusion, all growing downwards out 
of the U2)per darkness, and where the3" reached the 
floor spreading out over it, as though 1)3^ the super- 
incumbent weight, in rolled-uj) waves and ridges. 
Here and there the matted growth crej^t from pillar 
to 2>illar, and in ^flaces the walls broke awa}^ and 
showed great black ga^DS which doubtless led to 
other caves. As far as his sight could travel, those 
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%voiiderfiil white pillars^ stood ranged in solemn 
silence, some in groups and some in stately solitude. 
He wondered vaguely if liis were the first eyes that 
had ever lighted on them. 

Then, suddenly, as he gazed eagerly round, he, 
was startled hy an impression of stealthy flittings 
among the distant columns ; but a moment’s obser- 
vation told him that they were only the shadows 
of liimseK and the nearer pillars cast by the fire 
upon the more distant ones, and he puslied on eagerly 
to see what more he could before the light died 
out. He went on and on through the pillared 
aisles till he was brought to a stand before a sight 
more wonderful than all the rest, From side to 
side of the cavern ranged a series of narrow columns, 
for all the world like the great organ-pipes in St 
Louis’ at Brest. They were all blood-red, and set 
so close together that he could see no way through. 
He travelled from one side of the cave to the other 
without finding an opening large enough to squeeze 
through, but with a growing desire to see what lay 
beyond, A moment’s consideration would have 
told him that, since the barrier seemed impene- 
trable, there could be no egress that way; but he 
did not stop to think of that, and time pressed. 

Passing his hands round one of the lower cones 
which was not yet fully married to its mate, he 
pulled with all his strength against it; but it 
resisted all his efforts. He raised a hand to the 
pendent pillar above, and it trembled at his touch. 
A swift puU and a run from under, and it broke off 
up above with a sharp crack, falling with a crash 
and strewing the ground vdth splinters. 

He crawled over the cone, and found himself 
in a wide-open space without a iDillar in it. The 
light of the fire behind him set the great organ- 
pipes pulsing red as though they were filled with 
blood. The echoes of the breaking pillar were still 
crashing in the roof when, in the darkness in front, 
there came a sudden splash as of falling water. 
He stopped instantly with a thirst upon him which 
he had not felt a moment before. He stood listen- 
ing, with bated breath and cramng throat, but heard 
no sound except the sharp cracks that still rang in 
the distant hollows of the roof ; and yet he could 
have sworn to that sound of falling water, and the 
sudden thirst was in him still. 


He j)ushed on again across a rougher floor. A 
sudden leap of the flames mirrored the red organ- 
pipes, with bars of fiery gold between them, in a 
great black pool in front. He ran forward, fell 
on his knees, and drank greedily. The water was 
sweet and cold, and he was grateful. 

The sudden fading of the light told him he must 
hurry back; so he drank again, then turned and 
made his way through the rent in the screen. One 
of the objects of his search was attained. Here 
was sweet water in abundance; and, moreover, it 
was evident that the way out of the cavern did not 
lie in that direction. The fire had sunk into a 
glowing heap, and he had to make his way back 
to it with caution, lest a fall against some slender 
pillar should bring it down upon his head. 

Cadoual was still murmuring huskily for water 
when Alain came up to him ; but he had nothing 
in which to bring water, and all he could do was to 
crack a couple of eggs down his throat, and then 
he went on to bring up a fresh supply of fuel. 

Then he clambered up the slope to get a cheering 
glimpse of the Light, and his heart leaped at sight 
of Barbe sitting in the gallery where he had so 
often sat with her. She stood up suddenly as he 
looked, and leaned over to watch something; and 
presently a boat — Jan Godey’s boat: he knew it 
by the new white patch in the brown lug — floated 
across the narrow disc of his mew and made for the 
Light. He could distinguish Sergeant Gaudriol’s 
uniform, and he knew that the search was afoot. 
If only he could have done something — anything — 
to attract their attention ! But he was as helpless 
as a man in his coffin, and he ground his teeth and 
clenched his fists at his impotency. Metres of solid 
rock lay between him and the face of the clifl', 
with only that God-given hole as a connecting- 
link. His chief feeling was one of regret that the 
hole was not larger. 

He saw Gaudriol climb like a great blue beetle 
up the iron ladder, and he saw Barbe waiting to 
receive him in the doorway. He could not see 
her face, indeed, but he knew that it was clouded 
vfith grief and anxiety. He watched till Gaudriol 
clambered slowly back into the boat, and the boat 
skimmed swiftly out of his range. 

{2"o ha continued.) 


TURKEY. 


Constantmople, Saturday, Januaiy 24tli. — The Grand Vizier has instructed the Treasury to cease all payments 

until further orders .^ — ^ Times ^ Telegram. 


|ANKRUPTCY is the only word that 
describes the financial condition of 
Turkey to-day; and this state of 
affairs has been chronic ever since 
1876. YTiat few sources of revenue 
remain free for the use of the 
Government are not sufficient to show a balancing 
Budget ; and when the Government needs even 



paltry sums to make up some deficit or to pay 
pressing petty accounts, all sorts of machinery have 
to be set in motion to raise the money. Sometimes 
the difficulty is overcome by the readjustment of 
some small surplus of an already mortgaged tax, or 
a conversion scheme is worked up by the banks. 
So, somehow, the Treasury coffers are replenished, 
and things go on as before. Hill next time.’ One 
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comer in the crooked road of Turkish finance has 
been turned; but the road is a cuUde-sac — ‘No 
Thoroughfare^ is writ large on its sign-post. This 
road which Turkey is travelling is leading to 
disaster. That the country is in this state is an 
acknowledged fact * but how she reached the stage 
of bankruptcy may be worth inquiry, so that, per- 
chance, some means may be devised to joermit of a 
gradual recovery. 

Before the Crimean war Turkish finance was 
fairly sound, money was plentiful in the country, 
and public credit and trade were good. At that 
time it cannot be said that Russia was in a flourish- 
ing condition, either financially or industrially; 
she had to depend on Europe for almost all her 
manufactured articles. To-day Russia can take 
her place with European nations both as regards 
her credit and her industrial enterprise. 

Why is it, then, that Turkey has fallen so far 
behind Russia ? It cannot be that the inhabitants 
of Turkey are less intelligent than those of Russia. 
The real reason maj^ be found in the fact that, 
whereas Russia has been free to impose any pro- 
tective duties she thought fit, Turke}^ has been 
bound hand and foot by treaties. By reason of 
these treaties, Turkey has been unable to foster a 
single manufacturing interest as Prussia has suc- 
ceeded in doing. The result is, Russia to-day is 
almost independent of Europe for manufactured 
goods, being herself the manufacturer, and by this 
means she has created a large industrial class of her 
own subjects. Turkey, because of the restrictions 
mentioned, has not been able to develop her vast 
resources; and, what is of greater im^Dortance, she 
has not been able to form a technical class. 

It may be said that the Turk, being indolent by 
nature, would not take kindly to any industrial 
pursuit. That the Turkish peasantry in the country 
are, as a class, indolent there is no gainsaying ; 
but this does not apply to such subject-races as the 
Greeks, Armenians, &c., people of great energy and 
intelligence who, with A^ery little training, Avould 
soon become skilled Avorkmen. 

The European PoAvers being interested in supply- 
ing the Turkish markets Avith their goods, it can 
easily be understood that they Avould not do any- 
thing in Turkey’s sjDecial interests; thus all the 
treaties Avere made in the interests of Euroj^e only. 
As Avith Pharaoh of old, Avho did not Avish the 
Israelites to become great, so Europe did not AAush 
that Turkey should become jDowerful. To the 
English public any proposal haAdng a semblance of 
protection is fortliAvith condemned, if the effect is 
not even like holding a red rag to a bull; but 
Avhen dealing Avith an imdeveloped country such as 
Turkey, the methods Avhich suit Great Britain are 
not applicable. 

We have seen many examples of commercial and 
industrial progress in other countries fostered by 
protecth^'e tariffs and subsidies; therefore the con- 
clusion is forced upon us that if Turkey had 
the same free hand as Russia, Germany, Greece, 


Romnania, and even Bulgaria, her financial position 
might become very much improved. ^ALL these 
Continental nations have been able to protect their 
industries, having raAv material to Avork Avith and 
cheap labour, Avhich only needed training. The 
labour market in Turkey is even, more advan- 
tageous than on the Continent generally, and under 
other conditions Ave might have seen British firms 
planting their factories in Turkey instead of in 
Germany, Italy, and Russia. The 8 per cent. 
ad valorem duty on im^mrts is so Ioav that it does 
not leave a sufficient adA^antage for capital to be 
invested ; but if a protective tariff coidd have been 
j)ut in force on such manufactured goods as, say, 
cotton and avooI, in a A^ery few years remunerative 
business Avould have been Avorked iq:), the peojffe 
Avould haA^e become accustomed to industrial Av^'ork, 
and the country prosperous. No doubt some in- 
convenience Avould have been felt for a time; but 
the solid progress of the country avouM have been 
assured. This j^rogress Avould haA'e conduced to 
the social and political advancement of the people, 
and Ave should probably not have heard of the late 
disturbances amongst the Armenians, Albanians, 
and Macedonians. The old adage still holds good : 
‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to' 
do.’ In all probability the different races, through 
common commercial interests, Avould to-day have 
been loyal, united, industrious, and contented sub- 
jects of His Imperial Majesty the Padishaln 

It is the fashion to say that it is an impossibility 
for Christians to live haj^pily under Mohammedan 
rule, and that religious differences are at the root 
of the discontent. There may be some grain of 
truth in this; but the difficulty is not insurmount- 
able. The Turks are A^ery tolerant; they only 
demand that the religion shoidd be hetahli (based 
on a book). Their tolerance is Avitnessed by the 
innumerable schools and churches of aU sects and 
creeds flourishing in the country : Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, Orthodox, and Semitic. 

What may be considered as the greatest stumbling- 
block to the natiA^es is the administration of justice, 
and this department certainly requires drastic re- 
form. The law is good, being similar to that of 
the French Code Naj^oleon; but the delays and 
the deAuous j)rocedure of the law-courts in decid- 
ing questions requiring immediate settlement cause 
great dissatisfaction, and frequently residt in the 
abandonment of just claims. Riunours are current 
that ‘ palm oil ’ is the cause ; but industrial progress 
in the country Avould soon put a stop to such abuses. 
The circumlocutory process could not be tolerated 
Avhen the judges had plenty of business on their 
hands; and Avith increased court-fees and their 
salaries paid regularly, there should be no induce- 
ment to continue the practices complained of. 

Besides the central question of treaty duties and 
restrictions imposed on Turkey, there are many 
other things AA^hich militate against her progress. 
Their name is legion ; but I vnU only cite a feAV — 
for example, the land laws, bad roads, the farming 
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of tLe titlies, and tlie tobacco monopoly. These are 
all very great hindrances ; but perhaps the greatest 
is the land laws. 

As the larger portion of the land is the j>roperty 
of the State, the freehold cannot be bought. It 
can therefore be easily understood why peoj^le are 
loath to invest ca^Dital in agriculture, and millions 
of acres of \drgin soil lie untilled. If a good title 
to these lands were granted to foreigners, immigra- 
tion would at once take place, and the now desolate 
tracts of country might become a smiling garden. 
With immigration, the road question would soon be 
solved; for the immigrants would make them if 
Government did not do so. 

The farming of the tithes is a terrible scourge. 
As the farmer of the tithe only undertakes the 
business Avith a vieAV to profit, it is evident that 
the poor agriculturist is in his power. The tithe- 
farmer is ..armed with full authority by the vcdi 
(governor) of the district, and this is backed up by 
soldiery in case of need. The agriculturist may 
hot lift his crop off the held, nor thrash it, unless 
the tax-gatherer is present, and it often hajDjjens 
that in the interval rain comes on and the crops 
are sadly damaged. To avoid this the peasant has 
recourse to bribing the tax-gatherer, by offering to 
pay him more than his just due in order to secure 
his crop. This is one Avay; but there are many 
others known to the wily extortioner. 

The tobacco monopoly has done no good, but 
an immensity of harm. It has not increased the 
revenue, but has trebled the price of tobacco. The 
grower, however, has not shared in this advance in 
price ; and many gro Avers have been obliged by the 
monopolists to stop the cultiA^ation of the fragrant 
Aveed. Noaa^, in order to groAV tobacco, the land 
must be specially prepared at great cost, just in the 
same Avay as for vineyards. The value of such land 


is five times that of arable land, and all this extra 
value is lost to the OAvner, Avho receives no ‘ compen- 
sation for disturbance.’ It is said that ‘ a coach-and- 
four can be driven through an Act of Parliament.’ 
Well, as under the ‘capitulations’ monopolies in 
Turkey Avere abolished, hoAv is it that this gigantic 
monopoly has been permitted ? That coaching feat 
has evidently been performed here, and a skilful 
driver has been on the box tooling the team! By 
this monopoly thousands of skilled men have been 
throAvn out of Avork, and hundreds of merchants 
have been obliged to give up the tobacco trade. If 
the State Avere receiving great benefit by this mono- 
poly, say in enhanced reA’-enue, there might be some 
argument in its favour; but in the past this has 
not been the case to any appreciable extent. As 
to the shareholders in the company, their position 
can be gauged by the fact that the shares Avhich 
Avere issued at five hundred pounds noAV stand at 
three hundred and fifty, and this after tAventy 
years of monopoly. 

These are some of the causes for the prevailing 
state of affairs; but in making these statements I 
do not Avish to imply that the Turks themselves are 
not mainly responsible. I only Avish to point out 
that they are not solely to blame, and that outside 
pressure has contributed in a large measure to the 
troubles and embarrassment of the country. It is 
believed that it Avould not be long before Turkey 
could resume payment if the Government enjoyed 
the same freedom in exacting import duties as the 
other Continental States, and if, in addition, the 
State lands Avere freely sold to immigrants for 
agricultural puiq^oses. 

Unless considerable changes are effected,' a collapse 
may be expected ; and that calamity Avould lead to 
much serious trouble, in Avhich Europe Avill inevi- 
tably be involved. 


^ORIF COLUMBUS.^ 

By Louis Tracy. 


H Crif ! ’ cried the small boy Avhen 
the toj^most crab of a barrelful 
fell out on the fish- quay, and 
craAvled stiffly amidst the roAvs of 
cod, haddock, and ling sloAvly 
gasping their lives aAvay. 

‘What do you mean by that, Phil?’ demanded 
his amused mother. 

But a live crab and a squirming codfish were 
too immediately interesting to the small boy to 
permit him to speak ; here Avas Avonderland spread 
out before his big blue eyes. He had previously 
seen the sea only from the deck of a P. & 0. 
steamer on the homeAvard voyage from India. 
Eyes, ears, and mouth Avere inadequate to-day ; 
their utmost capacity Avould not permit each iieAv 
sight and sound to be assimilated at once. Marvels 
abounded — gaily painted fishing- cobles, gloriously 


striped in red, Avhite, and blue ; lumbering fisher- 
men in sou’-Avesters, oilskins, and big boots; 
stout old AA^omen in short skirts and knotted 
shaAvls ; the auctioneer Avith his quick patter : 
‘NoAV-then; nice-lot-o’-AAdiitin’. "Wlio says tAVO 
bob ? TAvo-an’-three, tAvo-an’-three, tAvo-an’-six, 
tAvo-an’-nine ; three shillin’. Any advance on 

three? Mrs Yerrill’ Could it be expected 

that any youthful Briton, aged seven, Avould find 
time for mere Avords in the midst of this Avhirl 
of sensation ? 

The fish-market soon came to an end. The 
unAvilling crabs and heedless fish Avere packed in 
crates and carried off to the raihvay station ; and 
a man Avith a hose SAvabbed quay and loiterers 
Avith impartial skill. 

So Phil and his mother Avalked aAvay doAvn the 
pier, to look at the great steamers turning close 
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round the Nab, on the ocean highway ’twixt 
north and south. Then the small boy found 
s]Deech. 

‘Do they all come from the island, mammy?’ 
he asked. 

‘What island, dear, and what are you thinlcing 
of?’ 

‘Don’t you know?’ he cried, with the quick 
petulance of childhood. ‘ I mean the island daddy 
told me about. A man named Grif Columbus 
once sailed out into the sea and found it. Daddy 
said that every man, when he’s growed, goes out 
to look for an island. Some finds nice ones and 
some finds nasty ones ; but everybody finds an 
island.’ 

‘I wish daddy wouldn’t talk such nonsense to 
you,’ laughed Mrs Somers ; whilst three ladies who 
were jDassing heard the boy’s eager explanation, 
and agreed with each other that he was ‘a dear 
little fellow.’ 

The tiny harbour was a delightful place, a narrow 
inlet pent within stone quays and jetties, with 
ropes and chains swinging from the low wooden 
rails, with steei^ ladders let into the huge tiers 
of masonry, and with flights of worn steps, bright 
yellow on top, and dark green where the tide 
washed them, leading to the strips, of sand laid 
bare by the ebb. Fishing-cobles and smaller boats 
swung idly on the water. Phil wondered how 
the ]nen got into them, until he saw a white-haired 
fisherman pull steadily on a' rope reeved through a 
block fastened to the stout railing, when, lo ! one 
of the heavy boats commenced to move, all by 
itself, to the side of the pier. In half-a-iiiinute it 
bumped against the stones beneath, and the fisher- 
man, now holding both strands of the rope, let 
himself down into the coble. Then he untied a 
short cord which fastened the boat to the cable, 
got out the oars, and pulled rheumatically up the 
harbour until he disappeared beneath the swing- 
bridge. 

So that was the way to do it, was it? Phil 
was deeply interested. 

Mrs Somers had met a friend, and the two 
ladies gossiped. 

‘ It is so delightful to be home again ! ’ exclaimed 
Mrs Somers. ‘ We came back last year ; but my 
husband was sent at once to the Tmnsvaal, and 
all my ^Dlans were spoiled. I had so looked for- 
ward to a quiet life in England after eight years 
in India. But his battalion was ordered home 
two months ago, and here he is now, safe and 
sound. Philip retires as soon as peace is declared, 
so I really believe my troubles are ended.’ 

‘I hope so, my dear,’ agreed the other woman, 
‘though I am older than you, and I haven’t 
reached that stage yet.’ 

‘Mammy,’ cried the small boy, ‘where does 
the tide come from?’ 

‘ I am afraid I must follow your father’s example 
and tell you it comes from the island,’ she said 
smilingly. 


Her companion took up the parable. 

‘The island out there is called Holland,’ she 
said. ‘Holland, where the Boers come from.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ said Phil, upon whom a great light 
broke suddenly. 

Then the ladies fell to discussing the increasing 
difficulty of obtaining good servants. 

At luncheon, in the big hotel on the cliff, Phil 
wrestled with a problem. At last he propounded 
it to his father. 

‘Daddy,’ he said, ‘if a man takes a Union- 
jack and sticks it on an island — after he finds 
the island, I mean — that is England, isn’t it?’ 

Several people laughed. 

‘’Pon my honour,’ agreed the major, ‘I don’t 
think Mr Chamberlain could have stated the 
method more precisely.’ 

A sour-faced person, who was noted in the 
hotel by reason of his ostentatious perusal of the 
Daily News, quoted severely : ‘ “ Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings shall ye learn wisdom.”’ 

‘You seem to have deferred the operation,’ said 
Mrs Somers sweetly. 

A grin went round the table. 

‘ Your little boy is a smart youngster, no 
doubt, madam ; but you would hardly contend 
that his policy should be that of Great Britain,’ 
was the answer. 

‘My little boy has seen the British flag flying 
in so many parts of the Avorld that he naturally 
believes in its power,’ came the quick retort. 

An American visitor broke in with a staccato 
comment : ‘ It appears to me that the only place 
where Englishmen are shy about waving the 
Union-jack is in England itself.’ 

Phil wondered why this cut-and-thrust argu- 
ment had arisen so suddenly. His active brain 
was filled with a great undertaking, and he had 
no room for further thought. The day passed, 
and the child was so unusually thoughtful that 
his mother would have experienced some alarm 
were it not for the undiminished vigour of his 
appetite. At bedtime he explained that he might 
be ‘hungry in the night.’ With a smiling pro- 
test, Mrs Somers allowed his governess-nurse to 
give him a stock of apples and biscuits. Phil 
kissed them all ‘good-night,’ and snuggled up 
in his cot, whilst Major and Mrs Somers, fol- 
lowed by the maid a few minutes later, went 
to the saloon to hear the band. 

They remained there two hours, and by chance 
the nurse accomjDanied them to the hotel. It 
was a fine evening, though dark, for there was 
no moon, and the heavy banks of cloud scurrying 
to the south-east showed that a stiff breeze was 
blowing from the land, though the town itself 
was screened by the high moors. The tide was 
going out. The sidelong glint of the toy light- 
houses at the entrance to the harbour showed 
that there was yet sufficient depth of water to 
float any of the coasting craft or larger fishing- 
vessels which frequented the i)oi‘t. Many miles 
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away, in the black void of the sea, an occasional 
= tiny speck shone like a star. Mrs Somers knew 
that these \Yere the mast-head lights of steamers. 

‘ How strange it is,’ she confided to her 
husband as they stood for a little while in the 
porch of the hotel to permit him to exhaust 
the better end of a cigar, Ho xnctnre up beneath 
each of those glimmering dots the great hull of 
a vessel, full of men, machinery, and cargo, 
steadily j)loughing its way through the pathless 
water, depending solely on a trembling needle 
in the compass, and regarding the mass of the 
land as we regard the ship : an invisible cer- 
tainty, marked only by an occasional lantern!’ 

The soldier smiled. ‘ You are dreamy to-night,’ 
he said. ‘ I know now where Phil gets his quaint 
fancies from.’ , 

‘By the way, that reminds me’ 

A white-faced nurse rushed to them, fluttered 
and tremulous. Master Phil was not in his 
room. He had risen and dressed himself, taken 
his apples and biscuits, and no one knew where 
he was. Inquiry among the hotel servants made 
them no wiser. An agonised search of the 
corridors and public rooms elicited no new fact. 
Soon the whole clifi^ was aroused. Even the 
sour-faced gentleman was eager for tidings, and 
was the first to hint that the police should be 
informed. Mrs Somers, livid with anxiety, dis- 
covered that the boy had taken with him a 
Union-jack, purchased for sixpence a few days 
earlier, and her mother’s heart suggested a tan- 
gible possibility. Phil’s references to the island, 
the question he addressed to his father during 
lunch, put a dreadful idea into her mind. Per- 
haps he had gone down to the harbour and 
endeavoured to climb into a boat. Poor lady I 
she had not paid heed to the wa^^s of fishermen. 
Even yet she was far from guessing the terrible 
truth. 

Her surmise put the searchers on the right 
track. A policeman started the pier loungers on 
an investigation, and it was quickly discovered 
that the coble Endeavour^ No. 313 WY, was 
missing from her moorings. The men of experi- 
ence scouted the idea that a boy aged seven — the 
child of a visitor — could have hauled the. boat to 
the quay-side, slid down the ropes, and cast the 
coble loose. 

‘ Why, nia own bairn couldn’t ha’ done it,’ 
exclaimed the owner. Yet his own bairn was 
soundly thrashed on the following Tuesday for a 
successful effort. 

YHiatever the explanation, the Endeavour had 
vanished, and what was more, she must have 
drifted out to sea. The maritime population was 
rendered much more alert by this fact than by 
the disappearance of a youngster. The coble was 
^v^orth over fifty pounds, and here was a frenzied 
stranger oftering any money to those who found 
the boat, for Mrs Somers’s theory now possessed 
her husband. 


Within five minutes half-a-dozen craft were 
manned and had hoisted their brovTi sails before 
the favouring wind, whilst a steam-tug was casting 
oft’ from the wharf behind the bridge in response 
to the- fierce energy of her stokers. 

Out into the night they went, imtil a grovdng 
gale forced the cobles to run back for safety. 
They drojoped in singly during the small hours, 
each with the same negative result. The town, 
cliffs, and sands had been scoured long since, 
and hope now centred in the efforts of the tug. 
At dawn she was sighted on the horizon, 
battling against heavy waves, but helped some- 
what by the incoming tide. She drew near, and 
the chief officer of the Coastguard turned sym- 
pathetically to Major Somers, after a prolonged 
stare through a telescope. 

‘The coble has not been found, sir,’ he said, 
‘nor have they any news, or they would have 
whistled long since.’ 

The unfortunate soldier waited until the steamer 
entered the harbour and answered the hail of a 
Coastguard-man ; then he walked slowly and sadly 
to the hotel and put his arms around the sobbing 
woman he found there. 

Phil was reall}' surprised by the ease with 
which his adventure progressed. He was out of 
bed before his nurse quitted the hotel. He 
dressed himself quite carefully in his sailor-suit, 
secured his store of provisions, grasped his Union- 
jack and a toy sword, and waited a favourable 
opportunity to slip out of the hotel unseen, by 
way of the servants’ door. 

After that he had no difficulty whatever. The 
jDarticular coble he selected for his enterprise was 
moored close to an unfrequented At first 

it seemed tliat the heavy boat would never yield 
to the pull of his sturdy little arms ; but it is 
in j)ulling that a child can exert its maximum 
strength, and at last the Endeavour began to 
creejD close to the wall. It was ever so . far 
beneath, and very dark down there ; but the 
brave soul never faltered. He tied flag and sword 
to the white cord of his whistle, gras^Ded both 
ropes, and essayed the descent. He learned 
immediately that the rough stones might be made 
to serve as ste^^s vdth the siqDport of the rope. 
Eeally this was so simple that nurse might do it, 
though she was so dreadfully' afraid of sliding 
down' banisters. Tlie knot, too, that tied the rope 
in the boat to the cable stretched across the 
harbour could be unfastened as quickly as a shoe- 
lace. All you had to do was to pull the end, 
and — behold 1 — ^you were off. 

The coble soon caught the pace of the tide, 
and drifted out into the fairway. Her mast was 
not lowered, and her sail lay all ready for 
hoisting. Her heavy oars rested along the 
thwarts, and a six-foot rudder-board was placed 
close to the stern. Phil neither knew the nature 
of this appliance nor could he ship it were he a 
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fislierman’s son ; but the sail and oars he quite 
understood. By hauling at a rope with all his 
might the heavy canvas began to rise, and the 
wind, getting beneath, helped the efforts of the 
youthful navigator. 

By this time the coble was nearing the entrance 
to the harbour, and several people who saw the 
boat and noted the slow hoisting of the sail 
imagined that some fishermen Avere going out, 
though the observers Avere surprised, as it AA^as a 
Saturday night. 

Soon the Endeavour Avas travelling at a spanking 
pace. Try as he might, Phil could not get the 
sail higher than one-third of the AA^ay up the 
mast, and it bellied out in front like a flying jib. 
At last he fastened the rope to a seat, and tried 
to mend matters by hauling on another rope 
fastened to the bottom of the sail. But, in the 
absence of the rudder, this manoeuvre only served 
to sleAV the boat round on to the x^ort tack, and 
caused her to heel over considerably. After 
scaring himself someAvhat, Phil decided to let 
the sail behave in its oaaui Avay, and the coble 
pronix)tly straightened herself before the A\dnd. 
The child did not knoAv that his attenq^t to 
control the heavy sheet probably saved his life. 
Bight in the track of the speedy craft lay the 
Bell Buoy and a huge reef. His chance deflec- 
tion of the course carried him safely x^ast these 
obstacles ; and iioav, indeed, he AA^as bound direct 
for the ‘island of Holland,’ distant tAA^o hundred 
and fifty miles as the croAV flies. 

The Endeavour Avas, of course, a sx^lendid sea- 
boat, roomy, deex^, high forAvard, and Avell 
ballasted Avith heavy stones. The extraordinary 
manner in AAdiich her sail aa^s set kex)t her 
straight before the AAund, and also kex^t her nose 
Avell doAvn. At tAvo miles from the coast Phil 
looked back and saAV the roAVs of lamps on the 
saloon, the small red lanterns that marked the 
tAvo piers, and the tAvo great eyes of the light- 
houses loAver doAAui the coast marking the headland 
round AAdiich the steamers turned. Suddenly these 
latter, being red like those on the x^i^^s, became 
AA^hite. Hoaa", AA^asn’t that funny ? Of all the odd 
things a boy could see, this raxiid change in 
colour of the big lanq^s AA^as the oddest ! 

Then he heard a loud splash in front. It 
couldn’t be the island ! Perhaps it AAns a fish 1 
Was he already among the cods and the crabs? 
Oh, this Avas fine ! What a story he could tell to 
daddy AA^hen it AA^as all oyer, and the British flag 
AA^aved over the Boers ! The splashes became 
regular and angry, for the Endeavour hit the 
rising sea viciously. Alongside the racing boat, 
driven forAA^ard noAv as no fisherman Avould haA^e 
cared to drive her, Avhite things jumped up 
quickly and vanished in the darkness. Once the 
coble dipped heavily, and a cloud of sx)ray dashed 
over her, drenching the child to the skin. It AA^as 
very cold. What a pity he had not brought his 
overcoat ! Mother alAA^ays told him to take an 


overcoat if the Aveather threatened to be bad j but 
it was quite fine AABen he left the hotel. 

Hoav far AA^as it to the island? 

Pour miles from land the Endeavoicr Avas 
exx^osed to the full force of AAund and AA'aA’'e. 
Any ordinary boat Avould have needed bailing by 
this time ; but the gallant coble AA^as scarcely 
Avetted throughout, so beautiful Avere her lines 
and so high her 

At last the AA'histling of the gale, and the 
crash AAutli AAdiich the boat ploughed her way 
through oxqiosition aaBIcIi the rig of her sail 
AAmild not permit her to climb, aAVoke in the 
child an uneasy consciousness that things AA^ere 
not right. He looked shoreAA^ard again. The 
AAdiite lights of the headland Avere dimly visible 
through the spindrift snatched from the surface 
of the sea. All the other lights had vanished. 
Then there came to him from out the trembling 
darkness the demon of doubt ; and Avith doubt 
came fuller remembrance. His daddy had said 
that a man ahvays found the island ‘ AA^hen he 
AA^as groAA^ed.’ Phil AA^as not groAved yet. Perhaps 
little boys never found an island ; and mammy 
must haA^e missed him by this time. Could he 
eA^er get back to her? Hoav should he control 
this leaping, quivering thing, darting so fast into 
the aAAfful mystery of night and ocean that abeady 
the lanq^s on shore had passed from sight? But 
his AA’as a brave little heart. With desperate 
fingers he stroA^e to undo the knot AABich fastened 
the sail-rope to the seat. He failed. The spray 
and the stiff strain of the mast had Avelded the 
strands in a manner that Avould have defied a 
sailor. A knife alone could soWe the difficulty. 

‘ Oh Crif ! ’ he cried AvBen he realised that he 
AA^as helpless. 

Of death the child kneAV nothing. He under- 
stood quite clearly that his father had been 
engaged in a AAnr in AA^hich men fought and Avere 
killed ; - but the AA^ords had no real meaniug for 
him. When he sleAV a tin soldier AAuth a Avooden 
shell from a sx^ring cannon, the stricken AAnrrior 
AA^as soon fit for duty again. But to be dead — 
to cease to be — aa^s a x^ossibility not Avithin the 
cognisance of his busy existence. Nevertheless, 
AAutli a neAv-born fear of the unlinown in his 
heart, he recalled his mother’s Avords : ‘ Whenever 
you are in sorroAV or suffering, Phil, you must 
learn to pray. As you groAv older, the more 
need you aaoU have of God’s help. You cannot 
begin too soon to ask for it.’ 

So noAV he sank on his knees, close to the seat 
to AAdiich he had been clinging, and his childish 
voice mingled Avith the rush of the Avind and the 
clatter of the restless Avater. His repertoire AA^as 
limited. It consisted solely of the Lord’s Prayer, 
folloAAxd by a set formula: ‘God bless daddy. 
God bless mammy. God bless me, their little boy.’ 

Then a fierce blast rushed madly upon the 
Endeavour^ a AA^ave rose up under her graceful 
boAvs, and the pressure of the gale combined AAdth 
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the resistance of the sea to snap the iron ring 
of the pulley at the top of the mast. Away flew 
the sail over the fore-part of the boat. , The yard 
dropped into the water and checked the coble's 
way as a powerful brake stops an engine. More 
than this, she instantly swept round before the 
wind, and for one dreadful moment Phil Avas 
in the very jaws of death. But the bUnd god 
refused to strike, and the Endeavour Avas not 
SAvamped as she lay broadside on. Then she 
turned her lofty proAv to the pursuing giants ; 
and Phil, to his thinking, Avas in Avorse case than 
ever, for clouds of sjoray spat at him, Avetted him, 
and chilled him to the bone. 

His prayer being ended, he felt that he 
deserved better of Providence, and, being of true 
British stock, decided to help himself someAA'hat 
The present position of the big caiiA'as sheet 
converted it into an aAAuiing spread OA*er one- 
third of the splendidly built boat. With some 
skin-rubbings and nasty bumjDS, Phil managed 
to crawl forward until he Avas under this friendly 
shelter, and the sudden shutting off of the keen 
blast made him feel quite Avann by contrast. 
With that, being in good heart, his faith in the 
nearness of the ‘ island ’ revived, and he tackled 
an apple and tAvo biscuits. 

Most happily, the wind decreased in force ; but 
Avith the turn of the tide arrived a fresh peril. 
The two monsters Avere now snarling at each 
other, and each lialf-hour the Avaves greAV higher. 
As if in derision of the inferior fiends Avho must 
obey his behests, the Avind beheaded them, AA'ith 
the result that the Endeavour^ suiting herself AAdth 
admirable precision to each Angary of her adver- 
saries, iieAnrtheless shipped a quantity of AA*ater. 
It swished about in ever-increasing volume, reach- 
ing Phil’s nook at each dip of the boat’s nose, 
and making him miserably cold once more. The 
increasing rocking, too — or was it the apple ? — 
brought on sickness. Then the poor little fellow 
broke down, and gurgled piteous appeals for his 
mother to come and help him. 

The hours passed. Half-dead Avith fright, sick- 
ness, and exposure, and Avith some chance of being 
suffocated by the forward rush of the many 
gallons of Avater now aboard, the boy did not 
notice the gray light Avhich rendered dimly Ausible 
the leaping stern of the Endeavour^ nor the 
steely blue expanse of ocean Avhich came into 
view Avhen the cruel rush of Avater gaA'e him 
a momentary breathing-space. 

Then all at once the motion of the boat 
became markedly less. Even he, numb Avith 
misery, felt that this Avas so. A vague memory 
lit up his Avearied eyes. Could this be the island 
at last? Something fell into the coble AA*ith a 
bang. He saw four queer-looking hooks, all 
turned outwards and fastened in the middle, AA'ith 
a rope attached to the iron shank. The hooks 
jumped up, and tAvo of them gripped a seat. 
The Endeavour Avent bump, bump, bump AA'ith her 


side ; and, peeping out, Phil saw a great iron wall 
sticking up out of the water, and big round balls 
like knotted ropes bobbing up and doAA'n in the 
effort to keep the boat from striking the iron AA'alL 

Good gracious, Avhat a queer sort of island ! 

The boy Avas about to crawl stiffly out from be- 
neath his shelter Avhen another odd thing happened. 
A man — a big, oilskimied, bearded man — dropped 
into the boat from noAvhere, and began to lash 
some stout tackle to the after-part. Was he a 
Boer ? Phil crept out, and the man saAv him. 

‘Well, I’m !’ shouted the mam 

Phil thought this Avas a A'ery rude remark. 

The man came tOAA'ards him, and bent doAA*n to 
peer under the sail. 

‘ Are there any more of you in there ? ’ he 
roared ; but Phil, Avho kneAv a great number of 
big men, realised that the voice Avas a kind one. 

The boy tried to speak ; but his tongue AA'as 
SAvoUen AAuth salt and thirst, and he faded. All 
at once, too, he felt A^ery tired and sleepy. The 
huge iron Avail feU on top of him and the coble 
and the roaring sea, and crushed all things into 
a blank. He knew no more until he Avoke up in 
a nice little room, spotlessly white and clean, 
AAuth several funny-looking clocks, and one quite 
extraordinary object right over his head — it was 
beautifully’ painted in black and red, and had 
points sticking out on all sides. On top of one 
of them Avas a croA\m, and all the others had 
letters, Avhilst the tAvo hands moved at the same 
time, only much more quickly than those of a 
clock. 

‘Well, kid, are you better?’ said somebody. 

Phil looked at the speaker. His tAventy-one 
days’ experience of the P. & 0. told him instantly 
that he Avas on board a ship, and that this Avas 
the captain. 

‘Right as a nail,’ he replied. People ahvays 
laughed Avhen he said this, and the answer did not 
fail in its usual effect. 

‘ Ob, are you ? Then perhaps you can tell us 
AA'here you came from. Were you alone on board 
that boat?’ 

Phil AAUS conscious of a great soreness in his 
tongue. 

‘MTiy does my mouf hurt me so?’ he inquired. 

‘ That ’s nothing. Gi\'e him a drink of coffee, 
Simpson.’ 

Then the boy felt that another man, a steward, 
raised him in the bed and held a cup to his lips. 
He sucked in the contents like a sponge. 

‘ Here ! ’ cried the enptain. ‘ Go easy, my young 
spark. Noav, see if you can talk.’ 

By degrees the master of the steamship Esther, 
bound from Rotterdam to Hartlepool in ballast, 
heard the full, true, and particular account of 
the voyage of the Endeavour, AA’hich sailed from 
England the preAUous night, AA’ith a crew of one, 
the object of the creAV being to plant the Union- 
jack on the island of Holland. 

Most fortunately, the gallant coble herself Avas 
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L at that moment safely housed on the deck of 

the Esther j and tlie ‘crew,’ when his clothes were 
dry, .was outrageously petted by the entire ship’s 
company. 

A few minutes after a certain post-office on 
the Yorkshire coast ojDened for business on the 
Sunday evening, the following telegram was re- 
ceived, addressed to the Chief of Police : 

‘The coble Endeavour^ No. 313, of your port, 
was picked up at 5.30 A.ir. to-day, seventeen 
miles S.E. by E. of Wliitby. Boy on board 
named Phil Somers, aged seven. Kindly commu- 
nicate with parents. Boy quite uninjured. Will 
be well looked after until receipt of instructions. 
— William Erskij^te, Master s.s. Esther, West 
Hartlepool Docks.’ 


Next day, when Phil was brought to the hotel 
by his father and mother, he was lionised to an 
extent that might have turned many an older head. 
But he had seen that in his mother’s face which 
awed him ; and once, when he caught her weep- 
ing, he burst out in passionate protest that he 
would never, never do such a thing again. 

A week later the sour-faced man relaxing for 
a moment, handed him a huge box. Inside it was 
a most remarkable model of the Endeavour, and 
Phil promised his parents and the donor that 
any experiments made with the craft would be 
conducted under strict super^dsion. 

‘After all is said and done, Philip,’ said Mrs 
Somers to her husband, ‘you are to blame. You 
should not fill, the child’s head with such nonsense.’ 


THE MONTH: SOI 

VENTILATION. 

E, T. GLOYER LYON, physician to 
the City of London Hospital for 
Diseases of the Chest, has recently 
issued a pamphlet entitled Ventila- 
tion for Grovxled Places; and as we 
have had an opportunity of seeing 
the system in action, v'e are able to testify to 
its merits. The method may be thus briefly de- 
scribed : Air, warmed by electric radiators or by 
hot-water pipes, is forced into the room to be 
ventilated by means of a fan ; but, instead of 
entering the apartment directly, which would give 
rise to draughts, the air is let in through perforated 
screens, the apertures of which are so arranged that 
where the pressure is greatest the openings are con- 
tracted. By the adoption of this device the air is 
evenly distributed throughout the room. At the 
other side of the apartment the vitiated air is 
drawn out by means of exhaust-fans, so that there 
is a continual circulation and constant change of 
atmosphere. The s^^stem is eminently adaptable for 
the use of hospital wards, where it is the practice 
to allot a certain number of cubic feet of space to 
each patient. It is obvious that if in such institu- 
tions an efficient system of ventilation were installed 
the number of patients could be trebled, or even 
quadrupled, to the very great benefit of suftering 
humanity. 

THE OXYGENATOR. 

This is an apparatus for the easy production of 
oxygen gas for medical purposes, metallurgists, users 
of the limelight, and others ; and it has the merit of 
being portable and safe. In action the apparatus 
may be compared to a generator of acetylene gas, 
where calcium carbide is brought into contact vdth 
water. In the oxygenator, oxylith, which is a 
preparation of sodium peroxide in the form of 
solid cakes, is brought into contact with water, 
with the result that an abundance of pure oxygen 
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is evolved, which only requires filtration through 
cotton-wool to rob it of its moisture before it is 
ready for use. For years past compressed oxygen 
has been supplied in steel cylinders, and for large 
users of the gas no better system can be devised ; 
but where only small quantities are wanted and 
the demand is intermittent, the oxygenator possesses 
advantages. Its use would also be profitable in 
places where communication with the oxygen works 
is difficult. The London agents are i\Iessrs L. 
Gaumont & Co. 

MARTINIQUE AND ST VINCENT. 

Dr Tempest Anderson, one of the commissioners 
appointed by the Royal Society to go to the West 
Indies in order to study on the spot and report 
upon the recent terrible volcanic outbreaks there, 
has been lecturing in London, at the Camera Club, 
illustrating his remarks with a series of photo- 
graphs taken under the most hazardous conditions. 
The outbreak at St Yincent had not ceased when 
the commissioners arrived there, so that many of 
the pictures showed the eruption in actual progress. 
As to St Pierre, Martinique, the pictures gave 
an awfully vivid idea of the terrible destruction 
wrought there, hardly a wall being left standing, 
and everything combustible being reduced to ashes. 
A hot blast of incandescent ash and mephitic vapour 
seems to have swept over the doomed city, and to 
have destroyed every living thing in a few seconds. 

AN ELECTRIC PYROMETER. 

A method has been recently described of gauging 
the heat of a furnace by comparing the light given 
by it with the light afforded by a small electric 
glow-lamp. The latter is mounted inside a tube 
vdiicli points towards the furnace, and by means 
of a lens the condition of the filament is easily 
seen. YTien the lamp is cold— that is, when no 
current is passing — the filament is seen as a black 
thread upon the glowing mass of incandescent fuel 
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beyond : but ^vhen the ciirrent is switched on it 
becomes invisible after a certain point of incan- 
descence is attained. If more current be applied 
the filament will be seen to be brighter than 
the glow from the furnace, and is therefore 
apparent as a bright thread as compared with 
the darker glow of the furnace. The strength 
of current necessary to bring about these changes 
can be read upon a scale attached, and the furnace 
temperature can be deduced therefrom. The read- 
ings, however, are limited to a temperature between 
three and four thousand degrees Fahrenheit. I 

COLO^'lAL PRODUCE. j 

According to the St Janieis Gazette^ a scheme has 
been formulated which aims at a wider distribution 
of Colonial produce in the British markets. It has 
long been felt that foreign countries have had an 
undue advantage in this respect ; but now that, by 
scientific methods, provisions hitherto regarded as 
perishable can be stored for long periods without 
deterioration, it is felt that, with a better method of 
handling and distributing produce, trade with our 
Colonies can be largely increased. A company, to 
be kno^\m as the Imperial Food Supplies Associa- 
tion, is to be established, with a capital of half a 
million sterling ; and depots in connection with it 
will be erected in Canada, Australia, Xew Zealand, I 
&c., and throughout Great Britain. The company 
wdll not supply Colonial produce direct, but will 
make ixse of existing agencies : and by arrangement 
with one of the principal railway companies, depots 
will be built close to the lines, so as to save much of 
the handling of goods which is at present unavoid- 
able. At the outset some thirty of these depots 
will be established at the principal towns and cities, 
and advisory committees will be formed in provin- 
cial towns throughout Great Britain. 

ARTiriCIAL ilARBLE. 

The United States consul at Copenhagen states 
that, in consequence of the lack of natural marble 
in Denmark, many attempts have been made to 
produce an artificial substitute, but irntil recently 
Vvuthout success. A master-builder at Copenliagen 
has now succeeded in producing a stone with such 
delicate transitions of colour and play of tints that 
it is difficult to distinguish it from the real article, i 
The process of manufacture is said to be simple and 
easily learned, and the necessary plant is very cheap. 
The artificial marble can be produced in the form 
of slabs, columns, capitals, &c. A slab of half-inch 
thickness vfill cost about sevenpence per square foot. 

FAST RAILWAY TRAVELLLYG. 

Since the day when George Stephenson stated 
that it would be possible to travel by railway at a 
speed of twenty miles an hour — a speed which would 
^ be bad for the cow ^ if it ventured on the metals — 
much progress has been made in railway engineer- 
ing. The longest run now made without a stop is 
from London to Exeter, a hundred and ninety- 


four miles, which is performed at a speed or fifn-- 
f our miles an hour : and the Xorth-TFesterii Railway 
runs a train between Euston and Stafford at over 
fifty-five miles an hour. These high speeds are 
beaten in France, where the Mediterranean special 
boat tmin betvreen Paris and Calais pier has an 
average speed of over sixty miles an hour: but a 
stop is made at Amiens, the troughs for picking up 
water as the train flies along not being found on 
the French railways. Our Great Western Railway 
has now ordered a locomotive from France, and the 
result of its working will be watched with keen 
interest. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

As a city grows in size there generally comes a 
time when an adequate supply of water becomes of 
pressing importance. This time came for London a 
good many years ago, and the question was seriously 
discussed whether or not the distant Welsh hills 
should be tapped for the necessary supply; but 
the Royal Commission appointed to deal with the 
matter decided that the Thames would be suficient 
for many years to come if the surplus water which 
in the printer months fioods the river-valley were 
stored in resen'oirs to meet the demands of the 
summer. Works were therefore commenced, and 
are now nearly completed, at Staines near Windsor, 
with reservoirs covering the enormous space of four 
hundred and twenty-one acres. John Aird tk Co., 
whose completion of the great dam on the iSTile has 
recently brought their name into prominence, are 
the contractors. The Staines works — the largest of 
their kind in the world, and costing a million and a 
quarter sterling — comprise a huge pumping-station, 
with five pumps, each hamng an output of sixteen 
and a half million gallons in twenty-four hours. 
An aqueduct conveys the water from the river to 
the reservoirs, and the piimps are necessary to 
raise the water from the one to the other. The 
water so stored is distributed to three companies, 
who are each entitled to draw twelve million gaRons 
per day, the supply being regulated automatically. 

EEW TYPE OF SAYATORIUSI. 

The open-air treatment of consumptives has led 
of late years to the establishment of numerous 
sanatoria in this country after the model of those 
in Switzerland and elsewhere. It is not always 
practicable to erect a stone or brick building 
for this service, both because of the cost entailed 
and the time necessarily expended in the erection 
of a solid structure. On the other hand, there is 
a natural prejudice against the use of buildings of a 
flimsy and temporary character, which are the re- 
verse of comfortable to their unfortunate inmates. 
The Glasgow District Lunacy Board have recently 
opened a much-needed sanatorium at Woodilee 
near Lenzie, Scotlamd, which, it is stated, affords 
all the comforts associated with a stone-built 
house, although it is composed of w*ood and iron. 
It contains eighty-two beds, and was erected 
by Messrs Speirs & Co., Glasgow, in the short 
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space of sixteen weeks, the cost being one-third 
that of a stone building. The novel feature about 
it is the construction of the outer walls, which con- 
sist of galvanised corrugated iron resting on a layer 
of felt, behind which are air-locked chambers sepa- 
rating the felted iron from the woodwork or other 
material which forms the inner surface. This 
construction ensures an equable temperature and 
freedom from vermin ; and it is sufficiently strong 
to remain in good condition for a period of half 
a century or more. This method of construction 
has met with the approval of the Local Government 
Board. 

FOG-SIGNALS AT SEA. 

A large proportion of the disasters at sea are due 
to fog, and any method by which the whereabouts 
of a vessel can be ascertained in thick weather 
must be regarded as a great boon. A system is 
now under trial at Fame Point, on the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, a place where fogs occur frequently. To 
understand the nature of the new fog-signal, let us 
suppose that at a certain place there are four power- 
ful fog-horns, spread out fanwise, so that each points 
in a different direction. Each has its distinctive 
speech, so many blasts, long or short, sounding every 
minute or so. These sirens can be heard, imder 
favourable conditions, at a distance of from fifteen 
to twenty miles. An approaching ship, when it 
comes into the zone of sound, will hear all the sirens ; 
but one will be much plainer than the other three, 
for the vessel will be within its particular arc of 
sound. In a short time, as tlie ship moves onward, 
it will come within the influence of the next siren, 
and so on. As the captain of the ship possesses the 
key to each set of signals, he soon notes which is the 
siren whose sound-waves are most distinctly audible ; 
and, as he knows the exact direction in which it 
points, he can get a very good idea of the position 
of his ship. 

WIRELESS TRANSATLANTIC TELEGRAPHY, 

It was a proud moment for Mr Marconi when he 
was able to send a message to King Edward YII. 
by his wireless method from Newfoundland, a dis- 
tance of over two thousand miles. This remark- 
able achievement has had the natural result of 
lowering the value of submarine cable shares, for 
the uninitiated are apt to jump to the conclusion 
that the new method, on account of its cheapness, 
is bound to oust the old one. According to the 
views of experts this is not likely to be the case, 
and certainly not under present conditions. They 
hold that there is a want of reliability in the new 
system ; that it is possible to ‘ tap ^ the messages sent, 
with the consequent loss of secrecy : that the rate of 
transmission is too slow for commercial purposes: 
and that, taken as a whole, the wireless method 
labours under inherent and inseparable disadvan- 
tages compared with cable telegraphy. It has been 
asserted by a representative of the Anglo-American 
Telegraph Company that it is a daily practice to 
send messages from the London Stock Exchange to 


that of New York within one minute, and in that 
sliort space of time a hundred words can be trans- 
mitted. It was not an uncommon thing for a 
London stockbroker to be reading a message which 
had been handed in at the American office only 
ten minutes previously. It is for the Marconi 
company to show tliat tliey can send messages with 
this astonishing speed, and at the ,same time guar- 
antee both accuracy and secrecy. In the opinion of 
one expert, the Marconi apparatus may be regarded 
as a valuable supplement to the methods in use, but 
not more. Wlien all is said and done, every one 
must agree that the Marconi system is most useful 
for communication between moving ships and be- 
tween ships and tlie shore. Circumstances might 
easily arise under which such a mode of comnumi- 
cation would be of priceless value. 

LOMBARD STREET SIGNS. 

The time is not so very long past when the houses 
in London were not distinguished, as they are now, 
by numerals, but by signs ; and it is common to find 
in books little more than a century old a notifica- 
tion that the volume was published ‘ at the sign of 
the Bible,* or ‘ the Angel,’ or ‘ the Griffin,’ and so on. 
During the preparations for decorating the City in 
honour of the recent Coronation, it was resolved 
to revive the old bankers’ and goldsmiths’ signs in 
that somewhat sombre but picturesque thoroughfare 
known as Lombard Street ; and the happy idea was 
carried out in a most artistic manner, the old signs 
of ‘Adam and Eve,’ ‘the Artichoke,’ ‘the Black 
Boy,’ and the others, about two dozen altogether, 
being reproduced in brass and VTOUght-iron. Many 
persons have visited the City for the purpose of 
viewing these interesting revivals of a bygone day, 
and it was hoped that the old signs would become a 
permanent feature oi the historic street; but the 
Corporation of the City are bound by certain by- 
laws and regulations, and in answer to the petition 
addressed to them for the retention of the signs, 
state that they are unable to grant the necessary 
permission. Unless, therefore, the regulations can 
be made so elastic as to cover these signs, which are 
in nobody’s way, and do not impede the perspective 
of the street, these picturesque ornaments must 
disappear, to find a permanent home, possibly, on 
the walls of the Guildhall Museum of Antiquities. 

TRAIN INDICATORS. 

Mr David Wells, assistant telegraph super- 
intendent at the Waverley Station, Edinburgh, has 
invented an improved electrical indicator, which 
the signalman can operate from his cabin, for 
notifying the particular platform at which an ex- 
pected train vnll arrive. This is a boon to both 
the perplexed public and to the much-questioned 
officials. Train indicators should be established at 
every large terminus; but we only know of one 
where the system is carried out to any degree of 
perfection. This is at the Waterloo terminus of 
the London and South-Western EaiLway Company. 
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This indicator takes the form of a huge frame 
having three or four vertical compartment. A 
passenger arriving at the station has merely to 
glance at one of these upright coluninSj and he Ciin 
ascertain that the next train starts at a given time 
from a certain platform, and that it is timed to 
stop at stations which are plainly specihed. It is 
interesting to watch the working of this tiseful 
appliance. The official in charge inserts at the btse 
of the instrument a numbered cardboard slip which 
represents a certain train. In this slip are perfora- 
tions which correspond with the stations at which 
the train will stop. The turn of a handle causes 
the names of such stations, together with the start- 
ing-time and the number of the platform, to appear 
in white letters on a black ground in one of the 
vertical columns. 

EXEKGY TO WASTE. 

In one of Professor Hele- Shaw’s Christmas lectures 
at the Royal Institution, dealing with the suluject of 
‘ Locomotion : Past, Present, and Future,’ he showed 
how certain sources of power in nature were to a 
grei\t extent untouched. The pictures he exhibited 
on the screen, illustrating the way in which the 
mighty Falls of Niagara had been harnessed to the 
service of man, were full of interest ; and no doubt 
much surprise was excited at the statement that 
only one hundred thousand horse-power was at pre- 
sent utilised of the ten millions which were avail- 
able, It would also be a revelation to many to 
learn that the Victoria Falls on the Zambesi were 
twice iis high, and that the water which Ciime over 
Wiis twice the volume of that at Niagara, The 
lecturer gave the available horse-power of these 
falls as thirty -live millions — a vast amount of 
energy which was now, and had been for untold 
ages, running to waste. Some day these mils will 
be made to churn out vast volumes of electrical 
energy, enough to feed a network of railways which 
will cover a no longer ^ dark ’ continent. It was 
most interesting to be reminded by the lecturer 
that in that very theatre in which he was speaking 
the great Faraday showed the initial experiments 
upon which present methods of converting motion 
into electricity are based. 

A PIONEER IN MUNICIPAL LIBRARIES. 

Mr Thonnrs Greenwood has published (through 
Scott, Greenwood, & Co., London) a Life of Edward 
Edwards (IS 12-S6), the chief pioneer in the esmb- 
lishment of municipal libraries. Mr Greenwood 
has also presented the collection of volmnes which 
he had used in the compilation, many of them 
bibliographical rarities, to the !Man Chester Free 
Library. The writer points out that the Public 
Libraries Acts of 1850 and subsequent years had 
their first inception, origin, and real authorship 
in the labours during 1S47-49 of Edwards, and in 
his five or six examinations before parliamentary 
committees. 'Villiam Ewart and Joseph Brotherton 
did the political part, while Edwards supplied the 


fficts. He was, as was quite fitting, appointed 
chief librarian of the first imqmrtant Free Library, 
that of Manchester ; and, although never endowed 
with over much of worldly goods, made a brave 
struggle for himself and those dependent upon 
him. ‘Viewed as a man, lie was not a success, ’ 
says his bioginpher; ‘and his career is a striking 
example of how persistently a man may stand in 
the path of his own advancement. His efforts on 
behalf of libraries will bear fruit through countless 
years to come, and generations of readers unborn 
will have cause to bless his name.’ Besides encyclo- 
pedia articles, reports, and pamphlets, he was the 
author of Memoirs of Lihraries, of Museums, and of 
Archives. It seems almost a pity that such a man 
as Mr Carnegie, who has poured out his wealth 
without stint on behalf of Free Libraries, could 
not have come to the rescue of Edwards, who in 
his last days had but a bare subsistence from a 
small pension. 


THE ‘INDIAN LANDS’: CANADA. 

Hail ! foster-home of stern, unyielding races ; 

Hard won, hard held, still bearing 

Upon thy post and lintel sombre traces 
Of evil-faring. 

Traces of deeds when through thy timbered border, 
Vhere now no forest stands, 

Rough strangers gave to bloodshed and disorder 
The ‘ Indian Lands.’ 

Yet they were worthy even of thy resources, 

Those pioneers undaunted — 

Camping beside thy mighty watercourses, 

With shadows hauntel — 

Who now themselves are shades. Silent, unknowing, 
They stir nor feet nor hands ; 

While, in their room, a younger race is sowing 
The ‘ Indian Lauds.’ 

Dravely they strove with heat .and cold and foemen 
Where now contentment reigneth, 

Wliere now are heard the songs of men and women 
Wliom love constraineth. 

Past are the ancient feuds ; but m.auy w.atsrs 
Quench not love's sacred brands ; 

Loyal to England are thy sons and d.aughters, 

Far ‘Indian Lands.’ 

Alfp.xi) Wood. 
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L U C I A B. POTTS. 

By Mrs J. H. Needell. 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 



|Y dear Calderon, I am more than 
delighted to see you! It is just 
one of the triumphs of telepathy, 
for my spirit has been en rapjmrt 
with yours ever since I made the 
discovery two days ago.^ 

‘May I ask what discovery?’ 

Lad}' Evelyn laughed ; and when she laughed she 
showed pretty dimples on both cheeks, and a per- 
fect set of small square teeth by no means impaired 
'by her admitted age of forty years. 

The Earl of Calderon, who had taken his seat 
opposite to her, and was nursing his hat in an 
absent-minded way, thought her one of the plea- 
santest women of his acquaintance, and knew her 
to be the most loyal of his friends. 

‘What was the discovery of two days ago, my 
dear Lady Evelyn?’' he asked again, with his 
habitual air of languid indifference. 

‘ So far, it is a profound secret — that is, I should 
like to be able to keep it a secret till you have had 
your chances — or rejected them. But you won’t 
do that, my dear ! I had not an inkliug she was 
coming, to town till I saw her riding in the Eow, 
with the neatest of grooms behind her ; so you may 
imagine my surprise. I don’t know anything that 
could have given me more pleasure, for I was 
always fond of the girl. We talked over the rails 
for half-an-hour. Forgive me, Calderon, if I say 
that I knew you would be specially interested.’ 

The young man smiled faintly. 

‘I accept your assurances implicitly: but may I. 
venture to ask again to whom they refer?’ 

Lady Evel}m made an expressive pause, and 
threw up her chin. Then she said, with deliberate 
emphasis : ‘ They refer to Lucia B. Potts. She is 
in tovTi agiiin for the season.’ 

Unquestionably, the composed features of her 
auditor quickened. 

^ She is not, then, under your roof, as before?’ 

^ She is not, though it is natural that you should 
No. 275.— VoL. VI. LI// Bights 


suppose the contrary. You will own, Calderon, I 
did my duty by her last season, and if she were a 
success she owed it to my tact and perseverance. 
It is not every one who could have floated the 
daughter of a Chicago carcass-butcher.’ 

He winced involuntarily; but his companion 
rattled on unmoved. 

‘ You vtJI remember she kissed the dear Queen’s 
hand — or was it the Princess?. Anyway, I had no 
end of trouble about it.’ 

She glanced at him curiously, and added with a 
little warmth, ‘You agree with me? She cost me 
many sleepless nights;- but I thought you looked 
dissentient.’ 

‘By no means. Your exertions were beyond 
praise; only, it occurred to me that they were 
perhaps a little lightened by the charming per- 
sonality of the young lady herself.’ 

Lady Evehm nodded acquiescence. 

M know,’ she said, ‘you always Hked her, and 
that is why I have sent for you. I mean ' — laugh- 
ing—' that I should have sent for you had you not 
forestalled my intention.’ 

There was a .little pause in the dialogue, which 
he broke, speaking vith a certain reluctance. 

'You have not told me if you foimd her as— as 
charming as ever.’ 

' Quite, only more so 1 She is prettier than ever, 
and has acquired an air. I was disgusted with her 
plans, and yet she won me over to them. My dear 
Calderon, it is five millions, not tico, that girl has 
for her fortune. I have it on the best- authority.' 

The young man flushed a little — a very little. 

‘A ^1 like Lucia,’ he said, 'would be well 
endowed if her face — or, we will ^y, her gilts and 
graces — were her only fortune. I won't pretend to 
misunderstand you, my dear friend ; but the thing 
is— impossible. It would take half her fortune to 
build up our dilapidated House.’ 

'And if it would,’ she ventured quickly, 'you 
have a splendid equivalent to ouer. Why has she 
Bcsa'vcd.] March 7, 190S. 
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come back to its if not to make a brilliant marriage? 
We all know the goal of an American girks ambi- 
tion. Besides, yon are adding bay-leaves to tlie 
strawberry ones ; yonr speech last night — every one 
is talking about it. I am told the Premier himself 
congratulated yon.’ 

He shrugged liis shoulders. 

‘ The credit is not mine, but Hoel Erskine’s. He 
has more brains in his little finger than I in my 
wliole big body — ^poor Erskine ! ’ ^ 

‘ There is not the slightest occasion in the world 
to pity the man,’ she retorted sharply ; ‘ he has the 
most generous patron in the world, who pushes his 
merits to his own disadvantage, and society at large 
is only too kind to him. You, my dear Calderon, 
are an athlete, and therefore think too much of his 
jDhj^sical defects; but you lose sight of his equi- 
valents. The head that is sunk between those 
shoulders of his is a very noble one, and there is a 
most insinuating quality in his voice. Mind you,’ 
she continued eagerly, ‘I would not trust Noel 
Erskine near any woman I wished to win.’ 

The peer slightly raised his eyebrows; it was a 
movement of which he was scarcely conscious. 

confess, much as I think of Noel, it has never 
occurred to me that he might stand in my light as a 
rival,’ he said; 'but if such a thing should happen, 
all I should ask for would be a fair fight and no 
favour.’ 

' On all lines you are worth twenty such 1 If . 
Lucia Potts only knew you as I do, and you your- 
self were more amenable to your true interests 

But there! I will not allow you to be unreason- 
able. You will remember I have lost no time in 
giving you the mot d^orclre.^ 

' I am fully sensible of your kindness.’ 

'But will you turn it to instant account?’ she 
asked impatiently. 'No woman is to be won with- 
out wooing, and there will be plenty to woo. Bound 
this pot of honey, my friend, the bees will swarm.’ 

Again the young man coloured. 

' I cannot make up my mind,’ he said ; ' and even 
if I could, I am not sure that Lucia would think 
the bargain a fair one. She has inherited mercan- 
tile instincts, and I have it on your ovm authority 
that she has refused a Eussian prince.’ 

'And what of that?’ retorted Lady Evelyn con- 
temptuousl}^ ' No American girl would compare a 
Bussian prince with a British peer ; not to mention, 
as Lucia herself said, the fear that she might find 
the Tartar under the polished skin. You are at 
least a gentleman, my dear Calderon.’ 

' That would be at mos^,’ teniiling ; ' and I some- 
times doubt it, and never more so than when I am 
computing a woman’s millions. But under whose 
roof is Miss Potts living now? It seems a little 
ungrateful. She could not have had a more indul- 
gent chaperon.’ 

'Lucia has dispensed with chaperons! She is 
living under her otyu roof-tree — a spacious fiat, 
sx:)lendidly appointed, in Victoria Street, with her 
ovm staff of servants, and carriages and horses out 


at livery, on the most exorbitant terms. It is 
fortunate that there must be considerable staying 
power in five millions.’ 

Lord Calderon looked perjDlexed. 

'But who, then, has managed her affairs?’ 

' It seems that she sent an agent before her from 
New York, fully instructed and financed. She tells 
me he has done his duty creditably.’ 

'And who is living with her? She must have a 
friend or companion of some sort.’ 

Lady Evelyn laughed. ' So I said to her, but she 
answered that she did not admit the necessity; and 
when I pleaded the resistless force of les convenances 
she shook her pretty head in derision. Les con- 
venances and I,” she averred, "have never been on'' 
speaking terms. What is the use of being young, 
rich, and independent if you can’t do as you like?’"' 
It is evident she means to do as she likes.’ 

'We can scarcely conceive of one with a better 
right.’ 

'Ah, my dear! but I have something to add to 
the story. I fancy she saTV that I was vexed, for as 
I went dovmstairs she flew after me, put her arm 
about my shoulders, and whispered in her coaxing 
way, "I am not so bad as you think, dear Lady 
Evelyn. My kind old aunt Patience is good enough 
to be house-mate with me.” I felt so relieved.’ 

The door-bell rang. 

' One moment, Calderon, before the others come 
in.’ She put her shapely hand on the young man’s 
sleeve, and looked into his face with solemnity. . 

'I want you to consider,’ she said, 'the dangers 
to which this girl vdll be exposed, and to save her 
from — herself. I have arranged to take Lucia on 
Saturday to the private view at Burlington House. 
May I depend on your meeting us there? More, 
will you call upon her in the interval ? ’ 

' The dangers to which she is exposed ! ’ he re- 
peated, smiling. 'I gather that you refer to the 
attacks of unscrupulous fortune-hunters, and I 
shall not fail to lay your counsel to heart.’ 

She shook her head at him; but at the same 
moment other visitors were announced, for Lady 
Eveljm was 'at home’ that afternoon, and further 
confidences were impossible. 

Calderon stayed a few minutes longer, during 
which he received more compliments about his last 
night’s speech, and then he took his leave, walking 
home thoughtfully through the budding freshness 
of the Green Park to his house in Brook Street. 


CHAPTER II. 

Lady E velum’s victoria drew up in 
fine courtyard of Burlington House, 
companion looked about her ynth 
kling animation. 

'It is fit for a Boyal residence,’ she said, 'if it 
were only thoroughly cleaned up, swept, and gar- 
nished. Isn’t it a shame to give it up to so many 
acres of daubed canvases V 



LUCIA B. mrm 
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‘All!’ returned Lady Evelyn, laugliing, M see 
that art is not a primitive instinct ; but, take care ! 
It ’s all right to poke a little fun at the Academy ; 
but in the winter these same walls exhibit sujierb 
collections of the old masters — a privilege granted 
to the public by the generous owners of tlie jhctures.’ 

‘ The old masters 1 ’ repeated Lucia pensively. ‘ I 
suppose I am ontside the pale of salvation, for I 
have toiled through most of the j)icture-gall erics of 
Europe, and I have never yet seen more tlian about 
half-a-dozen paintings that I should have liked to 
have for my very own — to live with day and 
night.’ 

‘ You should pray for more grace, my dear,’ said 
Lady Evelyn lightly. ‘Keep close, Lucia; it is 
more crowded than I expected. Never mind the 
catalogues ; we shall have little chance of getting 
near the pictures to-day.’ 

When they had passed the turnstiles into tlic 
central hall Lucia recognised the truth of this. 
The i^alms and blossoming shrubs in the circular 
parterre were in their first beauty ; but tlic space 
was already crowded with fashionaljle women, many 
of whom seemed, to the American girl, to emulate 
the ■ flowers themselves in bloom and freshness. 
They were exchanging greetings with their friends, 
male and female (the former showing to advantage 
in morning-dress), in the high staccato voice which 
was at the moment the note of smart society. The 
last thing they seemed to remember was the pictures 
they had come to see. 

‘We must get inside,’ whispered Lady Evelyn, 
after stopping at every step to recognise her ac- 
quaintances and to present her companion to the 
most influential. ‘I want to make our way into 
Gallery III. for a glimpse of the President’s great 
picture. The Earl of Calderon says it is superb; 
you must follow close, and not mind pushing.’ 

Lucia obeyed, her bright eyes taking in every 
point of the scene; she had missed this function in 
her first season. She knew that most of the women 
before her were distinguished either by ranlc, 
beauty, or intellect, and many of their costumes 
were so picturesque that it seemed to her as though 
they themselves had stepped out of some old canvas, 
with the priceless advantage of vital warmtb and 
colour. As a matter of fact, she cared very little 
for the President’s p»icture, and v/as perversely dis- 
posed to traverse Lord Calderoii>: judgmeiit. 

‘Dear Lady Evelyn, there is room now to ait 
down for a few minutes,’ sbe cried, pointing to a 
<:orich from v/bich two ladies bad just risen, ‘and 
I do so want to stay here and look at tlie pretty 
iiacks and faces.. Besides, X see some one I krjow, 
cniy he can’t get near.’ 

La/ly Evelyn tuiried sharply i/j look at luu', for 
there had been a curious vibratiorj in tbe v(>im of 


slie saw flusbed eijerdes arid ryes aligbt 


wi:h eagerness. 

‘Who is it, my slie demanded, ^ fhina one 

that you know and that T do not?’ 

‘ How can I say ?’ returned tiu; girl ifnpaUently 


‘T novor mot him In.st yonr wiiou Mtayiug with yuip 
tlmugb I filways li()|)o(l 1 might. 1 know lum in 
Now Vhuiv boforo poor pfip.u diod, nud 1 munt npeuk 
to him. 1 am .so ghul, .so vory gl,>id !’ 

‘All, a compatriot I ’ and Lady Evolyn raiaod her 
tortui.so-.sluill douhh'.-tyoglaftsoM and lookod ktHudy iii 
tho direction in whi(ii laicia was not only Having 
and smiling, hut waving her haiuls aiid hookoning 
witli uncompromising fritmdliiu’ss. 

The older lady dr()p|JO(] jnu' oyi'glasscs almost as 
though they laid liiirnod Inu’ liugiu’S. 

‘Do you moan thii,t little man with tho hig hoad 
and the liigli shouldoin?’ nho asked. ^Dhl you 
know him in Ne.w Vbrk, laiciiiA’ 

‘It is a wondei-ftd lioad 1 ’ riisirued llje girl 
resentfully. ‘ Vh)U should have heard what I’Ka 
fessor WilkiuHon said /d>out it, aiid iio One who (lid 
not know could have, helieved if. ]>os!iil)lo ior any 
human ])eing to Imj as good as lie was to that 
mi.serable .sick hid, Erank Jorudyu.’ 

‘I tliink wc will .sit down, iuy de?ir, and wait till 
Afr Emkine inamiges to get near enough to Speak to 
u.s. I had no ideji you were friends, and I never 
beard of Eranlc .locelyii. It i.S a lil.tfe e>dd, ifsid/ It? 
And may I .suggest tliiit you /boidd not show ([ 10 . te 
BO mneb anxiety V 

By tliis time the young man bad made his way lo 
tbeir .seat. Lady Evelyji befimed upon him with an 
aHability wddeh toolc Lucia riithiu' by cnr)»rise, lirid 
lield out a cordial Imnd. 

‘I find tliat I need not introduce yoy to Mias 
Poths,’ .she said gracious.ly, 

‘T sbonld r.atlier guess not, niiless Mr j'hnkine hcfe 
forgotten me;’ and the ))eautlful girl Ctood U|», 
.straigli toned her tall, svelt figure, end tlirCW' hack 
her lusid defiantly.— You havo forgottCTi inC, X cee, 
and T am —disgusted, hdireo years, Mr XCrskine, 
don’t break down my incmory 1’ 

,Slje .sat down agaiii with something ve.ry' like 
tears of anger in her eyes. 

The young man, who jiossessed, wllhout COntco^ 
very, a very fine head .ernd;' hetwaam high shoulders 
and an undersized and insignificant figure, inain- 
tained Ids composure ])erfectly. Ue looked down 
upon her witli a smile of Unrlifiled eQlianimity, 

‘ You are rig) it,’ he said ; ^X was not sure it wss 
you. My iiijjjirsi-iion v/as that you Were cnriously 
lil.o: the young A merican lady w* ho was so kind to 
poor .locelyn, ouly that there v.ces a dilferen (■(■.* 

‘ Wiiat difierence?’ she. deuianded sharpiy. 

Lady Evelyn lauglnal softly; but he ansv/ered 
with the .saiije complete fiSTCdoni Xi'Oiii esnlsU'iaS'-'.^ 
ment : ‘.lu-st the diirerence. he.tv.een pMnoir.e anil 
fulfilment, v.'heu j-lie (>oe has (jiiti'un lie- Otlier 
Ijeyond even a grateful inan’s nnunoiyf' 

Lipna frowned, ^Tlu' cfjmjjliment iiiis;4y 
turned ; hut, after ail. it is (ndy a (•inoiiiig ev- 
ciise for frrrgetfnXnese/ 'gheio tiooing (pnekly tu 
Lady lively ii, Mlov/ stninge- that you and my oh.l 
friend, Mr iCrskine-i .shoidd i;no\v oiie avmtfmvE 
^ hfo, iny dear ; the strangeness is pii tlio oth.er side. 
), liJiOvV hlui through (>Ur nOitUid Irieiidi the Earl ol 
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Calderon. — Is lie here, Mr Erskinel He arranged 
tx) meet ns.^ 

'1 am here to make his excuses. He was sum- 
moned hj telegram this morning to his great-aunt, 
Jirs Hoherly, who has had a seizure.' 

Lady Eyeljm's brows contracted. It seemed the 
yery spite of Eate. 

Lucia, howeyer, brightened rmder the intelligence. 

‘ In that case,' she said serenely, ^ Mr Erskiiie can 
shovr me the President's picture instead of Lord 
Calderon. He has explained things to me before 
to-day. You will not mind, dear Lady Eyelyn? 
You haye so many friends here, and we will come 
back to you again.' 

She rose, intimating that she was prepared to pro- 
ceed to the inyestigation, and Lady Eyehm saw that 
there was nothing to be done but to smile acquies- 
cence. All the same, she watched the retreating 
figures yith considerable irritation. 

^ My dear Calderon is a f ool,^ she said to herself. 
•He might haye offered his apologies in person. 
An hour or two more or less don't count for much 
in these seizures. At all eyents, he need not haye 
sent Erskine. The man has a tongue that could 
coax a bird off the bough, and when you look in 
his face you forget his figure. How unlucky that 
Lucia and he should know each other ! ’ 

The discontent was broken in upon by two of her 
friends: a certain distiaguished artist and a critic 
perhaps still more distinguished. Each of these 
had recognised the beautiful American heiress of 
the previous season, and were full of complimentary 
speeches. 

‘She is prettier than ever,’ said the one. ‘The 
turn of her head as she walks and looks about her 
is be^yitching, and we are all bewitched. I should 
like to paint her portrait.^ 

‘ I see,' said the other, ‘ that Calderon’s secretary 
has got hold of her. It is a case of Beauty and the 
Beast.’ 

Lady Evelyn, who was the most loyal of partisans 
and a diplomatist by instinct, smiled benignly. 

‘Yes,’ she assented generally, ‘Lucia is more 
charming than ever, and Erskine is here for no 
other purpose than to bring a message from his 
patron. Do you know,’ she added with an air of 
smiling candour, ‘ it is borne in upon my conscience 
to mention — lest any moth should flutter too near 
the candle — that our heiress has already throym the 
handkerchief. It is a profound secret at present; 
but the engagement will certainly be announced 
before the end of the season.’ She got up from her 
seat. ‘Let us go and find her; Mr Erskine has 
taken her to see the President’s picture. I am 
dying to see it too.’ 

She looked at critic and painter, y^ho smiled and 
responded, and they aU moved forward in the same 
direction. 

The picture hung on the line in Gallery III., 
opposite to the door of entrance. At the moment 
there was a vacant space in front of it, and a sudden 
gleam of sunlight falling on the canvas brought out 


in magical distinctness the beauty of design and 
colour. 

‘Ah,’ cried Lady Evehm, with a little gasp of 
sincere admiration, ‘ it is perfect ! ’ 

The critic slightly shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Yes,’ he assented, ‘it is perfect — too perfect for 
full perfection in art. Eorgive the paradox.’ 

‘ Ah 1 ’ sighed Lady Eveljm again, with an accent 
of alert receptiveness, ‘I think I understand; but 
I should like you to explain. Shall we go a little 
nearer 1 ’ 

She had discovered Lucia and Erskine standing 
together on one side of the picture, engaged in 
earnest conversation; or rather that the man was 
speaking and the girl listening intently. This kind 
of thing was not to be allowed. She quickened her 
steps, remarking casually to her companions who 
followed her, ‘Leighton’s pictures can always bear 
to be seen at close quarters.’ 

The picture was ‘ The Garden of the Hesperides,’ 
and Erskine was telling the legend to Lucia as Ovid 
and Hesiod tell it, and adding, even to theirs, a 
seductive charm of his own. Lucia’s fascinated 
gaze was wandering between the picture and its 
exponent, and soft with receptive intelligence. 

‘ Oh, how heavenly beautitul it all is I ’ she said 
in her extravagant way, addressing Lady Evelyn 
as she drew near, and holding out a hand of cordial 
recognition to her companions ; ‘ it is quite too, too 
lovely ! ’ 

The critic bowed in smiling agreement. 

‘Your intuition is faultless,’ he said. ‘It is just 
as you say — too lovely.’ 

‘ What does he mean ? ’ she asked, puckering her 
brows. ‘ Is he finding fault 1 ’ She had addressed 
Erskine. 

‘ Mr Anstruther is a great authority,’ he answered, 
‘a master in the discriminating art. I have no 
doubt he will be willing to tell us what he means.’ 

Again that gentleman slightly shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘I mean,’ he said, ‘that the picture has not a 
flay*, and that Yature under all her forms is never 
flawless. Did you ever see a woman’s face, hoy*ever 
beautiful, that was absolutely perfect ? You have 
not ; there is always some line more or less out 
of drawing. Here there is not the divergence of 
a hair’s-breadth from accurate symmetry. The 
colouring, you say, is exquisite ; so it is, but it is 
the colour you see on the skin of a delicately, 
ripened peach or the petal of a flower, not on 
human flesh. As for the pose and draping of the 

figures’ But here the critic was interrupted 

by an involuntary exclamation from Lady Evelyn. 

‘Dear friend,’ she cried, ‘if only a y*oman's 
clothes y*ould hang like that ! ’ 

‘ There you are ! ’ retorted Anstruther, smiling ; 
but Lucia froymed and turned away in displeasure. 

‘Come away,’ she whispered, putting her hand 
on Erskine’s arm ; ‘ I don’t want to hear any more. 
He ywld see something to find fault with in the 
very angels of God.’ 
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Lady Evelyn, who was watching them closely, 
could not catch the words; but she saw, to her 
satisfaction, that the young man did not respond to 
the in\dtation, and that he coloured a little under 
the touch of Lucia’s friendly hand. She seized the 
opportunity to make good her own claim to Lucia’s 


companionship, in which she was even assisted by 
Erskine, who excused himself on the plea of im- 
portant business, and took his departure ; but not 
before he had pledged himself, under some pres- 
sure, to renew at his earliest leisure his intimate 
relations with his old friends in Victoria Street. 


A MODERiSr PHARAOH. 

By G. Manville Fenn. 


OW that the Suez Canal has become 
so familiar as a navigable water- 
way that one is ready to wonder 
why that trough in the desert was 
not cut out years before, and now 
that the great dam and barrage are 
ready to be opened and shut — structui'es de- 
signed for the conservation of the red flood- waters 
of the Nile, sa\dng them from running to waste ; 
hoarding them, so to speak, not only for the more 
regular irrigation and fertilisation of the portions of 
the land of Eg}^t so long under cultivation, but 
also to turn millions of acres from desert into 
smiling and rich crop-bearing soil — a few trust- 
worthy notes regarding the personality and daily 
and domestic life of the present ruler of Egypt 
may be of interest. 

That country is well known to have always 
been the fertile granary and greatly coveted prize 
of nations from the far-distant ages prior to the 
time of the comparatively civilised inonarchs during 
whose dynasties arose the pyramids, the myste- 
rious Sphinx, and the wondrous temibles which are 
the admiration of traveller and student. Several 
pages would be needed to give the baldest chronicle 
of its vicissitudes : to tell of the Shepherd Kings, 
.Pharaohs, Ptolemies, Greek and Eoman and Turkish 
occupation, on and on through ‘the corridors of 
tijiie,’ tin the present day, when, after much political 
change, Egypt has been ruled over b}^ viceroys of 
the Sultan, and viceroys have been nominated 
khedives. Finally the aid of the British army 
became necessary for the beating back of the blood- 
thirsty desert-hordes which were sweeping do\vn, 
seizing the Soudan, and only pausing to take breath 
before, passing on to occup}^ fertile, civilised 
Egypt, and forcing it back to barbarism. 

All this is history. Sufiice it to say that khedive 
succeeded khedive, the protection of England was 
' deemed politically still necessary, and a young 23rince 
of nineteen, Abbas Helmy II., the lineal descendant 
of. Mohammed Ali, became ruler of the land where 
the Pharaohs once held sway. 

This was ten years ago, and it is to this prince 
we refer. Though of Turkish (or Albanian) descent, 
he has been so influenced by his European educa- 
tion and intercourse that he early recognised the 
vast importance of his 2)Osition, and how it rested 
with him whether he should prove the apathetic 
Eastern enemy of all modern ideas save those per- 


taining to war, or take his stand as the pioneer of 
Egyptian civilisation and the progress of his great 
land. Abbas II. has finally adopted the latter 
course, taking ‘Advance’ as his watchword ; and the 
change that has taken jDlace in the old land of the 
Phai-aohs is almost startling. Of course, much is 
due to the British officials under whose auspices the 
involved finances of the country have been balanced, 
and European ca]Dital can be commanded for the 
opening out of the country; but such a ruler as Abbas 
was needed before full confidence could be restored. 

Imagine a fair-complexioned. European-counten- 
anced gentleman, bright-eyed and beaming with 
intelligence,' simply dressed in the j)opular white 
affected by almost every one in Eg}"pt, European in 
everything except the Oriental tarhou^hy or fez, and 
ready to welcome his guests, notabilities, or political 
visitors, with a manner perfectly free from the stern 
hauteur so commonly affected by many of the great 
and those of less cultivation. He is read}^ to con- 
verse easily in several languages, and, while bright 
and affable, is able to show that he is fully aware 
of his power. In brief, it is the natural, highly 
educated, and thoughtful gentleman who speaks, 
one perfectly free from frivolity, grave beyond his 
years, and fully alive to the needs of his position 
and the gi’eat task that lies before him. 

The visitor enters, if at Cairo, the Abdeen 
Palace, an edifice that suggests its having been built 
b}^ a French or English architect, and passes through 
hall and vestibule, up staircases, and into reception- 
rooms that might be English, Parisian, or Viennese. 
Everything is European : the saloons lit up by elec- 
troliers or chandeliers, the carpets and portieres with 
quite the look of home; and while the visitor is 
noting the simjDlicity of the Khedive’s study, with 
its electric bells and telephone, the jDortraits on 
the walls, and the handsomely furnished staircases, 
vestibules, and saloons, it is difficult to imagine 
that he is in the land of the Pharaohs. The home- 
like illusion is complete upon reaching either the 
state or the lesser and more used dining-room, with 
its table laid, the flowers and dessert down the 
centre, the cut-glass and plate glistening upon 
the white damask linen, and the carefully folded 
napkins arranged in front of the English-looking 
chairs. 

One takes the various rooms as they open out, and 
with the feeling that this cannot be Cairo, for it is 
winter, and the heat is not great, the sun being 
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absent behind the clouds. There has been rain 
sufficient to make puddles here and there; thus 
showing that Egypt is altering physically as well 
as politically, since a great change is coining over 
the land, making the beautiful climate more beauti- 
ful still. Modern cultivation has Avorked Avonders. 
Once upon a time rain rarely fell; but, as pretty 
Avell eA^eryAAdiere else, tree-planting has ^n'oduced the 
usual effect of attracting moisture to condense and 
fall in drops as Avell as bedeAV the open, and so rain 
is noAV fairly frequent. 

The interior of the Abdeen Palace, Avith its carpets 
and hangings, teaches those A\dio aucav the various 
rooms that comfort is sought for as much as cool- 
ness. The latter is noticeable in the Khedive’s bed- 
chamber, AAffiere simplicity reigns, and the ax)point- 
ments are all those of a pleasant country-house. 

The bedroom naturally gives place to the bath- 
room, looking even cooler, Avith its marble floor, 
bath, and modern appliances for shoAver and douche. 
One looks in vain for the Turkish hammam and 
shampooing diA^'ans, and does not breathe the heated 
atmosphere of the stove. It is a modern bathroom, 
that is all ; Avhile the smoking-room — for the pipe 
that, according to olden custom, should folloAV the 
shampooing and accompany the cooling-doAvn — is 
again of the pleasant, home-like kind. Divan, easy- 
cliair, and couch are there, Avith the little tables 
familiar in one’s club ; but the eye looks in A^ain for 
the long, snaky Avater-pipe, Avith its glass or china 
receptacle for perfumed AAnter, through Avhich the 
smoke should pass, and sees neither of the other 
forms of pipe, not even the long, jasmine-stemmed, 
amber-mouthpieced tobacco-burner, Avith its shalloAv 
boAvl of red clay. Cigars or Egyptian cigarettes are 
probably de rigueur here — for the guests. His 
Plighness does not smoke, and, as a true folloAver 
of Islam, alloAA's no alcoholic liquor to pass his lips. 

The one peculiar feature of the grand ballroom 
is a trellised and curtained ojiening or AAundoAA^, of 
AAffiich more anon. Huge chandeliers are in abund- 
ance, pendent and as standards at the heads of 
the staircases and in each vestibule, the electric 
light being thoroughly installed. There are noble 
chambers, too, for the special gatherings of the 
native notables ; AAdiile ample accommodation is 
pro Added for the reception of many guests, Avhether 
in attendance upon diplomatic missions from the 
Anfious European states, or important visitors j)ass- 
ing through Egypt, as Avell as for councils of state. 
AH these apartments are furnished and decorated 
in Continental style. Of the antique Egyptian, 
made familiar in museums and in Avorks upon this 
olden land, one sees nothing; even the handsome 
vases are modern. 

As the visitor passes into the grand conserA^atory, 
^Avith its fine globe-shaped lights, it seems like a Avork 
of supererogation to group finely groAvn palms under 
the protection of glass in a land like Egypt ; but there 
they are giving an excellent though rather severe 
effect -Avith their noble foliage and luxuriance. 

To return to the fine ballroom Avith its trellised 


and curtained opening. This brings the visitor 
back at once to the fact that he is in the East, in a 
Mohammedan land, Avhere the female members of 
every great man’s household are hidden from the 
stranger’s gaze. The trellised opening ^giA^es,’ to 
use the French expression, upon the harem ; or, to 
sjieak more correctly, one of the saloons in that 
portion of the palace devoted to his Highness’s 
domesticity ‘gives’ upon the ballroom. Through 
this shaded opening the female members of the 
KhediA'e’s household, like our OAAm caged ladies in 
the House of Commons, are privileged to be spec- 
tators of the festivities upon the occasions AAdien a 
ball is given, and attended by the ambassadorial 
corps and other distinguished guests, accompanied 
by the ladies of their establishments. 

The Avord harem seems out of character in such 
a Europeanised building as the Abdeen Palace ; but 
it must be remembered that the ruler of Egyj)t is in 
all things a strict folloAver of the old religion of the 
East, though a knoAAdedge of his daily life recalls 
the story related of a very important old official 
in the service of a former Sultan at Constan- 
tinople years ago. A highly cultivated nobleman 
of European tastes,' his family, and that of the 
British Minister Avere on very friendly terms. 
Hence it came about that the Ambassador’s 
Avife after dinner one day said to him, ‘ Hoav 
is it, Pasha, that you have not foIloAved the 
custom of your country and taken more than one 
Avif e ? ’ ‘ Madam,’ Avas the reply, ‘ my Avif e and I 

have alAA^ays found the society and love of each 
other to suffice.’ It is so here : the name harem is 
retained, and it is occupied at the Abdeen Palace by 
his Highness’s one Avife, to Avhom he is devotedly 
attached, and their six very charming little children, 
one of AAffiom is his heir, Prince Mohammed Abdel 
Mouneim, a little boy of four. 

There is a remarkable simplicity about the Khe- 
dive’s life and tastes, and a regularity that is almost 
formal. In brief, it might be that of an English 
country gentleman Avith tendencies similar to our 
good old farmer-king, George III. He rises betAveen 
five and six, retires Avith the greatest regularity 
betAveen ten and eleven, and takes no midday siesta 
according to the fashion of the East. After morn- 
ing prayer there is a slight collation, and at seven 
the carriage is ready for the Prince’s regular morn- 
ing drive : no perfunctory taking of the air, but a 
business-like inspection of the gardens and the land 
he cultivates, for in this direction his tastes greatly 
tend. This inspection lasts about an hour and a 
half, and upon his return to the xialace the serious 
duties of the day commence in connection Avith 
matters concerning the Government, including ther 
reception of such as have received permission for an 
audience. At midday, precisely after the French- 
fashion, there is ddjeuner, sometimes in company 
AAUth the members of his suite, but as often in the- 
privacy of the harem. 

After breakfast, in the former case, the Khedive 
engages in conversation Avith his visitors or the 
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members of the Court for about au hour, aud then 
repeats his morning visit, spending about a couple 
of hours over his gardening and agricultural pur- 
suits. When distance renders the 'vdsit long, the 
rest of the day is thus occupied. Dinner is at seven 
or eight, according to the season ; conversation with 
visitors or members of the Court ensues; and the 
evening is reserved for a long carriage drive with 
some chosen member of the Court through the 
more unfrequented portions of the neighbourhood. 

The Khedive is much interested in stock-breeding, 
and, strange as it may sound in connection with the 
land of the pyramids, very successful as a prize- 
winner at agricultural exliibitions. However, he 
has other tastes as well, a love of mechanics making 
him a practical engineer who does not hesitate to 
take the engine-driver’s place on one of liis railway 
journeys, or to descend into the engine-room and 
control the motive-power on board his steam-yacht 
Mahroussa during one of his cruises. 

Probably by way of example, and with foresight 
connected with the future of his country, Abbas is 
fond of acquiring land, giving the preference to that 
which has lain uncultivated, so to speak turning 
the wilderness into the smiling plain ; and to one of 
such proclivities it is natural that the oiDening out 
of the country by the new irrigation works must be 
a matter of the greatest interest. So, meanwhile, he 
is becoming a great landholder at a very moderate 
outlay of capital. 


These, however, are but the lighter occupations of 
a busy life, for the Khedive is one who takes the 
keenest interest in the progress of his country and 
in European politics, loving travel, and timing his 
visits to his palaces at Alexandria and Cairo for the 
summer and winter sojourns, and fitting in these 
with visits to Constantinople, and a pretty regular 
stay ill Europe — in Erance (Paris and the baths of 
Divonne), in Vienna, and in Buda-Pesth, one of the 
most attractive cities of all. 

Eg}qit, with its mysteries of the past — its buried 
temples and tombs, each a very museum of history 
waiting to be opened and cleared of sand to display 
its pictured chronicles of jiriests, of conquest-loving 
kings who blazoned their monuments with records 
of the nations they slaughtered and the slaves and 
spoils they brought home, of queens like Hatesu, 
who left the records of her conquests in travel, in 
commerce, in agriculture, and other peaceful pur- 
suits — has its secrets still hidden beneath the drifting 
sands. Ha23pily the party of advance are welcome 
guests at the Court of Abbas II, : the civil engineers, 
the modern agriculturists, all and every one of the 
inceptors of j)rojects that helj) to make a land great. 
The traveller and historian, too, receive encourage- 
ment to help in revealing the buried past. Who can 
say now what the future of Egypt will be, fostered 
by the liberal government of a modern Pharaoh, 
whose spirit is in the jprogress now steadily on 
the way ? 


BARBE OF GRAND BAYOIJ. 

By John Oxenham. 

CHAPTER XV.— DEATH BELOW GROUND, 


W that he had light to work by, 
Alain determined to see what he 
could do towards the patching uj) of 
Cadoual’s injuries. That the man 
was badly broken and suffering 
much pain was beyond question; 
but, knowing Cadoual and his upbringing, Alain 
was by no means certain that these things were 
quite as bad as they seemed from his expression of 
them. Alain’s examination, however, gentle as he 
tried to make it, evoked such howls from the 
patient that more than once he stood back and 
inclined to leave him alone ; but leaving him alone 
meant, at the very least, condemning him to 
crip 2 )ledom for life — if he lived. As to this last, 
Alain could formulate no opinion. The broken leg 
and arm he strap}3ed uj) tightly with strips torn 
from his o™ and Cadoual’s clothes. The broken 
head— and it was terribly bruised— he washed and 
bound up with damp rags carried from the pool 
beyond the red organ- 2 )ipes, after he had squeezed 
a few drops of the water into his patient’s mouth. 
All these things were fairly straightforward, and 
he accomplished them in spite of Cadoual’s protest- 


ing moans; but when he tried to tackle the dis- 
organised body he had to confess himself at fault. 
The slightest examination showed damages which 
he did not know even how to set about curing. It 
was a bag of broken bones that lay there, and every 
touch evoked a scream of agony and a prayer for 
extinction. 

‘Kill me ! kill me I I sufler !’ moaned Cadoual 
again. 

To Alain it seemed, indeed, that his case was 
hopeless, and that death would be better for him 
than life; but death was not for Alain to give. So 
he made him a couch of layers of fuel; it was 
decidedly high-flavoured, but softer to lie on than 
bare rock. He fed liim with eggs and scraps of 
roasted pigeon. He carried him j)recarious drops of 
water from the pool in egg-shells and rags, at cost 
of much time and labour; for at first he had to 
light a flare each time he went, but by degrees his 
eyes and hands and feet grew cunning in the dark, 
and he learned to grope his way along the cavern- 
side to the -pipeSj and then along them to the 
opening. 

It really seemed as though all he did for Cadoual 
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but served to increase his suflering. Whereas he 
had moaned before, now he cried aloud in his 
agony ; and Alain came to fear that the food he 
took, while it quickened his vitality, quickened 
also his x^ercejDtion of pain. Yet he could not 
starve tlie man, nor did he know how to graduate 
his nourishment down to the point of keeping him 
in a semi-conscious state. So he continued to share 
his meals with him, and gave him water whenever 
he had time to go for it; and all the time, no 
matter what his hands were doing, his brain was 
busy on the two absorbing questions: how they 
got there ; how they were to get out — and more 
especially the latter. 

That there must be a Avay out was obvious since 
they were there ; but the way itself was anything 
but obvious. Puzzling over it all, he came to the 
conclusion that since he came to himself u^d in the 
rock-doves’ nest, that was the way he had got in. 
The sun was westering, the light in the roof would 
soon be at its best, and he climbed up again at once 
to see what he could make of it. But, even when 
the upper part of the outer cavern was glowing in 
all the fervour of the sun’s last rays, he could make 
out nothing more in the little side-chamber than 
that the roof was high above his head and was full 
of dark shadows. There might, indeed, be openings ; 
but, in any case, they were quite beyond his reach. 
In no little trepidation as to possible consequences, 
both to himself and his larder, he struck a match 
and held it aloft at arm’s-length; but its feeble 
light showed him nothing more, and he did not 
repeat the experiment, for a spark falling on 
the tinder below would have brought about a 
catastrophe. 

Alain gathered a fresh siq^ply of eggs and flung 
down more fuel. The birds had not yet come in 
to roost, and he preferred to take them as they 
slejDt, lest . the survivors should take friglit and 
change their nestingTplace. 

He was thus thrown back, in his search for an 
outlet, on the cavern itseK, and he promised himself 
that on the morrow he Avould try the dark arch- 
ways of the great cave where the pillars were, and 
follow up tunnel after tunnel till he struck the 
right one. 

Meanwhile ' he kept his sj)irits up by thinking 
how much Avorse things might have been Avitli him. 
Barbe Avas back at the Light; that Avas the chief 
thing. Her fears for him, and her discomfort at 
his strange absence, Avould assuredly be great ; but 
the joy of their meeting Avould Avipe all that aAvay. 
Therein, indeed, he had the ad\^antage over her, 
since he knew she Avas safe and Avell, and she 
knew only that he had gone away promising to 
return, and had never come back ; but she Avould 
never doubt him. Her heart Avould tell her that 
if he did not come it Avas because he could not. 
Then he had food and fire. He had Cadoual also, 
it is true, and from many points of vicAv could 
very Avell have dispensed Avith him. As a com- 
panion he Avas the reverse of cheerful ; as an outlet 


for his active symjDathies he Avas unconsciously of 
service. The child avIio takes care of a smaller 
child is bolder than if alone. Quite by himself 
ill that awesome place, Alain’s nerves might have 
got the better of him sooner than they did, for he 
lacked none of the superstitions of the Breton 
peasant and sailor ; but Avith Cadoual’s crying 
necessities to provide for he AA^as too busy to think 
about such things a moment sooner than need be, 
and familiarity Avith his strange surroundings had 
time to breed in him a certain sense of security 
before the testing-time came. 

His day’s Avork had tired him. He made up 
the fire AAuth a heap of damped punk, shared a 
dozen eggs Avith Cadoual, and, by Avay of payment 
for his trouble, smoked Avith vast enjoyment 
a couple of Cadoual’s cigarettes. Then he lay 
doAvn on a bed of the malodorous fuel Avhich 
he had arranged for himself in an adjoining 
tunnel-Avay, out of direct reach of the sick 
man’s ceaseless meanings, and fell asleep as 
quickly as if he had been in his own box-bed at 
Mk’e Pleuret’s. 

He Avoke in the morning to a sense of change. 
The caA^ern re-echoed Avith strange sounds, and he 
leax^ed iq3 to see Avhat A\^as the matter. There 
Avere primary sounds of roaring, humming, buzzing, 
and mingled Avith them Avere the thunderous 
bloAA^s of a mighty hammer; and these Avere all 
repeated in a hundred different Avays by eveiy 
hollo AV and vibrant thing in all the vast apart- 
ment. In the first obscure moments of his 
Avakening he Avondered vaguely if the great red 
organ-pipes Avere pouring out infernal music; and 
across it all there dreAv, every iioav and again, a 
great, strange shuddering sob, as though th,e A^ery 
earth itself Avere in travail. 

He ran out to look at Cadoual. He Avas silent, 
either through fear or Aveakness. His eyes Avere 
closed, and his face seemed Avhite and pinched in 
the dull gloAv of the fire. Alain flung on an 
armful of fuel and ran toAvards the front cave 
AAdiere his peep-hole AA^as, and there the roaring 
Avas above his head and the flailing of the 
mighty hammer AA^as under his feet — the solid rock 
shook Avith it. 

He climbed to his perch, and a shaft of SAveet 
salt-air beat against his face and filled him like 
AAune. The lighthouse AA^as a livid AA^hite streak 
against a gray-black sky, and he could see the 
foam flying over the lantern. The great Atlantic 
AA^aA’-es leaped at it, and then came racing for the 
cliffs and broke on them in thunder; the spray 
shot up like rockets past his outlook, AA^histling 
in at the slats of the AvindoAv aAA'a}^ up in 
the roof, a good hundred feet aboA^e him, and 
coming doAAm upon him like rain. Every pendent 
slab or cone or tongue that could hum or buzz 
AA^as humming and buzzing its loudest, and each 
one passed along the sounds Avith its OAAm A^ariations 
to the vibratory points of the inner cavern ; and 
there the echoes picked them up and flung them 
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to and fro in a great mad medley of strident 
vociferation, tlie painful striving after utterance of 
the dumb rocks. 

He understood all the rest — understood at all 
events what caused them ; but that strange sound, 
which dominated all except the thunder of the 
waves on the rocks outside, drew him back into 
the inner cave, and across it among the pillars 
to the mouth of one of the dark • ojDeniiigs. 
Then, like a cautious man, he went back for a 
light. 

He could not stoj) to eat, though the deafening 
vibration of everything about him set his head 
spinning, and made him feel confused and weak 
and empty, and very small and feeble. He wanted 
nothing at the moment but to make certain of 
the meaning of that great, gurgling sob which 
shook the air of the inner cave as the great waves 
shook the walls outside ; for, if it was what he 
thought it was, it might be the way that led to 
freedom and to Barbe. 

With all the fuel he could carry — and though 
the smell of it nearly choked him, there was yet 
a friendly sense of familiarity in it — he made his 
way towards the sound. It came swelling up from 
one of the dark archways, and he went cautiously 
in. The holloAv way sloped sharply dowmvards, 
and a great indrawing of its breath nearly carried 
him off his feet. Then a pause, and the sob came 
swelling out again and dazed him with its clamour. 
He felt along by the rough wall till there came 
a break in it, and he leaned up against the ragged 
corner till the roar and the swoo-o-o-oh bellowed 
out of the darkness in front of him. Then he 
ventured cautiously forward again, for he wanted 
to save every scra^D of his fuel till he came to the 
.sound itself. 

He passed two more breaks in the wall — side- 
passages he took them to be, rimning into or across 
the one he was in — and the sound grew constantly 
louder. Then a faint light glowed in front, and 
he stumbled into a wider space, meeting the full 
breath of that wild roaring, and being drenched 
with a shower of spray — salt sea-spray, that came 
hurtling and hissing at him as if it had been 
waiting for him, and spattered on the rocks 
alongside like bullets. He dropped the useless 
fuel, and sat down where he was to watch and 
gather his wits. 

Below him a great weltering body of water had 
just sunk almost out of sight down the incline. He 
heard it writhing and gurgling in the distance, and 
saw as through a mist the tortured white surface, 
through which a ghastly dark-green light seemed 
•trying to penetrate. In a moment the irresistible 
force outside drove it up again, hissing and roaring 
with the agonies of its passage, till the whole place 
boiled high with . curdled spume, and the s^^ray 
lashed up to the roof, the tortured air rushing 
up the passages and carrying the sound of it into 
the great cavern. Then it sank away out of sight, 
.the spray poured down from the roof, aE the 


sides of the chamber ran white with streaming 
lacery, and the air came rushing back out of the 
cavern. 

He moved to one side and sat with his back 
against the dripping rock-wall. He had hoped 
to find the sea, and he had found it; but he 
feared it was not going to be of much use to him. 
Somewhere out there the great Atlantic rollers 
were driven in by the western gale; but until 
the sea calmed down he could not tell whether 
there was any possibility of his getting out by 
the way they came in. The free, wild rush and 
roar of it braced him, after the ponderous environ- 
ment of the cavern, and he sat long enjoying it. 
It was the sea he loved, or a bit of it ; and, even 
in the agony of its prison-house, it sang to him 
of wide horizons and the unwalled sweejD of 
waters. 

However, these things do not fill an empty 
stomach, and he got up at last and groped his way 
back along the sobbing passage to the great cavern, 
and the fire, and Cadoual. The fire had burnt low 
again, and when he flung on more fuel and looked 
at his patient, it seemed to him that he was in 
much the same case. So Alain hastened to serve 
him with a breakfast of raw eggs, and promised 
himself a more nourishing meal as soon as he could 
get up to the doves’ chamber, since the storm would 
keep them all at home. 

Cadoual’s mouth opened mechanically to the 
taste of food, and as his heavy eyes, aE strained 
and shot with blood, rested on Alain, he murmured, 
‘ I suffer ! I suffer ! Kill iiie ! kill me ! Oh, 
mo7i Dieu I that I might die.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, man! You know I can’t kill 
you. Take another egg,’ said Alain in a brusque 
voice. 

‘Kill me! kill me! I suffer!’ moaned Cadoual, 
and never ceased to beg for death whenever Alain 
came near him. 

AE day long the storm howled and beat and 
sobbed, and all day long, with aE-too-short intervals 
of stupor, Cadoual moaned his impossible prayer. 
Just at sundown a brief red gleam shot in through 
Alain’s loophole, and the gale seemed to have 
slackened somewhat; but a glance at the western 
sky told him it was only a breathing-sj)ace, and 
that there was plenty more to come. 

In the middle of the night Alain woke with a 
start and lay listening. 

‘ Kervec ! Kervec ! Alain Kervec ! ’ 

It was Cadoual’s voice caEing him — calling him 
by the name he was not known by. He sprang 
up and went round to the dull glow' of the fire. 
Cadoual was sitting up against the rock, a hideous 
sight. His eyes were starting out of his head. His 
teeth gritted in agony, and there was blood on his 
lips. His one available hand was clawing the rough 
rock- wall with a hideous rasping that made Alain’s 
flesh creep. 

‘ Well, then, what is it *? ’ he asked. 

^ Ah v'ld^P snarled Cadoual through his teeth. 
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‘ I cannot stand it. ... It stabs into my heart. . . . 
Death is too long. . . . Give me your knife — your 
knife!’ and his hand reached out towards Alain 
with clawing fingers. 

‘Lie down, my friend, and wait the good God’s 
pleasure,’ said Alain soothingly. ‘ I will get you 
water.’ 

‘ The knife 1 I will die — since you will not kill 

me. . . . The pains .of hell Voyo 7 isI you are 

dead — I killed you — I threw you in here. ... Do 
as much for me. Ha, ha ! jDretty Barbe — she is not 
for you — not for 3m u — not for you. You are dead, 
and it was I that killed you.’ 

As Alain looked at him, and the wild eyes glared 
back into his own, it 'w^as borne in upon him that 
this was the truth — that it was by this man’s doing 
that he was parted from Barbe, by this man’s hand 
that he came there — there for all time perhaps, 
never to set e^^es on Barbe again except through the 
narrow loophole of the rock. He took an angry 


stej) towards Cadoual, and Cadoual’s eyes blazed 
exultantl}^ 

‘ Hot for you — not for you. She was mine — mine 
— mine ; and I killed you and dropped you in the 

hole. You fool — ^mu’ Then he choked with 

blood, and the coughing seemed to rend him in 
pieces. He drew his leg uj) in agony and rolled 
over on the couch, and Alain thought he was dead. 
But he found him still breathing ; and, picking up 
half-a-dozen egg-sheUs, he groped away to the ] 30 ol 
for water. 

Cadoual was lying quietly with his eyes closed 
when he got back. He went up to him and trickled 
some water into his mouth. Before he knew it, 
the knife at his belt was plucked from its sheath 
and j)lT-mged into his back. It was a badly aimed 
blow, and only caught him on the . right shoulder- 
blade j but before he had recovered from the sur- 
p)rise of it, Cadoual had plunged the knife into his 
own throat. 


BY THE WINTER SEA. 

By W. E. CULE. 



>|OETHOWEH falls asleep in October, 
^ ^ and slumbers on until she hears, 

through her dreams, the footfall of 
the first returning visitor in the 
early spring. Diu’ing the winter 
months her sands remain unj)eoj)led 
and her walks deserted. Behind the sandhills the 
unresting waters ebb and flow ; but the}’ come up 
to a voiceless shore and retire again unheeded. 
Their only spectator is some prowling cottager in 
search of fuel from the sea, or some plodding 
pedestrian who chooses the way across the sands 
to reach a neighbouring village. The thousands 
whom the summer brought have left no name upon 
the rocks, no footprint upon the sands. 

The winter sea has its beauties; but they will- 
a]}peal onl}^ to those who love Nature’s ever}^ aspect. 
One who can breathe only in sunshine and com- 
panionship will find no pleasure there. '\Yhen the 
tide rises before a westerly gale we have a spectacle 
of majesty and power; but the. crested legions are 
riding on to possess a silent and desolated kingdom. 
On the steeper shore they break and fiing them- 
selves with music indeed; but it is a hoarse and 
solemn organ-music, full of sadness and regret. 
The boom of the breakers is loud and dee]^, but 
no one sits to watch and listen ; the spray-clouds 
rise high and often, but they liave no sheen and 
glitter. On this beach in August we gather rare 
treasures of sheUs and pebbles; but now we seek 
them in vain. It is seldom that we chance upon 
the fragment of alabaster worn to transparency or 
rock-ground into a thousand facets, and still more 
seldom that we discover a deposit of tiny spirals. 
The shells we find are shattered by ungentle usage ; 


the pebbles may be there, but they await the re- 
vealing touch of the sunlight. 

The treasures that come are treasures of a sterner 
kind. After every tide we see figure after, figure 
go down over the sandhills to the beach. Later 
we find their footprints along the high-water line, 
or see them clambering among the distant rocks. 
These are the wreckers of our better days. Presently ■ 
one returns and then another, each bearing the 
prize of his alertness and experience : now’ a black 
and Avater-worn plank of man}^ travels, now a shape- 
less log bolted with iron, the nameless remnant of 
some long-lost and nameless bark. The ^vomen go 
doAvn to gather what the men have left : tiny blocks 
fresh and clean from some up-river Avorkshop, or 
aged chips from the broad Atlantic, their surface 
as rounded and smooth as the pebbles on which 
they rest. All these find their fate alike in the 
cottagers’ fires. Awny dowm the shore stand the 
massive ruins of an old inn wdth an unsavoury 
histor}^ It wns called the ‘ Eed House,’ and it is 
said that its forgotten inmates s^vung false lights 
about their doors to draw unsuspecting sailors upon 
the rocks below. Modern Avreckers pass the walls 
daily, and it may be supposed that the crumbling 
ruins return their glances Avith a certain contempt. 
Their hands are innocent of blood. 

Wrecks are feAV in these days, for the coast is 
guarded by lights ; but the story of the place is 
full of them, and their relics are many. In the 
bay of the bathers lie tAvo skeleton A^essels, noAV 
almost buried by the engulfing sands; and there 
is also the abandoned cargo of another. Her load 
Avas Portland cement in sacks, and it Avas throAAm 
overboard in the centre of the bay where the ship 
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had grounded. YTieii the waters receded the cargo 
was revealed, transformed into a lonely mound of 
artificial rock. It stands in the same spot to-day, 
telling its own story, and the curious visitor prods 
it idly with his cane or climbs the pile to read 
the names and numbers upon the petrified sacking. 
Up in the town is a still more striking memorial 
of winter seas and winds. It is a long row of 
ancient whitewashed cottages, all the woodwork 
in which, says the tradition, came from a great 
ship called the PhiladelioMa, lost on this coast in 
the undated past. Those who used the timbers 
in this way gave the ship’s name to the street 
they built, jDerhaps in some spirit of subtle 
irony, perha^DS in simple gratitude for a timely 
bargain. 

The winter sea has no pHce for playthings, 
whether shells or ships. Erom our beach in 
summer we may watch all day the long procession 
of distant sails. Up to the east they pass one by 
one behind the headland; out to the west they 
fade into the golden highways of the setting sun. 
There is no end to the fleet of argosies that come 
up to the shelter of the ports or pass heavy laden 
to their coastwise destinations ; but now the smaller 
craft are laid up in sheltered rivers, and have 
given the Ghannel-\Vays to hardier traders. The 
smoke of a solitary steamer breaks the swee];) of 
the horizon; but sails are few, and these few 
are weighty merchantmen from distant zones, their 
canvas a dark and heavy mass above the sky-line. 
Oftener the mists lie spread upon the gray expanse, 
and the lighthouse on Borthowen Point stands 
like the last sentinel of our inhabited world. At 
night we count the signals that j>ierce the mist 
from Devon. Light answers light from coast 
to coast, but nothing seems to move or live' 
between. 

In these dark and quiet days a long ramble 
coastwards from Borthowen is a thing to be re- 
membered. AAvay to the west is a wild gorse 
common. On its highest point stands the Best, 
where convalescents from all the west-country 
gather strength for renewed toil from the ozone of 
a thousand leagues of open sea. Beyond the Best, 
under the hill, stands a golf-club pa^dlion, gay in 
colours; and yet a mile farther rise the many 
chimneys of a gray old pile which has its place 
secure in the atlas of the novel-reader. It is knovm 
as the old house pf Sker, and the coast before it 
has a himdred little coves where ‘Fisherman Davy^ 
might have found the white, boat from across the 
water, with its romantic freight of babyhood. We 
read that it was on these ledges that the doomed 


Banta Lucia struck, on the Sabbath of the great 
sandstorm ; and we well remember how Black 
Evan of Sker called for his stalwart sons to leave 
their rabbit-hunting, and to hold the beach with 
him against the rival wreckers of Kenfig parish. 
But the storm had overtaken them, and it was 
from these sandhills that the men of Kenfig, 
digging silently, recovered their bodies before the 
father’s eyes. The rocks and the sands are still 
the same, and smoke yet issues from the chimneys 
of the great house. Bomance has taken it for her 
own, and the Maid of Sker is the heroine of much 
tradition, of several ballads, and of more novels , 
than one ; but the tenants to-day are good Welsh 
farmer-foUc, who send their produce to the con- 
valescents at the Best, and keep a word of pleasant 
greeting for the inquiring j^iigrim. 

Passing the home of the Maid, we strike into 
a silence that seems all the deeper for the plaintive 
cries of the sea-birds. The sands are hard 'and' 
dry, and our steps are soundless. Far to the left 
the incoming waters rule a long white line of 
murmuring foam into the hazy distance, and half 
a mile out at sea a single fishing-boat keeps pace 
with us. On the right sliunber the black rocks, 
some of them in separate masses sand-encircled, 
like the tables of the sea-gods, some rising tier 
on tier to the banks behind, like sections of some 
great Colosseum of Nature. With every step the 
sense of awe deepens, until it becomes oppressive 
and overpowering. On the one side the lonely 
fishing-craft with the ding)’ sails becomes a silent' 
and haunting shadow, more than fancy, yet less 
than sober fact ; on the other side the dark 
and tremendous rocks seem jDeopled by invisible 
Presences who watch in solemn and gloomy dis- 
pleasure the progress of the intruder. The murmur 
of the sea becomes a moan; the long white line 
advances; before us the sands ajDpear to quiver 
where the mists fall upon them. There is a chill 
grayness in earth and sea and sky, and we feel a 
sudden longing to see a human face, to hear a 
human voice. So we turn back upon our foot- 
prints; but the eerie influences of that scene are 
with us long after we have joined a group of lag- 
ging golfers returning to their painted pavilion. 

The poet who wrote of ‘ the raj)ture on the lonely 
shore’ thought of some Mediterranean beach lying 
brilliant in sunshine. The singer of a later day 
teUs of a last great battle in Lyonesse, where the 
doomed knights of the great Order fell one by one 
around their despairing king. It is a master’s 
touch that xflaces this consummate tragedy ‘ among: 
the mountains by the vdnter sea.’ 
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REAIINISOENOES OF BATAVIA. 

By R. A. Durand. 


All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 

tlie bright-blue Eastern seas, dotted 
with island s^DOts of golden sand and 
greenery, away from the main lines 
of British commerce, away from the 
bustle and roar of British traffic, lies 
Batavia, the capital of warm, lazy, 
lovely, and altogether delightful J ava. 

To me, with the recollections of London in 
November, the cheerless Bay and the squalid mag- 
nificence of Naples, the filth of Port Said, and the 
intolerable heat and glare of Aden fresh in my 
memory, the place seemed a very Lotus-land of 
delight. The ship by which ■ I was sailing to 
Torres Strait dropped anchor during the night off 
Tanjong Priok, the port of Batavia ; and the rising 
sun disclosed a sight lovelier far than any I had 
hitherto witnessed. Palms and acacias crowded 
the shore right to high-water mark; and 

strangely rigged fishing-boats lazied about the bay 
or put off to the ship laden with piles of bananas, 
pine-apples, mangoes, and strange fruits. The scent 
of the balmy off-shore breeze suggested flowers and 
fruit and sensuous idleness ; in short, the tropics, 
not as one usually finds them, but as the un- 
travelled Englishman imagines them in his dreams. 

On the Batavia-Tanjong Priok Railway there are 
four classes by which one can travel. Travellers 
by the fourth class — mostly, of course, coolies — ride 
on the tops of the carriages. For the sake of the 
view, with some ship-companions, I patronised the 
fourth class, and we were rewarded by ten miles of 
lovely scenery betAveen the port and the capital. 
The line runs between a broad canal and a dense 
green jungle. At intervals Ave caught glimpses of 
little AAmoden huts built on piles in shalloAv lagoons, 
in AAffiich SAvam happy families of ducks and naked 
amphibious broAAm children. 

An hour’s run brought us to Batavia. Imagine a 
toAAm of giant dolls’ houses built in Burmese and 
JaA^anese style, trim avenues of beautiful trees, 
broad clean streets, and thousands of groAvn-up 
dolls masquerading in Oriental fancy dress: the 
picture-books of one’s childhood animated. That is 
Batavia. The absurdity of it all is that the mas- 
queraders do not look a bit self-conscious in spite 
of their fantastic dress. The streets are paraded 
listlessly by gangs of blue-garbed convicts, Avho pick 
up cigar-ends, bits of paper, and fruit-peel. The 
cleanness of the streets is astonishing. A man in 
Batavia once threAV a piece of banana-peel on the 
ground; and, looking back a moment afterAA’^ards, 
he felt reproached by the sight of that Avretched 
piece of peel, the only blot on the immaculate 
cleanness of the streets. For a AAdiile his dignity 
fought Avith his sense of decency. Then he re- 


turned, picked 1123. the offending 23eel, and— feeling 
very foolish— carried it until he saAv a convenient 
opportunity for disposing of it. 

Eex^resentatives of many nations congregate in 
Batavia: blue-gOAAmed JaA^anese, Avearing Avhite 
pith helmets sha23ed like inverted saucers; portly 
Chinese merchants, dressed in a grotesque com- 
bination of yelloAv silk clothes and the billycock 
hats of Hampstead Heath, their pigtails interAvoven 
Avith blue silk ; lean, taAvny Malays, Hindus, 
JaA^anese, and effeminate-looking Cingalese jostle 
each other on the side-AAMks. 

It is impossible for a casual observer to distinguish 
the sex of a Cingalee, as the men have delicate, 
refined features, are clean shaven, fasten their long 
hair behind their heads in Avoman-fashion, and Avear 
skirts that SAveep the ground. 

The dress of the JaA^anese Avomen merits a de- 
tailed description, as the Batavian Dutch ladies 
haim adopted the native dress for morning Avear. 
A long strijp of native cloth, called a sarong^ is 
Avound round and round the body beneath the arm- 
XPits, and reaches almost to the ankles ; an abbre- 
viated Eton jacket, called a /copem, covers the 
shoulders; and out of doors ladies’ slippers are 
Avorn on stockingless feet, and a 2>aper parasol is 
carried. 

The Batavian Dutch do not make their toilets, 
unless they go out of doors, until the afternoon, so 
that one may see men in 23yjamas and AA'omen in 
the native dress lolling on the verandas or sitting 
doAAui to meals at the hotels. The custom is a lazy 
but sensible one, considering the climate. 

Bijst-tafel (lunch) is served at about half-23ast 
eleven. A long string of AAMters ofter a dozen 
A^arieties of meats and vegetables, such as fried eggs, 
curry, bacon, 23lantain, &c. This is all mixed Avith 
rice in a soup-23late, and over all, if you are not 
foreAA^arned, you pour a nauseous graA’-y of coco-nut- 
oil. If you do so you 23robably send aAA^ay your 
23late untouched, and sorroAvfully turn your atten- 
tion to boiled 23otatoes and dessert. Lunch being 
finished, all retire for a siesta, after AAffiich they 
array themselves in conA^'entional evening-dress. 

Even more terrible to the uncultivated 23alate is 
the ‘ delicious durian, Avith its intolerable odour,’ a 
variety of the jack-fruit. Wallace, in his Malay 
ArcMioelagOy says that this ^ruit has, 

amongst other incongruous fiaAmurs, a distinct taste 
of sherry, cream-cheese, and onion sauce. The flesh 
resembles that of the custard -axpjple in colour and 
consistency. In size it is sometimes eighteen inches 
in diameter. Wallace also declares that it is the most 
delicious of all fruits ; but he admits that the smell 
is oppressive. OpiPressive is a mild Avord to describe 
an odour of rotting vegetation so poAA^erful that it 
Avill - render uninhabitable any room into AA-hich the 
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fruit is brought It is sometimes served in bowls 
and covered with wine, which helps in a great 
measure to deaden the smell. 

A more harmless Javanese fruit is the pomelo, a 
variety of shaddock. It is exactly like an orange 
in shape, but many times larger. The Dutch eat it 
with Worcester sauce. It might, if my memory 
serves me, be eaten with cream, mustard, vinegar, 
cheese, or anything else that would give it a flavour. 

Business houses open at sunrise and close at 
midday. European shops do not open till sunset. 
The evening is devoted by the white population 
to exercise and social intercourse. 

The. passing tourist will probably forgo his after- 
noon siesta for the sake of being cheated by the 
Chinese pedlars, who crowd the hotel verandas, 
and from whom he may buy Manchester cottons 
under the pleasing impression that he is j)i'ocurmg 
specimens of native cloth, and Malay knives from 
Sheffleld, at fabulous prices. Goods can generally 
be bought for one-tenth the price asked by the 
hawker. 

At four o’clock coffee is served. There are two 
sorts of coffee in the world — Batavian coffee and the 
other kind. Although the former has a repulsive- 
looking, greenish oil floating on its surface, it is as 


superior to other kinds of coffee as fresh Scotch 
salmon is to the tinned article of commerce. 

If Batavia is charming by day it is fairyland by 
night. The broad avenues are lit with electric 
light ; and till midnight the lights of innumerable 
gharris flash up and down, and men and women in 
evening-dress stroll under the trees. 

Assuredly no one vdio ever landed in Batavia 
would ever come away again were it not for a 
dreadful drawback — the impossibility of getting a 
decent bath. From the outside, the bathroom 
looks like a little storehouse daintily set amidst 
palm-trees in the middle of a courtyard. Inside it 
is a chilly, slimy dungeon, the floor a quarter of an 
inch deej:) in dirty water. In the centre of the 
room stands a long-necked jar, about four feet high, 
half-full of water. It is evidently intended that we 
should dip a sponge in it ; and anything more un- 
satisfactory it would be impossible to imagine. In 
fruitless attempts to get into the jar one usually 
U23sets it, bruises one’s shins, and spills the water. 

0 Queen of the East Indies! land of light and 
colour without glare, warmth without heat, sensuous- 
indolence and luscious fruit! if ever I hear that 
you possess a decent bathroom I will fly to you at 
once, and never,' never leave you again. 


i 


THE APPIN MURDER IN PACT AND IN EIOTION. 


By H. B. Marriott Watson. 



^.HE famous AjDpin murder in the year 


1752 has become even more famous 
because of its appearance in the 
romantic pages of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Kiclnaioiml and Oatriona, 
the two tales in the David Balfour 
series, hinge, as is known to all, upon the murder 
of Colin CamjDbell of Glenure, and the trial of 
James Stewart of Aucharn for that murder. Those 
were the disturbed days which followed after 
Glencoe and the bloody work of the Duke of 
Cumberland. Political feeling and, still more, 
clan feeling were strong in the Highlands ; and the 
Government, which was represented there in fact 
and name by the Duke of Argjdl, had resolved 
to secure peace and enforce fidelity among those 
dangerous country - jDeople. James Stewart had 
taken -part as a boy in the rising of 1715, and had 
been out in the Forty-five. He was therefore a 
marked partisan, a rebel, to whom, nevertheless, 
grace had been extended. On the other hand, 
Charles Stewart of Ardshiel, who was James 
Stewart’s natural brother, and the head of that 
clan in those parts, had been attainted for rebellion, 
and his estates had been confiscated. Yet the 
Crown does not a^^pear to have acted very harshly 
in regard to Ardshiel’s ]Di'opGrty, for James Stewart 
was allowed to administer it for some years, and to 
collect money for the benefit of Charles’s children. 
When it was at last decided, to take stronger 


measures in the disaffected district — that is to say, 
in the year 1749 — Colin Campbell was made factor* 
He, however, so far from distrusting James Stewart, 
continued his services for the collection of the rents, 
and the two men appear to have been on terms of 
friendliness, des 2 :)ite the inherent hostility their 
several names might indicate. 

In 1751 Cam 2 )bell removed James Stewart from 
his possession of the farm of Glehduror, acting, as the 
Lord Advocate explained at the trial, in pursuance 
of instructions from the authorities that he was not 
to let land to any relations of the attainted ovmer. 
Furthermore, still in j)^irsuance of instructions, 
according to the statements at the trial, Glenure 
gave notice to sundry other tenants to quit. These 
tenants had been installed by James Stewart, wha 
seems to have taken uj) their case warmly, even 
making a journey to Edinburgh to plead their cause. 
It was suggested by Prestongrange, the Lord Advo- 
cate, that this action was due to Stewart’s desire to- 
retain his influence in the neighbourhood. This 
may have been, but it is not necessary to sujDpose 
more than that Stewart had the usual Highland 
loyalty to his clan. He did what he could for his 
brother’s children, and he did what he could for 
the tenants. In either case he deserves credit. 

How, Alan Breck — or, as the records st 3 de him, 
Alan Breck Stewart — steps into the business. Breck 
was a distant cousin of James Stewart, and had 
been faithfully, brought up by him. He had 
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enlisted in the army as a young man, and had 
fought for the king up to the battle of Preston ; 
but, being taken prisoner by the rebels during that 
engagement, joined them, fought with them against 
his former comrades, and subsequently took service 
with the Erench king. Here is clearly a pretb}’’ 
careless soldier of fortune, much as Stevenson has 
painted him for ns. 

Breck returned surreptitiously from Erance, as 
he was wont to do, frequented his kinsman’s house, 
and was a familiar figure in the countryside. Tliis 
w-as a hotbed of Stewarts, and, though a rebel and a 
deserter, he was safe., Yet he had doubts of Camp- 
bell. Glenure was the first man in the district, and 
must have been aware of his presence and history. 
Breck was known to have suspected him of com- 
municating with the military ; and, as a matter 
of fact, although it was denied, Breck’s arrest as 
a deserter was contemplated. In view of what 
happened later, this is important. 

Janies Stewart, by taking legal action on behalf of 
the tenants, had caused some bother to the factor, 
who was compelled to go to Edinburgh. On the 
12th of May 1752 he visited Eort-Williain on the 
same business, and in returning therefrom in the 
company of a lawyer, a sheriffs officer, and his 
servant, Mackenzie, to carry out the removal of the 
tenants, he was shot in the back between five and 
six on the afternoon of 14th May. The shot was 
fired from the fastness of Lettermore Wood, and so 
the murderer got away without being seen by any 
of the party. 

Action was immediately taken by the Govern- 
ment, represented by the Duke of Argyll. A 
Campbell had been killed in the country of his 
hereditary enemies, and the vengeance customary 
to the Highlands must be exacted. The heavy 
hand descended. James Stewart was arrested on a 
charge of conspiracy and murder. Alan Breck had 
fled, and his flight increased the rumour in Appin 
that Alan was the real murderer. The Crovm hesi- 
tated not to account him as the criminal, and judg- 
ment went against him by default. Those who 
have followed Stevenson’s long and eventful his- 
tory of the wanderings of Alan Breck through 
two volumes will be interested to learn that Breck 
disappears from recorded history -within a few 
days of the murder. Erom the Heugh of Corry- 
nakiegh, in which Alan and David Balfour met 
with exciting adventures, the real Breck struck 
across the moors into Perthshire, -whence, after 
a short residence with his mother, he esca^Ded 
to Erance. Of his subsequent movements nothing 
is knovm ; but the trial which hanged James 
Stewart witnessed the outla-wry of Alan, who was 
ordered Ho be put to the horn, and all his movable 
goods and gear to be escheat and inbrought to 
his Majesty’s use’ — a sentence which cannot haye 
affected the outlaw very greatly, seeing that the 
only property he had left was some old clothes 
already in the possession ^of the Crown. 

James’s trial, as accessory and accomplice, took 


place from the 21st to the 25th of September, and 
was held at Inveraray, the capital of the Camj^bells. 

Here, then, in the home of the Campbells, with 
eleven out of the fifteen jurymen Campbells, in a 
court under the presidency’- of the chief of the 
Campbells, James Stewart of the Glens was, for the 
murder of a Campbell, tried, convicted, and hanged 
accordingly. 

It -^^dll be seen that, as no one saw the murderer 
of Glenure, the only evidence which the Crovm 
could produce was circumstantial. This was in- 
geniously sought. The Highlands were in a bad 
state, and an example must be made. Stevenson 
makes Prestongrange, the Lord Advocate, unburden 
himself frankly to the boy David, which is also 
ingenious, but a little startling. It will be re- 
membered that David Balfour is supposed to have 
been talking with Glenure on the road when the^ 
shot was fired. He is represented as obtaining a 
sight of the murderer, - a big man, in a black coat.’ 

As Alan was a small man, Stevenson frankly takes 
sides here. The murder, according to the romance, 
had nothing to do with the Stewarts. It is darkly 
hinted that the Camerons were responsible, as was 
also openly alleged at the trial. Yet, the tragedy - 
had no horrors for Alan Breck, as is apparent in 
his conversation with the shocked David. David, 
however, was in a position to jorove that Alan was 
not the murderer, and consequently that James was 
no party to it; but, again according to Stevenson, 
the Campbells were determined to get James, H 
man gro-wn old in treason.’ If they do not get ven- 
geance ^ there will be trouble with the Campbells,’ 
says Prestongrange. ^That means disturbance in 
the Highlands, which are uneasy and very far from 
being disarmed.’ This is a view of policy in matters 
of justice from which the plain man’s soul revolts ; 
but it was not impossible then, and — is it now? i 

Would it be so wholly inconceivable in a time 
of unrest? At any rate, it is certain that the 
Crown pressed hard on the accused. He was, 
according to the complaint of his counsel, HiejDt 
in the closest confinement. Eor the first six 
weeks no mortal was allowed access to him ; after 
that, indeed, for some short time, admittance was 
given to his wife and one or two more ; but any 
who could be thought proper persons to prepare 
defences for his trial were carefully denied access I 
to him.’ Hot only so, but his house and reposi- ! 
tories were ransacked, and his wife and sons were | 

illegally examined, a practice abhorrent to law in | 

these islands. In the face of these charges the ! 

Crown maintained silence, and so we must assume ' ■ 
them true. i 

The iDrosecution had first to prove that Alan 
Breck was the murderer, and then to prove that 
James Stewart was in league with him. To accom- 
plish this, Prestongrange and his colleagues had, 
first, to demonstrate hostility to Glenure on the 
part of the two Stewarts ; secondly, to prove they ; 
were in collusion ; thirdly, to show evidence of j 

the act of murder. Something like sixty witnesses I 
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were sworn and examined on behalf of the Crown. 
Evidence was given of wild talk by Alan Breck, 
nnd of loose talk by J ames ; but most of the former 
was discounted by the fact of drink. John More 
Maccoll, a servant to James Stewart, deposed that 
his master once said that ^ if Glennre went on in the 
way he did it was likely he would be Laird of Appin 
in a very short time ; and that he knew once a 
set of commoners in Appin who would not allow 
Glenure to go on at such a rate.’ In this not very 
formidable statement Prestongrange for the Cro^vn 
professed to see incitement to murder. One 
Maclaren was produced who declared that James 
had wanted to challenge Glenure to fight; but on 
being cross-examined he confessed that Stewart was 
at the time 'much concerned with liquor.’ There 
was also evidence given by another Maccoll that 
some two years before the murder Stewart had re- 
marked that ' he would be willing to spend a shot 
on Glenure, though he went upon his knees to the 
window to fire it.’ Yet another Maccoll was found 
to testify against Alan. The unanimity of the 
several Maccolls is surprising. This John Maccoll, 
according to his evidence, was in^dted to fetch ' the 
Eed Fox’s skin.’ But he detracts from the value of 
his testimony by admitting that it was not until 
after the murder that he thought that Bed Fox 
might mean Colin Campbell. Two more Maccolls, 
if you please, depose that Alan Breck said that ' the 
commoners of Appin were little worth when they 
did not take him [Glenure] out of the way before 
now.’ 

These attempts to prove the ill-vdll to Glenure 
are not wholly satisfactory, at least so far as James 
is concerned ; and they only prove Alan to have 
been a swaggering, vain fellow, fond of talking at 
large. Evidence showed that Glenure and James 
Stewart were on fairly amiable terms ; they drank 
together and -vdsited each other’s houses ; and the 
former retained the latter to collect rents. If it was 
true, as Prestongrange stated, that Glenure’s change 
of policy was dictated from headquarters, James 
Stewart would, be the less likely to nourish a per- 
sonal grudge. Moreover, he showed no sign of 
private resentment, although he certainly prepared 
to resist the eviction of the tenants by all legal 
means available. The case of the Crovm, so far as 
it depends on bad blood between the men, ob^dously 
fails, despite the ingenuity of the prosecution and 
the eloquence of the Lord Advocate. Hor was a 
case made out for conspiracy, since it was not sho^vn 
that the kinsmen had any talk togetlier. Naturally, 
the prosecution relied on the flight of Breck from 
the scene of the murder, and in this connection 
brought witnesses to demonstrate the collusion of 
James. Here we have Maccolls again. Alan 
Breck, it was shovm, took refuge in the Heugh of 
Corrynakiegh, and to liim, in his hidiiig-ifiace, 
James sent money and a change of clothes, so that 
he might effect his escape. The defence alleged 
that this was to enable Alan to escape in his 
capacity of a deserter. The murder would cause 


the country to be searched, and Breck, as a deserter 
and a Stewart, might look for short shrift from the 
Campbells. With the insight of a master, Steven- 
son makes use of this very argument in Alan’s 
mouth to induce Daadd Balfour to fly. Indeed, 
whoever wishes to see the case for the Stewarts 
most rationally explained and set forth can do no 
better than refer to the chapter in Kt(hia2yped 
entitled ' The House of Eear.’ Stevenson does not 
use whitewash indiscriminately. 'Colin Boy is 
dead,’ says Alan, 'and be thankful for that.’ But 
James is in another mind. 'It’s all very fine to 
blow and boast beforehand ; but now it ’s done, 
Alan ; and who ’s to bear the wyte of it ? The 
accident fell out in Appin — mind ye that, Alan ; 
it’s Appin that must pay.’ It is at James’s sugges- 
tion that Alan hides, in the certainty that he vdll 
be taken for the deed. ' Man, man, man — man, 
Alan ! ’ he cries, ' jow and me have spoken like two 
fools.’ So you will see that Stevenson’s version, 
while crediting the Stewarts with innocence, does 
not spare them. 

The fact of Alan Breck’s flight was suspicious^ 
yet the explanation of the defence was not un- 
reasonable ; and, so far as James was concerned, the 
circumstances actually speak in his favour. He 
himself obtained money to send to Breck, and to 
do this was obliged to send some distance to obtain 
it. Had the murder been deliberately planned, he 
would have been supplied in advance vdth so neces- 
sary a means of escape. Here, too, naturally arises 
the question as to what advantage James Stewart 
was to get by the murder. The death of Glennre 
merely meant the substitution of another factor, 
vdth whom, perhaps, he might not have got on so 
well. It would bring, as it did, a hornet’s nest 
about the ears of Appin, and must harm rather than 
assist the cause he had at heart. Moreover, he was 
proceeding in a legal way to contest the factor’s 
action in the Ardshiel estate. It was proved out 
of the mouth of one of the Crown witnesses that 
he showed great consternation on hearing of the 
murder. Donald Stewart, a witness for the pro- 
secution, deposed tliat Alan Breck called at his 
house on the evening of the murder, and, while 
denying any knowledge of it, expressed his inten- 
tion of leaving the kingdom, 'as he would be sus- 
pected of the murder, . . . and as he was a deserter 
formerly from the army.’ This Donald Stewart 
carried to James a request for money from Breck. 

' The panel asked why Alan Breck himself did not 
come for money if he wanted it? To which the 
deponent, to the best of his remembrance, replied 
that Alan told him he would be suspected for the 
murder, and was a deserter ; to which the panel 
answered that he hoped in God Alan Breck was not 
guilty of the murder.’ This looks very much like 
either innocence or great duplicity. There is no 
doubt that in the district Alan Breck was generally 
regarded as the author of the crime ; but he denied 
it whenever charged. 

The defence brought two witnesses, both Camerons, 
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to prove that a year before the event they were in 
Rannoch, and heard a man called Sergeant More 
Cameron declare that he would shoot Glen lire if he 
met him, on account of his ‘hard usage of the tenants 
of ArdshieL’ In his own declaration James Stewart 
stated that Alan had given him similar informa- 
tion ; but unhappily there was no More Cameron 
to bear out these assertions. As I have said, it is 
this theory that Stevenson adopts. 

On the eiddence which was produced at the trial, 
James Stewart was not guilty ; yet it did not take 
the eleven Campbells and the other four jurors long 
to make up their minds as to his guilt. Counsel 
for the defence, who were four in number, and 
carried out their duties very ably under handicaii, 
were persistently anxious to show the Campbells 
that their good faith and honesty were not doubted. 
Sheriff Brown went so far as to point out that if the 
jury should acquit the panel it would bring no re- 
flection upon themselves or their country ! The 
fact was that no 'one for a moment expected a 
Campbell jury to bring in a verdict of ‘Not guilty’ 
or even of ‘Not proven.’ The counsel for the defence 
apologised for their j)resence on the score that all 
the well-knowui counsel had been bought up by the 
prosecution. This seems to have been the case ; 
but it did not prevent the case for the defence from 
being ably managed. The four advocates appear in 
the pages of Oatriona^ which tell of the recei)tion 
which David Balfour got in Inveraray after he had 
broken out of the Bass Rock ; and an excellent 
and faithful picture it is of four various legal minds. 
Political influences, as well as considerations of the 
clan, demanded a conviction, and a conviction was 
obtained. James Stewart could not be incriminated 
unless Alan Breck were proved guilty as principal 
in the murder. This the prosecution admitted, yet 
never in the course of the trial was guilt brought 
home to Alan Breck. Consequently the case against 
James failed. Yet James was hanged. 

Political considerations, I say, dictated this end, 
as was clear throughout the trial. The notorious 
Simon Eraser, in his speech for the prosecution, de- 
clared that the panel ‘had the chief infliience over 
the common people.’ Prestongrange, in almost as 
frank a mood as when he addressed young David 
Balfour, explained his presence as principal pro- 
secutor in Inveraray by his determination ‘ to con- 
vince the disaffected parts of the Highlands of 
Scotland that they must submit to this Govern- 
ment.’ The Lord Justice- General, who was no 
other than the Duke of Argyll, and who j)resided 
over the court, delivered what was practically a 
political sermon. ‘ In the year 1715,’ said his 
Grace iii pronouncing sentence, ‘there broke out a 
most unnatural and unprovoked rebellion ... in 
which the part your clan acted is well known, so 
many being here present that were witnesses of 
their composing part of the rebel army which 
besieged this town. This I m 5 "self have reason 
to know.’ After a graceful compliment to the 
‘ Butcher,’ as the victor of Glencoe was termed, the 


head of justice in those parts 'continued in a passage 
which has been turned to satire in Stevenson’s 
pages : ‘ If you had been successful in that rebeRion 
you had been now triumphant with your con- 
federates, trampling upon the laws of your country, 
the liberties of your fellow-subjects, and on the 
Protestant religion. . You might have been giving 
the law where you have now received the judgment 
of it ; and we, who are this day your judges, might 
have been tried before one of your mock courts of 
judicature, and then you might have been satiated 
with the blood of any name or clan to which you 
had an aversion.’ History should ring with that 
phrase : ‘ Mock courts of judicature.’ 

David Balfour, in whom, we must think, speaks 
Stevenson, says that ‘ James was as fairly murdered 
as though the Duke had got a fowling-piece and 
stalked him.’ There was no evidence against James 
which should have imperilled the life of a dog ; and 
the most that could be said against Alan Breck was 
that the crime was ‘not proven.’. AYhen sentence 
was x^i’onounced in that country of the Campbells, 
James Stewart made his first and last speech 
recorded during the trial. He submitted himself 
‘ tamely ’ to his sentence, and forgave false witnesses.; 
but ‘ I declare,’ said he, ‘ before the great God and 
this auditory, that I had no previous knowledge 
of the murder of Colin CamiDbell of Glenure, and 
am as innocent of it as a child unborn. I am not 
afraid to die ; but what grieves me is my character, 
that after-ages should think me capable of such a 
horrid and barbarous murder.’ Well, this is an 
‘ after-age.’ Perhaps in that respect the fears of the 
condemned man were unnecessary. 


WILD-BUCK OYER! 

Sunset ; and the cry of a rover, 

The rush of a whistling wing ; 

Good-bye to you, wild -duck over. 

Gone south till the waking spring ! 

Till the golden goddess has brought her 
New life to the leafless trees, 

You will rock on the open water 

And dip to the ceaseless seas. <f 

T^wlight : and the crimson glory 
Dies down in the wintry west, 

Your path, like a half- told story, 

Lies dim to a goal unguessed ; 

We follow your dark form fleeting 
Straight-necked to the harbour-mouth, 

Each stroke of those pinions beating, 

And throb of that heart set south ! 

Nightfall: and I stand and ponder, 

Grown restless and ill- content, 

With a wish that I too might wander 
The way that your swift wings went ; 

My heart is a wild-fowl rover. 

My fate is a frosted mere ; 

Ah ! good-night to you, wild-duck over ; 
Come back with the waking year. 

Will. H. Ogilvie. 
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MY FIRST SALMON. 

HEN one sees reports in tlie daily ■ wired to stop me from coming down, but knew it 
papers of the numerous fish taken would be too late. Then it must be borne in mind 

in the Tweed and other rivers that I did not live on the banks of the river, and 
during the months of October and therefore could not choose my day ; also, I was 

November, not only by gentlemen, a busy man, and only able to spare one day each 

but also by ladies, I confess I am autumn in attempting to achieve what to me really 
a little diffident in submitting to the public an began to appear to be the unachievable, 

account of the run I had with my first salmon ; All who know anytliing about the Tweed a few 
but I am tempted to do so because I had fished, inilesaboveBerwickwillatonceagree that you might 
and fished unsuccessfully, for ten or a dozen years as well try for a salmon in the Thames at London 

before my efforts were crowned with success. Not Bridge as try for one in the lower stretches of 

that I was a ‘duffer^ who did not know how to the Tweed when ‘she’s waxing,’ as my friend’s 

throw a line. I had been brought up near the fisherman, speaking in Tweedonian dialect, fre- 

j unction of the Till with the Tweed, and had quently told me she was doing when I alighted 

taken many a dish of good yellow trout out of from the early Edinburgh train. Well, what was 

these rivers, as well as from the Bowmont, one of I to do when such was the case ? It was, as I say, 

the best trouk-streams in north Northumberland, no use; but hadn’t I come all the way from Edin- 

The Bowmont is now strictly preserved ; but in burgh for a day’s fishing, and who could tell that 

my boyhood it was open to any one who wished there was really no chance ? Very little, no doubt ; 

to spend a day on its banlcs. In those days, how- but the ways of salmon are past finding out, and an 

ever, the Bowmont was rather ungetatable, and odd fish might at any moment be tempted to take, 

perhaps there was no great need for preservation; the fly. The result was that frequently the rod 

but now it is easily accessible by the railway from went up, the boat \vsls got out, and I devoted four 

Cornhill to Wooler and Alnwick, which runs for or five hours to throwing the fly across a visibly 

some miles along its banks. ' rising water, in the vain hope that that eccentric 

Somehow as a boy, and even as a young man, I fish I was looking for would at last take on ; 

was quite content with a good day’s trout-fishing, but it never did, and I grew positively ashamed 
and it was not till after I had been settled for years of repeating the same old story each time I got 
in Edinburgh that I had my first try for a salmon. home to my expectant family in the evening. 
It was mj'’ old friend the ‘ Squire,’ one of the best Sometimes the river rose so high in the night pre- 
salmon-fishers on the Tweed, who offered me a ceding ‘ my day ’ that I did not go even the length 
day one autumn when I was spending a short of putting up my rod, and my friend would say 
holiday in the old neighbourhood. Well, I was as he met me at the station, ‘It’s no use to-day. 

tempted, and tried ; and, having had a rise, I She ’s come down three feet, and won’t fish till 

somehow became so fascinated with the thought Monday. Can’t you stay till then? You’re sure 
of. killing a twenty -pounder that I could not rest to get him if you do.’ But I couldn’t, and sor- 
until my efforts met with success. rowfully recognised the fact that that salmon I 

The reader will wonder how it was that so many had been trying for years to catch had yet another 
years elapsed before I accomplished the feat if I was twelve months to disport himself in Tweed’s silvery 
no duffer, as I have asserted? Well, I can only stream. 

say that for several years luck was terribly against I well remember one year. My friend had pro- 
nie, as I never got the water in trim. My friend mised to write if he could place a day at my 
used to shake his head and declare he never knew disposal, but the season was getting on, and I had 

any one so unfortunate, and that he would have almost abandoned the thought when I received a 
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wire on tlie Friday afternoon : ‘ Eiver in first-rate 
jfiy. Come to-morrow.’ Full of hope, I hurried 
home, packed my traps, and started by the evening 
train. Alas! I had not got farther than Dunbar 
when I felt a rising west wind beating against 
the carriage windows, accompanied by rain ; and 
when I got up next morning and looked on the 
river it was ‘ drumlie and dark as it rolled on its 
way.’ 

Now I think I hear some of my readers say, 

‘ Bother the fellow 1 Is he never going to tell us 
about that first salmon of his? But perha^Ds he has 
not caught it yet, and is still making those annual 
excursions in search of it.’ Patience! patience! 
My story is no myth, I assure you. I have caught 
it; and if you read on I shall tell you all about 
it. I believe in the old saying that all things come 
to him who waits, and the day for which I was 
longing and upon which I had set my heart was 
coming too. 

It was well on in iSTovember when I took the 
first train for Kelso, in response to a telegram 
received the day before, determined, if possible, 
to break the unlucky spell that seemed to dog 
me, so far as fishing was concerned. It proved a 
beautiful morning — too beautiful for salmon-fishing, 
I thought, whilst putting off the time until the 
train started from Kelso by sauntering on the 
Yetholm road — for the sun was shining brightly, 
and the turnijD-leaves were glittering in its beams, 
as it had been frosty during the night. But if it 
was not an ideal fishing day, it was a morning to 
make glad the heart of man, and I felt buoyant and 
hopeful. 

When my train arrived at the station at which 
I had to get out, I sprang to the jDlatform, where 
I found my friend’s fisherman waiting with the 
intelligence that the river was in trim, and that he 
had got rod, line, and boat ready. We therefore 
lost no time in proceeding to the water, where we 
found the boat safely moored in a little creek near 
the ‘willow pool.’ I stejDped in without loss of 
time, selected the fiy, got the rod in hand, and 
signified that I was ready. 

The boat was pushed off, and Scott rowed slowly 
up to the top of the pool, when he gave the word, 
‘Kow then, sir, begin.’ I cast well across to the 
opposite bank, allowing the fly to float down till it 
was brought in a line with the stern of the boat. 
This was repeated over and over again, wliile the 
. boat was allowed to float slowly down the stream, 
until the fly had covered, as it seemed, every foot 
of the water; but no fish showed itself. Then 
the fly was changed and the boat rowed to the 
pool a little higher up. Here the river makes a 
sudden bend from the west, and runs for about 
half a mile almost due norths — a fine strong cur- 
rent caused by the sharp bend— capital water 
for working the fly in; and as the boat goes 
slowly down I have the feeling that it is floating 
over many a big fish. 

Again the boat was slowly getting to the end of 


the pool and I was beginning to feel just a bit 
despondent, for I had by this time been wielding 
the rod for an hour most assiduously, when sud- 
denly I saw the water boil up where my fly was, 
and felt my line tighten. I did not strike shar23ly — 
at least I don’t think I did — but strengthened the 
2 )ull ujDon the line steadily, feeling as I did so as 
if the hook w'ere being drawn into something soft 
and firm. I saw a fish had risen at my fly, but 
for a second or two I was not sure if my hook 
was fast in a fish or a log of wood. Then the 
fight began, and I shouted, ‘ Scott, I have him ! ’ 
‘Ay, I see that, sir,’ was Scott’s laconic answer 
as he glanced carelessly at my bent rod. To him 
the hooking of a salmon was, and had been for 
years, nothing more than a daily occurrence; but 
not so with me. I Avas so excited that I could 
scarcely stand in the boat, and felt sure that the 
fish would 2 Drove victor in the struggle we Avere 
entering on. I had frequently dealt Avith trout 
running uj) to tAVO 2)ounds Avhen fishing Avith one 
of Anderson’s small ‘ Dunkeld ’ rods, Avhich Avas no 
bad 2)i*actice for learning hoAv to handle a salmon 
Avhen you had him safely hooked at the end of a 
strong line attached to an eighteen-foot rod. Still, 
it Avas my first heavy fish, and Avhen the j)lcxy began 
I fear I Avas trembling Avith excitement. As for my 
boatman, he vieAved the scene Avith stoical indiffer- 
ence, and I could scarcely get him to offer a Avord of 
advice. He merely looked at the bent rod, telling 
me to kee^^ it up, but to let the salmon take the line, 
as he Avas a good one. I Avorked aAA^ay for some time, 
gradually getting accustomed to the situation, and 
liking it too, as the longer the fight lasted the more 
confident I began to feel. Not so the salmon. The 
longer he fought the more desperate he appeared 
to become, rushing now up the stream, and noAV 
doAvn, Avith an occasional burst across. After each 
rush there Avas a slight j)ause, quickly followed by 
half-a-dozen violent tugs, making me tremble for 
the line, Avliich I momentarily expected Avould snap 
in tAVO. 

Scott had paddled gently to the side, and advdsed 
me to get out, so that I stood on term forma Avhile 
he got out the landing-net. This looked like busi- 
ness ; but I coidd not helj) thinking, Avith a shade 
of sadness, ‘My man, it may not be required.’ I 
Avas noAV becoming quite cool, hoAvever, and learn- 
ing minute by minute hoAv to handle a fish. One 
thing I could not understand, and that Avas a strange 
singing feeling Avhich seemed to run all up the 
line and pass through my Avhole body. At first I 
thought my nerves had got the better of me; but 
the feeling still continued, and I asked Scott Avhat 
it was. He ansAvered, Avith a quiet laugh, ‘ That, 
sir? It’s the heavy current on your taut line. 
I ’ve often felt the same myself Avhen playing a 
fish in this pool.’ The explanation reassured me, 
as I Avas really beginning to be afraid I had got 
hold of something not very canny. 

Fully ten minutes had passed, and the fish had 
never yet shoAvn himself ; but the day Avas bright 
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and sunny, wliicli perhaps accounted for his keeping 
so long to the bottom of the pool, and no doubt we 
were distinctly visible to him all the time. At last 
I felt him yield to the heavy strain I had been 
keeping on him, and, to my joy, he appeared on the 
surface, rolling helplessly from side to side. The 
sight seemed at once to stir Scott into activity, and 
he steiDped into the water, net in hand, saying, ‘ Now 
then, sir, reel up quick, and bring him in.’ I did 
so, and Scott prepared to do his jDart by netting my 
prize. I brought the fish well up, and it seemed to 
me that the struggle was concluded; but, to my 
infinite horror, when he plunged the net imder he 
missed, and only got the fish half in. Tor a second 
or two there was a lively struggle, which I thought 
was bound to terminate in favour of the fish ; and 
my hopes, which a moment before were sky-high, 
dropped suddenly to zero. But not a bit of it. 
Suddenly I felt the line begin to go, and before I 
could realise the fact that he was still on he was 
nearly across the river. The rush was soon over, 
however, and I felt he was again amenable to j)er- 
suasion, and ready to allow me to guide him in once 
more until he came within Scott’s reach. Again he 
tried to net the fish, and again he missed it, and the 
salmon went off madly to the other side as before. 
Scott afterwards excused these two failures, and 
explained them by saying that the sun, which, 
as I have said, was very bright, was right in his 
eyes, or he would not have missed as he did. Well, 


for the third time I brought the salmon v.dthin 
reach of the net, and this time he was safely 
secured and brought to the bank. 

Never shall I forget the exultation of that 
moment, and the strong inclination I felt to relieve 
my feelings by giving vent to a whoop that would 
have startled the country for a mile around; but 
when I looked at Scott and saw how coolly he took 
it, I felt quite abashed, and suppressed my excite- 
ment. Nay, I even tried to look as unconcerned as 
he did; but I could not help saying, with just a 
little tinge of exultation in my voice, ‘Well, Scott, 
he ’s a fine fish, and I ’m glad to see him safely on 
the bank.’ 

When weighed, the salmon turned the scales at 
twenty-two pounds, and seemed in my eyes a 
X5erfect fish; but next day, when he lay on my 
kitchen-table for the inspection of my friends, I 
heard one remark, rather maliciously as I thought, 
and with a touch of that it was just a little 

too red-looking for his taste. I thought it best 
to take no notice of the remark; but it rankled 
a bit, untd I heard that he was colour-blind, poor 
fellow ! 

Well, there, I have given you a full accoimt of 
the run I had with my first salmon; my second 
fish, a twenty-j)Ounder, fell to my rod that same 
afternoon. The sj^ell which had hung over me for 
years was broken, and I hope no malign fairy will 
weave another round my head. 
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CBJ^FTZR XYI . — CONCERNING STRANGE MATTERS. 



many years : l 


ZUS further experi- 
eaD cave are so very 
J 0 U ask me if I 
aiyseHi. I can only 
knevr tke man for 
Lsit ke vras nanspa- 


rently honest and straightforward ; and Umt often 
as I heard him discuss these matters, I never found 


him vary in the slightest detail from the account 
he first gave me. Turther, I may state that I 
submitted his statement to a friend of mine, a very 
eminent professor of zoology, zoonomy, and zootomy, 
whose reply was a demand to be taken forthwith to 
that cavern. 

‘But,’ I said, ‘all I want to know is whether 
these things are possible, or if they are only the 
distorted imaginings of an overstrained brain.’ 

‘Possible?’ said the Professor ^yith some warmth. 
‘My dear fellow, everything is possible. I know 
more about these things than any other man this 
side heaven at the present moment ’ — the Professor 
is not an Englishman, I may say — ‘and I would 
like to meet the man who is bold enough to put 
a limit to the possibilities of Nature. Wlien can 
we start ? ’ 

. I give you Alain’s account of what befell him in 


the great cave under Cap Kehel just as he gave it 
to me. 

The wound Cadoual had given him as his final 
legacy was not dangerous, but extremely j^ainful; 
and it was so situated that he was unable to treat 
it as he might have done if it had been in a more 
accessible place. The knife had ploughed along the 
right shoulder-blade and gone in somewhat more 
deeply at the base. He knew that it would shortly 
stiffen up, and that his arm woidd probablj^ become 
too painful to use for a time. So with wise fore- 
thought he made his prej^arations for an off-spell. 

With very great difficulty he climbed the slo23e 
to the doves’ chamber, filled his bag with eggs, 
captured half-a-dozen plump little habitants, and 
scratched down fuel enough to last him many days. 
He accomplished the descent in safety, and con- 
veyed his plunder by degrees to the tunnel- way; 
but the sight of Cadoual’s body lying there, and the 
recollection of the thirst that had tortured him, 
decided him on making a change. So, in many 
slow and toilsome journeys, he carried everything 
he was likely to want through the break in the 
red organ-pipes, into the pillarless hall by the pooh 
He sought out a niche there, and formed camp by 
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starting a fire. Then he bathed his wound as well 
as he could in the pool, and strapped himself to- 
gether ill a rough way with long strips of his shirt, 
which was almost in rags from his scrambles up 
and down the slope. Cadoual had no further need 
for clothing, so Alain took his things to replenish 
his own depleted wardrobe. 

As he anticipated, the storm burst again with 
redoubled fury, and for two days and nights the 
cavern was filled with the clamour of the labouring 
rocks. The great red organ-pijies, near which he 
lay, hummed each its own particular note, which 
rose and fell with the sobbing of the storm through 
the sea-cave, and the wild medley that filled the air 
set his brain throbbing till his head seemed like to 
burst. , 

More than once he groped his way to his loop- 
hole, in Si^ite of bruises and wrenches to the 
wounded shoulder. The Light stood stark and 
lonely, the gallery had no occupant, and all he 
could see was the low, grey sky, and the wild waste 
of slate-grey waves racing furiousl}" for the rocks. 
]\[ore than once he breasted and drifted with the 
rush of air through the funnel to the sink, and sat 
and watched the tumult down below, anxious now 
for calm weather so that he might see if perchance 
salvation lay that way. 

When he passed the old camping-ground on the 
second day, on his way to his lookout, he stopped 
short and rubbed his eyes. Even in this short 
time his sight had tuned itself somewhat to the 
twilight of the cavern. But now surely his eyes 
had played him false, and he groped forward in 
amazement, and felt all round with his hands to 
make sure. But it was no trick of his eyes. 
Cadouahs body was gone, and he could see no sign 
of it anywhere about. 

He leaned up against the rock, jmnting. The 
man was surely dead. He was cold and stiff the 
last time he saw him ; but his body was no longer 
there. There was the couch he had lain on. There 
were the remains of the fire, and the egg-shells 
scattered about. Ho, there was no mistake ; and 
Alain leaned there gazing with wide, startled eyes 
at the place where Cadoual ought to have been, but 
was not. 

The superstitions of his race sprang up in him 
full blown, and flapped their wings about his brain 
till he grew sick with apprehension. Either Cadoual 
had come to life again, or the Evil One had come 
and taken him away. Since he was absolutely certain 
that Cadoual was dead, why — nom-de-Dieu ! — it 
must be the devil; and Alain, with no practical 
belief in the efficacy of the charm, still crossed 
himself devoutly as the only possible protection 
fi’om the powers of darkness. 

When he got over the shock of it he went his 
way warily, lest the Evil One should be lying in 
wait for him too round some dark comer; and 
when he got back to his fire he piled the fuel high, 
and sat quaking by it for the rest of the day. 

When he fell asleep at night he woke with a start 


lest his fire should have gone out ; though why fire 
should be any protection might have been beyond 
his powers of explanation. 

Once when he woke thus in the middle of the 
night he got an impression of stealthy movement 
out in the darkness beyond, and it set him shiver- 
ing. He lay clinging to his couch, and listened 
with every nerve that was in him. The storm had' 
ceased ; the rock- voices Avere dumb once more ; the 
silence of death reigned through all the pillared 
aisles. *\Wien he cautiously fed his fire the flames 
set shadoAvy goblins flitting about behind the organ- 
pipes. It AAns a situation to try even nerves that 
had knoAvn no shocks. 

Surely something moved out beyond there. He 
SAveated cold terrors, and lay Ioav, AAuth bristling 
hair and creeping back. He dared not sleep, and 
the night passed sloAAdy, full of A^ague fears. 

When at last the far-aAvay corner buttress stole 
silently out of the surrounding darkness and shoAved 
faintly against the glimmering tAvilight behind, he 
kneAV that it Avas day. He breathed a sigh of relief, 
for the day Avas not quite as the night, even in that 
dismal hole, and the night holds terrors AA’hen even 
the day holds no great j 03^5. 

He fed his fire and started off after a further 
supply of food and fuel. It AA^as very dark in there, 
but by this time he could find his Avay in spite of 
that. He came to the cleft in the organ-pq^es, and 
climbed through Avith AAude side-glances for any 
suspicious flitter among the shadoAA^s. Instead of 
coming doAvn on the rock, his bare foot lighted 
on something soft and clammy cold. His flesh 
retracted instinctively and he rolled over headlong. 
His hand touched the thing that laA’ there, and in 
a moment he Avas up and aAvay among the pillars, 
gasping Avith horror, sick Avith fear. Eor the thing 
he had fallen over AA’^as Cadouahs body, or he AA'as 
mad. 

Instinct AA^ould have led him to his lair; but 
that aAvful thing la}^ between. He fled straight on 
as he rose from the ground, and never stopped nor 
cast a look behind till -he had scaled the steep side- 
Avall and lay in the doves’ nest, Avith his heart going 
like a pump and his brain cracking Avith amazement 
and horror. 

It could not be — and yet it AV'as. He had felt it, 
and he kneAA^ It ^yas long before he found courage 
even to lift his head and peep fearfully into the 
caA^e beloAA^ As for going doAvn — so crazy a thought 
never entered his head. 

It took tAvo full days and nights of close retire- 
ment, the absorption of many eggs — Avhich fortu- 
nately served for drink as AA^ell as meat — and the 
absolute absence of the slightest sign or sound 
beloAA^, to string his jangled nerves to something 
like their usual leA^'e!. Then, Avith infinite caution, 
and every sense on end Avith apprehension, he stole 
doAvn, and crept foot by foot through the pillared 
hall. He had succeeded in half-conAuncing himself 
that his imagination had played him a scurA^y trick. 
He had come to doubt the actinal existence of the. 
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thing he had felt. He had nerved himself to go 
and see. • 

Foot by foot he made his way, with many a 
cautions halt, prepared for instant flight at' every 
step. He found that even two days’ continuous stay 
in the lighter cavern had sufficed to affect in some 
degree the adjustment of his eyes to the dark. He 
strained them till they shot with sparks, but saw 
nothing. So he came at last to the gaj) in the 
screen, and there was nothing there, nor had he 
seen or heard any suspicious thing. He climbed 
quickly througli and groped to his camp. He 
gathered a handful of his bedding and lit it, 
with a quick all-round glance as the flame leaped 
out. But there was nothing abnormal in sight. 
His couch, indeed, was scattered, and so were the 
thin white ashes of his fires; but the disturbances 
of the last night he j)assed there were sufficient to 
account for these things. 

He had brought a supply of food with him, so he 
set to and plucked and cooked a pigeon. The smell 
of it was very grateful to him, and did more than 
anything else to dissipate the remnants of his fears. 

By the time he had picked the last bone he was 
satisfied that the terrors of that other night had 
suggested to him things that were not, and he 
started eagerly for the sea-cave to see what it looked 
like in its ordinary condition, and whether there 
was any possibility of escape that way. 

The water laj^ped musically on the rough sides 
of the basin, against which it had churned with 
such fury the last time he saw it. The whispers 
ran up into the roof and hummed there till it 
buzzed like a hive. The place was filled with the 
gentle murmurings, and with a strange wan light 
that came glimmering up from the water. It was 
a dim green light full of breaks and flutterings, and 
it came from the farther, end of the pool. He crept 
down the incline to the edge of the water and sat 
down to consider it. 

'Away in front there, where the light was strongest, 
there must be an opening to the sea. But from the 
look of it the tunnel was very far down, and from 
the dimness of the light the arch must be a thick 
one. Could he get through by diving It seemed 
more than doubtful. He had no means of judging 
the distance between the ^dooI and the sea, and the 
attempt to find out might cost him his life. 

When his eyes grew more accustomed to the 
shifting glimmer, he saw shadows gliding to and 
fro across the disc which he took to be the inner 
mouth of the tunnel ; and presently he made out 
waving fronds and filaments of seaweed in such 
masses at times that the light was almost obscured. 

He sat there the greater part of the day, dabbling 
his feet in the free sea- water, in hopes that the ebb- 
tide might bring the mouth of the tunnel nearer to 
him ; but it never got close enough to give him any 
ideas concerning it worth risking his life upon. 


He would have gone down into the water at once 
for a closer investigation; but the wound in his 
shoulder had opened with his late exertions, and 
healing lay in his remaining quiet. 

He had counted so much on the sea-cave leading 
to freedom that the disappointment depressed him 
exceedingly. However, there were those other 
archways and cross-tunnels, and any one of them 
might be the one he wanted. So the following day 
he began a systematic search, and it kept him very 
fully occupied, which made for mental balance. 

Of his labours in the transport of fuel for flares, 
of his precarious gropings in the dark, of all he 
saw down there of the stupendous works wrought 
by Hature and the untold ages, I have no space 
here to tell. I have heard him try to describe 
them, and at such times his blue eyes had a fixed 
and far-away look in them, words failed him, and. 
the summing up of the whole was usually a quiet, 
reminiscent ‘ MoJi Dieu ! mon Dieu ! ’ which, while 
lacking in descriptive detail, told us more than 
many words. Descriptive detail, you see, was not 
Alain Carbonec’s strong point. The things that 
actually happened to himself wrought themsehns 
into his very soul, and could never be effaced ; and, 
no matter how rough their telling, no man could 
hear them from his lips without feeling that he 
believed every word he spoke. 

He searched in turn every opening out of the 
great cave, and found no hope in any of them, and 
his spirits sank very low. At the farther end, far 
away past the red organ-pipes, the cave opened 
through narrow tunnels into other caves, and these 
again into others ; and so he might have wandered 
for days, but dared not, lest he should never get 
back. 

In the farthest chamber he ever reached, where 
the pillars and curtains and tendrils of rock were 
all as green, as the water in the sea- cave, and the 
silence was so crushing that he averred he could 
hear the rocks growing, he came on an object that 
sent him home to his fire and tied him there for 
two days. In the farthest corner of that far cave 
he came on the body of a man, sunk dovm on its 
knees and sitting on its heels, chin on chest, hands 
in lap, in the attitude of utter despair and con- 
comitant prayer. It was so coated with green 
stone, like everything else thereabouts, that it 
might easily have jDassed as one more stone among 
many. But something about it dreAv his attention, 
and he examined it carefully, even wasting a 
precious match on it and an extra flare, and he 
says it had been a man. It had doubtless been 
there for ages, from the times before those huge 
red organ-pipes grew together in the great cave. 
Alain viewed it with awe, and taking its moral 
to heart, went back quickly, and for days there- 
after never strayed beyond the sight of his fire or 
the light of the outer cave. 
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IF THE AFCIEFT OOLOFT. 

By Rev. Egbert Wilson, Pli.D., Sfc John, New Brunswick. 


the 24th of June 1497, in the 
ww reign of Henry YII., John Cabot 
discovered a large island in the 
Atlantic, to vdiich he gave the 
name of Terra Hova. He was not 
the first to ^^sit this unique and 
picturesque region, for away back in the eleventh 
century Scandinavian explorers had fished in its 
waters and hunted in its forests ; but as these 
early visitors made no permanent settlement and 
left no definite information concerning the island, 
the fact of its discovery was forgotten, and to the 
world at large it had remained an unknoum land. 

The wonderful stories told by Cabot and his 
fellow -voyagers of the abundance and excellence 
of the fish that swarmed around its coasts led 
many to go thither to share in • the profits of 
the business ; but no effort was made to found 
a colony until 5th August 1583, when Sir Hum- 
jihrey Gilbert landed at St John’s, ran up the 
royal standard, and took possession in the name of 
Ills Sovereign, Queen Elizabeth. In point of time, 
therefore, Terra Nova, or NevToundland, is the oldest 
of Britain’s dependencies, and hence the appropriate- 
ness of the designation, the Ancient Colony. 

It is not our purpose to give the history of a 
region we have knovm so long and yet know so 
little about, or to dwell upon the difficulties with 
which it-s .people had to grapple. Were it so, a 
tale would be unfolded not at all creditable to 
those who had the management of its affairs. 
Certain Englishmen, known as 4nerchant adven- 
turers,’ having secured exceptional 
made the most of them in their own interests. 
The land was represented as hopelessly barren, 
the climate unendurable in winter ; and settle- 
ment was discouraged, trade was restricted, and 
the island made a close preserve for the catching 
and curing of fish, or — as one quaintly expressed 
it — ^a great shiji moored on the Banks for the 
convenience of English fishermen.’ But a brighter 
era has dawned. The outside world is becoming 
acquainted with the vast and varied resources of 
the island colony, and foreign capitalists are in- 
vesting largely in its ores and woods. Eor a 
single iron-mine of limited area the sum of one 
million dollars has recently been paid ; and, while 
the wealth in its Avaters is still enormous, its 
wealth in minerals and agricultural products is 
still greater. It is no longer spoken of as the 
place ‘whaur sailors gang ,to fish for cod,’ but 
as a land of unlimited possibilities, of rich and 
grooving importance. 

Mr Bobert Gillespie Beid, railway contractor, 
and a native of Coupar Angus, Scotland, has 
played a large part in the modern develo 23 ment 
of Newfoundland. He contracted with the New- 


foundland Government in 1898 to operate all 
trunk and branch lines in the island for fifty 
years, paying one million dollars for reversion 
of whole lines at the end of that period, and 
recehdng additional land concessions amounting 
to about four and a half million acres, 'thus 
becoming one of the largest landed pro]irietors 
in the world.’ Other contracts were the building 
of eight steamers for the traffic of the island, the 
purchasing and operating the dry dock of St John’s, 
and an electric street railway. The coalfields came 
also largely into his hands. All his property was 
transferred to the Beid Newfoundland Company 
in 1901, of which Mr Beid is first president. 

Of its ability to sustain a large 
there can be no doubt, for in addition to its 
fisheries and mines there are thousands of acres 
of excellent land which await the advent of the 
intelligent husbandman. There are also extensive 
forests where the ring of the woodman’s axe is 
still unheard, and wliich offer an imuting field, 
to the lumber operator. On account of distance 
from the coast much of the wealth of soil and 
forest was ^iractically valueless ; but the facilities 
for trade and transportation now being afforded, 
and the founding of an excellent railway system, 
are bringing about some wonderful changes. 

To the man seeking rest or recreation the 
Ancient Colony offers rare inducements. The 
coast scenery is grand, with a beautiful interr 
mingling in many 2 )laces of the softer scenes of 
the quiet glen or the wooded vale ; while in the 
interior there are many places where reigns a 
quiet beauty and loveliness in glen or grassy 
mead seldom surpassed elsewhere. The lakes and 
rivers abound with trout, salmon, and wildfowl, 
and herds of the noble caribou roam through the 
forests and over the plains. Along the line of 
the railway is a veritable paradise for the sports- 
man with rod or gun, and for the artist with 
brush or camera the field is^ very inviting. The 
people are hospitable, and guides are available 
and reasonable in their charges • therefore the 
man seeking rest and recreation may find it 
here in any one of a thousand charming retreats, 

' far from the busy haunts of men.’ 

The uneducated Newfoundlanders are peculiar 
in their speech, and in tone and accent suggest a 
foreign origin, although the great majority are I 

really British. The letter ' d ’ is made to do ; 

service instead of 't,’ the hard sound is given i 

to ' o,’ some of the people would rival the 
Englishman .in the use of the superfluous 'h,’ I 

the ire of the North Briton would be aroused at 
the ignoring of the 'r,’ "while not infrequently 
the Celt would be surprised at being addressed 
in the roughest brogue of his country. ' 
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Tie religions needs of the people, -^ritli a few 
exceptions, are cared for by tlie Eoinan Catholic, 
the Ej^iscopal, and the Methodist Churches, and 
the interest taken in religion is ^ exceptionally 
earnest. As the system of denominational schools 
obtains, each denomination has its omi Board of 
Education, provides for its own children, and 
receives State aid in proportion to the numbers 
in attendance. Eeligion and education are thus 
combined ; and where the ministrations of the 
clergy are irregular, the teacher in many places 
acts as sub-pastor, and conducts service in their 
absence. Connected with some of these services 
strange stories are told ; for, left to themselves, 
laymen in some of the out-districts manage 
matters in a wild way. The meetings are often 
continued until Hhe ^vee sma’ hour’ is reached, 
when — with the weeping, shouting, singing, and 
sometimes swooning — scenes difficult to describe 
are presented. Such scenes, however, belong more 
to the past than to the present, and the young 
people of to-day are much amused when told 
of these extravagances. As a class these lay- 
preachers and teachers are intelligent, industrious, 
patriotic, and painstaking, and are preparing the 
rising generation to take advantage of the new 
era of commercial and industrial x^rosperity upon 
which the colony is just entering. 

The work of the clergyman in the out-districts 
has always been difficult and often dangerous. As 
highways were unknovm, boats had to be used 
wherever possible in passing from place to place ; 
but sometimes the journey had to be made 
through the woods and on foot. In a new or 
uninhabited country it is no unusual exx)erience 
to be lost in the forest, and sometimes these 
mishajps are of the saddest character. As I write 
these lines information has been received of the 
finding of the remains of a man who four years 
ago was lost in the wilds of New BrunsAvick. 
He had gone out with his son to shoot par- 
tridges ; but they had become sej^arated, and the 
man had failed to find his Avay to the clearings, 
had become beAvildered, and died from Aveariness 
and hunger: Hundreds went out in search, and 
the country for miles around AA^as scoured in all 
directions, but Avithout aA^ail. Such aaus the ex- 
perience of the Eev. Thomas Boland, an Epis- 
copalian clergyman, who similarly lost his Avay, 
and perished from cold and exhaustion. Only a 
feAV months ago the Eba^. Mr Bell, a Methodist 
missionary, in seeking to reach a distant part of 
his parish, missed his way, and for several days 
AAUndered in the AA’^ilds Avithout food or shelter ; 
but fortunately he was rescued before it Avas too 
late. The sj^irit of the martyrs still Iwes, and 
the Ancient Colony has furnished some noble 
examples of Christian heroism. 

The fisherman’s life is one of constant peril. 
When the season arrives AAdiich calls him to 
engage in the business, he goes off in his schooner 
to the Grand Banks. These little A^essels are often 


enveloped in storm . and fog and darkness till 
all reckoning is lost, and those who man them 
are indeed at their AAuts’ end. They are exposed 
to the triple danger of collision Avith icebergs, of 
being run doAAui by the SAAuft ocean steamer, or of 
being swamped in the surging w'aters. Still more 
perilous is the Avork of the dory mates in their 
small and fragile-looking boats. Not infrequently 
these drift away beyond sight or sound of the 
schooners to Avhich they belong, and if not 
picked up by some passing ship, are never heard 
of again. The outcome of all this is a tough, 
hardy, plucky,'- and resourceful mariner, capable 
of any amount of work, and able to do Avith the 
poorest appliances what many another Avould not 
do with the best. Here is a grand school for the 
training of seamen for His Majesty’s navjj men 
Avhom no danger can daunt, AAdiom no fatigue can 
exhaust. 

Nearly eA^ery place outside of St John’s ' is 
called an outport, and at the greater number 
of these places doctors are, like angels’ visits; 
few and far betAA^een. Instead of croAvding each 
other and competing for practice, they require 
a guarantee of a certain stipend before they 
consent to make the outport their home. By this 
arrangement a fair income is assured, and the 
poorest child in the district is entitled to medical 
attendance and care. 

Wliile a magistrate is alAA’ays found at these 
outports, laAAwers are even feAver than doctors, 
and the administration of justice is conducted in 
rather a noA^el manner. A A-essel is chartered by 
the Government to visit such places as cannot be 
reached by rail, carrying judges, laAvyers, and aaIo- 
eA^er and whatever else is required to constitute 
a court. ^ The arrival of the A-essel Avith her dis- 
tinguished passengers is the event of the year^ 
and is looked forward to or back ux)on as an 
occasion of special interest. 

While the x)eople know nothing as yet of the 
horseless carriage, they haA’^e long been familiar 
AAdth the horseless towm, for in not a feAv places 
that noble animal has been conspicuous by his 
absence ; but vdth the general imj^rovement that 
is so eAudent on all sides, the importance of the 
horse is being more and more recognised. This 
AA^as illustrated quite recently in a very forcible 
manner by a boy in one of the public schools ; 
for, while it indicated great lack of culture, it 
gave a good idea of the value of this animal. 
He had been requested to write an essay on 
‘ The Horse,’ and the following is a correct cojAy : 
‘the horse hales Avood and in the winter her- 
rings. men got to sIioaa's on the hoi-se, fraid 
they would fall on slipry ice. horse plows. 
groAAm- horse eights hay and oats, you can ride 
on horses, horses sleep in stables b}^ night, 
horses can run faster than oxen, horses got to 
liaAAd slays and carts, horses have young Avons. 
there is differents of horses, there is AA-ild horses 
and there is tame horses, horse is a very useful 
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aiiimale. the horse is a very strong animile. 
there is wite horses and black horses and red 
horses and gra}" horses.’ 

Passing over many other matters, a few words 
about St John’s will be of interest. It is cer- 
tainly a beautiful city, with one of the safest 
and most picturesque harbours in the world. It 
has many fine public buildings, and a number of 
the jDrivate residences indicate not only that the 
owners are wealthy, but also that they possess 
taste and refinement. Of the people a recent 
tourist speaks thus: ‘The majority impress one 
by their sincere and earnest manner, and possess 
the dignity of well-occupied, fully rounded lives. 
After careful study one is more convinced than 
ever of the proj)itious influence a northern 
climate yields for the building of strong races. 
It is a remarkable fact that one finds little or no 
deformity or disease among the people of this 
city, exjDosed as they are to the elements and to 
a perilous life. One may walk the street from 
day to day and not come in contact with physical 


degeneracy. Moral vices are also rare, bringing 
us to the conclusion that this city of churches 
strives to build u}^ the physical being and the 
moral purposes, as well as to inculcate creed 
and denominational enthusiasm ; watches over 
the purity of life as well as the organisation 
of Sunday-schools.’ 

One of the most important questions now agi- 
tating the minds of the Rewfoundlanders is Avhat 
is known as ‘The French Shore Difficulty’ — 
namely, the claim of France not only to catch 
and cure fish in that section of the island, but to 
so control matters as to deny a similar right to 
the natives. The readiest way to redress the 
yTong is in union with Canada, as Canada’s 
voice would perhaps command greater attention 
than that of an isolated colony. Be that as 
it may, the Dominion needs Newfoundland and 
Nevdoundland needs the Dominion ; and the day 
is not far distant when the Ancient Colony Avill 
have become one of the provinces of the Britain 
of the West. 


L U 0 I A B. POTTS. 

CHAPTER III. 


is a very trying thing for a young 
man to be nailed to an old woman’s 
sick-bed when he is neither a saint 
nor an expectant legatee; the posi- 
tion being aggravated when the 
young man is in love, or at least 
is disposed to play the role of lover. 

Calderon’s impatience was increased by a letter 
from Lady Evelyn telling him, as part of her social 
gossip, on what intimate terms the New York 
heiress appeared to be with his own secretary, 
Noel Erskine, who had turned out to be an old 
friend, and whose claims had been confirmed by 
the fact that he had managed to fish up Miss 
Patience Potts out of the Thames during a boating 
excursion to Cookham ; the good lady by some 
curious maladroitness having succeeded in losing 
her balance and falling into deep water. 

‘Mr Erskine had his shoes and coat off in. a 
t^vinkling,’ wrote the lively lady, ‘and held up 
the poor woman with one arm while he fought 
his way back to the bank with the other. We 
have heard some people speak of him as if he 
were a cripple ; but he has the strength of Hercules 
in his arms. Lucia, who seems very fond of her 
aunt, was dissolved in gratitude, and they meet, 
I fancy, very often.’ 

After the receipt of this letter Lord Calderon 
secured an interview with Mrs Moberly’s physician, 
with the result, of obtaining an opinion that the 
present attack was not likely to prove fatal, and 
that quiet and isolation would best conduce to 
the patient’s recovery. 

‘You will send me a wire in case of a relapse,’ 


suggested Calderon cheerfully. ‘I would stay on 
till doomsday were it not that I am called to town 
on urgent private affairs.’ 

The physician smiled slightly. Which of the 
golden youths of the social empyrean has not 
urgent private affairs in that direction when flam- 
ing June reigns in the capital ? 

On his return he took up the season’s routine 
with an assiduity quite new to him ; for it was 
now his deliberate purpose to see as much of Lucia 
Potts as possible, and he was gratified to find her 
admitted to the best houses, and seeming quite 
assured of her position. Why, indeed, he asked 
himself anxiously, should it not be so? Apart 
from her beauty and her wealth, she had such an 
intelligent and widespread interest in things social 
and mental as to make her a delightful companion, 
added to a jDretty gift of repartee. She shoved 
neither .shyness nor assurance, but a level self- 
possession equal to most occasions; -while her 
deportment at table and in the ballroom alike 
was in irreproachable taste. In^ a word, Lucia 
would not disgrace the dignity of a peeress while 
enabling the impecunious peer to level up his 
broken fortunes to their once impressive proi)or- 
tions. It would be a marriage of equivalents, 
softened by a distinct prejDossession. 

As for any rivalry on the part of his secretary, 
as suggested by Lady Evelyn, Calderon had dis- 
missed the notion with a smile of tolerant superiority. 
Erskine was always absorbed in his duties, his 
chief ambition being so to inoculate Calderon with 
his own 'sdews and enthusiasms as to make him 
an influential personality in the Upper Chamber ; 
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what leisure he had was given to literary work of 
his own, journalistic and otherwise. He seemed 
to have a perverse disinclination for society, reject- 
ing the opportunities offered. As a matter of 
precaution or diplomacy, Calderon had on one 
occasion mentioned the name of Lucia Potts in 
connection with her charm and social success, 
but without eliciting the slightest sign of per- 
sonal feeling. Erskine acquiesced with cool 
indifference. 

Encouraged by his manner, Calderon ventured a 
step farther. Men are apt to be more reticent than 
women in such matters. ‘ I think, Erskine, I have 
heard Miss Potts mention your name. Slie knew 
you in New York 

The young man, who was writing, did not put 
down his pen, but glanced up carelessly. 

‘Yes, some four years ago. I was at the time 
tutor, or keeper rather, to that half-deranged 
lad, Frank Jocelyn, and circumstances led to 
Miss Potts’s father showing both of us great 
kindness. He was a fine type of the American 
millionaire.’ 

‘And you have renewed the acquaintance this 
season ? ’ . 

‘In a sense. Miss Potts was good enough to 
recognise me in the first instance at the Academy ; 
and, in memory of old times, she invited me to a 
picnic on the Thames. We have scarcely met 
since.’ 

He waited a moment as if . for any further in- 
quiries, and then resumed his writing, quite aware 
that Calderon’s eyes were studying his face. After 
a few minutes’ silence he spoke again. ‘I have 
reason to think,’ he said, ‘ that both Miss Potts and 
her aunt were willing to be very kind to me ; but, 
you see, our ways in life do not run parallel, and 
I had ho claim whatever upon them beyond the 
memory of her father’s good- will.’ 

‘ I thought you saved the old lady’s life.’ 

‘ Absurd I I helped her out of a puddle, and that 
was all.’ 

Fortified by these disclaimers, Calderon resolved 
to press his suit at closer quarters. He was very 
polite to Miss Patience, as much from natural 
courtesy as from the knowledge that Lucia was 
keenly appreciative of attentions paid to her 
aunt. 

It happened, a few days after his talk with 
Erskine, that he called at Victoria Street, osten- 
sibly to bring that lady a society novel she had 
not succeeded in getting for herself, and found 
Lucia dressed for walking, and with the evident 
intention of going out alone. So favourable an 
opportunity was not to be neglected, and he asked 
if he might be allowed to accompany her. 

An English girl might have hesitated ; but to 
Lucia the proposal seemed perfectly natural. 

‘Certainly,’ she cried cheerfully, ‘if you don’t 
mind going where I am going.’ 

‘To the Park — to Bond Street P he suggested. 
‘I am at your. service.’ 


‘Not a bit of it ! I am bound for Westminster 
Abbey.’ . Then, in answer perhaps to his involun- 
tarily lifted eyebrows, she added : ‘ "When we chose 
this fiat it was with the idea that we should be near 
the Abbey, and I could go to service every day. 
That was my dream in Fifth Avenue. Now, would 
you believe it, I have only been twice since we 
came. If we make haste we shall be in time for 
afternoon service.’ 

Lucia had never appeared more charming than 
on this occasion. As they walked together to the 
Abbey she was full of ardent talk about the asso- 
ciations of the locality, of which she was in fuller 
possession than the English peer ; then her sincere 
devotion as she knelt at prayer, and her innocent 
rapture at the music as the matchless organ pealed 
forth and the choir-boys tossed the praises from 
side to side, appealed to his sense of the womanly 
and the befitting. Afterwards, ■when they made 
the tour of the Abbey, lie was astonished at 
her erudition, not having duly considered the 
enthusiasm of an American girl for the si^len- 
did antiquities of the old country, helped by an 
intelligent study of photographs and illustrated 
papers. 

When they returned to her flat — for Lord 
Calderon had eagerly accepted her invitation to 
afternoon tea — they found that Miss Potts was 
still absent on a shopping expedition, so that their 
tite-d-tite continued. 

The circumstance caused one of them a little 
trepidation; but it was not Lucia. She had flung 
down her pluined hat on a chair, and was leaning 
against the window-frame in an attitude almost 
approaching dejection. It was a woman’s mood 
doubtless ; but it caused him a little surprise. She 
had, indeed, been less brightly talkative on their 
homeward way. 

‘You have a headache?’ he asked solicitously. 

‘ I ought not to have suffered you to work so hard 
in my behalf.’ 

‘ I never have a headache,’ she answered gravely ; 

‘ but great churches always make me feel unhappy. 
They show one the end of everything — kingship 
and fame and money. I want some one to advise 
me what to do with my big fortune.’ 

The colour rushed into Calderon’s face. The 
poise of her slim figure, the delicate oval of her 
face, the singular beauty of her eyes, which looked 
towards him with an almost pathetic wistfulness, 
stirred the young man’s pulses. 

‘Could you help me?’ she went on, with a 
vibration of sensibility in her voice. ‘You, of 
course, are used to the riianagement of great 
revenues, and — you have always been so kind to 
me.’ 

‘No,’ he said in a stifled voice, and stooping to 
pick up some petals which had fallen on the floor 
from the button-hole in his coat, ‘ I am the last in 
the world to advise you. The art of administering 
great revenues has long been lost in the Calderon 
family, Miss’ He paused a moment' on her 
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name ; it seemed an outrage on. the charm and 
distinction of her hearing. 

In a moment the girl had recovered her usual 
gaiety. 

‘ Call me Lucia,’ she interposed quickly. ^ I am 
always Lucia to my friends ; and the other name ’ — 
she laughed a little silveiy laugh which yet had a 
note of defiance in it — ‘ does not suit your lordship’s 
lips.’ 

She swept him an ironical curtsey, and at the 
same moment Aunt Patience entered the room. 

. "Without controversy, the jDsychological moment had 
fled. 

During the meal which followed, and which was 
of elaborate elegance. Lord Calderon devoted him- 
self to the elder Miss Potts with a discretion that ' 
Lady Evelyn would have commended. She was a 
homely, intelligent woman, and he was the only 
visitor, so that the talk drifted by degrees into 
intimate topics. She talked of her brother, Lucia’s 
father, of. whom she, was immensely proud, and gave 
some graphic particulars of the means by which he 
had raised himself from penury and obscurity to 
the honourable position of the largest exporter of 
American beef in Chicago, lea^idng five millions at 
his death to carry down his name to posterity. 
Calderon listened with a nervous interest, and' 
made diplomatic replies to the effect that the busi- 
ness energy and resource of Americans were the 
admiration and almost the despair of his ovm- 
countrymen ; and all the time he watched Lucia 
to see if she winced under the recital, or detected 
want of cordiality in his own enthusiasm. But she 
was silent and distrait, and she even started a little 
when her aunt appealed to her for confirmation of 
some incident she was relating. Then, rising at 
once to the occasion, Lucia looked at Calderon with 
a smile. 

‘How polite you are,’ she said, ‘not to show a 
sign that auntie’s talk bores you ! It must all 
seem to you so far removed, so unthinkable and 
vulgar, you who look back and forward to genera- 
tions of culture and dainty living. But, please 
understand, I am not ashamed of my father; I 
should be a pitiful wretch if I were ! Don’t fancy 
he was illiterate and vulgar because he had earned 
his knowledge and wisdom as he earned his 
millions, by his own brains, courage, and patience.. 
All, how good he was to me 1 , He gave me the best 
education in the States, and then sent me to Europe, 
though it almost broke his heart to jiart with me.’ 
Pier face had softened into tender reminiscence. 
‘Thank God!’ she added, ‘we had a few happy 
years together in New York after he had made his 
pile.’ 

Lord Calderon had bowed acquiescence to her 
words, and had looked sympathetic ; but, in truth, 
the antecedents of Lucia Potts afllicted his soul. It 
was in vain he took Himself to task for narrow and 
self-regarding prejudices of birth and education, and 
tried to take a more catholic view of humanity as 
such. It was not in him to do this ; and should he 


sue and win the fair girl before him, it would be 
in des 2 nte of racial instincts. It was something 
of a relief that at this point Aunt Patience was 
summoned from the room. 

^Meanwhile Lucia still haiqied on the same string. 
‘No one ever came into contact with my father,’ 
she was saying, ‘without getting a fillip towards 
good works ; he was so ’cute — I mean so sagacious 
— and far-seeing, and with it all so tolerant and 
large-hearted. Whenever I find a man like him 

I shall be quite ready’ She stopped with a 

blush and a still more delightful smile as she met 
Calderon’s amused glance. 

‘ I see,’ he said ; ‘ in that case you will be half 
disj>03ed to trust him with the administration of 
your big fortune ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered without embarrassment, 
though her colour deepened, ‘I confess that was 
what I was going to say ; but I guess I shall have 
to wait a long time first. You see,’ she continued, 
leaning a little forward in her earnestness, with 
her elbow on the table and her chin delicately 
poised in her rosy palm, ‘ I can afford to -wait. 
I don’t want money, for I have jHenty of that, 
and I don’t care for birth as birth alone. What 
I do want is a clear, strong brain that won’t defer 
to my womanish cleverness, and a fair record — I 
mean a good life, free from mean actions or the 
nursing of base thoughts.’ Her voice fell to a 
tender cadence. 

Lord Calderon watched her with a curious mix- 
ture of feelings. It was all a little unconventional ; 
but he had never thought her ■ more engaging. 
Some might have susjDected her of coquetry direct 
and unabashed ; but he was neither fool nor 
egoist, and he perceived clearly that whatever 
idea was in her mind was remote from his own i^er- 
sonality. The belief piqued him unquestionably; 
and there was a dreamy look in Lucia’s eyes and 
a i^athetic droop at the corners of her sweet lips 
that almost suggested the notion that her ideal 
had its objective. He felt a sensation akin to 
jealousy. 

‘ After all,’ he said a little dryly, ‘ your require- 
ments are not extravagant. There are i^leiity of 
men of good intellect and clean lives who yet would 
want a good deal more to make a woman Happy. 
They might have the temper of a fiend or a heart 
like a Stoic.’ 

‘Oh, I had not fiUed in the details,’ she cried. 
‘It was but a rough sketch; but you look dis- 
approval, Lord Calderon, and Lady Evelyn has 
told me that your taste and jiidgment are unerring. 
Tell me honestly if I have said what I ought not 
to have said.’ 

‘So far as my ^Door oj)inion goes, you have said 
nothing but what has done you honour ; but before 
I go’ — he had risen to take his departure — ‘may I 
be bold enough to add a few touches to your picture ? 
We will grant the clear brain and the fair record ; 
but over and above that must be a disinterestedness 
so proved and established as to defy question or 
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doubt, and a love so strong as to be able to endure 
tbe weight of your great inheritance.^ 

He held out his hand in adieu ; but his face was 
pale and set. Lucia shrank back a little. 

^Do not say that,’ she said; ‘do not say that! 
It hurts me dreadfully.’ She spoke in a sort of 
urgent whisper. ' , 

‘All the same, it vdll be wise to add these 


trenchant lines to your marital sketch, Lucia— 
you have given me leave to call you so — and study 
it till — till we meet again.’ 

As the door closed upon him Lucia clasped her 
hands tightly together. 

‘If he is right — and I fear he is right — what 
shall I do ? ’ she asked herself. ‘ How far may a 
woman dare and not be ashamed V 


‘THOSE WHO LIVE 

By J. E. 

EOBABLY not even the most far-see- 
ing person ever dreamed of a time 
when this apparently metaphorical 
proverb would become a word of 
sound advice in its most literal 
meaning. The expression ‘living 
ill glass houses’ admirably represented the frail 
nature of a dwelling not to be recommended for 
those addicted to the unpleasant habit of casting 
stones at their neighbours’ foibles ; but that a 
day would ever come when a glass house, other 
than the Crystal Palace or some similar erection 
— nay, a glass home — would be a fact, would not 
have found credence some few years ago. Yet 
it is an accomplished reality ; and while its 
inhabitant may be debarred from damaging his 
neighbour’s property, he claims that his unusual 
dwelling has certain advantages which make it 
worth consideration. 

Bricks made of glass for building purposes 
have been known for some time in England, 
Switzerland, and America. In the latter country 
the makers have greatly perfected the idea, and 
have contrived to mould and colour them; but, 
for various reasons, they have been hitherto only 
employed for interior additions to shojis, work- 
rooms, or offices. A Dutchman, from Utrecht, 
living in Yokohama, has, however, completely 
carried out the notion of a glass house, and has 
constructed so remarkable a home that the 
description is extremely interesting. The house 
is about forty feet long by about twenty-one 
wide, and sixteen feet high. The glass employed 
is in the form of rough plates nearly three feet 
long, about two feet wide, and a foot thick. Each 
wall comprises, indeed, two walls, separated by 
the space of a foot, and filled with a very strong 
liquid solution of a sodium. The plates forming 
the walls are enclosed in cast-iron frames, and 
miited laterally by nuts and screws in such a 
manner as to form rows of glass tiles ranged one 
above another. These are separated by felt and 
wood to the height of the roof. The ceiling is 
also formed of glass, the interstices being filled 
with india-rubber. Over these tiles is a layer of 
ashes, on which thin wood is laid that in its 
turn is covered with cement. The whole thus 
forms a most efficacious preventive of the loss of 
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interior heat, while not allowing the sun’s rays^ 
to enter. A moment’s consideration will show 
that this curious house has neither doors nor 
■window’s, -svhile an absence of chinks or crevices, 
preventing the admission of air, forms equally a 
barrier to microbes, insects, or damp. 

The necessary air is renewed by means of 
pipes placed vertically at some distance from the 
dwelling, and -which communicate wdth other 
pipes opening into one of the low’er chambers ; 
but before reaching this it is filtered by passing 
through cages filled with cotton. It is then 
driven over a large plate of glass covered wdth 
glycerine, that acts as final catcher of any 
microbes that may have eluded the cotton. In 
the floors of the different rooms — also somewhat 
unusual, inasmuch as they consist of t-\vo layers 
of boards separated by a bed of sa-wdust — are 
gratings through wdiich the highly purified air 
can be admitted at vd]l. Outside, and at the 
level of the ceiling, the house is surrounded by 
a sort of glass pipe, which communicates -^vith 
openings by -vdiich the contaminated air from 
within is driven out. The heat generated in this 
pipe — either by the sun or by an ingenious dis- 
charge of rain-'water, or by the action of a stove 
in one of the low’-er rooms —sets up a dranglit, 
and the current of air is driven to-v^’ards a 
chimney. By these ingenious arrangements the 
air is always pure, the temperature equable, and 
the expense for combustion reduced considerably. 
The saline solution enclosed bet-ween the two 
w^alls can be coloured so as to admit of a soft 
and agreeable light. The advantage of this solu- 
tion is that during the daytime the heat generated 
by the sun unarms the liquid instead of passing 
through the glass, and melts a greater quantity 
of the salt. During the night, the temperature 
being lower, there is a tendency to crystallisation 
on the jiart of the saturated solution— a tendency 
wdiich manifests itself by a loss of heat. As the 
building is surrounded by a kind of shallow 
veranda closed by glass of the ordinary kind, the 
heat thus freed cannot escape from the building, 
and serves to raise the interior temperature. 

The arrangement for entrance is no less in- 
geniously managed. Eour plates of glass light an 
underground room, and it is by this axiartment 
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the interior of the house is reached, the visitor 
passing through a corridor and rising to the level 
of the ground by an enclosed staircase. The 
doors of this corridor are so adjusted that only a 
minimum of air is allowed to enter. The many 
engineers who have seen this extraordinary 
building have declared that it contains all the 
conditions most necessary for an absolutely 
liealthy manner of living, protecting as it does its 
inhabitants from a variable temperature, with the 
minimum of expense for warming. A curious 


detail with regal'd co this glass house is that it 
is specially constructed to withstand earthquakes 
(of which it has already resisted three hundred 
shocks), the foundation pillars on which it rests 
revolving easily in excavated semicircular hollows. 
Wliether the example in house-building of Dr 
Van der Heyden will be followed by others 
remains to be seen. Taken in connection with 
the x^roverb, the mere tli ought of it should 
certainly make us more inclined to respect the 
ideas and fancies of our neighbours. 


A REACTION. 

By J. J. Bell, Author of Wee Macgreegor. 


ALF-PAST nine, sir,’ said Professor 
Bennett’s housekeeper, opening the 
parlour door and depositing his 
coat and hat on the chair nearest 
it, as was her custom on five morn- 
ings out of the seven. 

‘ Ah ! ’ exclaimed the Professor, starting, and fold- 
ing uj) the letter which he had been reading for 
the fourth or fifth time ; ‘ is it so late, Mrs Leslie ?’ 
he said, with an almost guilty look. His breakfast 
lay before him cold and imtasted, and his morning 
X^aper had not been ox>ened. 

Mrs Leslie wondered what was wrong, but 
merely remarked as she retired, ‘You will need 
your coat and muffler to-day, sir. It is bitterly 
cold.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he returned as he rose from the 
table. Sitting down in an easj^-chair by the fire- 
side, he kicked off his slippers and lifted his boots 
from the fender. ‘ Twenty years,’ he muttered ; 
‘ twenty years since I saw her last, and — I ’lii still a 
fool ! ’ He drew on his boots rather savagely and 
tugged impatiently at the laces. One of them 
snapped, and with sundry boyish grimaces he tied 
the ends in a clumsy knot. Presently he looked at 
his watch, then at his pipe-rack, shook his head 
ruefully, rose to his feet, gulped down a cup of 
cold tea, donned his coat and hat, and hurried from 
the house. He had to meet his junior chemistry 
class at ten o’clock. 

Mrs Leslie, after the maid had removed the break- 
fast things, came into the x^arlour to do what she 
called a ‘ little tidying up.’ The Professor’s slippers 
were sprawling on the hearthrug, and she x>icked 
them up, placed one within the other, and laid them 
on a hassock at the side of the mantelx^iece within 
reach of the easy-chair. The morning paper and 
several circulars and catalogues of second-hand 
books ‘she transferred from the breakfast-table to 
a shelf also close to the easy-chair ; after which 
she x>i^‘oceeded to dust the overmantel and the 
various objects thereon, and to put the furniture 
straight. 

‘ Well ! ’ she said suddenly to herself, ‘ if he hasn’t 
gone off without his muffler 1 ’ With a sigh and a 


head-shake she removed the article of comfort from 
the chair on which it was lying, and left the room. 
She retired to her own ax^artment, and sat down at 
a table covered with manuscrixits in a villainous 
handwriting. Having selected a number of them, 
she laid a quire or two of ruled x^^^-P^r in front 
of her and took up a pen. During the last two 
years she had done a good deal of copying work for 
her emx>loyer, who had some old-fashioned objec- 
tions to typewriters, and who somehow was glad of 
an excuse for paying his housekeeper a higher wage 
than she had originally bargained for. 

Mrs Leslie was the widow of a doctor who had 
not lived long enough to make more than a bare 
living, and she had been left alone and practically 
X^enniless before she was thirty. Her relations were 
kindly disposed but poor; and as soon as x^ossible 
she decided to take a situation. She was recom- 
mended to Professor Bennett, avIio at that time had 
an invalid sister living with him. The invalid 
took a fancy to the young widow, and begged her 
brother to engage her, which the Professor did, in 
spite of the chaff of some of his bachelor friends. 
Two years later Miss Bennett underwent an opera- 
tion, and recovered health and strength ; but, instead 
of insisting on suxierintending her brother’s domestic 
affairs, she fell in love with an old and faithful 
admirer, and left the former to what she secretly 
considered an exceedingly hapx3y fate. In a word, 
she felt that her brother could not do better than 
wed his housekeeper. It was well, however, that 
she iieA^er even hinted such a thing to the Professor. 
At forty-three he still cherished, somewhat duti- 
fully perhax)s, the memorj^ of a woman who had 
cruelly fooled him when he was twenty years 
younger ; and though after his sister’s departure he 
began to realise that Mrs Leslie was both a clever 
and a pretty wmman, the idea of trying to forget the 
past never occurred to him, and his life was almost 
entirely devoted to his scientific work. He re- 
ceived few visitors, and the disagreeable observa- 
tions of ‘ kind friends ’ regarding his retaining such 
a ‘young person’ in the position of housekeeper 
did not reach his ears. But with Mrs Leslie it was 
different. 
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As she sat at the writing-table with the Professor’s 
manuscripts before her and the first dip of ink dry- 
ing on her pen, she told herself that she wished she 
had resigned her situation immediately after Miss 
jJennett’s marriage. ‘ What a fool I am ! ’ she 
thought. ‘I’ve shilly-shallied for nearly a year; 
but I’ve made up my mind to tell him now. I 
don’t suppose I’ll ever get another house so nice 
and easy as this ; but, heigh-ho ! that has nothing 
to do with it. I wonder if he ’ll be annoyed at my 
leaving. I know he hates changes. And what on 
earth was the matter with him this morning ? He 
never touched his breakfast, poor man ! I must 
get him something more tempting than a steak for 
dinner.’ And Mrs Leslie fell to considering a dainty 
dish to set before a scientist. 

Meantime Professor Bennett was addressing his 
class of first-year medicals, light-hearted but heavy- 
soled young men, ever on the alert for an incident 
over which tliey might create a disturbance. As a 
rule the Professor had his audience well in hand, 
and provided them with little cause for riotous be- 
haviour ; but this morning he was obviously nervous, 
and he signalised his entrance into tlie lecture-room 
by dropping his roll-book. This very slight ac- 
cident was hailed by the budding medicals with 
mingled murmurs of sympathy and exjDOstulation. 
‘ Dear, dear ! ’ ‘ Tut, tut 1 ’ and other ejaculations 
came from the benches — principally the back ones ; 
while several students raised their voices in mock 
protest, and called for ‘ Order ! ’ The Professor 
kept his temper, though he found it harder to 
do so than usual, and went on to call the roll, 
after which he opened the business of the hour. 
Mercury was the subject of the lecture, and for 
about thirty minutes the class graciously pleased 
itself to be interested in the remarks and experi- 
ments which were delivered and shown without 
hesitation or hitch. Then the Professor, who was 
less interested in his work than usual, tripped in 
a very simple fashion. 

‘ Another vividly coloured salt of mercury is the 
iodide — mercuric iodide. We may prepare it thus. 
Here we have a solution of mercuric chloride.’ The 
Professor felt for and lifted a bottle, and poured 
a little of its colourless contents into a beaker 
of water, which he set on the bench in fix)nt of 
him. ‘We now add a few drops of an iodide — ^let 
us take potassium iodide’ — he held up another, 
a bottle of colourless liquid, and tilted it over 
the beaker. ‘The mercuric iodide,’ he continued, 
looking at his audience, ‘is formed as a yellow 
precipitate which changes presently to brilliant 
srarlet.’ 

At this point several members of the class began 
to snigger and shuffle their feet. 

‘A yellow precipitate which quickly changes to 
a brilliant scarlet. You can see’ 

The giggling and shuffling increased. 

‘ Gentlemen 1 ’ said the Professor mildly. 

The class was now in vocal and pedal convulsions. 

‘ Gentlemen ! ’ exclaimed the Professor sharply. 


He glanced at the beaker. The liquid was clear as 
crystal. The class roared at the discomfiture. 

‘ Gentlemen, I made a mistake ; hence the reaction 
has not taken place. I took too much for granted,’ 
he said, trying to smile, but feeling that his face was 
j)ale. ‘ One moment, please.’ He was nervous and 
annoyed at his blunder. 

But the class had lost its head and found its 
voice and feet. It was seldom such an opportu- 
nity occurred in the chemistry lecture-room. 

‘Gentlemen!’ exclaimed the Professor, losing his 
temper. 

The noise was redoubled. 

‘ Gentlemen I ’ 

Singing was added to the horrors of the dis- 
turbance. 

‘ I withdraw the expression,’ shouted the Pro- 
fessor. ‘ Infants 1 ’ And he walked swiftly from 
his desk and out of the lecture-room. He told his 
assistants in the laboratory that he was feeling 
unwell, and set out for home. 

Mrs Leslie was surprised at his early return, and 
when she heard him shut his study door with a 
vicious crash she felt sure that something serious 
was the matter. She left her writing and went 
into the kitchen. Ten minutes later she knocked 
at the study door. 

‘ Come in,’ said Professor Bennett. He was 
sitting at his desk, and as his housekeeper entered 
he accidentally swept a sheet of paper to the floor. 
Where the sheet of paper had been Mrs Leslie 
saw the faded photograph of a girl and a soiled 
glove. 

‘ I ’ve put some soup in the parlour, sir,’ she said, 
looking out of the window. 

‘I— I don’t think I want anything, Mrs Leslie,’ 
he stammered. 

‘You had so little breakfast, sir.’ 

‘Well, well. I’ll go into the parlour in a minute. 
It was very thoughtful of you, Mrs Leslie,’ he added, 
feeling a trifle comforted. , - 

His housekeeper withdrew. ‘ I meant to tell 

him about my leaving, but’ she began, and 

stopped with a sigh. ‘ I wonder if she ’s dead ? ’ 
she thought presently. ‘ It was an old-fashioned 
photograph. Poor fellow ! ’ 

The Professor placed the glove and likeness in 
his breast-pocket, locked up his desk, and removed 
himself to the parlour. There he partook of the 
soup and a glass of sherry, which cheered him 
physically if not mentally. He filled and lit 
his pipe, and rang the bell. The maid answered 
it, and he requested her to ask Mrs Leslie to 
come to him. She appeared shortly, her hands 
full of papers. 

‘ I haven’t quite finished them,’ she began. 

‘There’s no hurry, Mrs Leslie, no hurry. I 
merely wished to thank you for the excellent soup. 
You evidently know what I require better than I 
do myself.’ 

The lady coloured slightly. ‘You don’t take 
i much care of yourself, sir,’ she murmured. 
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‘H’ln! Er— I was worried this morning, Mrs 
Leslie, and I 'm sorry to say I had a scene with my 
class.^ He knew not what possessed him to tell her 
that; but immediately he had done so he felt the 
confession had soothed the soreness of his spirit. 
‘I — I believe I lost my temper abominabljV he 
continued. 'The boys were certainly aggravating, 

] 3 nt' ^ He paused and smiled in a shamed 

manner. 

' I was sure you were not feeling quite yourself 
this morning, sir,’ said Mrs Leslie, surprised, but 
not displeased, at receiving his confidence. ‘ When 
would you like lunch, sir ? ’ 

'Oh, I don’t want any lunch now. But you 
might make dinner an hour earlier. I — I shall be 
out most of the afternoon,’ he said, his clean-shaven 
face reddening. 

'Very good, sir. And I shall have the copying 
finished by the evening. Is there anything else, 
sir ? ’ 

'No — yes! You might telephone to Mr Brand 
at the laboratory, and tell him I shall take the 
classes as usual to-morrow.’ 

'Yery good, sir,’ said Mrs Leslie, moving to the 
door. 

' I wish you ’ began the Professor. ' Ho ; it ’s 

nothing, Mrs Leslie,’ he added quickly. — 'I wish 
she wouldn’t call me “sir,”’ he said to himself a 
moment later. 'It’s so unfriendly. Perhaps I’m 
getting a little unconventional in my old age! But 
I don’t know what I ’d do without Mrs Leslie.’ He 
relit his pij^e and sighed. 

Presently he put his hand in his breast-pocket 
and drew out the photograph, which had lain in his 
desk for twenty years, and also the letter which he 
had received that morning. On the back of the 
card was written 'Lily Warden;’ the letter was 
signed ' Lilj^ Beckenliam.’ 

' I wonder what, she wants me to help her in,’ he 
muttered. 'I suppose she has changed a bit in 
twenty years. Her husband is dead, and she has 
a grown-uj) daughter. Well, well! Strange! I’m 
almost afraid to meet her again. I believe I was 

beginning to forget, and now Bah! I’m a 

fool ! ’ 

At half - past three that afternoon Professor 
Bennett, in a condition of extreme nervousness, 
entered one of the private sitting-rooms on the 
second floor of the Queen’s Hotel. 

'Ah, Jim, is it really you ?’ said a faintly familiar 
voice. 

A mist came before the man’s eyes. He had not 
been called 'Jim’ for twenty years, his sister 
preferring 'the more professorial James,’ as she 
termed it. 

' How — how do you do’ He was going to say 

'Lily;’ but the mist cleared from his sight, and 
he said stumblingly, ‘ Mrs Beckenham ^ ’ 

The lady giggled a little foolishly, and invited 
her visitor to be seated. The man’s nervousness 
left him, and was succeeded by a great pity for the 
woman before him. Was this Lily — the Lily whose 


fair memory had haunted and tormented him 
through the best years of his life ? Was this 
his beloved — this fat, giggling, overdressed, over- 
jewelled creature ? Oh, it was cruel ! 

She began to talk, and a commonplace conversa- 
tion ensued. He listened to her account of herself 
listlessl}’', and answered her inquiries patiently, till 
at last he could bear it no longer. 

'You wanted iny advice on some matter, Mrs 
Beckenham 1 ’ he said gently. 

'Oh yes, Jim; but that can wait,’ she retiumed, 
with ponderous lightness. 

In desperation he looked at his watch. 

'It was about my daughter, Hora,’ she said, 
noticing the action and thinking to detain him. 
' She wishes to study medicine. I don’t like the 
idea; but I thought I would consult you before 
making any decision.’ 

' Er — a University Calendar might help you better 
than I can; it gives pretty full details. I’ll see 
that you get a copy, Mrs Beckenham.’ 

' Oh ! thank you so much, Jim,’ she said 
gushingly. 'But I hate reading about anything. 
Bring the Calendar, will you, and ■ explain it ? 
When will you come and dine with us ? We shall 
be here all this week, and j^robably next week 
also.’ 

The Professor mumbled some wretched excuses 
about work which prevented him from deciding defi- 
nitely at the moment ; and it was finally arranged 
that he should write to her the following day 
and choose the evening which was convenient for 
himself. 

'Poor Jim!’ sighed Mrs Beckenham when she 
was alone, ' he is just as shy as ever.’ 

' What a fool I ’ve been ! ’ groaned the Professor as 
he left the hotel. But a moment later he laughed. 
'By Jupiter! I’m glad she asked me to go and 
see her this afternoon. Poor thing!’ he added 
softly. 

He took a hansom home, and entered the house 
in liigh spirits. The first thing he did on reaching 
his study was to drop into the fire a letter, a x^hoto- 
grax)h, and a soiled glove. ' Why didn’t I do this 
twenty years ago?’ he asked himself. He felt as 
if his heart had been swept and garnished. 

‘Something has haj^pened,’ thought Mrs Leslie 
when she met him crossing the hall to dinner ; and 
she retired to her room smiling sadly. 

The Professor appreciated the dainty meal, but 
wished — an uncommon desire for him — he had some 
one to talk to. 

Later in the evening Mrs Leslie came to him in 
the study with his manuscript and her copy. She 
took her seat under the lamp at the writing-table 
and read over her day’s work so that he might check 
any errors. 

He lay back in his easy-chair enjoying a cigar, 
rather a rare form of tobacco for him to indulge in. 
'Wliat a pleasant voice she has, to be sure!’ he 
reflected lazily; and x^resently he began to watch 
her as she read, failing to notice several nonsensical 
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blunders, due no doubt, in the first place, to bis 
own bad writing. 

■ Have I made no mistakes tins time ? ^ asked Mrs 
Leslie in some sur23rise wben sbe bad completed ber 
task. 

‘Ell'?’ said tbe Professor as if roused from a 
dream. ‘ Ob, I beg your j^^-rdon, Mrs Leslie. Ho ; 
I tbink it is all quite correct ; and I ^m very miicb 
obliged to you.^ 

Sbe laid down tbe j^a-pBi’s, and rose. He wished 
sbe would not go. 

‘Sir,^ said Mrs Leslie, and tbe word jarred tbe 
man disagreeably, ‘ I — I would like to speak to you 
about — about ^ 

‘Yes, Mrs Leslie?’ be said, wondering at ber 
hesitation. 

‘I — I’m afraid I must leave you, sir.’ It was 
hardly tbe speech sbe bad ^Drepared. 

‘Ab, you have something to do this evening. 
I’m sorry I’ve kept you reading so long. Don’t 
let me detain you, Mrs Leslie.’ 

‘ But I mean — I mean leave you altogether,’ sbe 
stammered ; ‘ leave your bouse, sir.’ 

Tbe cigar droj^ped from tbe Professor’s fingers. 

‘ Leave me — leave my bouse, Mrs Leslie ? ’ be . 
gasped. 

Mrs Leslie could not speak at tbe moment; but 
sbe 2)icked up tbe cigar, which sbe saw was burning 
tbe carpet, and laid it on an ash-tray at his elbow. 

‘ I ’m thinking of going to live in tbe countiy,’ sbe 
said, moving back to ber 2>osition by the writing- 
table. 

‘ Tbe country ? Where ? ’ inquired tbe Professor. 
M beg your pardon,’ be added quickly. ‘It’s none 
of my business.’ A dismal idea ]3ossessed him : Mrs 
Leslie was going to be married. 

‘ I don’t tbink tbe town suits me, sir,’ said bis 
housekeeper. 

It struck him that be bad never seen ber looking 
so well. There was a fine colour in her cheeks. 
But be only said, ‘ I ’m very sorry, Mrs Leslie.’ 

‘I — I could wait till you get another bouse- 
keejDer,’ sbe remarked, ending an uncomfortable 
pause. 

He looked uj) at ber with a curiously wistful 
expression. ‘Thank you,’ be said slowly. ‘My 
sister is coming to-morrow to remain for a week. 
Perhaps you will talk over tbe matter with her, 
Mrs Leslie.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

Tbe Professor leapt to bis feet. ‘Eor any sake 
don’t call me “sir,”’ be cried, jDale and trembling. 

Sbe started and stared at him in amazement, 
sjDeecbless. A dead silence came between them. 

The man broke it. ‘Eorgive me, please. I — I 
don’t know what’s wrong with me.’ Without a 
word sbe moved towards tbe door. He followed, 
and, 02)ening it for ber, gravely bowed as sbe left 
tbe room. 

It was a long and miserable night for Professor 
Bennett. At five in tbe morning, unable to rest 
longer . in bis bed, be dressed and went down to the 


i study, where for nearly three hours be paced tbe 
floor. About eight Mrs Leslie, who never allowed 
tbe maid to enter tbe sanctum, opened tbe door, 
and was startled to find tbe room tenanted. 

‘ I quarrelled with my sleep last night,’ said tbe 
Professor, with a poor smile. How fresh and pretty 
sbe looked ! 

‘It is too cold here, sir,’ said Mrs Leslie, 
who carried a newspaper and a bimdle of sticks. 
‘Mary is cleaning the parlour this morning, 
and I was, going to light tbe fire and lay your 
breakfast here.’ Sbe crossed tbe room, knelt 
down on tbe beartbrug, and began to rake out 
tbe ashes. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t do that, Mrs Leslie,’ be 
murmured after watching ber for a few minutes. 
Perhaps sbe did not bear him ; at any rate sbe 
2)aid no attention, and soon tbe flames were rising 
through tbe wood and coal. Sbe rose to ber 
feet with tbe asb-j)an in her bands. He strode 
forward, and before sbe knew what be was about 
be bad taken it from ber and laid it on tbe 
floor. 

‘ You must not do that,’ be said passionately. 

‘ Ob, sir 1 ’ sbe cried. 

He writhed at tbe word. ‘ Sit down for a minute, 
2)lease,’ be pleaded. ‘ I want to speak . to you, Mrs 
Leslie.’ 

Something compelled ber to obey. 

‘You — you are leaving me for — for a bouse of 
your own, are you not ? ’ be asked awkwardly. ‘ I 
— I should like to be allowed to — to furnish a part 
of it — ^if — if your future ’ 

‘ Ob, stop 1 It is a mistake.’ 

‘A mistake? You mean you are going to be 
bousekeeiDer to some one else ? ’ 

‘Yes. I suj)pose so.’ 

‘ I thought you were going to be married, Mrs 
Leslie.’ 

‘ Ho, sir.’ 

The Professor walked tbe length of tbe room 
and returned to tbe fire. ‘I must tell you,’ be 
said desperately. And thereupon be poured 
forth, with a stammering tongue, tbe tale of bis 
twenty-year-old love aftair. ‘You would never 
have guessed such a thing of me?’ be said sadly, 
in conclusion. 

‘I knew it,’ returned Mrs Leslie gently. • Sbe 
bad forgotten be was ber employer. ‘At least 
I bad an idea that you cared very much for some- 
body.’ 

‘ That I imagined I cared for somebody,’ ' be 
muttered, reddening. He dropped into a chair 
beside her, and sbe made as if to rise. ‘Mrs Leslie,’ 
be said, ‘ don’t go just yet. I ’ve something else to 
teU you.’ 

‘ I must see about your breakfast, sir.’ 

‘ Deuce take tbe breakfast ! ’ 

‘Ob!’ But sbe could not repress a little 
smile. 

Tlie little smile was like a tonic to tbe Professor. 
He looked bravely at ber. ‘ Let me tell you tbe 
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plain trutlij^ lie whispered. -I don’t want you to 
leave me, Mrs Leslie, because — ah, because I can’t 
do without you.’ 

There was no mistaking his meaning. She felt 
his eyes on her, but she could not meet them. 

‘My dear,’ he went on, laying a hand on hers, 

‘ could you think of — of caring for a stupid fellow 
like me *? ’ ^ 

Her head drooped lower in silence. 

tl_l think I must have loved you these last 
three years,’ he continued bashfull}^ ‘ although I 
didn’t realise it till last night. Can you believe 
that ? I was thinking last night of what it would 
be to come into this house and not find you in it, 
and— and, my dear, I felt I— ah, no— I can’t do 
without 3 mu.’ 

He waited in vain for her to speak. 

‘ Is there no hope for me ? ’ he sighed. 

The longing in his voice told her more than his 
words could do. ‘ Are you quite, quite sure ? ’ she 
whispered. 

‘ Oh, you must believe me 1 Could I have told 
you my — my foolish story if I hadn’t loved you 
— loved you enough to be entirely honest with 
you?’ ' 

‘ It ’s so strange,’ she murmured. 

‘ Even if you don’t care for me, I would wish to 
marry you,’ he cried. 

‘ But — but I do ! ’ she replied, giving in at 
last. 

A knock at the door disturbed them. 

‘ Goodness me ! ’ said Mrs Leslie in confusion. 
‘It’s Mary with the breakfast things. I’ll take 
them from her. Let me go, sir — I mean, James.’ 

‘Ho, my dear; just let Mary come in. I may 
as well tell her,’ said the Professor recklessly. — 
‘ Come in, Mary ! ’ he called, to Mrs Leslie’s 
dismay. 

The maid entered with a tray of dishes. ‘ Please, 
Mrs Leslie ’ she began. 

‘Oh, just lay the table yourself, Mary,’ said the 
Professor gaily. ‘ Lay it for two ! ’ 

‘ Oh, James 1 ’ whispered his lady - love in 
protest. 

‘Lay it for two. Mrs Leslie is — er — going to 
marry me, Mary.’ 

‘ Lor’ ! ’ ejaculated Mary, and dropped the tray of 
dishes with a dismal crash. 

‘Never mind, Mary,’ said the Professor calmly. 
‘You’re a. good girl. Get some more dishes, and 
I ’ll gather up the mess.’ 

Mrs Leslie sat down and laughed till she cried — 
cried with real tears, for it had been an exciting 
morning. This brought the Professor to his senses, 
and when breakfast was ready a comparatively 
staid but happy couple took their places at the 
table. 

The Professor arrived at the lecture-room two 
minutes late, and found a concert of discords 
proceeding. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, holding up his hand and 


smiling 2 )leasantly — ‘ gentlemen, may I ask for 
another kind of harmony ? I sincerely desire it, 
gentlemen.’ 

A round of cheers, and then silence. The 
Professor placed a beaker of water in front 
of him. He picked up a bottle from his bench 
and scrutinised the label. ‘Mercuric chloride,’ he 
said as he poured a few drops into the water. 
‘ To obtain mercuric iodide,’ he went on, ‘ I add 
potassium iodide,’ and he picked uj) another bottle 
and examined the label. ‘Now’ — he tilted the 
bottle — ‘we see the mercuric iodide come down 
as a yellow precipitate which quickly changes to 
a brilliant scarlet.’ 

There was an expectant hush, and then the class 
began to applaud vigorously. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the Professor, ‘the reaction 
has taken place, and a foolish mistake has been 
rectified.’ He smiled softly as he turned over a 
page of his lecture-book. 


IN VIOLET TIME. 

A BUNCH of violets, dusk and sweet, 

Bought in a busy London street, 

And wet with April rain ! 

Back, back the waves of memory flow 
To one dear haunt of long ago : 

A blossom-scented lane. 

And there, beneath a drooping tree, 

\Yith smiling lips, she waits for me — 

The maid I love the best. , 

Her liair has caught the sunset-light ; 

She wears a gown of softest white, 

With violets at her breast. 

Again, through grassy paths we walk, 

And talk as none but lovers talk, 

'While time unheeded flies. 

The gold light fades, the sun is set, 

’Twill soon be dark ; and yet, and yet 
There ’s sunshine in her eyes. 

The moon climbs high above the thatch, 

We hear a softly lifted latch, 

A distant clock strikes nine ! 

Tlien, ’twixt the silver and the gray, 

A bunch of violets finds its way 
From her warm heart to mine. 

Ah, love ! your flowers died long ago. 

Spring, summer, autumn- — fell the snow 
O’er countryside and town ; 

But often in my dreams I see 
A little maid, who smiles at me, 

With violets in her gown. 

Fate willed that from those far-off days 
Your feet should tread the quiet ways. 

And mine the noisier street * 

Yet when I hear a flower-girl’s cry 
’Tis for your sake I stop and buy 

Her violets dusk and sweet. ' . 

E. Mathbson. 
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THE POACHER. 

By Alfred Wellesley Rees. 


PART III. 


N continuing tlie tale of the old 
poacher, I shall relate an adventure 
that is ahvays coupled in my mind 
with the raid on the fields above 
the Avoodland cottage. As I think 
of the adventure, many a trifling 
incident recurs to me over which, in years since 
my early friends, who taught me a little of their 
lore and craft, passed into the valley of death, I 
have often pondered in my vain efforts to unravel 
the tangled secrets surrounding the history of the 
moorland hermit.- 

During one of those rare hours of fellowship 
with Philip, when, throwing aside his customary 
reticence, he displayed a wonderful charm of dis- 
position and an almost boyish gaiety of heart, we 
talked of my school-days. Something in the con- 
versation reminded me of a big fight in which 
I had figured as a principal, and I described a 
certain ‘ throw,’ the trick of which had been taught 
me by a relative who took a pride in the physical 
training whereby I gained such strength that, from 
being a delicate, loose-limbed weedling, I was at 
last enabled to hold my own, and more, against 
bigger boys who for some time had bullied me 
with malicious delight. That ‘throw’ was sup- 
posed to have been peculiar to one great public 
school for upwards of half a century; but, much 
to my surprise, Philip knew all about it, and in 
describing the ‘hook’ of heel and toe he used 
the identical terms which I had learned while my 
redoubtable relative enlarged on this summary 
method of dealing with an adversary, and in- 
cidentally caused me to measure my length on 
the floor. Philip said he had availed himself of 
the ‘throw’ only a few years before in a struggle . 
with a gipsy. 

On the day following this conversation with 
the old poacher I Avent salmon-fishing with lanto, 
and questioned him closely, but failed to get any 
infoVihation confirming my half-formed belief that 
No. 277.— VoL. VL [All Eights 



Philip had been educated in a famous south-country 
school Avhere my boyhood’s mentor had been made 
familiar Avith this effective ‘throAv.’ lanto evaded 
my inquiries, and artfully introduced the story of 
the poacher and the gipsy. 

One Avinter night Philip had been ferreting in the 
valley'; but an impending change in the Aveather 
induced him to leave the big Avarrens unvisited, and 
to turn toAA^ards home at an unusually early hour. 
A thick, ink-black darkness enshrouded the fields, 
and a constant, Aveary rain descended through the 
cold gloom of the night, so that had not the poacher 
been familiar Avith every gate and cattle-path on 
the countryside he Avould certainly liaA^e lost his 
Avay. His Aveather-Avorn garments Avere soaked, and 
he himself AA^as chilled to the bone. 

As he neared the fringe of the moor a faint cry 
for helj) arrested his attention.' Uncertain as to 
AAdience it came, he paused in the lee of the hedge- 
bank, and listened intently. The call Avas repeated ; 
but the Avind and the patter of the rain baffled his 
sense of hearing, and he continued on his AA'ay 
lionieAA^ards. While he Avalked doAAm the rugged 
road leading to a ferny IioUoaa^ at the entrance 
to the moor, the cry Avas once more heard. The 
Avind AA^as bloAving straight in his face; so, like a 
Avell-trained dog, the old man left the path and 
moved OA^er the heather at right angles to the 
direction of the road. Presently the sound greAV 
louder and more distinct ; and, after stiunbling 
over some reed tussocks and heather clumps, the 
searcher suddenly came to a gipsy’s tent lying 
almost unseen amid the undulations of the Avaste. 

Within the tent a Avoman’s voice shrieked ‘ Help ! 
Murder ! ’ and AAuth the shrill cries Avere mingled 
some loAAq threatening exclamations. As the old 
man listened the frantic cries gaA^e place to Avild 
entreaties; and, knoAAung a foAv Avords of Romany, 
he AA^as enabled to learn that something AA^as 
being said about a child. With every humane 
feeling thoroughly aroused, he AATenched asunder 
Eeserved.] March 21, 1903. 
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tlie tent-flapSj then immediately leaped back, ready 
for action. A growling dog, followed instantly by 
his master, rushed out and bit savagely at Philip’s 
leg; but a sharp, luckily aimed kick sent back 
the poor brute yelling and moaning. The gipsy 
closed with his unwelcome visitor, and hit out 
blindly. Though somewhat flustered, in the in- 
tense darkness, by the impetuosity of the attack, 
Philip guarded the blows as best he could, till, 
feeling for his assailant’s foot, he suddenly got 
‘toe to heel;’ then, with a quick twist of the 
ankle, he placed his right leg across that of the 
gipsy, and, leaning forward with all his strength, 
threw him to the ground. Enraged beyond 
control, the gipsy fought as if forUife. But, not- 
withstanding his conqDarative youth, he had met 
his match ; the old poacher’s muscles were as hard 
as steel, and the trick taught him in schoolboy-days 
meant more in such a combat than any skill of 
fisticuffs. At length the battle was over ; and the 
gipsy, stunned by a succession of falls, lay moaning 
on the ground ; while the woman’s piteous cries of 
misgiving and suftering, together Avith the Availing 
of a helpless infant and the hoAvling of the terrified 
dog, seemed to make an inferno of the blustering 
night. 

Trembling like a leaf from his unAVonted exer- 
tions, Philip stood beside the tent, AA^hich rattled and 
flapped Avith every gust of Avind. The Avhole situa- 
tion, noAv that the climax had i^assed, AAas strange 
and sad, and even absurd ; but it demanded addi- 
tional action. Philip carried the gipsy into the 
tent, struck a match, and lighted a candle. The 
Avan flame of the spluttering ‘ dip ’ revealed a picture 
of squalid misery. On a heap of rags lay a young 
Avoman, and at her side a baby scarcely a fortnight 
old. The Avoman Avas bruised and bleeding — the 
victim, doubtless, of the gipsy’s brutality; but he, 
for a Avhile at any rate, Avas incapable of further 
mischief. The AVoman, assured that Philip must be 
a friend, begged him to take her aAA^ay — someAvhere, 
anyAA^here, if only out of reach of her husband’s 
vengeance, till she might recover strength sufficient 
for a journey to the tents of her OAvn people on a 
distant AA^aste. So out into the j)itiless night they 
Avent— she Avith her deliverer’s dripping coat en- 
veloping her rags, and he, more than ever exposed 
to the storm, bearing the child closely AvrapxAed in 
tattered oddments, kex)t together by the gipsy’s coat. 

Mother and child AA^ere soon hidden in the hay- 
loft of the nearest farm, and ministered to by the 
poacher, Avho brought them millc and bread, Avith 
every titbit that his frugal board supplied. ■ Then, 
leaving them safe-sheltered in the fragrant hay, 
he turned homeAAnrds and sought his lonely bed. 
He AA’-as up again at daAvn, and aAA^ay'to the farm- 
stead to see the gwi'aig a te (housewife). In her 
comjDany he visited the loft; but the. Jbrrds had 
floAvn, and eventually it was discovered .that the 
Avoman, like a dog AA^hich licks the hand, whirling 
the AA^hij), had gone back with her child to the 
broAvn tent on the margin of the moor. 


Some nights afteiuA^ards, AAdaen once more the 
Avind and rain SAvept over the cheerless moorlands, 
Philip AA^as reading at the table by his fireside. 
Happening to glance at the AAundoAv, he saAA^, in the 
flickering candlelight, an evil face X)i’essed against 
the j)ane. It A^anished; for a moment a clenched 
fist took its xflace ; then nothing AA-as visible without 
but the gleaming raindrops on the faintly-illumined 
glass. 

Early in the afternoon of the day folloAving the 
raid among the rabbits in the fields above the 
cottage, Philip — determined to net the meadoAA^s 
beyond the clover, and to cax^ture some of the 
Xflieasants that nightly roosted in the copse — re- 
turned to the x)reserve. The AA^eather x)romised to 
be fine and AA’ann, Avith a full moon high in the 
lieaA^ens; so the poacher set leisurely about his 
accustomed x>rex)arations, knoAving that the rabbits 
Avould x^i’okably be later than usual in coming out 
to feed. Contrary, pDerhaps, to general opinion, 
rabbits seldom, if ever, feed AA^hen the night is 
dark and Avindy, but as a rule at dusk or AAdien 
the moon is bright. Hares, foxes, badgers, and 
the members of the Aveasel family roam abroad in 
the darkest nights, though they dislike to go far in 
strong Avind or driving rain. Rabbits are creatures 
of the dusk and moonlight ; at other times they hide 
in their burroAvs or among the grass-tufts, ferns, and 
brambles. 

As the tAvilight deepened the keeper left his 
cottage, and Avith quick, sAvinging strides made off 
toAA^ards the outskirts of the estate. I’or an hour 
thereafter Philip Avas busily emx)loyed. As the 
rabbits Avere not numerous in the stubbles and 
grass-fields, his hauls Avere not x)articularly XJi'ofit- 
able ; and so, haAung hidden his s^Joils in the furze- 
brake, he adjourned to the coj)se. He AA^as creeping 
over the hedge, AAdien suddenly the scream of a 
netted hare disturbed the stillness of the night. 
Resoh^ed at all costs to ascertain the cause of the 
uiiAVonted noise, the jDoacher, taking adA^antage of 
eA^ery shadoAv on his AA^ay, credit along the hedges 
toAA^ards the sx)ot from Avhich the sound axij)eared 
to have come. Ho sign of the presence of a human 
being AA^as visible till he came to the gate of a 
stubble-field on the toji of the hill. There, on the 
second bar, Avas a stone. A tiny bunch of fur 
floated OA^er the moonlit grass, like thistle-doAAm 
before a gentle breeze. The x>oacher knelt and 
closely examined a molehill near the gate. The 
mysteiy of the scream of the netted hare AA^as solved. 
A Avooden peg by the molehill, and the marlrs of an 
old, lieelless, nailless boot on the fresh soil, afiPorded 
all the ex]3lanation that Avas needed. Ho keeper, no 
farm-labourer, had been there, but apx)arently some 
XDoor, badly clothed creature perchance in need of 
a mouthful of bread. To the skilled poacher the 
vagrant’s methods seemed inartistic: that stone, 
that peg, that tell-tale footprint, should not have 
been left behind. Still, the old man’s heart Avent 
out toAvards his clumsy rival Avith a sympathy born 
of well-remembered misery of AA^ant. 
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Returning to tlie grove, Philip lit a small dark- 
lautern which he had carried iu his pocket. To the 
end of an ash-sapling cut from the hedgerow he 
fastened a rabbit-snare, binding it firmly, and in 
such a way that the noose was held in x^osition by a 
notch — from which, however, it could be separated 
by the slightest strain. Passing quietly through 
the tangles beneath the trees, he marked each 
Xfiieasant roosting within reach of the wire; and, 
dazzling the bird by the glare of the lantern, i)laced 
the noose around its neck, and jerked it from the 
branches. Then laying hold of its fluttering wings, 
he quickly killed the victim by a few sharx^, silent 
blows on the head. The nighPs work over, the 
poacher carried his sx^oils to the furze-brake, where 
he laid them beside the rabbits he had already 
netted. Ten birds and eighteen conies rewarded 
his skill and daring. The poacher soon x^aced the 
whole of the capture in his mud-stained calico bags, 
having, however, first ^ spread^ the rabbits and 
smoothed the ruffled feathers of the beautiful birds. 
Then, taking ux3 one of the bags and throwing it 
over his shoulder, he left his hiding-x)lace. 

Outside the thicket he x^aused by the hedgerow, 
not merely to reconnoitre, but also to enjoy the 
beauty of the night. Par overhead, across the 
trackless ocean of the indigo sky, floated the x^ale 
globe of the moon, its steely light outshining the 
gliniiher of the stars. The shadows of the hedge- 
rows and of the woodland trees were foreshortened 
on the grass. Over the old man’s features stole a 
smile of mingled pride and pity, as he thought how 
little of the . night’s sweet wonder had entered into 
the life of his fellows ; how the country-folk in 
the cottages of the valley were accustomed to regard 
the night with superstitious awe, and to think of 
the startling scream of the vixen, the mournful hoot 
of the owl, and the tremulous call of the hare — all 
familiar to him as the bleating of sheep or the 
lowing of cattle — as the unearthly lamentations of 
tormented souls. For him the night, with its moon 
and stars, its drifting cloud-x:)ufi:s ever changing 
shape as they moved across the sky, its deep, calm 
.shadows, and its silvery shimmer of moonlit dew, 
was far more beautiful than day. The grandeur 
•of the midnight storm, its lightnings rending the 
blackness of the void and dropping to earth like 
twisted streaks of living fire, its thunders pealing 
and reverberating over the wide moorland wilder- 
ness like calls to judgment blared over the sleexDing- 
XDlace of long-forgotten dead, its hissing rain, its 
stinging hail, its, scudding snow — day never brought 
with it wonders such as these. If demented spirits 
walked abroad at night, he had never seen them 
X^ass. The darkness held no terror ior his soul. 

Yet even as the x^oacher- reasoned thus an un- 
imagined terror of the night was creeping on him, 
slowly, surely, through the lonely wood. Hearing 
a slight rustle of parting t'wigs in the hedgerow, he 
turned to ascertain the cause. A dusky forni rose 
quickly' from the grass ; two glittering eyes shone 
in the rays of the moon. With arm uplifted the 


old man stood on guard, and at once thrust forward 
his foot in the trick of the old-time Hhrow;’ but 
as the unforeseen antagonist was hurled to the 
earth there came an answering gleam of steel. A 
ruthless knife descended, and the x^oacher’s visions 
of the glorious night were blurred and blotted out. 
The gipsy, at last, had meted out revenge. 

When Philip regained consciousness he was lying 
abed in the keeper’s cottage. The Avhole parish 
knew the tale of the tragedy; the law, hot-footed, 
was on the track of the heelless, nailless boot. 
The xffleasants and rabbits had been found in tlie 
thicket, near the spot where the wounded poacher 
had fallen, wfflo, but for the nets coiled round his 
body, would surely have met his death. 

A few days afterwards the genial and broad- 
minded squire came to the cottage and spent the 
afternoon with the sufferer. Graduall}" health and 
strength were recovered ; the milk of human kind- 
ness, so long unlaiown to the moorland hermit, 
almost fully restored his body, and partially healed 
the long and grievous sickness of his mind. With 
the advent of summer Philip parted from his, nurse, 
the keeper, and once more sought his lonely dwell- 
ing on the moor ; but he never afterwards trespassed 
in x^nrsuit of game on the squire’s estate. Some- 
times, however, he was seen following, in broad 
daylight, the shortest ‘ cut ’ across the fields in the 
direction of the keeper’s cottage, that there he might 
X^ass a haxipy hour in discussion and advice. ‘ An 
old thief’ — so runs the proverb — Snakes the best 
jailer 1’ 

When raiding a x^^^sasant ‘drive’ the poacher 
nearly always resorted to the wire for the capture 
of the birds; but occasionally he half -stupefied 
them by the fumes of burning sulphur. The sul- 
Xfiiur was x^laced in a tin canister fastened firmly 
to a long, straight wand, and was thrust beneath 
the branches on which the x^heasant roosted. In 
two resx^ects it Avas at least superior to the Avire: 
under the influence of its overx^OAvering fumes tlie 
birds fluttered more silentl}^ to the ground than 
Avhen merely x>i-^fed from the branches, and it 
could sometimes be used Avith eflect Avhen the 
birds Avere beyond the easy reach of the noose. 
In the later years of his x^oaching career Philip 
seldom fired a shot, excex^t as' a ruse to attract a 
keex^er to a certain xAsce on the estate Avliile he 
liimself hurried off to some distant x^art in con- 
nection AAuth Avhich he had matured his x^lsns. It 
is at all times difficult to locate the rex^ort of a 
gun among narroAV A^alleys and rugged hills; the 
shot reverberates, deceiving the best-trained ear, 
esx^ecially Avhen a strong AAund, its currents chang- 
ing their direction Avith every obstacle, bloAvs over 
the countrj^side. 

"Wlren the vigour of his early manhood existed only 
as an old man’s treasured memory, the poacher AA^as 
cautious to a fault, risking no danger that he could 
possibly aAmid, an.d dex^ending almost Avholly for 
success on carefully laid schemes, sometimes, indeed, 
on days of watching and Avaiting for one sux)reme 
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and well-judged effort. October rarely failed to 
bring him a rich harvest; his sjDoils were on the 
market long before the great pheasant ‘ shoots ’ had 
commenced. He endeavoured to obtain the highest 
prices for the game, and his exj)editions during the 
few days preceding Se23tember and October, when 
all the keepers in the neighbourhood watched for 
the slightest sign of his presence in field and 
woodland, were always tlie results of exact and 


elaborate forethought. Often he was hidden close 
beside his enemies when they felt most confident 
that he was miles away; and often, while they 
watched the outskirts of the woodlands, alert to 
prevent his ingress to the covers, he was busily 
engaged in the heart of the copse, probably almost 
at the door of the keeper’s lodge, filling his bags 
with pheasants' which had been fed among the 
rhododendrons only a few short hours before. 


BARBE OF OR AN D BA YOU. 

CHAPTER XVII. — THE STRANGEST THING OF ALL. 


AOH day, as soon as he rose — some 
nights he got but little sleep, as you 
will see — Alain went first to his 
lookout for a sight of Barbe ; and if 
he was in time and in luck he would 
see her come out on to the gallery, 
and stand gazing towards Cap Eehel. He knew 
that it was of him she was thinking; that it was 
for him she was looking, and doubtless praying. 

Alain was not a religious man, and that 2:)erha23s 
was not his fault. At religion as taught by the 
priests he had scoffed with his fellows, and held the 
‘ crows ’ in as small esteem as they did ; but as his 
ho^Des and spirits sank he ‘ became very religious,’ as 
I have heard him say in his simifie way. ‘ I think 
I prayed most of the time, and came to do it at last 
without knowing, because I had very great fear.’ 
The sight of Barbe started his j)rayers ; for as soon 
as he saw her he cried, ‘ The good God have ^^ity on 
us I’ If he did not see her he prayed it just the 
same. 

In S 2 )ite of the conviction he had forced himseK 
into that that un23leasant return of Cadoiuil’s body 
was not a reality but the result of a general 
‘ slackening of the ro23es,’ there remained with him 
a constant feeling of discomfort which he tried in 
vain to throw off. However hard he might work 
during the day, his rest at night was broken by 
dreams from which he awoke in shivering terrors, 
by sounds which ceased when he listened for them, 
by the feeling of 2 ^roximity to some horror for 
which he could not account and of which he could 
not get rid. Fear clung to him even when he 
awoke; and, as he 23 ut it, H went with my chin 
over both shoulders.’ 

One night, after a better sleep than usual, Alain 
awoke in a cold sweat and found his fire nearly 
burned out. He was gathering a handful of his 
bedding to brighten it when a sound in the dark- 
ness froze him to the marrow, and he lay listening 
with his hand outstretched. ‘ It seemed to me that 
Death was cree 2 Ding past me, and was very long of 
passing.’ I give you his own words, for I cannot 
im2n’ove on them. He said the air smelt cold and 
damp, and he shook so that he slipped the hand 
nearest his mouth between his teeth to keep them 
from rattling, and it bore the marks for weeks. Out 


there, in the darlc, something went slowly past him 
— very slowly, almost without noise — and he lay 
biting his hand and shaking with fear. 

He slet^t no more that night, and as soon as the 
outer cave glimmered with the dawn he got up to 
go and bid Barbe good-morning. As he drew near 
to the ga23 in the red organ-pipes all the accumu- 
lated terrors of the 25ast gri2)23ed him by the back 
and wrung the life and reason nearly out of- him; 
for, crossways . against the 023ening, just above the 
lower unbroken cone, was Cadoual’s body trying 
hard to get through. If it had come right side 
U23, head in air and feet to earth, it could have 
23assed through without difficulty. The sight of 
it sus 2 )ended in the air and straining against the 
bars in that lop-sided fashion was too much for 
Alain. At first he was too stricken to move, and 
stood, with loose jaw and fixed eyes, looking at 
the awful sight. Then the hanging 2 ^^PGS against 
which the body strained snapped suddenly up 
above with a ringing crack, the 2 ^ipGs came down 
with a crash, and as the echoes bellowed out 
Cadoual’s body came swiftly through about a yard 
from the ground, and Alain fell, and remembered 
nothing more. 

When consciousness returned he was l^dng where 
he had fallen, and nothing had touched him. Then 
he crawled back to the fire and 2 ^ilcd on fuel, and 
sat there all day, eating nothing, thinking nothing 
excet^t that his mind had given way at last, which 
was fairly good 2 )roof that it had not. Only once 
did he get and that was to go and examine the 
red 2511563, in a half-dazed, doubtful way, to see if 
they were really broken. There was no doubt 
about their being broken. He went back to the 
fire and tried to untie the knots in his brain ; but 
the task was beyond him. At last he got up heavily 
and lighted a sheaf of fuel ; then, swinging it before 
him to kee25 off the devil, he went through the 
opening in the pipes, and, with never a glance 
through his lookout, climbed the side- wall and lay 
down in the doves’ chamber. He was quite sure 
now that his brain had gone, and not a little sur- 
prised that he felt so little different from what he 
had always done. 

On the third day Alain slid down the slope and 
crept through the pillars to the sea-cave, determined 
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to make his way out through the tunnel, or die 
in the attemjDt. He stripjDed and plunged in, and 
the water braced him like a tonic. Then, noting 
exactly where he wanted to go, he clambered up 
the rock -wall and dived for the wavering disc 
below. Through his half-closed eyes, as he came 
opposite the light, he looked down the tunnel and 
saw the brighter gleam of the dej^ths of sunlit 
water outside ; but it seemed a great way off, and 
he doubted if any human lungs could outlast the 
passage. Furthermore, there seemed some obstruc- 
tion in the tunnel between him and the outer light ; 
but what it was he could not make out in the short 
time he could wait down there. He climbed up and 
sat blowing and coughing till his wind came back, 
and then plunged for the disc once more. 

There icas something in the jDassage, and the im- 
pression Alain got of it was of an immense red- 
cabbage rooted to the rock, with a base as wide as a 
table-top, and strange, shadow}^ arms which swung 
to and fro with the pulse of the water. He had 
never in his life seen anything like it, and there 
was something strangely menacing about it ; but it 
never for one moment occurred to him that such a 
thing might be actively hostile. 

Presently lie dived again, and as he came oppo- 
site the tunnel some colder thing than the water 
lapped softly round his body. He took it for a 
frond of seaiveed, and as he tore at it with his 
hands a slight shock \vent through his hand and 
his body. He felt himself being drawn gently 
towards the tunnel, and through his narrowed lids 
he saw a dozen of those strange, red bulbous arms 
stealing towards him. Another thin, slimy cord 
coiled softly round his legs, and thrilled him with 
prickling shocks. He kicked and tore in desjiera- 
tion, and, feeling the rock wall of the tunnel-mouth 
under his feet, doubled himself for one great effort, 
and shot up to the surface. He crawled to a ledge 
and lay there while the Avater ran out of him, and 
breath came slowly back, and he feli grateful for 
life, though he scarcely knew why. 

He Avas still lying there Avlieii he heard a ruffling 
of the pool beloAv, a long-draAAui rustle up the rocky 
slope AAdiich led to the great cave, and a sinuous 
monster Avhose length he could not determine, but 
Avhich seemed to him endless, passed before his 
startled eyes. The light Avas A-ery dim; the pool 
itself Avas brighter than the void above, since all 
the light there AA^as came through it. The end of 
tlie monster AA’-as still in the tunnel leading from 
the sea AAdicn the front of it had ]3assed out of sight 
up the passage leading to the great caA^e. It moA^ed 
in long undulations, and the SAviftness of its oncom- 
ing took it up the slope Avithout a pause. Alain 
flattened himself to his ledge and tried not to 
breathe, lest it should turn and rend him. I?\Tiat 
it Avas he kneAv not, but he believed it Avas in very 
truth the devil, and he had not the slightest desire 
to folloAv it into the caA^e. 

He lay on his ledge all night, naked and shiver- 
ing, not daring to moA^e a limb lest the monster 


should be silently AA^atching him. The pool beloAv 
rose to its fullest and sank to its loAvest, and the 
light faded out of it and left it all a black Avelter 
of gurgles and duckings. He dared not close his 
eyes, but lay there Avatching and AA^aiting. Once 
during the night the pool gloAAxd sudden fire, 
AAdiich broke against the rocky Avails till the p>lace 
looked like a mighty cauldron, and he lay sick 
Avith fear lest the Thing should choose that time to 
return. The AA^an green light stole back into the 
pool at last, and he IcneAv that it Avas morning. 
Outside, the Light Avas gleaming in the early sun- 
shine, and Barbe would be in the gallery Avatchiug 
the coming of the day and thinking of him AAdio 
came not in spite of all her pra^mrs. Chilled to the 
niarroAA^, he Avaited on his narroAv ledge the return 
of the devil. 

Since all things come to him Avho AAnits, that 
came at last for AAdiich Alain AA^aited. He heard a 
sound of moA^ement in the passage, and in the 
fluttering light he saAV once more the body of 
George Cadoual. It came SAviftly along, Avaist-high 
as before, head and feet drooping slightly to the 
ground, the monster holding it round the Avaist, 
Avith huge fat lips pouting aboA’-e and beloAv. He 
had no time to notice anything more before it 
glided into the pool, and AA’ent through the tunnel 
Avith a rush that sent the Avater splashing up the 
sides of the cave. Then Alain dreAv his cramped 
limbs together, grabbed his clothes, and fled to his 
chamber of refuge among the doves. He AA^as in a 
strange state of mind, AATung Avith physical terror, 
yet to some extent mentally relieved. Cadoual Avas 
explained at all eA^ents. T\niat this aAvful Thing 
might be he could not imagine. It seemed to 
belong to this Avorld ; but it Avas monstrous beyond 
belief, and he shook at thought of it. After 
dressing himself — for he AA^as A^ery cold — instinct 
sent his hand here and there in search of eggs and 
conA^eyed them to his mouth. Then he lay Avith 
his head overhanging the gulf, on the Avatch for 
the devil. 

Let' us get done AAuth this. I am almost as sick of 
this loathly beast as Alain Carbon ec Avas himself. 
He lay in the roost all day, and saAV no sign of it ; 
and that night, too, j)assed Avithout disturbance. It 
Avas the afternoon of the next day before anything 
occurred to trouble him, and he declares that during 
these days and nights he neA^er slept a Avink — 
AAdiich, indeed, is likely enough. 

ToAvards sunset he saAv the monster coming, and 
from his eyrie gazed doAvn upon it, fascinated A\dth 
horror, and by no means sure of his OAvn safety. It 
moAmd sloAAdy along the level at the bottom of the 
sloiDe, its front erected slightly, nosing curiously to 
and fro as it came. Head, as distinct from body, 
there seemed to be none. The body Avas about 
as thick as that of a man, and in length indeter- 
minate, since it contracted and expanded in its 
progression Avitli extraordinary suppleness. At 
times it seemed no thicker than the upj)er part of a 
man’s leg, and then, as the bulk dreAV up for another 
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slow forward stretch, it swelled prodigiously and 
grew tense with the working of the mighty muscles 
inside, and the skin, smooth and swollen, gleamed 
iridescent. It was ver}^ terrible to look nj^on, quite 
apart from any powers of evil it might ]3ossess. In 
describing it Alain Garbonec used the word mr-de- 
diahle (devil- worm), and that designation was doubt- 
less accurate enough. Head, as I have said, there was 
apparently none. The Thing ended in front — to put 
it in Alain’s own words — as it probably ended in 
the rear, in a simple roimding off of the body. The 
other end of it he could not see, and in fact he 
never did see the whole of the monster at once. It 
nosed about among the fuel which lay there, and 
presently he saw the blunt front-end of it press 
domi among the rubbish, and then come up with a 
broken rock pinnacle which it circled round the 
middle with two great folds of its front skin like 
two pouting lijDS, as it had carried Cadoual’s body ; 
and then the great blunt snout, still brandishing 
its toy, came rambling vaguely up the slope. Alain 
watched its progress in mortal terror. 

The sun now shot in its long golden bar through 
the loophole; and as the beast smmg its head 
slowly to and fro it passed through the bar of light. 
Then the monster dropped as if struck, and the rock 


it carried went clattering down the slope, and for a 
time it lay still; but when the light died out it 
came nosing up the slope again. 

Alain was sure it was after him, and his extremity 
sharpened his wits. It had ducked, at the thrust of 
the light. It might be that it had eyes, though he 
could not see any. It might be that light was 
obnoxious to it. It might be that the fires he had 
kept up in the cave had been his salvation. The 
beast came on, as leisurely as if it knew he was 
there, and could not escape. It drew up the slope 
with easy undulations indicative of tremendous 
muscular power. It was coining. He frantically 
raked together an armful of nests, regardless of the 
complaints of the occupants. He held the bundle 
on the slope in front of him, drew out Cadouars 
box of matches, lit one, and as the mass burst into 
flame he rolled it down on the menacing brown 
head below. The Thing dropped instantly, with 
the flames all about it. The scattered stuff below 
caught fire too, and Alain flung down more to helj) 
it as fast as he could gather and fling. The great 
worm writhed in silent agony, then, with a mighty 
heave, the head went sweej^ing back over the body, 
and it disappeared like a shadow into the great 
cave. 


THE SCOTTISH ALDEHSHOT, AHD SOME 
OF ITS MEMOHIES. 


HE express traveller from Carlisle to 
Edinburgh by the Midland route is 
very unlikely to have noticed just 
before reaching Hawick, where the 
first stop is made after crossing the 
Border, two little country stations, 
one bare and bleak, looking up a long moorland 
vaUey to a curiously pointed hill ; the other set in 
a cutting, between a plantation of fir-trees and a 
high bank of earth. Yet these two stations, Shank- 
end and Stobs, bid fair to become, in the near 
future, places of some importance, for they form the 
doors, as it were, to the large tract of hilly country 
which has just been acquired by the Government as 
a military station and manosuvring-groimd for the 
Scottish Army Corps. 

The recent war in South Africa has taught us 
that our soldiers must be trained in other ways and 
by other methods than hitherto ; that they must be 
ready to meet on equal terms enemies accustomed 
to mountainous country and skilled in hill- warfare. 
In order that they may gain the experience which 
will enable them to do this, it is necessary that they 
should have an opportunity of learning the practical 
work of their j)rofession on ground very different^ 
from the sandy heath of Surrey or the smooth 
stretches of Salisbury Plain. With this purpose in 
view, no finer training-ground could be imagined 
than the tract of country wliich has just been 
Xiurchased for their use. 


Commencing with the estate of Stobs — the seat 
of the old Border family of Elliots, which lies in 
the valley of the Slitrig about, four miles south 
of Hawick — as a base, and on which it is under- 
stood the ]iermanent barracks and military works 
will be placed, the land acquired stretches out 
like a fan, to the extent of nearly thirty thousand 
acres, ever rising higher and higher until it reaches 
the spurs of the western range of the Cheviots. 
Roughly speaking, it is bounded on the east by 
the Midland Railway, on the west by the river 
Teviot, and on the south by the jieaks on the 
skyline between Liddesdale and Ewes. Exclusive 
of the estate of Stobs, which belonged to Sir 
William Elliot, the greater part of the land has 
been purchased from the Duke of Buccleuch. 
Hitherto it had been held in large sheej)-farms, 
carrying from one thousand to two thousand sheej), 
and is regarded as some of the finest j)asture-land 
in Scotland. Its configuration is wild and rugged, 
with small burns or streams running down the 
narrow valleys, which lie between steep grassy 
hills from eighteen hundred to two thousand feet 
in height. 

At present it is a lonely countryside, very sparsely 
populated, with only a shepherd’s cottage dotted 
here and there on the hillside; and as you stand 
in one of its lonely glens, out of sight and sound of 
everything save the cry of the moorfowl, the ripxile 
of the burn, or the sough of the wind, it is hard to- 
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picture in the mind’s eye the change that must 
come when the solitude is invaded by infantry and 
cavalry, horse and field artillery, 4’7-inch guns, 
nine-mile ranges, and all the other military para- 
phernalia which rumour predicts will be poured 
into the district before another year is past. 

If the change seems strange to us, what must 
it seem to the Mountain Spirit, introduced to us by 
Sir Walter Scott in his Lay of the Last Minstrel^ if 
perchance he is sometimes ujo and awake on moon- 
light nights among the grassy peaks he claimed as 
his own, ‘ from Craikcross to Skelfhill Pen,’ listen- 
ing to fairy minstrels}^, and marking the elves 
treading their measures, if such delicious beings 
as elves may be supposed to have survived to our 
prosaic days ? He must have found things quiet 
enough, this Mountain Spirit, during the last three 
centuries, for he was accustomed to more stirring 
times. Border raiders have passed away. England 
and Scotland are now one country, and the cows 
on one side of the Border look peacefully across 
to their neighbours on the other side, without 
fear of being driven hurriedly away o’ nights by 
bands of lawless freebooters, by the light of burn- 
ing homesteads, and followed by the shrieks of 
frightened women. 

Although the Spirit may not know this, he can 
turn his thoughts back to the dim ages of the 
past, long before there was a Scott of Buccleuch or 
an Elliot of Stobs; when the same green hillsides 
and narrow valleys were a scene of fierce and con- 
tinuous warfare ; when the ancient Cymri, brothers 
of the Cymric tribes of Cornwall and -Brittany, for- 
saken by the Romans, who had lived among them 
for so long a time, were hemmed in on all sides 
by savage foes, by the Piets, the Scots, and the 
Angles ; and when under the leadership of the 
mystical Arthur they fought fiercely against their 
enemies, and succeeded in regaining the land which 
had been wrested from them between the walls of 
Antonine and Hadrian, where they preserved an 
independent existence for uj)wards of three hun- 
dred years. 

The country still bears unmistakable traces of 
this troubled time. On every hillside, always 
within sight of one another, may be seen the re- 
mains of camps and forts, generally circular in 
form, surrounded by a ditch and earthen raniparts,, 
whose height, after the lapse of more than a thousand 
years, shows us what their strength must have been 
when the Cymri of Strathclyde encamped behind 
them, and defied wild weather and vdld beast and 
still wilder human foe. High up on the hillside a 
circle of Druidic stones may still be seen, possibly 
bearing vdtness to the faith of these old warriors 
before the new creed taught by Columba and Kenti- 
gern threw a softer light across the darkness of their 
lives. Here we can trace the Catrail or Piets’ Work 
Ditch, which is supposed to have been made by 
the Piets to protect their territory from the Cymri, 
and which afterwards became the boundary of the 
new kingdom of the Angles. Here, too, on a slight 


eminence overlooking the Dod burn, is the last of 
the knovm spots where a tumulus stood marking 
the grave of some old warrior. The cairn has dis- 
appeared ; but the grave can still be seen where, 
in 1815, a cist was discovered which contained the 
skeleton of a man of gigantic size, along vith a 
spear-head of flint and other relics. ^The Hero’s 
Grave’ it is called, and we may well imagine that 
the giant whose remains were laid here was indeed 
a man of mark among his fellows, although the 
circle of stately liills which have looked calmly 
down on his place of sepulture through all these 
years return us no answer when we would fain ask 
them what name he bore or what life of valour he 
brought to a close in the dreary, wind-swept morass 
lying round the base of Penchrise Pen. 

As the centuries rolled on, the Piets and the 
Scots were gradually fused into one nation in the 
north ; while in the south the Cymri of Strathclyde 
were gradually merged in the Angle population 
which was spreading over the whole of the Low- 
lands. David I. encouraged the immigration of 
Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Horman settlers, and 
bestowed on them land along the banks of the 
Tweed and its tributaries. Each of these settlers 
built a house or tower for himself, and distributed 
his little piece of land among his own retainers 
or the natives whom he found Imng there before 
him, on condition that they would gather round 
his banner in time of war. So in comse of time, 
there arose those families or clans, the Scotts, the. ’ 
Elliots, the Herrs, the Armstrongs, who in the 
sixteenth century made the hills and valleys of 
the Borderland ring once again with the clash 
of arms and the cry of battle. These families 
and their retainers lived in and around the peel- 
towers which may still be found scattered up 
and down the district. The peel, a solid square 
mass of masonry, with walls many feet in thickness, 
loopholed to serve the combined purposes of light, 
air, and defence, generally stood on some eminence 
from which the foe which threatened it could be 
seen apj)roaching ; and the huts of the retainers 
were clustered round its base. At the first signal 
of alarm, probably given by a bale-fire lit on the 
roof of some neighbouring peel, whose inhabitants 
■were sooner able to see the danger that threatened, 
every one repaired to the tower. The cattle were 
driven into the basement, the women and children 
occupied the story directly above, while the men 
crowded round the loopholes or ascended to the 
roof, whence they could shoot at the apj)roaching 
enemy. 

In the reigns of David I. and his successors the 
Gairds,’ as the heads of these families were called, 
fought solely for the king; but as the stronger 
families waxed more powerful, they began to war 
against each other ; or they would make common 
cause, and, heedless of the royal mandate issuing 
from the king in far-away Edinburgh, they would 
cross, the Border in fierce marauding bands, and 
raid and harry, burning homesteads and driving 
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off slieej) and cattle, and then return to their 
fastnesses to sit tight and keep watch for the 
apjDroacli of the English who, under Scro^^e or 
Dacre or Howard, would surely a^^pear, sooner or 
later, to make reiDrisals. It was a fierce and law- 
less time; and whether it was as one hand, under 
a chosen leader, or in separate bodies, raiding and 
counter-raiding, it was through the narrow glens 
and up the steep hillsides that lie between Teviot- 
dale and Liddesdale that the armed men passed ; 
and the Spirit of the ]\Iountain must have looked 
down from his abode on Skelfhill Pen or Cauld- 
cleuch on many a fight well-nigh as fierce and 
bloody as those battles which the ancient Cymri 
fought so desperately behind their earthen defences. 

It was the entrance to these narrow valleys 
that the Avatcliers on the roof of Branxholme or 
Allanhaugh Peel or Goldilands watched when the 
rumour went abroad that the English were coming 
to take vengeance for cattle driven off or houses 
burned down; and when the larder was bare, it 
was the entrance to the same valle^^’S towards which 
the women looked for the return of their menfolk 
who had rid-den off with laugh and jest to seek 
English beeves to replenish their store. Then, 
when the signal was sent round and the country- 
side was called to arms, and every laird, great or 
small, was expected to turn up to join in some 
deed of daring under the leadership of Elliot of 
Stobs or Wat of Harden or Auld Buccleuch himself, 
it was some wild spot on the summit of these hills 
that formed the trysting-place. 

The Spirit must have seen it all, sitting high 
up in his hiding-place among the pens : seen on 
a murky November night the English captain of 
Bewcastle and his men creeping up through Hard- 
haughswire over into Teviotdale, and down the 
Borthwick Water, till he came to the old tower 
where Jamie Teller lived at the Hair Dodhead,’ 
far from help, and where, in spite of tears and en- 
treaties, the house was rifled and the cattle driven 
away. He must have seen, too — for a spirit has far 
sight — the stricken man leave his wailing wife and 
frightened children and make his way ten miles 
across country to Stobs Ha’, from whose master, 
Gibbie Elliot — ‘Gibbie o’ the gowden gartins’ — 
he entreated helix Gibbie, however, declined to 
lend his aid until he received blackmail from 
Telfer ; so the latter repaired over the hill to ‘ Auld 
Buccleuch^ at Branxholme, between whom and Elliot 
of Stobs no love was lost. Here another kind of 
welcome awaited him. Buccleuch lost no time in 
sending notice round the countryside that every 
one was expected to help : 

Warn Wat o’ Harden and his sons, 

With them will Borthwick Water ride ; 

Warn Gaudilands, and Allanhaugh, 

And Gilmanscleuch, and Commonside. 

The company pursued and overtook the captain of 
Bewcastle with his ill-gotten gains, and after a 
bloody conflict the English were routed and the 
cattle recovered. 


Then Avho does not know the story of Kinmont 
Willie, which spread the fame of the Laird of 
Buccleuch of that date far and wide? In contia- 
vention of Border law, William Armstrong of 
Kinmont, a renowned mosstrooper of great strength 
and stature, was chased and taken prisoner by the 
English on a day of truce as he was returning 
home, and carried in triumph to Carlisle Castle. 
Such a violation of Border law roused the wrath 
of Buccleuch, who wrote to Lord Scrope demanding 
the release of the prisoner ; but receiving no satis- 
factory answer, he swore ‘ that he would bring 
Kinmont Willie out of Carlisle Castle quick or 
dead, with his own hand.’ The threat was esteemed 
mere bravado, for the Castle stood in the midst 
of the town, and was strongly garrisoned and 
well fortified; but Buccleuch meant it. Choosing 
a dark night, he assembled two hundred of his 
bravest men at a trysting-place some ten miles from 
Carlisle ; among them such leaders as Wat Scott of 
Harden, Wat Scott of Goldilands, Jock Elliot of the 
Copshaw, and four sons of the imprisoned man. 
They passed the river Esk, rode swiftly through 
the Graham’s country, forded the river Eden (then 
in full flood), and dismounting, crept to the base 
of the Castle. Everything favoured them: the 
heavens were as black as pitch, the rain fell in 
torrents, and they placed the ladders which they 
had brought with them against the walls. To their 
rage and disappointment, these^ proved too short. 
Desperate men are not, however, easily daunted; 
they looked for, and found, a iDostern in the 
wallj and by undermining’ it they made a breach 
through which a dozen brave men, Buccleuch 
amongst them, entered the Castle, bound the watch, 
wrenched the postern from its hinges, and thus 
admitted their companions. In a wonderfully 
short time the band of mosstroopers had again re- 
crossed the Eden and the Esk, and were riding 
merrily homewards, with Kinmont Willie in their 
midst. 

We can j)icture it all in our mind: the bold 
reiver, taken by treachery, as it seemed to him, shut 
up behind the massive walls of Carlisle Castle, sen- 
tenced to be hanged, and with no hope of a rescue ; 
for was not the Castle strongly garrisoned, as be- 
fitted the residence of the English warden? Then 
the hastily despatched messenger, sent by sympa- 
thisers as a last despairing hope, spurring his wild 
little mountain pony through the flooded river, and 
straight as the crow flies threading his way, over 
rough hillsides, through morasses, down the narrow 
valleys, right through the country where the idi’o- 
posed artillery ranges are to be, till he arrived 
breathless and spent at the door of Branxholm, 
where he told his tale. Then came the raising of 
the clans and the gathering at the trysting-place 
at Woodhouselee, the long ride in the dark, the 
breaking into the Castle, and the alarm of Lord 
Scrope and his garrison, who thought that the 
intruders numbered many more than they actually 
did ; the rescue, and the triumphant passage of the 
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horsemen, th rough the flooded Eden, Avith the 
recovered man in their midst, while Lord Scrope 
and his soldiers stood amazed at the daring of 
it all. 

The Spirit could tell of one more company of 
riders, more j)athetic in the light of future history 
than all the others, for the central figure was a 
woman and a queen. A Avoman ! Nay, little more 
than a girl, young, slight, anxious, toiling up these 
rugged A^alleys on her Avhite palfrey, on her AA^ay 
from Jedburgh to Hermitage Castle to visit the 
Earl of Bothwell, Avho Iiad been stricken nigh to 
death by one Jock Elliot o’ the Park, a noted free- 
booter Avhom he had tried to capture, in the hope of 
doing aAvay A\dth one at least of the disturbers of 
the Border peace; but the result had been other 
than my lord of Bothwell anticipated, for Jock had 
escaped Avith nothing more serious than a dagger- 
cut in the thigh, and Avas safe at home singing his 
song of defiant victory : 

I vanquished the Queen’s lieutenant, 

And gaured his fierce troopers flee; 

Por my name it is little Jock Elliot, 

And wha daur meddle Avi’ me? — 

Avhile Bothwell lay in the Castle of Hermitage 
sorely Avounded. It Avas not Avise of the fair young 
Queen Mary to go and visit him, and she suffered 
for it in body as Avell as in mind. She Avas not 
physically strong, and a ride of fifty miles in one 
day — it is twenty-five miles from Jedburgh to 
Hermitage — over rough and brolten ground, Avould 
be a trying enougli task for a strong Avoman ; and the 
ground Avas so rough that in one place, some feAv 
miles from Priesthaugh, her palfrey stuck fast in a 
morass, and the place bears her name, ‘ The Queen’s 
Mire,’ to this day. This exertion brought on a 
serious illness, to Avhich she referred Avhen in after- 
years she exclaimed passionately, ‘Would God I 
had died at Jedburgh ! ’ Alas ! she lived, on to die 
at Fotheringhay. 

The long, deep valleys set in the grassy hills 
settled doAvn to three centuries of quietness, and 
the Border peels Avere deserted and fell into ruins 
as the old forts of the Cymri had done before them, 
unnoticed save by that great Master of Eomance, 
Sir Walter Scott, a descendant of Wat of Harden. 
Intent on gathering material for his Avonderful 
tales and his Border Minstrelsy^ he undertook, in 
1792, the first of his seven Avell-knoAvn ‘ raids’ into 
the then almost inaccessible district of Liddesdale, 
exploring every A^alley, visiting eA^ery peel, and 
gathering and storing up in his mind eA^ery legend, 
every ballad, every rare old Scotch Avord or expres- 
sion eA^en, to be reproduced later in one or other of 
]iis matchless stories. Pie visited Hermitage Castle, 
and also many of the farmhouses, and at one of 
these — Hyndlee — he met James Davidson, the OAAmer 
of numerous Mustard and Pepper terriers, and the 
prototype of ‘ Dandie Dinmont.’ 

The Lairds of Branxhqlm, noAv Dukes of Buc- 
cleuch, have long since forsaken their toAver, Avhich 
is incorporated in a modern mansion-house ; AAdiile 


from the Elliots of Liddesdale haA'-e S2)rung the 
Earls of Minto as Avell as the House of Stobs. 

It is someAvhat difficult to trace the history of 
the Stobs branch of the Elliot family, as the old 
mansion-house Avas burned doAvn in 1712, and all 
the family 2)apers destroyed ; but it is knoAvn that 
the family, beginning as Lairds of Bedheugh and 
Larriston, ultimately acquired the estate of Stohs 
from GaAvain Gladstanes in 1583 ; that the second 
Laird of Stobs— he of the ‘gowden gartins’ — Avas 
in some AA^ay related to Auld Buccleuch ; AAdiile his 
son Kobert married Lady Jean SteAAnrt, daughter of 
Lady Mary Douglas and Francis Lord of BotliAvell, 
the selfsame man AAffio came off so badly in his 
encounter Avith Jock Elliot o’ the Park. The first 
baronet. Sir Gilbert, a noted soldier, aaus knighted, 
for his services during the Chdl War, on Largo 
sands by Charles II. in 1651, as that monarch AA^as 
returning from his coronation at Scone. The most 
distinguished member of the family, hoAVCA^er, AA’as 
George Augustus, Lord Heathfield, Baron Gibraltar. 
To him the nation OAves a debt of gratitude for 
preserving to the country the rocky fortress AAdiich 
forms the key to the Mediterranean. The eighth 
son of the third baronet, he Avas born in 1717, and 
entered the army in early life, seeing much service 
and alAA^ays gaining honours. He commanded the 
forces in Ireland, and afterAA^ards obtained the com- 
mand of Gibraltar, AApiich he succeeded in holding 
for us during the memorable siege of 1777-82. For 
this service he AA^as created a peer; but the title 
became extinct on the death of his son in 1813. 

In the neighbouring toAvn of HaAvick, too, these 
centuries have Avrought a mighty change. Far back 
in the dim ages it AA^as a place of some importance, 
as its Moat, that strange OA^al-shaped tumulus, shoAvs, 
AAdiether the green hillock AA'as a Druidic place of 
AA^orshij), as some people hold, or the grave of some 
great chieftain. We read that already in the four- 
teenth century the little village — it could scarce be 
more — AA^as turning its attention to the art of AveaA^- 
ing; and William de HaAA^yk and his tAA^o com- 
j^anions, Avho then receiA^ed a safe-conduct into 
England to ‘traffic,’ AA'ere but the forerunners of 
numberless other merchants Avho, by the introduc- 
tion first of all of the manufacture of hosiery, and 
later oai of ‘ tAveels ’ or tAveeds, have made the little 
Border toAvn famous as the centre of the Avoollen 
industry. It is famous, too, for its Common Biding, 
that yearly festiA^al dear to all old ‘ Teris,’ held on 
a Friday and Saturday early in June, AAffien the 
cornet' for the year, supported by his folloAvers, 
and carrying an historic old flag, rides the burgh 
marches, and tlien heads a mimic cheA^y-chase up 
the steep Loan, past the Moat, and along by the 
side of the Yertish Hill to a little farmhouse, Avhere, 
after due refreshment of curds and AApiey, the old 
toAAui slogan, ‘ Teribus, ye Teri Odin,’ rings out. Then 
the stoiy is sung of the raid AAdiich the youths of 
HaAAuck made in 1514, the year after fatal Flodden, 
Avhen they stole out by night and routed a band of 
English soldiers aaBo had crossed the Border and 
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lay sleeping peacefully witliin eas}^ march of the 
town. They captured the enemy’s flag, too, these 
intrepid youths, and carried it home in triumph, to 
he treasured as a trophy and carried, decked with 
flowers, round the town’s boundaries on every suc- 
ceeding Common- Eiding morning as a memorial of 
their prowess. 

The St^irit has mayhap grown tired of watching 
such modern developments, and has gone to sleep 


under Skelfhill or Cauld clench, as Arthur has gone 
to sleep under the Eildons ; but he will awake one 
of these days with a start, and wmnder what new 
age of Avarfare has begun, when the roar of big guns 
shakes his resting-place, and Tommy on horse or on 
foot begins to march up the glens, and trench and 
skirmish and drill on the green hillsides Avhich 
have been so long given up to the curleAvs, the 

lapAvinss, and the sheep. 

^ ^ E. W. G. 


L IJ 0 I A B. POTTS. 

CHAPTER IV. 


ADY EYELYE was Amry uneasy. 
YTien she had last seen Calderon 
and questioned him as to the pro- 
gress of his suit Avith the American 
heiress his ansAvers had been dis- 
couraging; the only ^Doint of satis- 
faction Avas that he admitted he Avas noAV sufficiently 
in loA^e Avith her to get over his financial scruples, 
if fairly assured of success. But that Avas precisely 
the point open to serious doubt. 

She made up her mind — though a little dubious 
of her Avisdom — to intervene personally in the 
matter. She chose an afternoon of soalcing rain 
to call upon the Misses Potts in order to make 
sure of their being at home, but only succeeded 
in finding the elder lady. 

^ Lucia has gone to the National Portrait 
Gallery.’ 

‘Alone*?’ asked Lady EAffiyn; and, satisfied on 
this point, she pretoared to utilise her ojqDortunity. 

With her light, dexterous touch she tried to elicit 
from Miss Patience the frequency of Lord Calderon’s 
visits and rencounters Aidth Lucia elseAvhere, and 
the impression that the young peer had made upon 
each; insinuating little subtleties of expression as 
to his social distinction and admitted charm, and 
the high esteem in AAdiich he Avas held by the Avorld 
at large. 

‘The AA^orld at large?’ repeated the shreAvd old 
lady. ‘ That means, I suppose, Avhat you call “ the 
upper ten ” ? Does that mean ten thousand or less ? 
But I like his lordshix^ very much ; he is so pleasant 
and nicely behaved,’ 

‘The Avoman that my friend Calderon marries,’ 
returned Lady EA^elyn AAutli conAuction, ‘ aauU be one 
of the most fortunate Avomen in the AAmrld. I do 
not speak of the distinction of his position as one 
of the oldest peers in England, but. because he 
possesses every quality to make life happy.’ 

Miss Patience smiled. ‘ With one exception : I 
haA^e been told the late Earl and his father before 
him Avere terribly extraA^agant and Avasteful, and 
that Lord Calderon himself is quite a ^^oor man. 
Not that this need make much difference to our 
Lucia if she fancies him.’ 

Lady EA^elyn bit her lip. The directness of the 
application made her Avince; but at the moment 


Lucia herself entered, bringing in AAuth her a sense 
of freshness from the open air in the delicate bloom 
on her cheek and the light in her eyes. 

‘My dear Lady EA^elyn, hoAv nice to find you 
here ! ’ and she embraced her Avith effusion. 

Lady Evelyn looked at her critically. 

‘My dear,’ she said, ‘I suppose you knoAV you 
are prettier than ever, and you have excellent 
taste ill dress ; but really you should not go about 
London alone.’ 

The gild laughed. ‘ I think it AA’as for that 
reason I came to London, and I so enjoy finding 
out things for myself. I shall soon be qualified as 
a “strangers’ guide.” But this morning I AA^as not 
alone. I Avent to the National Portrait Gallery — I 
loA^e going there — and I met Mr Noel Erskine.’ 

To Lady Evelyn’s irritated sense there Avas a note 
of defiance in her tones, and she so far forgot herself 
as to ask, ‘By appointment, my dear ?’ 

‘No, not by appointment. It AA^as one of the 
lucky turns Avhich Eate so seldom plays us. If 
you think of all the sacred names that hang 
upon those Avails, of their histories and their 
books, and then of Mr Erskine as their exjionent, 
you may have some idea of hoAV I liaA^'e enjoyed 
myself.’ 

She had shoAved no resentment; but she AA^as a 
trifle jiale and there AA^as, unquestionably, a spark 
of fire in her eyes. 

‘Yes,’ returned Lady Evelyn, ‘Mr Erskine has 
all the qualifications of a pedagogue; you knoAA'', 
possibly, that he Avas tutor and travelling com- 
panion to several undistinguished young men 
before he AA^as fortunate enough to be engaged by 
Lord Calderon as his secretary.’ 

Lucia smiled and glanced at her aunt. 

‘We knoAv that quite Avell. He Avas tutor and 
travelling companion to Mr Erank Jocelyn AAdien 
AA^e first made his acquaintance in NeAv York. I 
Avill tell you hoAV it happened. The hotel in Avhich 
they Avere staying caught fire, and it Avas Avith 
an immense deal of difficulty that Mr Jocelyn 
AA^as saA^ed. Papa, Avho Avas one of the spectators, 
said he never Avould have been but for Mr Erskine’s 
courage and resource. It AA^as just one of those 
actions, dear Lady Evelyn, that deserve the Yictoria 
Cross as much as any deed of gallantry on the field 
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of battle. After that papa and Mr Erskine made 
friends, and we saw a great deal of him and of 
Mr Jocelyn too.’ 

‘My notion is/ interposed Miss Patience, ‘that 
if the young man deserved the Victoria Cross for 
saving his pupil from being burnt to death, he 
deserved some order of merit that doesn’t exist for 
his behaviour to him all along. That boy was half- 
mad and wholly wicked, and I have heard my 
brother say that if Mr Erskine had murdered him 
outright it would have been a case of justifiable 
homicide.’ 

‘ But he stopped short of • that ? ’ asked Lady 
Evelyn, with a rather sickly smile. 

‘Yes,’ said Lucia, returning the smile, ‘he stopped 
short of tliat. I rather think Mr Erskine has an 
inveterate habit of stojDping short in things.’ 

After Lady Evelyn was gone, by no means elated 
at her success, Lucia sat down on the couch b}^ her 
aunt, and, throwing her arm round the old lady’s 
neck, kissed her with unusual fervour. 

‘You are always a darling,’ she said, ‘but you 
never were a greater darling than to-day. You 
gave the right man his due.’ 

‘The right man! My dear, not that! Lady 
Evelyn has been here to tell me that the only right 
man for you to marry is the Earl of Calderon. It 
is becoming serious, Lucia. Your poor father would 
have liked the notion.’ 

‘ The Earl of Calderon has not asked me.’ 

‘ But he will. I don’t need any fine lady to tell 
me that. He is only waiting to make sure of his 
answer; and — you have been very kind to him — 
a man like that does not like to risk being refused. 
I have found out all about him, dear. He has a 
big house in Brook Street — you wouldn’t thinlv so 
from the outside, but he only lives in a corner of 
it — and two or three grand -places in the i^rovinces 
and Scotland, either let to rich brewers or falling 


into decay because he can’t afford to keep them up. 
It is not his fault, people say ; he has no vices at 
all, but his fathers before him seem to have had 
plenty. Your dollars would come in handy to put 
all that straight, and it would be nice to be Countess 
of Calderon.’ 

‘Ah! you have been bought over by Lady 
Evelyn.’ 

‘ Hot a bit of it ! I heard all she had to say, but 
gave her not a ha’porth of encouragement. But I 
like the young man myself, and I like the idea, 
Lucia, of your going back for your honeymoon to 
Chicago and Hew York with what poetry books 
call “ a coronet on your brow.” ’ 

Lucia laughed, but not very merrily. 

‘ You see, you must marry some daj’',’ the old lady 
continued ; ‘ and it is not fair to the men to keep so 
many of them dangling about you in susj^ense. It 
is a nuisance for a girl to have so much money ; it 
destroys confidence.’ 

‘ If Lord Calderon should propose to marry 
me, Aimt Patience, it will be in spite of, not 
because of, my money ; but I have not made 
up my mind. You know poor papa always said 
I was to choose to please myself; but — I have 
not chosen ! ’ Then the girl got up -with a 
somewhat affected gesture of weariness. ‘I am 
getting tired of it all,’ she said. ‘You know we 
have two receptions to-night. I am afraid it 
will knock you up; but I have refused all in- 
vitations for to-morrow, and you will have a 
]pleasant day at the Botanical Gardens with 
Lilian Shex^hard. You remember you promised 
to take her.’ 

‘ And you will not go 1 ’ 

‘Ho, darling; I have been there already too 
often, and I mean to have a long rest at home.’ 
Wlience it would aj^pear that Truth stiU sleeps at 
the bottom of her well. 


THE ROMANCE OE A RAINDROP. 

By Arthur H. Bell. 


ILL it rain to-day ? ’ is probably the 
question most frequently asked re- 
garding the weather ; and as many 
circumstances combine to make the 
query verj^ imx>ortant, rain may 
be considered the most interesting 
phenomenon with which the meteorologist has to 
deal. Gardeners, engineers, farmers, and sanitary 
officials especially desire to know the amount of 
rain that falls in various localities during certain 
definite periods ; and in order to sux)ply this in- 
formation the meteorologist has to determine to 
what depth any ];)articular fall of rain would have 
covered the ground had none of the water run 
off, percolated through the soil, or evaporated. 
Thus, when it is said that the average rainfall 
during the year at a specified place is thirty-six 


inches, all that the statement means is that if 
all the water had remained on the surface a lake 
three feet deep would have been formed. 

Depth of rainfall is, of course, ascertained by 
means of a rain-gauge, which measures the amount 
of water precipitated from the atmosxdiere during 
certain definite periods— usually twenty-four hours. 
Sir Christopher Wren has the credit of construct- 
ing the first rain-gauge ; but they have been made 
in various shapes and sizes since his time ; and 
perhaps none of the instruments in the meteorolo- 
gist’s armoury is so familiar to the general public 
as the rain-gauge. The methods of using the 
instrument and the meaning of rainfall statistics 
are also thoroughly understood ^nowadays. 

However, behind these statistics and the 
methods of obtaining them, there are questions 
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of great interest that obtrude themselves when 
Ave are watching the falling rain, and Ave desire 
to learn about the history of the raindrop — 
for example, Why is a raindrop round ? Hoav 
are raindrops formed ? At what particular time 
does A'^apour become Ausible as mist ? and What 
are the causes Avhich cliange this mist into 
cloud and subsequently into rain ? ‘ A great 

cause of the night,’ said Gorin, ‘is the absence of 
the sun, and the property of rain is to Avet ; ’ 
and on hearing this piece of Aveather-AAdsdoni 
Touchstone observed that his companion must be 
a natural philosopher. The majority of people 
probably find all their philosophy in respect of 
rainfall summed up in Gorin’s obseiwation ; but 
there are many additional circumstances of con- 
siderable interest. 

The tAVO prime causes of rain are, of course, the 
sun and the ocean ; and, since these tAvo factors 
do not appreciably A’ary from year to year, it 
folloAvs that the annual rainfall on the earth as a 
Avhole, if it could be measured, Avould also be 
found to be iiwariable. It is obvious, lioAveA^er, 
that the rainfall at all places is not equal. In 
London, for instance, the aA^erage yearly rainfall is 
twenty-tAVO inches ; but on the Khasi Hills in 
India it is no less than six hundred inches. 
Similar contrasts are observable in other parts of 
the AA'orld, the differences being due to local geo- 
graphical conditions. The rain A\duch falls over 
the British Islands is, in the first place, draAAm 
Aip from the Atlantic, and it is chiefly the south- 
AA’-est Avind that carries the moisture-laden clouds 
against the sides of the hills and the mountains, 
and causes the atmosj)here to distil in the form 
of rain the vapour it contains. 

The starting-points in the history of rain are, 
therefore, heat and moisture. From the surface 
of land and AAMter tiny globules or vesicles of 
moisture are continually rising into the atmosphere 
by the force of the sun’s heat ; and the AA’-armer 
the air the greater the number of these globules of 
Avater the atmosphere is able to absorb. In this 
respect the atmosphere may be likened to a 
sponge, for it is from the moisture thus retained 
that the subsequent raindrops are formed. Most 
people are Avell acquainted Avith the very familiar 
phenomenon Avhich is to be noticed A\dien a glass 
of very cold AA^ater is brought into a AA^arm room : 
the drops of moisture AA^hich form on the outside of 
the glass being among the commonest phenomena 
in AAdiat may be termed domestic meteorology. 
There is a similar transformation in the out- 
side atmosphere ; so that Avhen the Avarm, moist 
currents of air floAv against the sides of a 
cold mountain, or it may be against a body of 
cold air, there is a reduction in temjperature, 
the atmosphere is squeezed like a sponge, and 
the particles of moisture are forced out of it. 
The particles then assume the form of cloud, 
fog, mist, rain, snoAv, and hail, as the case 
may be. 


Noaa', as regards the globules of moisture, the 
most recent experiments and observations point 
to the conclusion that before the drops of A^apour 
can form there must be a tiny nucleus of dust 
upon A\diich the condensed Avater may settle. At 
the centre of eA^ery drop of vapour in a cloud 
there is probably a little core of dust ; and 
Avithout these little atoms there could be no rain. 
These atoms of dust are Ausible only under the 
strongest microscopes; and so extremely minute 
are they that in a cubic foot of saturated air 
it has Ijeen calculated that they number one 
thousand millions, their total Aveight being only 
three grains. As many of the clouds that lloat 
like huge bales of avooI in the atmosphere are 
more than three miles in thickness, the myriads 
of dust -nuclei required to build u^) such A^ast 
stores of condensed moisture may Avell be con- 
sidered incalculable. In a thick toAAm-fog it is 
readily understood that particles of carbon and 
sulxAhur go to build up the misty fabric ; but in 
a cloud other minute j)ai’ticles of matter are no 
less a necessity. 

It is commonly considered that the particles of 
moisture Avithin a cloud are quite motionless ; and 
AAdien looking at a huge cloud floating serenely in 
a summer sky it is difficult not to think of its 
constituent parts as being quite at rest. An ant- 
hill seen at a distance appears to be AAuthout 
internal motion ; but a closer inspection quickly 
disx^els the impression. Similarly, the apparently 
stationary cloud is all commotion and movement, 
the particles Avithin it being ahvays on the move, 
some going up and others doAvn. The particles 
of moisture, moreover, being probably only about 
the four-thousandth part of an inch in dia- 
meter, the resistance offered by the air to their 
moA^ement is A^ery slight ; indeed, as soon as they 
are condensed they immediately begin to fall 
doAAUiAA^ards, and Avere it not for the atoms of dust 
AA^aiting to catch them the particles Avould at 
once fall to the ground. It is often asked AAdiy 
the A^'a^DOur, if so readily condensed in the atmos- 
phere, does not continually fall to the earth. 
The ansAA'er to this question, it Avill be seen, 
is that the moisture, instead of alAA^ays pouring 
doAAui on the earth, settles on the surface of the 
atoms of dust. Thus the first doAAuiAvard move- 
ment of the incipient raindrop is arrested by the 
dust-nuclei AAdiich SAvarm in all parts of the 
atmosphere ; so that, instead of being destroyed 
as soon as it is formed, the particle of moisture 
is preserA^ed and stored for future use. In realis- 
ing the fact that a cloud, is ahvays in motion, the 
first step has been taken in discoA^ering hoAV a 
raindrop is formed. 

It might be supposed that the raindrops Avould 
eA^aporate as quickly as they Avere condensed ; 
but observation of the drops of moisture run- 
ning, doAAui a AvindoAv-pane and forming larger 
drops gwes a good idea of Avhat occurs in the 
clouds ; as also does the fact that in a bottle 
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of soda-water tlie bubbles of air overtake one 
another and, colliding, make larger bubbles. One 
of the iDrincipal causes of the manufacture of a 
raindro^D is to be found in the circumstance that 
there is a similar process of amalgamation at 
work in every part of the atmosphere. It often 
happens that a drop of moisture falls downward 
through a cloud for a distance of a mile or more ; 
and although it may pass through strata of very 
warm air, thus running a great risk of being 
e^^aporated and destroyed, it has also many 
collisions, by which its bulk is considerably in- 
creased, and eventually becomes so heavy that its 
rate of progress is very much accelerated. Then, 
no longer able to float in the air, it plumps down 
to the earth as a full-grown raindrop. 

In past times the formation of a raindrop .was 
usuall}'- ascribed to the influence of electricity. 
Researches and investigations regarding atmos- 
pheric electricity do, indeed, reveal the fact that 
the vapour in various parts of the atmosphere is 
charged with different kinds of electricity ; and this 
being so, it is obvious that the particles of mois- 
ture are individually of various electric potentials. 
Now, it is well known that objects bearing on their 
surfaces the same kind of electricity re^^el each 
other ; and therefore some speculators in matters 
meteorological suggest that when one particle of 
moisture drifts near another there is mutual 
repulsion, which keeps them both suspended in 
^ mid-air. Discharges of electricity are, however, 

continually taking place from these tiny particles ; 
and some authorities consider that at such times 
the drops of moisture, as their electric iDotential 
changes, are able to approach one another, and 
that in this way the raindrops grow and increase 
ill number. The production of snow and hail 
has been similarly explained ; and, since the latter 
^ihenomenon is so often accompanied hy a thunder- 
storm, additional supiiort is given to these electric 
theories. So little, however, is known concerning 
atmospheric electricity that considerable caution 
is necessary in considering theories of the siiji- 
posed action of that mysterious agent. . At jiresent, 
in seeking for some explanation of a raindrop, it 
is safer to follow the simpler and less elaborate 
theory referred to in the previous paragraph. 

There is also a theory that the jiarticles of 
[ moisture in the atmosjihere radiate heat, and so 

I grow cold ; and it is suggested that they then 

I become in a condition to condense further sup- 

1 plies of aqueous vapour on their surfaces, and so 

the drops increase in size. This theory is very 
pox^ular, but unfortunately there is a fatal objec- 
I tion to it. It is now well understood that when- 

I . ever moisture is condensed on any surface latent 

I heat is set free ; therefore, if moisture settles on 

I a watery particle the only result is to raise its 

I temperature, so that the moisture evaporates as 

soon as it is condensed, and in this way the rain- 
drop would stand but a very poor chance indeed 
■ of growing in size. The theory is attractive y but 


recent researches in respect of atmospheric dust 
and the simpler method of growth produced by 
collision of the drops of moisture one with 
another have caused it to be gradually abandoned. 

Mention has been made of the fact that j^articles 
of moisture as soon as they are formed commence 
to fall slowly downwards. If this is so, it may 
possibly be asked how it is that clouds, which 
are but a collection of these particles of moisture, 
rise to great heights. The highest of all clouds 
is the cirrus, which has often been seen floating 
several miles above the tops of the highest moun- 
tains. It is probable, moreover, that in these cold, 
serene heights of the atmos^fliere the drops of mois- 
ture are frozen into the form of icy crystals, and it 
is a matter for surprise that they remain susjDended 
in the rarefied air. How they could have risen 
to such enOrmoiis heights is still more mysterious. 
A solution of a good deal of the mystery is found 
when we consider the cumulus clouds, which look 
like huge bales of wool or gigantic rocks. Rising 
from all parts of the surface of the earth there 
are strong currents of hot air, and so great is the 
force of these rising convectional currents that 
they travel upwards many miles. It will be seen, 
therefore, that if this current of air happens to 
be a moist as weR as a warm one, the particles 
of vapour will be carried upwards too. More- 
over, it has been found by experiment that as air 
expands it grows colder ; therefore, when the 
column of air reaches a height of about a mile 
above the surface of the earth, where the atmos- 
pheric j)ressure is very much reduced, it at once 
ex2)ands. In doing so it is quickly reduced in 
temperature, and the particles of invisible aqueous 
va2)our immediately condense and become visible 
in the form of a cloud ; and thus the particles 
of moisture are carried to those great heights at 
which they are seen to be floating. These clouds, 
indeed, are but the visible toj) or capital of a rising- 
column of warm, moist air ; to comj)are great 
things with small, they A^ery much resemble a 
rocket Avhich bursts into fire when it arrives at 
a certain point in its upward career. 

When the 2)articles of moisture are thus rendered 
Ausible, a further change in temjDerature sends them 
journeying ujDAvards into still higher regions of 
the atmosifliere. Most peoxfle during hot weather 
have cooled the contents of their Avater-bottle by 
Avra2>ping a damj) cloth round it ; and they are 
aAvare that they obtained cool Avater because the 
eA^a^Doration of moisture from the cloth had carried 
off heat Avith it. Conversely, if moisture condenses 
it sets free a certain amount of heat, Avhich is com- 
monly described as liaAung been latent. When,, 
therefore, the 2)articles of moisture ' in a cloud con- 
dense, an enormous amount of latent heat is set 
free, and it is this liberated heat that seiwes to 
carry the drops of moisture to higher levels, since 
the Avarmer the air becomes the more it will rise. 
As the formation of one gallon of rain is calcu- 
lated to give out sufiicient heat to melt a block. 
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of ice seventy-five pounds in weiglit, some idea 
may be formed of the amount of heat that is 
set free when a huge cloud hursts or condenses 
into being. Therefore, in investigating some of 
the causes which carry the drops of moisture to 
the higher regions of the atmosphere, the rising 
currents of air and latent heat must be reckoned 
as important factors. 

When the raindrops arrive at these great heights 
the}^ are in a ^Dosition very similar to that of a 
ball dancing at the top of a rising column of 
water, for at any diminution in the force buoying 
them up they will begin to fall ; and thus the 
raindrops commence their real downward journey. 
Supposing it were possible for an observer to 
occupy a position immediately below' a cloud, and 
close enough to see all that was taking place, he 
W'ould notice raindrops of all sizes leaping from 
the under-side of the cloud and plunging tow’'ard 
the earth. 

The simplest experiment to get some idea con- 
cerning the variation in raindrops is to expose an 
ordinaiy slate for a few minutes during a shower 
of rain, and it wdll be seen by the different- 
shaped blotches on the slate that, although the 
raindrops have aE made a similar journey, they 
have nevertheless contrived to acquire an indi- 
viduality during their downward passage. That 
the raindrops are round admits of a very simple 
explanation. They are this shape owing to the 
action of capillarity, wdiicli in the case of the 
raindrop acts equally in all directions. T\Tien a 
stone is dropped into w^ater the circles made on 
the surface are perfectly round, owing to the fact 
that the force producing them moves equally in 
all directions, aiid the raindrops are spherical 
owing to a similar unrestrained action. 

In many parts of the w^oiid the very curious 
phenomenon of coloured rain sometimes occurs, 
and in many instances it is due to very simple 
causes. In some cases the colouring matter is 
found to be nothing but the pollen-dust shaken 
out of the howlers on certain trees at such times 
as a strong wind happened to be blowing over 
them. Eir-trees and cypress-trees, wiien groiq^ed 
together in large forests, at certain seasons of the 
year give off enormous quantities of jDollen, and 
this vegetable dust is often carried many miles 
through the atmosphere by the wind, and frequently 


falls to earth during a showier of rain. The 
microscoj)e clearly reveals the origin of such 
coloured rain, wiiich has on more than one occa- 
sion puzzled and mystified the inexperienced. 
Pollen is therefore very largely responsible for 
the reports sent from diflerent parts of the w^orld 
of golden, black, and red rain. Pish and insects 
also descend to earth during show^ers of rain ; 
but since it is probable that these and other 
unw^onted visitors to the atmosphere w^ere origi- 
nally drawm up into the air during the passage 
across the country of a wiiirling storm, with 
pow^erful ascending currents of air, there is no 
need to look for any far-fetched ex23lanation of 
wdiat, after all, is a very simple occurrence. 

The history of a raindrop, then, has some very 
romantic and interesting episodes connected wdth 
it ; but, w^onderful as are the incidents in what 
is really a very remarkable career, it is not until 
the raindrops fall on the earth that the full 
purport of the w-ork they do is wEolly realised. 
Contemplated l^y itself, a raindrop seems a very 
insignificant thing ; but wdien the drops combine 
in a hea\^" dowuipour of rain the result is truly 
w^onderful. The information that one inch of rain 
has fallen over a certain area is not very impres- 
sive ; the amount does not seem very great. A 
fall of one inch of rain means, however, that no 
less than one hundred tons of w^ater have fallen 
on each acre of surface, or no less than sixty 
thousand tons on each square mile. Instead of 
expressing the amount of w^ater in tons, it may 
be thus stated in gallons, taking the Thames 
basin as a convenient area for reference : a rain- 
fall of three inches over that area means that 
one hundred and sixty thousand million gallons 
of w^ater have been precipitated from the atmos- 
phere. At times, too, wdien the rainfall is still 
heavier, rivers overflow their banks and floods 
occur, and still farther evidence is then forth- 
coming of the powder and the might -of the rain- 
drops w^orking tow^ards one common end. Sooner 
or later the raindrop, wdiether it runs off the 
surface of the earth in a river or in a disastrous 
flood, finds its w'ay, under the influence of evapora- 
tion, back into the atmosphere, and is then ready 
to start on another journey, wdiich, like all its 
predecessors, will be full of incident from start 
to finish. 


PIONEEUS IK PHOTOaUAPHT. 


IMOEGST the now’' almost forgottei 
pioneers of photography in Scotlan( 
w^ere Sir David Brew^stei', Dr Johi 
Adamson of St AndreW'S, and hi 
younger brother Bobert Adamsou 
Between 1843 and 1849 Bober 
Adamson was associated with D. 0. HiU, th 
w^ell-knowm artist, in the production of a fin 



series of calotypes, including portraits of men 
eminent in every department of life, landscapes, 
old buddings, and architectural subjects. Hun- 
dreds of these calotypes, and also their negatives, 
are still in existence. The art of producing the 
warm browui tint of the calotyiies, how^ever, seems 
to have fallen into desuetude. The examples still 
extant have , stood the test of the past sixty years 
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remarkably well. According to the late J. M. 
Gray, Curator of the National Portrait Gallery, the 
finer of the calo types resemble nothing so much 
as powerful mezzotints 23i’inted in warm-coloured 
ink. sphere is,^ he says further, Hhe same broad 
and effective distribution of light, the saine care for 
composition and suppression of irrelevant details, 
and that- pleasant dead siu'face — delicate in the 
light ^Dortions, and rich and bloomy in the shadows 
— which is obtained in such engravings.’ Besides 
the work of a Calot}qDe Club, the late Dean Mont- 
gomery and Dr Thomas Keith both j^i'^^Gtised 
the art. The earliest collection of calotypes 
apjDears to be that of Mrs Tulloch, St Andrews, 
afterwards described. Mrs D. 0. Hill has also 
a considerable collection of the done by 

her husband, who also gave a collection to the 
libraiy of the Eoyal Scottish Academy. The largest 
and most rej)resentative collection, however, is the 
property of Mr Andrew Elliot, 17 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, who iDurchased the negatives of D. 0. 
Hill’s calotypes ; and he has also a series of rej)re- 
sentative prints, executed by that artist, assisted 
by Eobert Adamson, at his studio, Calton Hill 
Stairs, Edinburgh. The best and most generally 
interesting of these ]Dictures, re^^roduced with 
wonderfiE success from the old negatives, have 
been selected by Mr Elliot for iDubEcation, under 
the title of Calotyjoe Portraits^ by D. 0. Hill and 
E. Adamson. Biograj)hical notices from the x^eii of 
J. M. Gray and other writers, with a brief account 
of the methods of photograiDhy, will be a^^pended. 

In the latest word on the history of 2 )^ioto- 
graphy, Mr A. Horsley Hinton says of D. 0. 
Hill’s calot}^es that, guided by an artistic 
knowledge and taste, • and unfettered by j)hoto- 
graphic convention, he 2 )roduced portraits which 
for genuine pictorial qualit}^ have ^Derhaps never 
been sur]Dassed, if some allowances be made for 
the necessary imperfections of the ‘ talbotype.’ 
Hugh Miller acknowledged that there was a 
truth, breadth, and about them to be 

found only in the highest walks of art, and 
not often even in these. Stanfield said : ‘ They 
are most wonderful ; and I would rather have a 
set of them than the finest Eembrandts I ever saw.’ 
According to Brewster, however, the rough grain 
of the XDa 2 )er prevented justice from being done to 
the delicate lines and shades of the human counten- 
ance. There are two fine ]Dort'raits of John Gibson 
Lockhart in this collection, and deservedly, as to 
him we owe, no doubt, the equally fine ^^ortraits 
of his friend John Wilson, ^ Chris to^Dher Horth,’ 
one of which was co 2 )ied for the frontispiece of 
his Memoir. We can fix the date very nearly, 
as Lockhart wrote to Wilson from London, 
28th March 1844, as follows: ‘Showed me a 
lot of Edinburgh daguerreotypes [calotypes]— the 
Candlishes, &c. ; that of Sir D. Brewster is by 
far the best specimen of the art I had ever seen. 
It is so good that I should take it very kind 
if you would sit to the man whom Brewster 


patronises, for me. This art is about to revolu- 
tionise book illustration entirely.’ The, portraits 
of WEson show the massiveness of the old man 
eloquent, who, although his wife had died se^^eral 
years before, still wears ‘weepers’ on his coat- 
cuffs, and did so till the day of his death. Hugh 
Miller, whose portrait figures amongst the rest, 
in an article on the invention in the Witness^ 
also said, like Lockhart, that it would furnish 
‘a new mode of design for the ^nirposes of the 
engraver, especially for all the illustrations of 
books;’ but neither of them could forecast how 
very universal j^^ocess-engraving would become. 
In this interesting series we find jDortraits of Sir 
John Gladstone, Eobert Chambers, Dr Chalmers, 
Guthrie, Eintoul of the Sioectator, G. M. Kemp 
at the building of the Scott Monument, Kirk- 
IDatrick Sharj^e, Eobert Carruthers, Lord Cockburn 
at his favourite seat of Bonaly, James Nasmyth 
of steam-hammer fame, John Murray the pub- 
lisher and his wife ; also Lady Eastlake and Mrs 
Jameson the art historian. 

It may be asked, wherein does a caloty 2 )e differ 
from a modern x^hotograj^h ? Calotype — Greek, 
Icalos, beautiful ; tyim, impression — was the name 
given in 1840 by Mr Fox Talbot to the method 
(invented by him quite independently of the very 
different method devised about the same date by 
Daguerre in France) of ^E^otographing by the action 
of light on nitrate of silver. He ]Datented the pro- 
cess in 1841. In this process Talbot produced his 
negative by x^reparing paper on the surface with 
iodide of silver, subsequently washing it over with 
a mixture of nitrate of silver, with gallic and 
acetic acids, and then exposing it in the camera 
to the object he wished to cox)y. The invisible 
image or j^icture thus obtained was developed 
by aceto-nitrate of silver and gallic acid. The 
XDajjer negative was then rendered translucent 
with wax, and used in the production of 'posi- 
tive prints. The introduction of the collodion 
process by Mr Scott Archer was a stej) in 

advance. Then came the gelatine dry plates, 

suggested in 1871 by the Eev. E. L. Maddox, 
and im^woved by C. Bennett in 1878. 

YTien Mr Fox Talbot communicated his dis- 
covery by letter to Sir David Brewster, the scientist 
was the guest of Lord Kinnaird at Eossie Priory, 
Perthshire. Brewster constructed an ax)X)aratus for 
Lord Kinnaird, and the first experiment re- 

sulted in a blurred and hazy outline of an old 
lady who had been kex)t sitting for twenty 

minutes in full suiEight. Fascinated by the 
work, Brewster persevered ; the work improved, 
and he induced Dr John Adamson, St Andrews, 
to take up the art, who next induced his younger 
brother, Eobert Adamson, to learn it. We fear 
Sir David Brewster has received less than his 
due credit in this connection. Dr Eobert Graham, 
who was at Eossie Priory when the first experi- 
ments were made, has said : ‘ Sir David was our 
teacher. He alone, in those early days, knew any- 
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thing of the process or of its philosophy, and a most 
jDatient and painstaking teacher he was, showing us 
how the different parts of the manipulation were 
to he performed, and taking his full share of 
all the dirt}" and disagreeable work.^ When 
D. 0. Hill decided to paint his great Free Church 
picture, ‘Signing the Deed of Demission ’ (1843), 
he required to introduce about five hundred por- 
traits into his canvas. On the recommendation 
of Sir David Brewster, Hill interested himself in 
the photographic experiments then being made 
by Robert Adamson, and he determined to utilise 
this new art as an aid to portraiture. Robert 
Adamson joined Hill in Edinburgh, at the artist’s 
invitation, and hundreds of calo types thus taken 
are still in existence. Hill attended to the 
grouping of the sitters, the attitudes, and light 
and shade, while Adamson manij^ulated the 
camera and chemicals. Hugh Miller said that 
he had placed the head of Dr Chalmers, so pro- 
duced, beside one of. the most powerful j)idnts 
of him then extant, and found from the con- 
trast that the latter was a mere approximation. 
Ever}^ artist did not share this opinion. In 
an article on ‘Robert Chambers’s CommoniDlace 
Book,’ by the Editor, in Chamberses Journal for 
November 1901 (vol, iv, p. 737), is a letter from Mr 
B. W. Crombie, an Edinburgh miniature ^^ainter, 
dated l’2th March 1845, in which the following 
passage occurs : ‘ I am glad Sir David [Brewster] 
has no objection to sit, and it remains for me to 
decide whether I shall wait till he comes to Edin- 
burgh in May or wait on him at St Andrews. As 
to the calot3qDes he mentions, I don’t believe they 
would be of much service to me in a profile likeness, 
unless it was to familiarise me with the character.’ 

The first calotype portrait taken in Scotland 
was produced in May 1840. This negative was 
taken, as we have seen, by Mr Talbot’s process, 
and was obtained by following his directions, and 
using a temporary camera-obscura made with a 
common small lens or burning-glass an inch and 
a half in diameter. The portrait is that of a 
lady, and is still in existence in the very valuable 
collection belonging to Mrs Tulloch, whose father. 
Dr Adamson, as we have said, was Sir David’s 
colleague in the earlier experiments. 

It may interest golfers to hear that many of 
these earlier studies were done in Allan Robert- 
son’s back-green at St Andrews, now covered by 
Mason’s Hotel ; and not the least interesting of 
Mrs Tulloch’s fascinating collection deals with 
the famous old golfers, singly and in groups ; 
and many studies of the fajnous St Andrews 
ruins are still wonderfully fresh and clear. 
The collection, numbering over three hundred, 
embraces many a name still held in honour and 
affection. Running roughly, by date, down the 
series, we find : in 1842, Sir Hugh Playfair (the 
good genius of St Andrews and its Provost to 
all time) and Mr Holcroft, Sir George Campbell 
and another. Professor Tennent, Professor Ferrier, 


Haig of Seggie (another Provost still held in 
honour). Dr George Cooke, and M. Messieux, a 
French-Swiss teacher, medallist of the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club in 1825 and 1827, and one of 
the mightiest swipers of story. It is on record 
that at St Andrews Messieux drove a teed ball from 
the Hole o’ Cross green, coming home, right into 
the Hell Bunker, a distance of about three hundred ' 
and eighty yards, the wind and ground being 
described as favourable. There are also Clanranald, 
Robert Chambers, Sir David Brewster, Professor, 
Alexander, Principal lialdane, golf groups of 
well-known faces (Colonel Maitland Dougall and 
others). Professor Sir James Y. Simpson, Dr 
Argyll Robertson, golf group with Allan Robert- 
son and Mr Robert Chambers (junior) second 
from right, Mrs Tennant of The Glen, Campbell 
of Saddell and family, Sir Robert Christison, 
Dr Keith, Dr John Brown {Rab\ Professor 
Alexander, P. P. Alexander, Sir Lambert Play- 
fair (Consul at Algiers), George Glennie (club in 
hand), D. 0. Hill, Miss Davidson of Tulloch, 
Wolfe Murray (wuth flute), Hodge (schoolmaster), 
Campbell of Schiehallion, group of Edinburgh 
doctors (Dr Simson, Glenhnlas Street, in centre), 
several groups of Edinburgh doctors of varying 
interest. Dr Priestley (London), Professor Syme, 
Charles Kingsle}", Professor Stokes, and J. A. Fronde. 
Altogether, the series forms a most interesting por- 
trait gallery, and has been cherished wuth loving care. 

Possibly one of the earliest volumes illustrated by 
j)hotography is The Pencil of Nature, by W. Fox 
Talbot, published by Longmans in 1844. It is a 
handsome cpiarto volume, wdth t^venty-four plates, 
view^s in Oxford, books in a library, lace, leaves, 
and flow^ers, and Lay cock Abbej^, Wiltshire, the 
residence of Talbot. There is a copy of this scarce 
volume in tlie University Library, Edinburgh. 

An article on ‘ Photography ’ in the North British 
Review (1847), evidently by Sir Da^dd Brew^ster, 
mentions that Adamson and Hill published some 
large volumes of ‘ talbotypes ’ at the price of forty 
pounds and fifty pounds each. The Signet Library, 
Edinburgh, has on its shelves one of these volumes, 
entitled ‘A Beries of Galotyioe Views of St Andrews, 
published by D. 0. Hill and R. Adamson at their 
Calotype Studio, Calton Stairs, Edinburgh, 1846.’ 
We have travelled some distance in book x^roduction 
since then; but these early x)ictures are still prized 
for their XDow'er and truthfulness. 


A S0N& OF SACRIFICE. 

I MAY not tell you of the love I cherish ; 

You may not tell me all your lips -would say. 

We meet in crowds, our riven hearts safeguarding 
Their burning love beneath a mask of clay. 

For you are his, and not a look shall sully 
The lily fragrance of your pure white soul. 

If love were all ! But no. Love could not pay you,. 
Full tale and sterling measure, what it stole. 

William Thorp. 
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THE BLOOH MUSEUM OF PEACE AND WAE. 

By G. Gale Thomas. 


AN DE BLOCH, founder of tlie 
museum at Lucerne, was no mere 
idealist, but a practical student of 
social science dealing witli military 
IDreparation and tlie consequences of 
war simply on their economic side. 
The peace-movement, until his time, had found its 
chief basis in appeals to the humanity and sym- 
pathy of mankind. De Bloch broke new ground. 
To show that a war between great Powers under 
modern conditions could lead to no decisive result, 
and must mean commercial suicide, with internal 
revolution to follow, and that in very self-preserva- 
tion nations must find some other way of settling 
their differences, was the keynote of the new gospel 
of peace which he preached ; and to the continuance 
of that work the unique museum on the banks of 
the Swiss Lake of the Four Cantons is dedicated. 

To enable us to test the value of his work, a 
brief review of his previous training and accom- 
X^lishments is necessary. Jean Gottlieb Bloch was 
born of Jewish parents at Eadom, in Eussian 
Poland, in 1836. His early life was passed in very 
poor circumstances ; but, with the commercial apti- 
tude of his race, he soon began to make his mark, 
taking advantage of every opportunity of complet- 
ing his education by the study of languages and an 
educational course in Berlin. Being em]ployed at 
first as a bank-clerk at Warsaw, he became later on 
a bookkeeper in the service of Count Hotynski, and 
showed such ability that he was sjDecially recom- 
mended to the notice of the authorities in St Peters- 
burg, where, at the age of twenty-four, he obtained 
the contract for building the St Petersburg Eailway, 
and realised a fortune from the transaction. 

He returned to the home of his childhood in 
Warsaw, and founded a banking-house, which he 
conducted with equal skill and success. Eeceiving 
from time to time various contracts for railway- 
building, he carried them out in such a satisfactory 
manner that the administration of the whole net 
of railways from the Baltic to the Black Sea was 
entrusted to his charge. Then he entered other 
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branches of industry besides railways and banking. 
He became one of the principal men in the sugar and 
timber trades and the exploitation of forests, while 
he took a great practical interest in agriculture. 
Thus he became the leading figure in the com- 
mercial world of Warsaw, and at the age of forty- 
seven was created a noble by the Czar. His works 
on railway administration and economic questions 
were numerous and exhaustive, constituting a veri- 
table encyclopaedia of information. 

This, therefore, was no dreamer, but a business 
man of the highest ability, accustomed to deal with 
the facts of life on a severely practical basis ; a man 
whose soundness of judgment had been evidenced 
by the success of all his undertakings. He set out 
with no theory to prove. The views by which he 
will be always remembered were forced upon him 
graduaEy when he sought them not; and it is a 
sufficient evidence of the practical nature of liis 
researches that the inception of the new crusade 
came to him as the result of actual war preparations 
in which he had to take part. As pointed out by 
M. Frederic Passy, the veteran peace advocate, it 
was while occupying himself with the interests of 
the town where his business lay, and in making 
preparations for military provisioning and trans- 
23ort, that it was borne in upon Jean de Bloch how 
greatly the conditions of war had changed in modern 
times. His local j)atriotism made him, to quote 
Jides Simon’s saying, a patriot of humanity; and 
his ex 2 )erience as a financier enabled him to a 2 )pre- 
ciate the terrible effect of the enormous military 
expenditure under which the nations were groaning. 

It fell to his lot to take a large part in the 
preliminary prei)arations for the Eusso - Turkish 
war of 1877, and he began to consider what would 
happen if his ovm town of Warsaw should be 
besieged as Paris had been but a few years earlier. 
In making these 2 )^^Gtical calculations of the 
arrangements necessar}’, he found himself face to 
face with certain questions, and he was forced to 
the conclusion that no sufficient ^^reparations could 
be made to pro^dde against the dangers from with- 
Ecscrvcd.] March 28, 1903. 
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out and within. He realised that the state of 
Warsaw was only a tj^oe of that of other cities, and 
that the economic disturbances created by a siege, 
■^dthont taking other considerations into account, 
would be fatal. The stoppage of business, the 
desertion of factories and fields, the interruption 
of communications, and the suppression of means 
of transport would involve famine, sickness, and 
miserj^ In ^dew of the tremendously increased 
power of engines of destruction, the corresponding 
increase of expense, the call to arms of the whole 
able-bodied population, and the difficulty of feeding 
such an enormous number of people — ^^vithout re- 
serving everything for them — he foresaw a mass 
of suffering, of requisitions, and imposts which 
would put the whole of Europe under the regime 
of a state of siege. 

This was the commencement, and henceforth, 
yeaa: after year, Jean de Bloch pursued his inqui- 
ries; and, banker that he was, he set himself to 
draw up the balance-sheet of war and peace, giving 
ten years to the work. The results were given 
to the world in a number of volumes, and may 
be briefly .stated in the following conclusions ; 

‘ War in the future between two great European 
Powers, in view of the numerical force of armies, 
and all that has been accomplished in recent years 
in perfecting the engines of war, would be of very 
long duration. 

‘ The economic conditions created by this state of 
affairs, and the actual expenses of war, would, in a 
very short time, render its continuation impossible. 

‘Long before one of the two belligerents could 
obtain any decisive advantage, the Powers in combat 
would be exhausted, and this would result in revo- 
lution and ruin in the countries engaged. 

‘ Therefore, in the future, war can no longer serve 
as a means of settling international differences.’ 

This was not the thesis of a partisan seeking to 
find a means for the condemnation of war ; it was 
the declaration of a scientist announcing the dis- 
covery of an existing, yet hitherto unrecognised, 
law. To quote the words of the talented Baroness 
Yon Suttner, De Bloch was no more an apostle of 
peace than Hewton was an apostle of the law of 
gravitation or Darwin an apostle of the evolution 
of species. He was a seeker and a savant in the 
domain of social science. 

De Blochs work attracted the attention of the 
young Czar, and made such an impression on him 
that, after discussing the subject with the author, 
he summoned the famous conference at the Hague, 
which marked an important stage in the progress of 
the world. Although, from the nature of the case, 
no appeal to its good offices was permitted by this 
country in the case of the South African war, the 
court has nevertheless been the means of settling 
peacefully a number of minor disputes; and one of 
the latest examjDles of its practical utility is afforded 
by the Behring Sea seal-fishery dispute between the 
United States and Eussia, which has been submitted 
to its arbitration by consent of both parties. 


By his will M. de Bloch, who died in January 
1902, left a sum of five thousand pounds to found 
a museum which should continue his work by a 
plain demonstration, in a series of object-lessons, 
of the e^ddent facts of the science of ancient and 
modern weapons and military preparation, their 
powers of destruction, and the financial and indus- 
trial cost of war. 

The front of the building, with its old towers of 
medieval form, faces the lake beside the Lucerne 
railway station. Within, all carefully noted in 
order with their respective dates, are weapons of 
all ages, from the ancient Eoman catapult to the 
modern product of Krupp’s factory. An enormous 
skeleton of a horse which has been made a target 
for shots has each breakage of the bones numbered, 
with a table below to show readily what wounds 
have been made by certain rifles with different 
bullets at varying distances. A collection of human 
bones near by shows similar devastating results, aU 
tabulated with the same relentless scientific accuracy. 
Above it hang life-size outlines of a man’s body 
divided vdth lines into varjdng sections. In the out- 
line dealing with wounds from infantry projectiles, 
the region of mortal wounds is indicated as includ- 
ing the head above the eyes, a broad line dovm 
through the centre of the face, neck, and chest 
widening out from the waist to the abdomen. 
The region of severe wounds not necessarily 
mortal is that of the bones of the arms and legs. 
In the case of wounds from shrapnel, the zone 
of mortal wounds is extended across the chest, 
while it includes a wider channel do^vn the centre 
of the legs. 

Dozens of interesting and instructive diagrams 
illustrating different features of the development 
of warfare, and the nature of the military, economic, 
and financial questions involved, cover the walls, 
affording food for weeks of careful study. One 
representing the respective proportions of the popu- 
lations of the different countries occupied in agri- 
culture shows the extent to which the people would 
suffer in the event of war. The agriculturist, haffing 
the means of life near at hand and under control, 
would, of course, be the lightest sufferer; while 
the other classes of the community would feel the 
heavier weight of the burden. In this light the 
diagram showing the descending proportion of agri- 
culturists to the total population — from the case of 
Eussia, which heads the list, down through Austria, 
Germany, and France to England — affords food for 
thought to Englishmen. 

Various galleries are consecrated to different 
periods of history, with plans of notable battles, 
from the time of Hannibal’s fights at Cannae and 
Trasimene to the engagements of the Transvaal 
war. On tables are spread great plaster-reliefs of 
battles like those of Plevna and Worth, and the 
visitor can mount a staircase to a gallery beside 
them to obtain a bird’s-eye view. 

In the grounds are models of soldiers’ tents and 
bivouacs, actual railway lines showing the methods 
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of destruction hy wiring on to the side a small tin 
of explosive ; entrenchments and different kinds of 
bridges, from the simply constructed single plank 
footbridge on X supports to the substantial bridge 
for the crossing of artillery. A representation of 
the natural entrenchments of the Eoers in their 
actual size is also an interesting feature. 

One of the most notable exhibits of the museum 
is a collection of dioramas representing a number 
of typical and instructive scenes in modern warfare. 
The visitor looks out from a large covered gallery, 
as it were from a window, on to the scene of the 
imaginary battlefields. The most striking repre- 
sentation is ‘The Evening after the Battle,' by Zeno 
Dimmer. The foreground, with its abandoned 
rifles and knapsacks, is bounded by a narrow river, 
beyond which the field of carnage can be seen under 
the lurid red of the evening light. In the air is 
a flock of carrion-crows descending on their prey. 
Here, on the edge of a stream, a wounded soldier 
is feebly battling, with one hand held before his 
kead, against the attack of one of the birds. Around 


a dismantled gun-carriage near by lies a heap of 
corpses, and on the silent gim itseK the birds have 
perched to rest from the ghastly feast. A horse 
lies dead, with his legs in the air^ while near at 
hand an uninjured charger is smeUing sadly at the 
body of the master who will never call him more. 
Men lie here and there on the plain in strange, 
unnatural positions. One wounded soldier, with 
haggard face, can be seen trying vainly to rise from 
beneath the corpse of a dead comrade. And now 
from the side come the human hysenas, intent on 
their nefarious work of robbing the dead. A man 
appears, carrying a sack of booty over his shoulder, 
followed by a woman holding under her arm two 
valuable swords and bearing her share of ill-'gotten 
gains ; while near by a companion is stripping the 
clothes from a corpse in search for valuables and 
ready to despatch with his dagger any wounded 
man who may happen to be in his way. 

This is War ! War stripped of its false glory and 
glamour ; War in its reality and portrayed in a form 
which appeals to the heart of every beholder. 


BARBE OF GUARD BATOIJ. 

CHAPTER XVm. — OXE RETURNS. 


HEH Barbe came out into the gallery 
in the early da^vn one morning her 
eye fell at once on something floating 
in the Pot. So familiar was she with 
aU her surroundings that no smallest 
thing out of the common could 
escape her notice. She stood gazing at that white 
thing circling slowly round and round in the broken 
water, now gliding quietly, now jerking abruptly 
.and spinning and darting, the sport of the waves. 
It was too far away to see with any exactness; but 
.she knew it was a body, and her heart beat slow, and 
.a sick fear came over her at the thought that it 
might be Alain come back to her in this way, even 
•as he had come the first time. She went slowly 
dovm the ladder to her father, who had just 
turned in. 

‘ There is a man in the Pot,' she said abruptly, 

^ Wi bien!^ said Pierre, ‘let him stop there.' 

‘ But ' and she stopped short. To hint at the 

possibility of it being Alain Carbonec was not the 
way to enlist Pierre’s sympathies. 

‘ I want no more men out of the Pot.' 

Barbe flushed at the implication. ‘ It might be 
—one of them,’ she said hesitatingly. 

‘You’d better go and see;' and Pierre lurched 
over with his face to the wall as an intimation that 
the interview was ended. 

Yes, truly, she would go and see. The very 
worst could be no worse than she had come to 
believe, and if that was Alain's body washing about 
in the Pot, she would be more content to have him. 
resting quietly in the ground. So she slowly let 
■down the boat from its beams, securing one rope 


while she slacked the other, till it dipped and rode. 
Then she threw in her casting-rope, made after a 
pattern all her o^vn — a long, thin line raying at the 
end into four short rope-arms, each weighted with a 
ball of lead — a combination of lasso and bolas which 
Barbe had found extremely useful. Many a prize 
had she fished out of the Pot ■with it, and not a few 
bodies. There were certain positions, however, wliich 
she could not reach even with this long arm, and in 
these the flotsam would swing round and round for 
days, till the hidden forces sucked it down and in 
due time delivered it on Plenevec beach. 

Barbe pulled to the inner lip of the Pot, for the 
tide was nearly at the flood. Then she stood up to 
watch for the bobbing white thing to come round 
to her. It was dawdling playfully round the pool, 
now darting forward as though endowed with sudden 
intention, then wandering off on a side-issue, then 
twisted suddenly backward on some hidden coil of 
the water ; and Barbe stood gently working her oars 
and gazing at it with the face of a mother eagle. 
Suddenly the straining of her face relaxed. Some 
sudden upheaval of the water had turned the body 
completely over so that now it lay face dovmwards, 
and she saw that it had black hair, and her heart 
was glad. At all events it was not the body of 
Alain Carbonec. She waited till it came round to 
her side of the Pot, then stood and flung her line, 
missed twice, and the third time captured it and 
held it anchored against the slow flow of the cur- 
rent. She had to wait till the tide was at its highest 
before she could draw the body gently in at the 
end of her line. She bent over it, not -without 
emotion, in spite of the x^ractice she had had. A 
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drowned man always made lier heart ache ; hut now 
the rebound from her fears, and the renewed j^os- 
sibilities of hope, faint though the hope might be, 
made her almost indifferent to this stranger. So 
she bent and looped the line round the flaccid feet 
and turned her boat towards Plenevec. 

' Tiens ! ’ said one of the loungers among the boats 
on the beach as Barbe drew into sight, ‘it is La 
Carcassone who arrives.' 

‘ The old man must be ill,’ said another, ‘ or liiaybe 
she wants news of Alain, and the old curmudgeon 
won’t sj)eak.’ 

‘If he told all he knew’ said a third. 

‘Par Dim! it is a wise Jiian that can hold his 
tongue.’ 

‘ Or a guilty one.’ 

‘ That ’s so.’ 

‘ Tschut ! ’ from an ampler-minded one. ‘ Unless 
you make out that he killed them both you have no 
right to say so. If it had been only one, and that 
one Alain Carbonec, I ’d say yes with you ; but why 
the old hunks should kill them both I cannot see. 
More likely one of them has killed the other on 
account of this girl, and then bolted.’ 

‘ If that ’s so, I bet you it wasn’t Alain did the 
killing.’ 

‘ It wasn’t like him if he did, anyway. Voyons ! 
here comes M. Gaudriol’ 

Then they caught a glimpse of what Barbe had 
ill tow, and moved down in a body to meet her. 

‘ What hast thou there, little one 1 ’ cried Gaudriol 
when she came within hail. 

But Barbe imlled steadily ashore before she 
answered, and then she said simply, ‘A body out 
of the Pot.’ 

Gaudriol’s official heart began to beat more quickly, 
for the chances were, since there had been no wreck, 
that light was come at last on the mystery that had 
been troubling them all. It could not be Alain’s 
bod}^, or Barbe would not have answered him so 
quietly. If Cadoual’s — then — trul}", yes, his fears 
would be no less for Alain, but they would be of a 
different sort. 

‘ Voyons ! ’ he said softlj’', lest his voice should tell 
his fears. ‘ Let us see.’ 

They drew the body carefully ashore, and all 
crowded round, and then fell back as it was turned 
over, for it was a very ghastly sight. Bruised and 
broken, with a stab in the throat, and every evidence 
of brutal maltreatment, no more ciying witness to a 
horrible crime ever took the stand than that silent 
figure lying on the shingle. 

‘ Mo7i Dieu ! mon Dieu ! ’ murmured the Sergeant. 
‘ It is he — Cadoual.’ 

‘ He has been murdered,’ said one. 

‘ Smaslied all to pieces,’ said another. 

‘It is brutality beyond belief;’ and they talked 
among themselves and looked askance at Barbe. 

‘Did you know who it was, '7?ic6 /tPe .? ’ asked 
Gaudriol. 

‘ Ho,’ she said. ‘ I saAV him from the gallery. 
But my — M. Carcassone would not go’ — the by- 


standers growled meaningly — ‘ so I went myself, 
and drew him out with the line. I feared it might 
be Alain.’ 

Gaudriol would almost have preferred that it had 
been Alain; but then there is a vast difference 
between liking and love. 

Half the village was gathered roimd the body, 
when the crowd was suddenly ^Darted by Madame 
Cadoual, who came down on it and through it like 
a black fury. Her face was very white against her 
coarse black hair, which had broken loose in her 
passage ; her eyes Avere ablaze Avith passion. 

‘ They say ’ she began at sight of M. Gaudriol, 

and then she saAv the body on the stones, and she 
Avent quickly to it and fell on her knees beside it. 
‘ George ! my son, my son ! Dost thou come back 
to me like this 1 Tell me, then, aaAio has done this 
to thee?’ and she bent her ear to the sodden, AAdiite 
IqAs. ‘ It is that cursed old murderer at the Light,’ 
she cried, S23ringing up Avith a scream Avhich sent 
the croAvd flying back from her. ‘ Oh ! but his 
head shall fall for this, and that Avretched girl 
A\dio tem 2 )ted thee across there ! They shall j^ay 
for this. Life for life, and blood for blood ! And 

may their souls ’ And she proceeded to curse 

them Avith all the vehemence of her outraged mother- 
hood, and Barbe shivered and Avent joale. 

^ Tiens! it is she!’ cried the tigress, as some 
instinct told her that the stranger girl Avith the 
uncoiffed hair and the beautiful face, though it 
AA^as pale and sad enough just uoaa", must be the 
girl from the Light, the girl Avho had stolen her 
son’s heart from her, and she launched herself at 
Barbe. 

Gaudriol had foreseen it, and stepped -betAA^een 
them just in time. He took the excited AA'oman by 
the shoulders and held her, Avhile she struggled 
fiercely, and her Avorking mouth volleyed curses 
past him. 

‘ Be quiet I ’ he said, shaking her. ‘ You don’t 
knoAv AAdiat you are saying. The girl has nothing 
to do AAuth it.’ 

‘ Blood for blood 1 ’ shrieked the mother. ‘ Their 
liA^es for his, and everlasting torment for their 
souls ! ’ 

‘ Take her home,’ said Gaudriol to the bystanders. 
‘ She is going out of her mind. And carry him ’ — 
AAutli a nod towards the body — ‘home too.-^For you, 
ma fille, I Avill take you back to the Light. — Jan 
Godey, Ave Avill take your boat and toAV the other ; ’ 
and in tAvo minutes they Avere under Avay. 

At sight of them going Madame Cadoual broke 
from her guardians, came rushing doAAUi the shingle, 
dashed into the AAUter, and hurled curses after them 
Avith voice and hands and eyes and every fibre of 
her being. 

‘ Don’t look at her,’ said Gaudriol to Barbe. ‘ She 
is mad.’ 

He Avas very silent after that, preparing traps 
for Pierre, till they bumped against the iron ladder. 

‘He Avill be sleeping,’ said Barbe as she joined 
Gaudriol in the doorAvay. 
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^BienP said he, as once before; ‘I like them 
sleejDing.^ Once more he laid his hand on. the 
sleeping man’s shoulder in hopes of traj^ping the 
guilt in his eyes as he woke. 

‘ Gomment done ? ’ cried Pierre, sitting up and 
rubbing his eyes. ^ You again, M. Gaudriol ? I 
thought’ 

‘ George Cadoual has come home, mon heau^ said 
the Sergeant. 

^Ah!’ snorted Pierre, ‘then you are satisfied I 
didn’t kill that one at all events.’ 

‘ Unfortunately he is dead.’ 

‘ How — dead— and come home % Wliat do you 
mean ? ’ and the old man stiffened suddenly. 

‘ He has been killed — brutally killed. Every 
bone in his body is broken, and his throat cut.’ 

^Mon Dieu!^ and he gazed back at Gaudriol 
defiantly and yet visibl}^ wondering. ‘And how 
did he come back, then ? ’ 

‘ Your daughter brought him. He was in the 
Pot.’ 

‘ Tims ! I remember. She asked me to go, but 
I wanted no more men out of the Pot.’ He was 
silent for a moment, turning the news over in his 
mind. Then he looked up at Gaudriol, and asked 
suddenly, ‘ And the other ? ’ 

‘ There is no news of him,’ said the Sergeant, with 
a shake of the head. 

‘ Voyons, done ! ’ said Pierre musingly, after more 
thought. — ‘ Go away, Barbe. I must speak with 
M. Gaudriol.’ 

‘Ho, I shall not go. You are going to speak 
against Alain,’ said Barbe, with her face very pale 
and her fists tightly clenched. 

‘ JEh hien^ it is all one ! ’ — Then to the Sergeant, 
‘You think I have had a finger in all this, M. 
Gaudriol; but you are wrong. I know nothing 
about it except this : George Cadoual went away to 
Plougastel. He discovered there that Alain Car- 
bonec was in reality Alain Kervec, son of that man I 
killed here for his sins eighteen years ago.’ He spoke 


steadily, but the cords stood out in his forehead. 
‘How, if Alain learned that it was Cadoual who 
told me that — wby, voyez-vous, that may explain 
some things.’ 

Gaudriol feared it might ; but he was not going, 
to let Pierre see it. 

‘ And you told Alain it was Cadoual who gave you 
that information when he came back that day — was 
it ‘not so ? ’ he asked quietly. 

‘ I did not see him, so I could not tell him. How 
many more times must I tell you that?’ exclaimed 
Pierre, with a touch of anger, and then brought 
himself to with a round turn and relapsed into 
sulky silence. 

Gaudriol was satisfied in his own mind, from 
what he had seen, that Pierre had nothing to do 
with Cadoual’s death. He turned and left the 
room, followed by Barbe. The mystery 'was beyond 
him, and he was full of angry perplexity. How 
that a body had turned up, and beyond all doubt 
a body that pointed to murder, something had got 
to be done ; but what he did not know. If it had 
been Alain’s body, now, he would have arrested 
Pierre on the spot; but he could see no adequate 
reason why Pierre should have killed Cadoual, 
unless, indeed, he had gone out of his mind and 
killed for the sake of killing, or for the purpose of 
keeping Barbe free. 

‘ You do not doubt Alain, monsieur ?’ asked Barbe 
piteously as they stood at the top of the iron ladder. 

‘ Alain could not do any such thing.’ 

‘ I will not beHeve it, my child,’ he said kindly. 

‘ At present I cannot understand it. We must hope 
for the best.’ But there was not very much hope in 
him as Jan Godey’s boat swung back to Plenevec. 
He feared greatly for Alain, and now his fear was 
not that he was dead. 

Thereafter Barbe spent much time in the gallery, 
and watched the Pot as a starving eagle e 3 ^es the 
j)lains. 

{To be continued.) 


FARM LIFE 


I FT RATAL. 



|UCH has been written lately about 
South Africa as a field for immi- 
gration both for males and females ; 
but a few details of farm life in 
Hatal may interest many readers. 

Two very useful articles appeared 
in the Nineteenth Gentiiry^ which are well worth 
reading. The first, ‘Emigration of Gentlewomen,’ 
was by A. M. Brice (April 1901) ; the second, 
‘Eemale Emigration to South Africa’ (January 
1902), by the Hon. Lady Holy Hutchison. The 
latter, I think, takes rather a gloomy view of things, 
at least as regards Hatal. 

Life on the Hatal veldt has a distinct charm. 
The climate is very good, and, as a rule, the 
surroundings are picturesque. There is no intense 


cold or long, dark mornings ; and fuel is usually 
plentiful, and costs little or nothing. 

Houses are mostly built of stone, there being 
plenty on most farms. The roof is covered -with 
corrugated iron, and is generally made with a 
projecting slope to form a veranda, a most useful 
adjunct, which quite takes the place of an extra 
room. Owing to strong vdnds, houses are only built 
of. one story; and the veranda, carried all round, 
and covered Avith vines, looks very cool and cosy. 
In hot Aveather the A^’eranda is a nice place for receiA- 
ing Ausitors, taking tea, and indulging in a smoke. 

As a rule the kitchen is detached from the house, 
the cooking being done b}^ Kaffirs or coolies, super- 
intended b}’’ the mistress or daughters of the house. 
Colonial Avomen liaA^e the great adA^antage of being 
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brouglit xij) to tliorouglily understand all lionseliold 
duties siicli as cooking, baking, making of butter 
and preserves ; also washing, ironing, and dress- 
making. It is no uncommon thing to have hot rolls 
for breakfast, baked by a daughter of the house. 

It is most essential that girls intending to go 
to South Africa should learn all the house duties 
here mentioned. Although Kaffirs and coolies make 
good cooks, they need looking after, and always do 
better when their mistress understands this dej)art- 
ment. Young Kaffir girls make good nurses, are 
fond of children, and are very useful for taking them 
out in perambulators or for a walk, and amusing 
them, thus leaving the mothers free to see after the 
house-work. Some of these girls sew not badly, 
and they are ahvays happy and contented. 

Coloured servants do not sleep in the house ; but 
their huts are as near it as is convenient. The cooks 
are generally males ; but when a girl is employed 
for house- work or as nurse, she often sleeps on the 
kitchen floor, mth two old sacks for a bed. 

At sunrise the cook comes to the kitchen and 
lights the fire, his first duty being to boil the kettle 
for tea or coffee. When made, it is partaken of by 
the men of the house in the veranda, and is also 
served to other inmates who may wish it in their 
bedrooms. 

Milking is the first work to be done ; for even if 
the milk is not sent to the nearest town, or butter 
made for sale, a few cows are milked for home 
supply. A Kaffir boy starts off before sunrise and 
brings in the cows, the calves having been shut up 
overnight in an enclosure adjoining the milking- 
shed or yard. After milking, the cows are sucked 
dry by the calves, then they are turned out ; in 
some cases they are milked again in the evening. 
By the time milking is over every one is stirring, 
and work goes on as follows : 

Where a dairy is kept, it has to be attended to 
first, as it entails a good deal of work. Then once or 
twice a week bread has to be baked, and this is best 
done early for the sake of coolness. Breakfast is 
then prepared, the house swept out, beds made, &c. 
Eight o’clock is the usual hour for breakfast, as by 
that time all outdoor farm- work has been set agoing. 
Most farms have an orchard, where aj)ples, pears, 
quinces, peaches, apricots, oranges, lemons, &c. are 
grown ; and, as the fruit season is short, large 
quantities of the fruit are preserved in bottles with 
syrup, which is easier than making ordinary jams. 

About eleven o’clock it is the custom to have a cup 
of tea, with cake or biscuit, served on the veranda, 
which makes a very nice break in a hot forenoon. 
Eleven is also a fa;vourite hour for visitors to 
arrive who have come any considerable distance, 
thus escaping the heat of the day, and also giving 
time to j)repare dinner, which is generally served 
at one o’clock. After this meal the cool side of the 
veranda is sought for a chat and smoke. About four 
o’clock tea is served, and the visitors depart, unless 
they have a long journey, when they stay over- 
night. Supper is served shortly after sundovm. 


Washing is mostly done by Kaffirs, and ironing and 
doing-up by members of the household. 

It Avill be seen from all this that there is plenty of 
household work ; but in a well-ordered house there 
is sx^are time for riding, driving, tennis, &c. ; and 
at the close of hot daj^s the summer evenings spent 
in the veranda chatting and looking at the stars or 
the moonlit landscape are ver}^ enjoyable. 

In the veldt at some seasons there are maii}^ wHd- 
flowers, and in the sx^ruits lots of x^retty creex^ers 
and ferns, which come in useful for house decoration,, 
in addition to flowers from the garden. Vegetables 
are easily grown with a little care. Tomatoes do 
well, as also the common potato; and the sweet 
potato is much used and very nourishing. Mealies 
form a staxfie article of food, the meal making a good 
porridge, eaten with milk and sugar. The mealie 
when green makes a nice dish ; boiled in the cob 
and eaten with butter and salt it tastes like green 
X)eas. Beef is sometimes difficult to get, and on a 
farm where I staj^ed it was brought by a Kaffir once 
a week a distance of fifteen miles. In summer 
mutton is mostly used, the sheex:> being often reared 
on the farm. Poultry do well when looked after, 
and repay the cost of their keex). 

On nearly all farms you hear the sound of the 
sewing-machine ; and a knowledge of cutting-out 
and dress-making will be found a great acquisition. 
A medicine-chest is almost indispensable in a place- 
where doctors are a long way off ; also some idea 
how to treat ordinary ailments, burns, sx)rains, 
cuts, &c. 

For boys and young men a knowledge of rough 
carpentry and how to construct farm-implements 
and machinery is necessary, as natives are quite 
useless at that kind of work, being much better' 
at breaking than mending. 

The Kaffir or Zulu language is not very difficult 
to x^ick ux) ; there is more than one good grammar,, 
and some useful phrase-books. For any one likely 
to make some stay in the countr}^, the time and 
trouble taken to acquire the language are well 
sx)ent, as servants can be managed and directed 
much better when their language is understood. 
The so-called ‘ kitchen Kaffir,’ a horrible mixture of 
English and bad Kaffir, should be avoided. Coolies 
are very quick in picking ux^ Kaffir, and soon speak 
it fairly well. If, as is often the case, you are near 
Dutch or German neighbours, you wdl find that 
if they have not learned English they can speak 
Kaffir. More than once I have heard men of these- 
nationalities conversing together in Kaffir. 

Farm-work is much diversified, according to the 
size of the farm, as the holdings vary from one- 
thousand to six thousand acres. This may seem a. 
large acreage ; but there is always a lot of waste 
land. Maize or. me.alies is the chief crop, and pays^ - 
very well ; but near large towns or railway com- 
munication x^otatoes and forage crops are grown. 
Barley has been tried, but without much success as 
yet. In some districts wattle- trees are grown in 
large numbers for the bark, which is exx^orted for 
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tanning purposes, as mentioned in the article on 
* Natal Wattle-Bark’ in this Journal^ vol. iii. p. 607. 

For ordinary farm-Avork Kaffir labour is the best, 
as the natives understand the Avorkiug and manage- 
ment of oxen better than coolies. Kaffirs can 
generally be hired for about one pound per month, 
and boys at from five to ten shillings, Avith their 
food, AAffiich consists of three feeds of mealie porridge 
a day. These may seem small Avages ; but for an 
ordinary plough, Avith, say, eight oxen, three Kaffirs 
are required : one to hold the plough, one to Avallc 
alongside driving Avith a long Avhip, and a small 
boy in front leading the oxen. 

Kaffir labour is not ahvays easy to get, as the 
natives jDrefer to go up-country to the mines, AAdiere 
higher Avages can be earned for the purchase of 
cattle, and AAdth these they buy a Avife from the chief 
of some kraal. In former times a girl Avould cost 
as much as tAventy beasts ; but noAv they are often 
sold for tAVo. A bargain is sometimes struck after 
this fashion : a Kaffir comes and asks if you liaA^e 
any coaa^s for sale. If you have, he fixes on one, 
and agrees to Avork so maii}^ months for it. As he 
generally chooses one in calf, at the end of his term 
he gets the coav and calf, and goes off to buy his girl. 

Ploughing begins in September, and goes on till 
the end of November, for the mealie crop. The hot 
and Avet season lasts from November till the end of 
March. The rest of the year is dry and cool, being 
mild near the coast, but getting sometimes quite 
cold and frosty farther inland. 

June, July, and August, being the slack months 
on most farms, are the usual times for taking a 
holiday at the coast north of Durban, as the climate 
is then mild and dry. Sometimes a small house is 
hired by the month, or the old-fashioned plan is 
adopted of trekking doAvn in a AA^agon and camping 
out ; and quite an enjoyable time is spent in 
bathing, fishing, and shooting. 


On some farms fairly good shooting can be got. 
There are at least four different kinds of partridge, 
besides guinea-foAAd and occasionally a buck ; but 
the season lasts only from May till August. The 
best AA^ay is to have a good pony accustomed to the 
gun and a couq>le of good .pointer dogs, as much 
ground has to be gone OA^er, AA'hich as a rule is 
steep and rocky. 

Horses are fairly cheap in Natal, although the 
late AA'ar has caused q)rices to go up ; but it is not 
a healthy coimtry for them. They must ahA^ays 
be stabled at night. In many districts oats are 
groAvn and cut green for forage, and AAdien suitable 
the A^eldt-grass is cut and makes good hay. These, 
Avith crushed or soaked mealies, make up the 
horses’ food. 

The conveyance most used is like the American 
‘spider,’ but rather heavier built, AAuth a qiole for 
tAA^o horses, the roads being too steep and the dis- 
tances too long * for a single horse. In the dry 
Avinter season the roads are pretty good ; but they 
get very bad and sli^Dpery in the Avet season. Except 
in or near tOAA^ns, horses are seldom shod, and do 
A-ery Avell if the hoofs are pared and otherAAuse 
attended, to regularly. 

There is a post-office in every district, AAdiere 
letters and papers can be got by sending for them ; 
and if the distance is too far to send every day, the 
English mail is ahvays sent for Aidien due. Before 
the Avar letters for Natal. AA^ere landed at CapetOAATi, 
and came overland, vid Johannesburg ; but noAV 
they are landed at Durban. 

Warm clothing is Avanted in AAdnter, and should 
be brought out from home ; but light articles for 
siunmer Avear can be purchased in South Africa 
quite as cheaj)ly as in Britain. 

The cost of living is higher just noAV than usual ; 
but many can save for a trip home to the old 
coimtry. 


LIJOIA B. POTTS. 

CHAPTER V. 


OED CALDEEON in his turn AA^as 
very uneasy. He Avas iioav quite 
sure that he AA^as in love AAdth Lucia 
Potts, but not at all sure of his 
having found favour in her sight. 
Her behaviour at their last meeting 
Avas suggestive — suggestwe of her interest in some 
one else. Could it, through any of the ironies of 
fate, be his secretary? Lady Evelyn Avas alAA^ays 
harping on that string. 

Without deciding Aiffiat he should do or say, he 
sauntered one morning into the library, AAdiere he 
kneAV he Avas fairly certain to find Erskine at Avork. 
The young man AA^as at his usual post at the AATciting- 
table, AAdth a pile of blue-books before him; but 
Calderon observed that he did not appear to liaA^e 
commenced AVork, and that his attitude as he 


entered had been one of profound cogitation. Of 
course he might haA^e been revolving the knotty 
points invoWed in the rectification of the Indian 
frontier, a subject on AAdiich he AA^as AA-orking hard 
to interest his patron in AdeAv of an imminent 
debate, or he might equally have been absorbed in 
personal affairs. 

Erskine looked up quickly as the door opened 
and Calderon adA^anced; but that meant little. 
Erskine AA^as alAA^ays so confoundedly self-possessed. 

‘ Are you at leisure for half-an-hour ? ’ he asked. 
‘I should like you to look through this rough 
sketch of AAdiat appears to me the situation. The 
debate is fixed for to-morroAA^, I think.’ He dreAV 
one of the blue-books toAvards him, extracted a 
closely Avritten sheet, opened the inkstand and took 
up a pen. 
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Calderon smiled. He was standing on the 
opiDOsite side of the table, with his hands resting 
lightly upon it — he had beautiful hands, of which 
he was only reasonably vain— and his eyes fixed 
on the face of the other. Unquestionably it was a 
beautiful face, not of the Anglo-Saxon nor of the 
Greek god type, but rather of that of classic Rome : 
the chin, lips, and nose finely moulded, conveying 
the character of command, confirmed by the broad 
and level brows and the veiled expression of the 
eyes, someudiat dee^^ly set in their clear-cut orbits. 
The pity was that this majestic head was sunk 
between the man’s shoulders ; but Calderon’s mood 
was to discount his disadvantages, while the modu- 
lation of his voice as he asked his secretarial question 
chafed Calderon’s nerves by its delightful quality. 

‘ I am not in a mood for work,’ Calderon replied 
abriq^tly. ‘ Are you ? ’ 

Erskine raised his e 3 ^ebrows, ‘ I am scarcely in 
a position to consult moods,’ he said ; ‘ but I hope 
nothing disagreeable has happened.’ 

Calderon hesitated. ‘ What sort of unpleasantness 
are you afraid of ’ he asked, with a short laugh. 
‘You are in all my secrets, Noel. No, I have not 
yet received notice of any fresh foreclosure. Nor 
have I been rejected by our American heiress : that 
contingency is in the future.’ 

The carefully planned words had their effect. 
Erskine’s brows contracted with an involuntary 
movement, and the lines of his mouth hardened a 
little. Some sheets of inanuscrqDt had fallen on the 
floor, and he stooped to pick them up, arranging 
books and papers as if preparatory to beginning 
work. 

Calderon’s hand was laid on his arm. 

‘Just two words, Noel,’ he said An a suppressed 
voice, ‘ as from one honest man to another. Do you 
know of any reason why I should not ask Lucia 
Potts to — to mend my broken fortunes 

‘Every reason that an honourable man holds 
sacred, if that were your motive, Calderon; but — 
I know you better.’ 

‘You are right. I love her as well as if our 
positions were reversed, and I were King Coj^hetua 
and she the Beggar Maid. Then I am to under- 
stand that you do not forbid the banns — I mean 
that I have your good wishes for their x>ublication ? ’ 

The speaker’s face was radiant ; it seemed to him 
that his path was being cleared of difficulties, and 
that the i^erfect day was breaking. He met Erskine’s 
grave acquiescence with an affectionate smile. 

‘I own to you, Noel, I am full of misgiving. 
You have known her longer than I : are my chances 
good ? ’ 

‘Not long enough,’ was the answer, ‘to j)resuine 
to give an opinion. I know her to be good as 
gold, without a selfish or ignoble thought, and 
wise enough to discriminate the ring of true metal. 
She will know that you are to be trusted.’ 

Calderon laughed a little imeasily. ‘ My dear 
fellow, I want a vast deal more than her good 
opinion.’ He looked thoughtful. ‘ Suspense is the 


very devil,’ he said. ‘ I must know my fate. I 
will see her to-day.’ 

Erskine made a sudden exclamation ; for a 
moment he was off guard. 

‘Not to-day. I met Miss Potts yesterday by 
chance in the National Portrait Gallery, and she 
happened to mention that — that she was going out 
of town to-day.’ 

‘And you did not mention it!’ with a vague 
recurrence to his allayed suspiciousness. 

‘My dear Calderon’ — and Erskine looked ti]p at 
him with his delightful smile — ‘the incident was 
less to me than it would have been to you; it is 
fortunate that I have recalled it. But it would 
be lost labour to call at Victoria Street to-day.’ He 
dix)ped his x)en in the ink and ox)ened the images of 
the blue-book. ‘What do you say,’ he added, ‘to 
waiting till after you have gained another triumx)h 1 
The debate comes on to-morrow, and we have 
worked hard at the subject. An hour or two more 

in the morning I know that she has her 

ambitions.’ 

Calderon reflected. ‘Perhaps you are right; if 
not before it Avould not be after, for either failure 
or success would s^Doil me for speech-making, so I 
will pray for patience, and you shall coach me to" 
the top of your bent. You were always a good 
fellow, Noel.’ He smiled, nodded, and went out. 

Eor full five minutes after his departure — and 
that will be found, if tested, a long x)eriod — Noel 
Erskine sat as motionless as if turned to stone. By 
one of those movements which x)rove the action and 
reaction of body and mind, he had closed his eyes 
as a man may do in some extremity of anguish; 
but such was not his case. It was rather to concen- 
trate the inward vision. His condition was that 
of mental tension rather than of mental distress; 
he had long made up his mind what he should do 
under certain conditions, and he was now arranging 
details. He had promised Lucia, under pressure 
that he could not resist, to pay her a visit that 
afternoon, and Lord Calderon, whose bias he had 
long susx)ected, had confided to him his love and 
his ho^Des. This brought matters to a crisis. 

‘ It was like his generous good-nature to take me 
into his confidence,’ he thought to himself. ‘Or 
could he suspect? But no, that would be next to 
imj)ossible.’ 

Then he rose and took a turn or two in the room. 
PerhajDs, after all, unsuspected difficulties — a girl’s 
generosity or a man’s weakness — ^might comj)licate 
the situation. As he walked to and fro he caught 
sight of his figure in a mirror, and sto]pped a 
moment in contemplation. Then he smiled, not 
bitterly, but as in the spirit of acquiescence, and 
went back to his work at the table. 

‘I think I can trust myself,’ he said inwardly; 

‘ but I shall be glad when the pinch is over.’ 

It was about four o’clock when Erskine arrived 
in Victoria Street, and he found his hostess, as he 
had expected, alone. She was standing at the open 
window, watching attentively the scene below, as he 
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entered, and she beckoned him to her side with a 
smiling friendliness. 

‘Is not that charming?’ she asked, pointing 
downwards. 

He looked into the street as desired, a little 
puzzled as to the object indicated. 

‘ There I there ! ’ cried Lucia impatiently. ‘ I 
own we have nothing like that in Hew York or 
Chicago; they are never so adorably fresh.’ She 
leaned a little beyond the window to follow the 
objects of her admiration out of sight. 

What she had seen Av^as this : a nurse Avalking on 
the pavement below Avas leading a child by each 
hand, and being eAudently in a pleasant humour, 
AA^as amusing herself and them by SAvinging her 
arms forAA^ard so as to bring them almost face to 
face. Then, Avith a quick moA^ement, she dreAv them 
back again before the rosy, laughing mites had time 
to snatch the kiss their joouting lips attempted ; a 
little rill of silvery laughter bearing Avitness to 
their defeat. 

Lucia AvithdreAV from the AAdndoAV, raising her 
hands aboA’-e her head to adjust her slightly dis- 
ordered hair. The attitude is one of the most 
graceful a beautiful Avoman can assume. She Avore 
a AAdiite gOAAm of elaborate simplicity, made of some 
shimmering, dia^Dhanous stuff flecked with rose- 
colour. The idea occurred to Erskine that it might 
have been Avoven out of a sunset cloud, and that till 
noAV he had done imperfect justice to her loveli- 
ness. Her eyes Avere soft AAdth sensibility. 

‘Hoav I love little children!’ she said softly; 
•‘and those looked like baby angels Avith all their 
feathers freshly preened! They AA^ere in AA^hite 
from head to shoe-sole.’ 

The charm of the speaker AA^as so influential as to 
fix the young man’s reluctant gaze ; in spite of his 
stoicism his eyes softened, and a faint gloAV passed 
over his face. He pulled himself together AAdth a 
quick sense of compunction, and diverted the con- 
versation by solicitous inquiries as to the health of 
Miss Patience, as one concerned by her absence. 

Lucia smiled Avith perfect self-command. She 
would haA^e been hurt had she not detected the look 
of the moment before, and Avhich had caused her 
heart to leap Avithin her. 

jf ‘Aunt is not yet returned from the Botanical 

} Gardens,’ she said SAveetly; ‘but Ave Avill not AA^ait 

! for her. Everything is ready’ — indicating the 

' dainty arrangements for the afternoon function — 

' ‘ and I am dying for a cup of tea.’ 

She approached the table, and opening a curious 
little iAmry caddy, elaborately carved, measured the 
' desired quantity of the fragrant herb into the tea- 

pot, pouring upon it the boiling AA^ater from a 
minute kettle on a tripod that had been sending 
forth jets of steam during the last feAV moments. 

The detail seems trivial; but to Erskine the 
accessories AA^'ere full of significance. The tea 
equipage AA'as of silver-gilt, and bore the monogram 
i of a fallen imperial house ; it AA^as of admirable 

Avorkmanship, and he knew that it had been 


exhibited at Christie’s some time before, and that 
the price must have been fabulous. Also, he saAV 
that the tiny kettle, Avith its spirit-lamp and stand, 
had been ingeniously Avrought into correspondence 
Avith it. 

‘ Sit doAAm, Mr Erskine, and look friendly,’ said 
Lucia; ‘you used to loA^e tea in the old HeAv York 
days, and this is excellent, for it has been sent to 
me from Kussia by a friend. Also, in those days 
you did not disdain our American cakes and confec- 
tions, and you Avill find that I have not forgotten 
Avhich you liked best.’ 

‘Ah!’ he ansAAwed, ‘those AA^ere my salad days, 
and I have learnt discretion since ; but I should be 
puzzled to understand AAdiy you are so kind to me 
did I not knoAV that you distribute your sunshine 
Avith dmne impartiality. I suppose. Miss Potts, 
that is one of the privileges of great and benefi- 
cent people.’ 

She looked at him AAdth reproachful eyes. 

‘Why do you mock me?’ she asked. ‘I knoAV 
quite Avell that no one could be farther removed 
from your idea of greatness than I ; and as for bene- 
ficence — I am AAdlling enough for that, but I AA^ant 
some one to shoAV me the right AA^ay. I am over- 
AA^eighted by heaps of money that I don’t knoAA' hoAV 
to spend.’ 

In ansAA^er he glanced at the goldsmith’s trophies 
before them and smiled. Lucia’s colour rose. 

‘I have a right to be extraA^agant if a thing 
pleases me,’ she said resentfully. 

‘ EA^ery right ; the idea only occurred to me that 
you Avere solving the question of expenditure Avith- 
out assistance.’ 

‘ That is precisely what I have been doing,' and 
shall no doubt go on doing unless some one or other 
Avill point out a better AA'ay. You could, I knoAv, if 
— if you Avould take the trouble. I used to think it 
was enough for any one to AA^ant help for you to be 
AAulling to help them.’ 

There AA^as a vibration of sensibility in her Amice 
AALich, added to the sweetness of her temper, 
aj)pealed to him; but Avithout conflict there is no 
Auctory. 

‘The only idea that occurs to me,’ he made 
ansAver, ‘ is that you should foUoAV your compatriot’s 
noble example and build houses for the London 
poor; or, better still, cleanse some of the HeAv 
York slums, and erect your residential blocks 
there. God knoAA^s, there is need enough for such 
benefactions both in the one city and the other.’ 

‘ Oh,’ she cried impatiently, ‘ that is not my idea 
at all ! Such deeds in stone are nothing but petri- 
factions, and never bring you close to the Avarm 
human heart. Life isn’t long enough to Avait for 
their results. I AAmnt to see my liarAmst ripen and 
gather the sheaves myself.’ 

‘ That is natural,’ he said ; ‘ though you Avill admit 
that AAdiat ripens soonest is of the least A^alue. 
Then go to the hospitals. Miss Potts, or to Dr 
Barnardo, or even to the Sah^ation Armjq and tell 
them that your hands and heart are overfloAAung. 
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They will help you to get rid of even such a fortune 
as yours.’ 

Lucia did not answer at once. She was leaning 
a little forward in her earnestness, with her eyes 
searching the face of the speaker, and with a spark 
of indignant hre in their dejDthsj then, suddenly, 
an involuntary suffusion q[uenched the fire. 

^ Yours are “counsels of perfection,”’ she an- 
swered below her breath; ‘and what I looked 
for, what I wanted, was something so different. 
The world thinks I am a very lucky girl, and one 
well able to look after myself and choose my own 
path in life ; instead of which I feel like a child lost 
on a pathless moor, who turns to all the j)ohits of 
the compass to find the road that leads to his home, 
and — fails to find it ! ’ 

She j)ushed back her chair and walked to the 
window. 

The young man bit his lip and was silent; he 
scarcely owned to himself that his spirit was sore 
and bitter. He thought he saw — Heaven knows if 
he were mistaken ! — the path of duty straight before 
him, and he was not given to heed the thorns that 
mostly lie in that direction. But, glancing in the 
direction of the window, he detected a droop of the 
girl’s head and a twitch of the shapely shoulders 
eloquent of wounded feelings. 

It was an instinct of his nature to relieve trouble. 

‘I was never in the old times so much your 
friend as I am to-day,’ he said, ‘and I have no 
stronger desire than to pay back to you the kind- 
ness I received then from your dear father and 
yourself — if only it were possible.’ 

‘ And why is it not possible 1 ’ 

She had turned quickly, and faced him with a 
subdued but passionate energy. ‘You know the 
world where I am ignorant, and are strong where 
I — where all women are weak. I am used to 
you ; I imderstand and trust you amongst aU this 
crowd of strangers ; but you stand far off. Although 
you say you are willing to be my friend, you turn 
your back upon my outstretched hand.’ 

He put her earnestness on one side with a smiling 
protest. 

‘ Try me,’ he said, ‘ if ever the time comes when 
you want a friend ; but that time is not yet. I am 
. your pledged knight, but without any chance of dis- 
tinguishing myself, for you have no foes to fight.’ 

‘ Ah, that is where you make the mistake ! I 
am standing at the parting of the ways. There is 
nothing vainglorious or unwomanly in telling you 
what you know — that I am besieged by lovers. 
There is peril in the situation. Don’t you think 
so ? It is so difficult for a girl to see beneath the 
surface, and I may be betrayed by my ignorance, 
by my vanity, even by my good-nature, to make a 
wrong choice. That means the shipwreck of one’s 
life. There is no tragedy equal to an unhappy 
marriage.’ 

She spoke in a low tone without embarrassment, 
though she was very pale; the strength of her 
purpose gave her courage. 


‘ All that is true,’ he said evasively ; ‘ but I am 
still at a loss to see how I can help you.’ 

‘ I win tell you more, and then ’ She bent 

her head on her hand a moment as if to reflect, then 
raised it with a gesture like one who defies an un- 
worthy weakness. ‘ There is one amongst them who 
has never spoken, though I believe he would speak 
' if I were poor or he rich ; he has all the qualities 
that make a man noble and satisfy a woman’s heart ; 
and there is another, kind and gracious, with a title 
in his gift, who holds back also because my miUions 
are heaped up between us. If ’ — and her voice fell 
to a whisper, while a sudden wave of crimson passed 
over her bowed face and neck — ‘ if I did not love the 
one I would accept the other with a glad heart ; but, 
loving him, what am I do ? ’ 

Eor a moment or two silence fell between them. 
Lucia’s heart beat so passionately that she was 
almost afraid its pulsations could be heard, while 
every trace of colour faded from her cheeks. She 
felt it was the crisis of her life, that on the turn of 
this die she had staked her womanhood. 

Meanwhile Erskine sat and made no sign ; then, 
quickened to action by the sujDreme urgency of the 
situation, he looked up and met Lucia’s eyes full of 
pathetic appeal. He took the little hand that was 
hanging by her side and put it to his lips with a 
reverence due from a subject to his queen. 

‘ I should be less than a man,’ he said, ‘ to pretend 
to misunderstand you ; and, whatever haj)pens in the 
time to come, Lucia, you have crowned my poor life 
with honour. But, dear, you do not know your- 
self, and still less do you know me. Four years ago 
in New York certain fortuitous circumstances hap- 
j)ened which led you to think me something of a 
hero. I am nothing of the kind, and the idea had 
no root except in a yoimg girl’s generous fanc}^ 
Since we met here you have been just as sweet 
and kind as in the old days, because it is part of 
your nature to be loyal to your friends, and all the 
more so if they seem to be ' of little account to 
others. It is a child’s fidelity and a woman’s com- 
passion that warms your heart to me.’ 

‘ And su23pose,’ she asked softly, ‘ that I convince 
you to the contrary V 

‘You will never convince me,’ was his answer; 

‘ the thing is incongruous and impossible. I repeat, 
you are nursing an illusion, or led astray hj a 
woman’s 2 )assion for self-sacrifice.’ 

‘That means that — you do not care for me? I 
have humbled myself as no woman should, and — 
you will not take what I offer ?’ 

‘ You are right. I will not take what you offer ; 
but it is because I care for you too much. But yours 
has been not an act of humility, but simjply one of 
condescension as when the greater stoops to the 
lesser.’ He jDaused, then added, ‘The inequality 
between us is not to be bridged over. I do not 
mean only the inequality of wealth, but of primary 
and even of physical conditions, so that it seems 
almost an im 2 )ertinence for a man like me to say 
that I shall never marry ; still, that is my unalter- 
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able resolution. But it will always comfort me to 
remember that a sweet woman lil^e you did not 
find me too rejiellent for friendship.’ He took 
her hand. ^ You will be my friend still ? ’ 

She sighed ; but he thought he perceivedj and he 
was watching her narrowly, that the first intensity 
of feeling was already subsiding, and that his view 
of the situation would be justified even more surely 
than he had expected. 

‘ Yes,’ she said a little bitterly ; ‘ I will not let go 
your friendshij), for I may still stand in need of 
ad^dce, and you have shown me to-day more than 
ever that I can trust your disinterestedness.’ 

He passed by the implication. ‘ May I venture, 
then, on a word of warning even before you have 
given me leave? Don’t fall into the lamentable 
mistake of fancying that no man or woman is true 
because you haj)pen to be a great heiress, for that 
will take all the savour out of life. I am no more to 
be trusted because I am a poor man under autho- 
rity than the rich man who ’ He stopped short. 

Lucia had recovered her composure. A woman’s 
pride, still more a woman’s pic[ue, are potent factors 
to that result ; and the complete self-control of the 
man was a challenge not to be resisted. 

‘ Go on,’ she said ; ‘ do not spare me. What other 
suggestion were you about to make as to what I 
should or should not avoid ? ’ 

‘ I will not give it ; the man of whom I thought 
can plead his own cause, and it would be an imper- 
tinence in me to justify him.’ 

A little smile parted the girl’s lips. 

‘ And perhaps the subject is a little previous, and 
your recommendation a trifle distasteful ; but what 


interests me most is your description of yourself — 
‘‘a poor man under authority.” I thought a great 
man’s secretary was almost as important as the great 
man liimseK, especially when he happened to be as 
well born as his master.’ 

‘ That is not my case,’ he returned gravely ; ‘ but 
the great man I serve is worth serving. He is 
true as steel ’ 

There was the sound of carriage- wheels stopping 
before the door. 

‘ My aunt at last,’ said Lucia ; then she suddenly 
clasped her hands. ‘You will forget what has 
passed to-day as if it had never been ? Forgive me, 
Hoel Erskine ! ’ 

‘ As if it had never been,’ he repeated. 

He bowed over her extended hand and took his 
leave, declining the cordial invitation given him by 
Miss Patience Potts, whom he met in the hall, to 
return upstairs with her and stay to dinner. 

It occurred to the observant old lady that evening 
that her niece was unusually thoughtful, and she 
asked her, with the uncompromising directness of 
kinship, if anytliing were preying on her mind. 

Lucia looked up with a smile. 

‘ Yes,’ she said — ‘ the necessity of making it up ; 
but I think I have done it.’ 

She came forward, and sitting down on the stool 
at her aunt’s feet, leaned her head back caressingly 
on her lap. 

‘ I want you to comfort me by telling me that you 
are sure I am going to do the right thing, for when 
Lord Calderon asks me to marry him I have finally 
decided to accejit the offer,’ 

THE END. 


A OHAT ABOUT G-OLF. 


One only thonglifc can enter every head : 

The thought of golf, to wit — and that engages 
Men of all sizes, tempers, rank, and ages. 

The root — the primxm mohilc— of all, 

The epidemic of the cluh and ball ; 

The work by day, the source of dreams by night,- 
The never-failing fountain of delight. 

HE reader will be disappointed if he 
expects to get hints in this article 
on how to jflay the fascinating game. 
The novice cannot do better than con- 
sult some of the books written there- 
on by professionals and amateurs, 
and, in addition, go to some secluded green, ‘far 
from the madding crowd,’ take lessons from a com- 
petent professional, and try to adopt a good style ; 
remembering, too, that golf is played with the head 
as well as the hands. The result of last year’s amateur 
championship goes far to show what hope there is 
for men who take up the game in mature years. 

Innumerable tales are told about golf and golfers ; 
but one of the latest may be interesting. A man was 
heard to ask at a book-shoj) for Low’s Memoir of 
Freddy Tcdt. The assistant said they were sold out, 
but would TJie History of John Ball, by Morris, do ? 


A well-known golfer and Member of Parliament 
said lately in a speech, ‘ The essence of goK is the 
friendliness, the geniality, and the hospitality con- 
nected with it.’ How true this is ! Golf might 
weU pose as a rival to Christian Science ,* it brings 
about a feeling of peace and goodwill towards men, 
and creates what last year’s Gifford Lecturer, Pro- 
fessor W. James, would call a religion of healthy- 
mindedness, and that is really the summum hanum 
of life. Then, as a cure to the ills that flesh is 
su 2 )i)osed to be heir to, there is no better panacea. 
Even Mark Twain and Mrs Eddy would admit that 
instead of a course of, say, Beecham’s, Carter’s, or 
Williams’s pills, a veterinary dose in the form of 
balls — let it be Silvertovm or Haskell make — would 
be a vast improvement to the bodily state. As for 
the s];)iritual, one cannot be so sure, if we are to 
]3lace any credence in what the late William Black, 
referring to the ‘royal and ancient game,’ says in 
a letter to a friend : ‘ Has it been introduced to 
America? It is a noble pastime, though rather, 
conducive to profane swearing. It is making rapid 
headway in England ; becoming a popular craze, 
indeed.’ This was written in 1891. What strides 
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tlie game has made since then, both at home and 
abroad ! Well, one may occasionally hear ancient 
mythological phrases issuing from bunkers and such- 
like places ; but it is the exception, not the rule, 
and the blame cannot be entirely laid on golf. If, 
when at Musselburgh near Edinburgh, jmu are un- 
fortunate enough to get into a classical spot like 
‘ Band 3^,’ or worse — for at St Andrews a lower region 
is found — there is some excuse for the use of classic 
language suitable to the occasion and surroundings. 

There is no better ph3’’sical exercise for old and 
young, and man}^ elderly men testify to its pro- 
longing their da3"s, which leads one to think that 
golf is well termed ancient, and that some of the 
Old Testament patriarchs must have enjo3md a game 
on the quiet among the sand-dunes of the desert ; 
and, altliough no fossil balls have been found, we 
have at least one biblical report of a man lying dead 
after a bad lie. 

According to the records of an English club, we 
find that some seventeen 3^ears ago golf was first 
started there under the heading of a Quoit and 
Golf Club— we presume the}’’ did not play quoits on 
the putting-greens. Clubs were provided for the 
general use of members, and a stable was rented 
for storage of these aj)pliances. Handicaps actually 
ranged up to eighty, and at one meeting a motion 
was passed that no allowance exceed fifty strokes. 
Think of that, 0 ye duffers 1 That club now pos- 
sesses a fine pavilion and a large membership; and 
the handicap limit is eighteen. 

In some parts of the British Isles, however, golf 
is still a fairly savage game. Last season the writer 
purchased a fortnightly ticket for a golf-course, on 
which was printed, ‘ A few sets of iron clubs to be 
lent free.^ The only saving clause to this was the 
intimation on the tee-boxes, ^Please replace all 
divots.^ A story goes there that a player asked 
his caddie where his ball was, and when informed 
it was in the hole, called for his niashie. Report 
telleth not the result ; but we feel inclined to quote 
HucUbraSj slightly varied : 

Alas, what perils do environ 

The man who meddles with an iron/ 

Taylor, in his recent and most interesting book 
on golf, dreads the want of space in the future as 
likely to curtail the playing of golf ; but there need 
be no fear of that so long as more rent can be got 
for ground for golfing than for farming purposes. 
Many landlords who have let land for links also 
derive increased revenue thereby because of the 
demand for the adjoining land as building-sites. 

There is truth in what Taylor says in regard to 
golf being likely to prove the salvation of Ireland. 
There is suitable ground in abundance, and the 
climatic conditions are such as to render the greens 
more adaptable to the game than those in any other 
part of the world. We hope ere long to see the 
open and amateur championships played there in 
turn, as would only be fair to the golfing brethren 
of Quid Ireland. Then, not only would the country 
benefit from the spread of the game, but Irish 


Members of Parliament, whom a recent writer in 
the Fortnightly describes as ‘ inipossible,^ would, 
under the genial infiuence of the sj)ort, be ren- 
dered ‘possible^ and develop a more friendly feeling 
for the ‘ Bogey Man ’ of whom Punch spoke, in the 
old days : 

An Irish Secretary known to fame, 

Golf our, Ijmx-eyed, pursues his favouiite game. 

We trust that the new Lord-Lieutenant, who is 
also a keen golfer, will do much to increase its 
popularity in the Emerald Isle. 

There seems to be no doubt now that the new 
rubber-cored ball will oust the old ‘ gutta ; ’ it is 
only a question of time and price. Competent men 
say that the Haskell ball can be produced and sold 
for one-and-six at a profit, so we may expect soon 
to see a good rubber-cored ball on the market at a 
shilling. One advantage of this ball that seems to 
have been overlooked is that when any one happens 
to get struck the effect is not nearly so severe as 
with the solid ‘ gutta. ^ It will also enable the golfer 
to rival the angler with his fish-stories. Already 
we have the tale of a Haskell driven off the line 
going in at the door of a house, upstairs, out of a 
window, and then being found lying well for next 
stroke. But, joking apart, although it may make 
some strokes easier, you can top, funk, and miss just 
the same, so that it does not alter the glorious uncer- 
tainty of the game, which is one of its chief charms. 

The large increase of late years in the popularity 
of golf points to its being a strong lever to the 
millennium ; and no doubt had Sir Thomas More 
been a golfer the game would have had its place in 
his programme, and a golf-course would have been 
found on the coast of his utopian island. There is 
something about golf that acts as a kind of free- 
masonry and a strong link to the bond of common 
brotherhood all over the world. In many places a 
bundle of golf-clubs will be found ample introduc- 
tion — better than the proverbial letter; and not a 
few lasting friendships are made thereby, to say 
nothing of the many matrimonial matches evolved 
through meetings on the golf-links. 

Many a ‘ knickerbockered swiper,’ as Kipling 
might, call him, has died bravely doing his duty in 
our recent war. Scotland’s finest golfer went, to 
return no more. ‘Oh, what a wealth of memory 
in that one word Tait ! ’ 

Going into the regions of ‘what might have 
been : ’ had Thomas Carlyle, in addition to taking 
unto himself a wife from East Lothian, wedded 
himself to golf on some of its classic links, would 
the dyspejDtic tone have tinged his life and writ- 
ings ? We trow not. Had Schopenhauer only 
been a golfer, where would his pessimism have 
been? A recent article in a contemporary maga- 
zine infers that we are losing ground to Germany 
by wasting the hours from four- thirty till dark 
at golf; but we say, better golf for health than 
beer and bowls for wealth. Who can tell how 
many political problems are solved by our golfing 
Members of Parliament on the links, in addition to 
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fresli vigour and healtli stored up on the breezy 
downs to help them through an arduous session? 

From a commercial standpoint golf attains a 
high position. Many seaside and inland resorts 
owe most of their prosperity to the game. To 
quote from the Scotsman on Dornoch light railway : 
‘ Though much of the land in the neighbourhood is 
rich, yet the prosperity of Dornoch nowadays de- 
pends on the links ; and so long as j^eoj^le require 
such recreation as can be got from them, and in the 
salt-water, with its sandy, shelving shore, so long 
will Dornoch continue to be prosperous.- Eailways 
and hotels — in fact, trade all round — directly and 
indirectl}" benefit largely from golf. In Scotland, 
being a national game, it is played to a fairly large 
extent by artisans, working-men, &c., and it would 
be well if steps were taken in England and Ireland 
to popularise it among those classes. This might 
be an excellent way to get fresh recruits for the 


professional ranks, for as a rule a better stamp of 
man could be got than from the caddie class, who 
are in maii)^ places overpaid, especially in Scotland, 
and are s]Doilt and lazy. 

Ere long our American and Colonial cousins will 
be. sending golf -teams to this country, as Australia 
does in cricket. Thus golf will found another bond 
of union to the English-speaking race. We ques- 
tion very much if any other game does such an 
amount of unmixed good. To quote Eobert Burns 
with slight alteration : 

Then let ns pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a’ that, 

The game of golf o’er a’ the earth 
Shall bear the gree, an’ a’ that. 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that. 

It’s coming yet for a’ that. 

That man to man the world o’er 
Shall golfers be for a’ that. 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


TRANSPLANTING TREES. 

HE transplanting of large trees is such 
a difficult matter under ordinary 
conditions that it is seldom at- 
tempted, and we have constantly 
• the mortification of seeing noble 
trees ruthlessly cut down if the}' 
happen to be in the way of building operations. 
But by employing the method invented by Mr 
J. A. Wilkins, as described in a recent issue of the 
Scientijic American^ the work is wonderfully sinqdi- 
fied, and, what is more, it can be carried out in the 
summer-time when the tree is in full foliage. The 
first operation is to thoroughly soften the ground 
round about the roots by means of water. Then, 
uj)on a measured circular line round the foot of 
the tree, curved shovels are driven into the earth 
in such a way that their points meet beneath the 
centre of the root. These shovels are now firmly 
bound together by cross-bars to a steel platform 
surrounding the tree, and the entire mass — the 
tree now resting in a kind of steel basket formed 
by the shovels — is raised from the ground, and 
removed to any spot previously dug out for its 
reception. When the root has been lowered into 
the new cavity, the earth is filled in and trami^led 
round about the ‘basket,’ and finally, when all is 
firm, the curved shovels which form the basket are 
withdrawn from the earth. 

TABLE CRICKET. 

Just as lawn tennis has invaded the dinner- table 
under the name of ‘ ping-pong,’ the game of cricket 
is now on the point of throwing off its usual out- 
door aspect, and is to become a solace to enthusiasts 
upon the domestic mahogany. Many attemj)ts have 
been made to thus transplant the national game ; 
but all seem to have failed until Dr W. G. Grace 


attempted- to solve the difficulties. An exhibition 
was recently given in London, in which the veteran 
cricketer took part, which had for its object the 
presentment of cricket as a game for the table. A 
spring and slide is used by the bowler to aid him 
in hitting the wicket, and it is said that by use 
of these devices a competent player can vary his 
pace and length with considerable accuracy. Small 
nets are placed in the usual positions occupied by 
fielders in the outdoor game, and if the ball lodges 
therein the batsman is ‘out.’ The score of each 
stroke is determined by posts placed around the 
field of play. 

SOLID OIL-COLOURS. 

When it was first announced that M. Eaffaelli 
had attempted to revolutionise the art of oil-paint- 
ing by tlie introduction of sticks of paint in lieu 
of the collapsible tubes which have so long been 
employed, using these sticks as crayons and dis- 
• continuing the use of brushes, we exjDressed a 
doubt Avhether such a sweeping change would 
commend itself to artists generally. We are now 
able to quote the opinion of a well-knomi artist 
and art critic, Mr Harry Quilter, who is not a 
stranger to the readers of this Journal. Writing in 
the Westminster Gazette^ he tells of his experiences 
with the new colours, and we will do our best to 
impartially condense his remarks. Although it is 
said that no medium is necessary in dealing with 
solid colours, turpentine is recommended for the 
purpose of blending the tints, and such blending 
must be done with a brush. Although, it is said, 
no palette is required, a very S2:)acious box must 
be carried by the landscape artist to hold his 
seventy sticks of colour. Every colour-stick has 
to be examined and shaped to a point before use, 
and the colour must be blended on the canvas by 
the finger or brush. Although a great variety of 
colour-sticks is made, far more will be required by 
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an artist; with a few tubes, on the other hand, he 
can compound twenty thousand tints if he wants 
them. The new colours are not so brilliant as the 
old, and they are very slow in drjdng. Much more 
time would be lost in searching for a particular 
stick among a number than would be occupied in 
compounding the tint required in the old way — on 
the palette. The cost of the colours is about five 
pounds for a moderate number of sticks — far more 
than the outlay for tubes. The greatest objection 
to the proposed change of procedure conies last. 
Supposing the advantages claimed for the new 
method to be well founded, ^ every painter in the 
world will have to relearn his business and remodel 
his practice.’ 

FUEL BY PIPE. 

It is not only for the use of steam- vessels that 
liquid fuel is now in request. It is used to such 
an extent in the oil-bearing regions of America, 
in both factories and private houses, that a 
scheme is on foot to supply it to both by means 
of pipes, in the same way that water and gas 
are at present carried to consumers. According 
to report, says Gassien^s Magazine^ an offer has 
been made for a certain city waterwork with a 
view to closing it for water purposes and re- 
opening it for the oil business. A reservoir, 
holding twenty million gallons, will be turned 
into an oil- tank; and from this the mains will 
carry oil at a minimum cost to consumers, the 
amount used being checked by meter. The oil 
will be pumped into the reservoir, but vdll find 
its way by gravity to various points in the city. 
We presume that the inhabitants of the city, the 
locality of which is not stated, have found a new 
source of water-supply, for otherwise it would 
seem more feasible to build new works for oil 
distribution and leave the waterwork untouched. 

EAILWAY-CARRIAGE DOORS. 

Of recent years the convenient practice has been 
established of j)lacing a handle on the inside of 
railway- carriage doors so that they can be easily 
opened without the necessity of letting dovui the 
glass window ; but this is not an unmixed blessing 
to travellers, and several accidents have occurred 
through the facility with which a door can thus be 
opened. Only a few weeks ago a passenger in a 
corridor-carriage stepped out into the open air 
and was killed, the poor fellow forgetting that the 
corridor was on the other side of the vehicle. A 
useful note of caution was struck by Professor 
Oliver Lodge in a letter to the Times, He pointed 
out that of the two doors of a carriage in rapid 
motion one is safe and the other dangerous. The 
door on the left with the hinge forward can be 
opened with impunity ; but the door on the right, 
with the latch forward, directly it is opened is laid 
hold of by a hurricane of wind, and the opener is 
in grave danger of being pulled out upon the line. 
‘If,’ he writes, ‘the door is six feet by three, and 
if the wind exerts an average pressure of twenty 


pounds to the square foot, the force on the open 
door is three hundredweight.’ 

FIRE PREVENTI02I. 

In connection wuth the Eire Exhibition which 
will open in July at Earl’s Court, London, there 
is to be formed a Eire Prevention Congress, with 
the Duke of Cambridge as president. The primary 
objects of this international congress are to discuss 
the practice of building construction and the appli- 
cation of building materials ; to consider the equip- 
ment of buildings in relation to the application of 
electric power and electric light ; to discuss the 
various legislative enactments in force with regard 
to buildings, workshops, theatres, &c., respecting 
means of escape in case of fire; to consider the 
subject of insurance against fire ; and to discuss the 
systems in force in different countries, &c. The 
congress will sit for the week commencing Monday, 
6th July ; and all particulars concerning it may be 
obtained of the Secretary of the British Eire Pre- 
vention Committee, 1 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 

BRICKLAYING-ilACHIITE. 

Machinery has been applied to most processes 
which were formerly carried out by hand-labour; 
but the art of bricklaying has hitherto remained 
one of those handicrafts with which inventors 
have not meddled. The trowel and mortar-board 
are used as they have been for thousands of 
years in the laying of bricks; but now a great 
change is indicated in the production of a brick- 
laying-machine, the invention of Mr J. H. Knight, 
of Earnham, which is the outcome of many years’ 
experimental work. This machine will, with the 
heljD of two men and a boy to feed it, lay from four 
to six hundred bricks per hour ; in other words, it 
will do the work of six or seven skilled bricklayers. 
The machine as at present made is suited for all 
straightforward bricklaying, such as the building 
of factories, cottages, and walls generally ; and, as 
considerable pressure is applied to each brick, the 
mortar is compressed, and forced into the interstices 
of the baked clay in a more thorough way than is 
possible by hand. 

EGG PRESERVATION. 

Last December we published in these columns a 
method of preserving eggs by steeping them in a 
solution of sodic silicate (water-glass), and the 
number of letters which we subsequently received 
asking for more detailed information testified to 
the wide interest taken in the subject. Some have 
complained that the system, although effectual, 
causes the egg to crack open during boiling ; and 
a correspondent of the Standard points out that 
this accident, doubtless due to the expansion, of 
the air by heat, may be obviated by piercing the 
egg-shell with three or four pinholes. The same 
correspondent states his conviction that the water- 
glass method of preservation is a great success, and 
he estimates that no fewer than eight million eggs 
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were preserved in this manner during the past year. 
He, however, does not state the means whereby he 
arrives at this estimate. 

BURST BOILERS. 

It is ver}’' difficult to kill a pojmlar error, and 
even in these days of compulsory education we find 
mistakes repeated again'' and again about common 
things. Sir Frederick Bramwell has recently, in 
a letter to the Times, done his best to dispose of 
one of these hardy annuals. He points to a recent 
instance in which it was reported of a sinking 
steam-tug that 'as the ship went down the boiler 
blew np,' and rightly remarks that the statement 
has become 'common form’ in describing such 
disasters. He then goes on to show that access of 
cold water to the outside of a boiler would result 
in a decrease, not an increase, of pressure. Wliat 
probably happens is that the water, getting into the 
fire-boxes, which contain several hundredweight of 
incandescent fuel, at once produces clouds of atmo- 
spheric steam 5 while at the same time, perhaps, 
the boiler is wrenched away from its supports by 
the heeling over of the vessel, and the steam-pipes 
become detached at some of their joints, thus adding 
to the cloud of vapour. That a boiler can burst 
under such conditions is, in the opinion of this 
eminent engineer, impossible. 

NEW TURBINE STEA:MER. 

The new steamer which is in course of construc- 
tion by Messrs Denny Brothers for service between 
Newhaven and Dieppe will be propelled by Parson’s 
steam turbines. Steam will be generated by four 
tubular boilers at a pressure of one hundred and 
fifty pounds. The vessel wiU have two funnels and 
two masts, and 'will be fitted with a promenade-deck, 
smoking-saloon, and every other convenience to add 
to the comfort of the passengers. The length of the 
new vessel is two hundred and eighty-two feet, with 
a beam of thirty-four feet. 

WIRELESS MESSAGES ON RAILWAYS. 

The time seems to be not far distant when the 
traveller by land or sea will never be out of touch 
with his friends. We have already seen what 
triumphs Marconi has achieved in telegraphing from 
ship to ship or from ship to land. The same wire- 
less system has recently been tried on the Grand 
Trunk Eailway of America, wdiere a train moving at 
fifty miles an hour was kept in constant communica- 
tion with a station some miles distant. This success 
indicates yet another method of providing for the 
safety of the travelling public. The a]Dparatus 
employed was comparatively , simple. Of course a 
vertical vdre from the top of the carriages would 
have been impossible, so that the receiving apparatus 
had to be arranged horizontally. The coherer used 
consisted of the usual tube containing nickel and 
silvery particles; but it could not be set to its 
maximum sensitiveness because displacement by the 
vibration of the train had to be taken into considera- 


tion. Despite this difficulty, the signals received 
were clear enough to be readily understood. It is 
not difficult to call to mind certain railway disasters 
in the past which might have been averted had tliis 
method of communication with a moving train been 
available at the time. 

THE WHALE-FISHERY. 


'biamonb in the sky.’ 

An interesting piece of news lately came from 
America regarding a meteorite which had been 
found at Arizona. In the centre of this 'sky-stone’ 
wns discovered a veritable diamond, as perfect in 
form as any afforded by the famous Kimberley 
mine. This diamond, it is said, has been placed 
in the Museum of Natural History at New York. 
Sir Edwin Arnold has made this discovery the text 
of one of those instructive and entertaining articles 
wliich we have all learnt to look for from his facile 
pen. In that article he remarks upon the usual 
constituents of meteorites, and adds : ' But never, 
to my knowledge, was a diamond reported.’ If an 
actual diamond has never been found in one of 
these visitants from space, something very nearly 
approaching it was discovered in a stone which fell 
in September 1866 in south-eastern Eussia, and a 
report of the matter was sent at the time to the 
French Academy of Sciences. Carbon was found 
as carbonado, or black diamond, the hardest material 
known, which is now extensively emxffoyed for 
drilEng rocks previous to blasting, and for similar 
purposes. The occurrence of the more highly prized 
translucent variety of carbon in a meteorite is, 


Mr Thomas Southwell, in commenting upon a 
paragraph which recently appeared in these columns, 
'Modern Wlialing,’ has kindly furnished us with 
several interesting particulars of the industry. He 
points out that the ' right ’ whale, although getting 
scarce, is still found in Davis Strait, that the value 
of the whalebone has risen to the enormous sum of 
two thousand five hundred pounds per ton, and that 
the same method of capture is employed as that 
which has been in vogue for many centuries. It is 
a timid animal, and pursuit with a steamer would 
quickly frighten it away, for the vibration of a 
screw propeller would become audible to it at a 
great distance. The ' fin ’ whale, on the other hand, 
is bold and possessed of much curiosity, and is far 
too dangerous to attack from open boats. It could 
only be effectively killed by means of the explosive 
missile described in our paragraph. This industry 
was initiated by Captain Svend Foyn in 1865, and 
has since attained considerable magnitude. The 
whalebone of this species is short and brittle, and 
the quantity of blubber is not so great as that 
yielded by the 'right’ whale. Our correspondent 
mentions that a gi'eat increase of seals is reported 
on the north coast of Finmarken, and partly to this 
cause is attributed the failure of the vdnter fishing 
in those regions. Official investigations on the 
subject are now being made. 
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therefore, not quite' such' an extraordinary event as 
some Viould suqip.ose. 

AUTOMATIC SIGNALLING. 

. Another advance in railway worlving is. indicated 
hy a new method of signalling which .has recently 
heeii successfully tried on the Great Central Bail way. 
It is knovm as the ‘ Miller s^^stem,’ and the principal 
advantages claimed for it are that' the signals' are 
not hidden hy foggy weather, that they are automatic 
in action, and that they are immediately under the 
eye of the driver on the engine itself. We cannot 
here describe without diagrams the working parts of 
this noteworthy invention ; but we can explain Avhat 
it does. ■ Immediately before the eyes of the engine- 
driver are two small electric lamps, the one red and 
the other white. So long as two sections of .the line 
ahead are clear, the white light shows; but if there 
be an obstructipn in^ frpnt -. of the train - on these 
sections the white .light goes out and the red one 
shines. For ordinary, straightforward running the 
‘Miller system’ seems.to.be admirable, and there is 
no doubt that in doing awa3’'with semaphores, signal- 
cabins,: and,, men, a great saving would be effected. 
But at -junctions and other places Avhere constant 
shunting operations are carried on it could hardly 
supersede ^Dresent arrangements. 

TOBACCO INHALING IN INDIA. 

In connection with - our article, ‘ Confessions of a 
Cigarette-Smoker,’ in. the January Gliambers, sax old 
Anglo-Indian sends this extract from A Summer 
Ramble -m the Himalayas^ a travel-book publishe.d 
by Hurs.t & Blackett in 1860: ‘ On reaching a little 
rivulet, at the foot-, of the steep hill we; had come 
down, I halted to rest a little, and the men had a 
smoke out of a rather primitive pipe. With a small 
stick they made a hole in the ground some inches 
deep, Av-idening it a little at the top. A span from 
tliis they made another, slanting to the bottom of 
the first. Into the former the}’- dropped a small 
ball of ^ grass rolled up, and OA^er it the tobacco. 
Putting, their closed hand OA-er the orifice -of- the 
other, they inhaled the smoke through it. What 
AJ^arious methods are pursued in imbibing the nar- 
cotic AA'ped ! This I found to be universal in the 
hills AAdien no hookah Avas at hand; but generally 
a small hollow reed, to sein^e as a pipe-stem, is 
inserted in un upright position in the mouth of the 
slanting hole.; If the ground will not admit of a 
pipe of = this kind being made, a leaf from the 
nearest tree, is . rolled , up • like a sugar-paj)er, the 
little ball pf grass and r the tobacco dropped in, and 
the smoke 'inhaled. .. tlu'ough - one . side of the closed 
hand, the leaf .being .held in the other. This 
method.;, never seemed to :giye. the amount of satis- 
faction;^ pipe in the. ground or -the hookah did; 
and, on .-inquiring the reason, I Avas told the smoke 
came out very hot. The hBhuen -smoke something 
like the Spaniards, seldom-., taking -more -than a 
single Ayhiff at a tinie, so that one pipe of. tobacco 
serves half-a-dozen smokers. - After a feAv pre- 


liminaiy draAA^s, one hearty pull, is taken, the. smoke- 
being inhaled., th.roiigh... the. lungs, and thevpipe is 
then j)assed to the next individual. During/ inyr 
travels I several times remarked this manner of 
smoking to have an 'extraordinaf}^ effect, and the 
first time I-.AA^as someAvhat alarmed' for,: the: conse- 
quences.. A man after taking a hearty pull. at his 
hookah Avas seized Avith a violent trembling, as if in- 
a paralytic fit, and gradually sank to the ground, 
totally deAmid of consciousness, AAdiile his .face and- 
muscles seemed to denote a state of intense suffer- 
ing. This lasted seA^eral seconds — in sonie .ca.ses .it 
continued several minutes — Avhen he sloAvdy- re- 
coA^ered, to be soundly rated b}^ his companions. 
He had been too greedy, and had taken too much 
smoke into, his lungs, Avhich, if the tobacco is , at all 
strong, has alAA^ays this effect ; and lAA-as told, of one 
man AAdio, Avhile sitting b}-- the' fire, and unfortunately 
alone, fell into it AAdiile in this s.tate:.of insensibility- 
after smoking, and before he recovered sufficiently 
to get out Avas burnt so badly that, he died shortly, 
from the effects. Wilson, AAdio; often; smokes in the: 
jmkari . fashion, ■ told me he had once- or tAAuce un-. 
AAUttingly taken too, hard, a ;pull,.and described the 
sensation. At ; first a .niiinbness: is . felt in the hands 
and fingers, the breathing is suspended, a feeling of 
sinking and giddiness -cpmes :.on, AA^hich, if sufFicient- 
smoke has been inhaled, subsides into perfect, in-; 
sensibilit}^ On recovering, an icy chill and creep- 
ing of the flesh is felt through out the frame, and it 
is seAwal minutes -before perfect consciousness and 
use of all the faculties is restored.’ 


SONG-. 

The summer may be splendid, 

The autumn richly grand ; 

But youth in them is ended, 

And age is near at hand. 

And so I ’ra ; for the season 
^Vhen promises grow thick, 

When hope requires no reason, 

And. all sweet . things are quick. 

Gii^e me from March till May time, 

When fearless joys unfold ; 

Give me the flush ere daytime. 

The gleam before the gold. 

For April, even after 
The heaviest of years, 

Delights me Avith her laughter 
And Avins me Avith her tears. 

J. J. Bell. 
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THE NINTH WAVE. 

By AIauk Strange. 

IN TWO PARTS. — PART L 

noticed the village maiden’s rosy blush and down- 
cast eye as the strapping young sailor, dressed in 
his Sunday best, escorted his chosen one past the 
cottage gate on holidays. She knew, and watched 
with s^’inpathetic interest, the devious paths by 
which the lads sought to gain the good opinion of 
the favoured lasses ; and yet, though her own heart 
yearned for Love, though her home was ready for 
him, and decorated, metaphorically, with a triumphal 
arch of ‘ Welcome,’ Love never came to Jane Strong. 
True that Martha loved her mistress; but with a 
half-gi’udging and half-repressed adoration, a fierce 
overbearingness, and an inordinate jealousy. True 
that Trip, the half-bred dachshund — whom Jane 
had rescued from the ignominious fate which often 
attends mongrel puppies in' early youth at the 
hands of the groom at the great house a mile 
away — idolised her, and gazed into her face udth 
kindly red-brown e^'es which told her that she 
was the acme of all womanly perfection. Still Jane 
was not satisfied. Deep down in her nature was 
the longing to feel that there was some one whose 
one thought was of her, whose heart beat in harmony 
with her ovti, and was filled with her image. 

Often, when the waves beat upon the clifis and 
the wind howled and shook the windows of the 
cottage in maddened fury, Jane would lie awake 
at night listening, counting the breakers as they 
roared in with rhythmical monotony— the ninth 
seeming with strange persistence to outstrip and 
overlap its fellows — and fancy that a lover was borne 
towards her on the bosom of that wild ocean. She 
would imagine the anguish of watching, the ecstasy 
of rejoicing, as his ship neared the land, and picture 
her glad welcome to him, and hear, above the 
raging of the storm, the magic words ‘ My darling ’ 
whispered in her ear. 

Thus the waking dream would pass, and she 
would blush in the darkness, and angrily tell her- 
self that she was a silly old maid who had never 
had a lover, and never would ; and try to turn her 
No. 279 .— Yol: YI. {All Bights Reserved,'] April 4, 1903. 


ANE STEONG was no typical heroine 
of romance : she was forty% and 
she was plain. Her father she had 
never remembered. Her mother, a 
saddened, prematurely aged woman, 
had died twenty^ years before, leaving 
Jane an income sufficient for her needs, if economi- 
cally managed, and commending her to the care of 
Martha Crane, a servant who had proved herself 
faithful and devoted to both mother and daughter 
since her childhood. Y’^lien Death’s pale wings 
overshadowed the mother, and the dark valley was 
opening before her, Martha had solemnly promised 
to watch over Miss Jane, and never to leave her. 
This promise she had rigidly kept ; and now, when, 
at forty years of age, the silver threads were multi- 
plying in Jane’s brown hair, Jane herself was almost 
as a child under the devoted but somewhat stern 
rule of her hench woman. 

Ear from crowded city or noisy railway, where 
the broad waves of the Atlantic lapped against the 
steep cliffs or lashed them in impotent fury, Jane’s 
little cottage, which nestled in a sheltered nook, 
screened by an arm of jutting crag from the full 
force of the gale, acted as a trap for any unwary 
sunbeams which passed, and, liking the look of 
the little garden and its owner’s kind and peaceful 
face, took up their abode among her carnations 
and marigolds, kissing the way^ward nasturtiums 
that clambered in insolent splendour over the 
old-fashioned trellised porch. 

Born and bred as she had been in this out-of-the- 
way" little fishing village — with no nearer neighbours 
than the few x^rimitive shopkeepers in the steej) 
High Street, and little society beyond that of the 
: rector’s and doctor’s families — there was not much in 
Jane Strong’s surroundings conducive to romance; 
and yet Jane was romantic. Though Love had never 
come her way’-, she was ever on the watch for him. 
She had seen his arrows strike the hearts of the 
brown-skinned, barefooted fisher-lasses; she had 
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thonglits to old Mrs Sands, wlio was dying, and to 
whom she must take beef-tea on the morrow; or 
to her forthcoming Sunday-school lesson and the 
'vdcar’s last sermon. 

Jane was a trul}^ religious woman, with that 
simple and child-like faith which carries comdction 
much farther than the ablest of controversy or argu- 
ment ; that faith which manifests itself in a life 
spent for the good of others, and a heart, ‘at leisure 
from itself, to soothe and S5mi2Dathise ; ’ but she 
was a ver}^ sh}^ one. Almost too humble-minded, 
she would visit the poor and destitute, tend the 
sick with gentle hand, cheer and help them to 
health and cleanliness, and yet not feel herself com- 
petent to speak much on religious topics. Feeling 
herself unworthy and a sinner, she did not feel 
Justified in preaching to those who might be, she 
considered, less in need of grace than herself. Yet 
when Polly Matthews lay dying, with her week- 
old infant beside her, weary of her short life of 
sorrow, it was Jane Strong’s hand that grasped 
that of the dying girl with firm and encouraging 
clasp ; it Avas Jane’s A^oice that softl}^ AAdiispered in 
the penitent’s ear the One Name that could alone 
bring comfort and salA^ation; but none knew of 
these things save Jane herself and the girl Avho 
carried the AA^ords Avith her to her graA^e. 

The big house aa'Us seldom occupied; but lately 
the widoAved proprietor had occasionally run down 
to it for a breath of the sea-breezes. Jane had neA^'er 
spoken to her, and knew A^ery little about her ; but 
she had seen the smart carriage and prancing grays 
flash through the little High Street, Avith the gaily 
dressed owner surrounded by kindred sj)irits, and 
leaAung in its track an indefinable sense of luxury, 
wealth, and laughter; and Jane Avould go home and 
ponder for a Avhile on the contrast between her 
simple, unsophisticated life and that of this AA^oman, 
who appeared in a meteoric flash, dazzling the eyes 
of the country-folk, and vanished again as suddenly 
from an uncongenial sphere. 

Jane had sounded Martha occasionally about the 
uddoAV, but did not ]3ress her questions, as she had 
had occasion to reprove her hencliAVoman for gossip- 
ing. Martha’s replies had been uncomiDroniising 
and abstruse, and adorned by the sniff Avhich Jane 
had learnt to look upon as a danger-signal. ‘ JVicloiv, 
indeed ! It Avas just as Avell to call herself a AvidoAA^ 
Tliere Avas them as could teU strange things if they 
Avonld. Eich? Ay, the wicked flourished like a 
green bay-tree, and honest folk might starA^e ; ’ and 
with these ambiguous remarks the AA^orthy hand- 
maiden had shut her mouth Avith a decided snap, 
determined, as a just revenge for former lectures, 
to keep her most fascinating tit-bits of information 
to herself. Jane’s kindly nature Avas too full of 
that charity Avhich ‘believeth all things’ to pay 
much heed to village tattling. The OAvner of the 
great house might be gay and Avorldly, and might 
not conform in all respects Avith her ideas of pro- 
priety ; but as for more than that — Avell, it was no 
business of hers ; and who AA^as she that she sliould 


judge her felloAvs? Then she Avould call Trip to 
accompany her on some errand of mercy, Avhich he 
did Avith a marked sense of disapproA’al at the AAmn- 
ton Avaste of good beef -tea upon tliankless cottagers 1 

Then there came a day — one to be remembered 
Avhile Jane lived — Avhen the sky AA^as OAmrcast Avith 
a sable pall ; Avhen the sea was of an angry, leaden 
gray, heaving Auciously Avith evil intent, and Jane 
stood upon the cliff AAmtching the fishing-smacks 
making for the nearest port, and the fislier-folk 
draAAung up their boats on the shore and taking 
their nets up to the village for repairs till the 
coming storm should haAm spent itself. 

The gulls screamed Avitli uncanny shrillness as 
they hoA^ered close to her feet, floating unconcernedly 
OAmr the head of the indignant Trip, Avho danced 
along the grassy edge, Avith large ears flapping, 
and barked impotent threats for their destruction 1 
Later, the storm broke and raged, and the villagers 
prayed for those at sea. By night it had increased 
tenfold, and the lightning flashed along the foam- 
beaten cliffs, and lit up Avith viAud distinctness the 
pale, startled faces of Jane and Martha as they 
sat together for company in the cottage parlour. 
Suddenly another sound aa^s heard above the fury 
of the storm, and Martha started to her feet, and 
threAV back the shutters of the AvindoAV that faced 
the sea. ‘Lord save us, Miss Jane,’ she cried, ‘it’s 
a ship’s gun ! ’ Jane was at her side in a moment, 
just as the sound of distress was repeated, and an 
answering signal resounded from the little coast- 
guard station. 

‘ Heaven help them, Martha ! ’ she cried. ‘ They 

must be making for B , and the storm is driving 

them in upon the rocks.’ 

For a few minutes the tAvo women stood spell- 
bound at the AvindoAv, straining their eyes into the 
darkness. MeanAvhile lights began to move doAAui 
the rocky path that led from the coastguard station 
to the beach below, noAV appearing, noAv flickering 
out of sight, and ever and anon an orange-coloured 
rocket Avould shoot upAvards from the distressed 
ship and then melt into the darkness. 

Then Jane spoke. ‘We must go doAvn to the 
beach. Get some brandy,’ she said as she Avent 
into the hall and put on a mackintosh cloak. 

Martha’s A^oice rose in ^^rotest, Ausions of pneumonia 
and bronchitis arising Avith alarming distinctness; 
but Jane’s ‘ There may be women and children on 
board — there is AA^ork for us to do,’ and a light of 
determination in her eyes, quelled the servant’s 
torrent of remonstrance, and she succumbed Avith a 
mumbled soliloquy about ‘ Avomen only being in the 
way,’ and foUoAved her mistress. 

After stopping for a moment to induce Trip to 
alloAv himself to be shut into the parlour, AAdiich 
took persuasion, as he had A^ery strong ideas about 
incarceration, they Avent out together into the storm. 
Struggling sloAvly against the A^dnd, that threatened 
eA^ery moment to carr}^ them off their feet, and 
bending doAvn against the drenching rain, they 
made their way down the steep path Avhich wound 
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irregularly to tlie beacli, the noise of the waves 
crashing against the rocks becoming more and more 
deafening in their ears. 

A wild scene of confusion reigned on the shore : 
dark figures moving to and fro, lights flashing, and 
now and then a brilliant rocket darting into the 
air, herald of the life-saving rope which might gain 
the doomed ship ere the lifeboat could reach her. 
Sometimes a sturdy figure would emerge from the 
seething foam, and, assisted by ^villing hands, sup- 
port a dripping, helpless burden in its strong arms, 
and bear it into safety. Jane and lilartha found 
plenty of work to do, the woman’s quick wit and 
gentle touch helping to relieve the injured and 
comfort the terrified. 

Backwards and forwards sped the brave little 
lifeboat, bearing back in each journey its cargo of 
well-nigh perishing humanity, who were conveyed 
up to the coastguard station, there to receive tem- 
porary attendance and shelter till they could make 
their way to the nearest seaport town. 

The boat had done its last journey, and the 
wrecked ship was settling dovm fast, hardly visible 
now among the breakers that rejoiced over it in 
cruel glee. Jane and ]\Iartha, wearied out by their 
exertions, were turning homewards with dripping 
garments and thankful hearts, accompanied by the 
village doctor, when a crested wave, more furious 
than the j^receding ones, rose, curled over in an 
abyss of blackness, and rushed up the beach almost 
to their feet. A cry rose from the lingerers on the 
shore, and a couple of lads, assisted by Dr Yance, 
seized upon something that was borne in upon the 
beach, and dragged it out of reach of the retiring 
wave just in time to prevent it from being sucked 
back into the yawning chasm. A man, or the sem- 
blance of one, crushed, bruised, and at)parently life- 
less, lay at Jane’s feet, with white, ghastly face 
upturned to the gleam of the fisherman’s lantern. 

Dr Yance was on his knees in a moment beside 
the still, helpless form, and for some time Jane’s 
anxious query remained unanswered. Presently 
he said, ‘There’s a little life left in him still, if 
we can keep it; but he has been shockingly 
knocked about, poor fellow;’ and on a stretcher 
being prepared and the injured man laid gently on 
it, he added, ‘He requires extreme care and good 
nursing. Miss Strong. I doubt if he will live if he 
only gets the makeshift hospital work at the coast- 
guard station. I think the only chance is to take 
liim to your house, at any rate till he is able to 
be moved without danger. Will you take him in?’ 

Jane nodded her consent without hesitation, and 
.slowly and painfully the little cortege made its way up 
the cliff to where the lights of the cottage gleamed 
above them. Once it was reached, it did not take 
long for Jane and Martha to make preparations, 
.and soon the sufferer was laid in Jane’s ovm little 
room, in the bed she had slept in since childhood. 
Jane stood outside the door, while Dr Yance 
examined the injuries, and directed Martha in 
the short, brusque manner that disguised but did 


not conceal his kindness of heart. Jane began to 
wonder if she had done right, and trembled at the 
sense of the responsibility she had brouglit on herself. 
She had had no time to consult Martha, and had' on 
impulse given her consent to the importation and 
installation of a stranger — a man — she, an unmarried 
woman! It was scandalously opposed to all her 
preconceived notions of propriety, and she rather 
dreaded Martha’s severe censure. Yet how could 
she help it ? It would have been inhuman to refuse. 
Dr Yance had said it was a case of life and death. 
He had not thought of the proprieties ; but then he 
was a homely, family man, and he couldn’t under- 
stand. Oil dear! how she wished she knew what 
was best to do ! 

As she stood wringing her hands in her perjilexity 
of mind, the door opened and the doctor came out. 
‘ I think he will do,’ he said reassuringly. ‘ Good 
nursing may pull him through; but he won’t be 
able to move for a good while yet. Both legs are 
broken, and the head much cut; but he is safe 
from concussion of the brain, which I feared at first. 
He has recovered consciousness, and is dropping off 
to sleep under the opiate.’ 

The tears started to Jane’s eyes. ‘Oh, poor 
fellow ! ’ she exclaimed, ‘ we must pull him tlirough. 
Martha is a splendid nurse, and I will do my best ; 
between us all we may be able to save him.’ 

Dr Yance looked at her benignly. ‘ You are a 
good woman, Jane Strong,’ he said shortly. 

Jane blushed. ‘Honsense, doctor,’ she answered 
hurriedly. ‘ Any one would have felt it their duty, 
I suppose,’ she added rather hesitatingly. ‘ It will 
mean a good long time, won’t it ? ’ 

‘ AYeeks,’ he replied, ‘ or possibly months ; and he 
may be a cripple for life. I shall be back in the 
morning, and in the meantime, if he awakes, don’t 
let him talk. Martha has her directions. Keep 
him quiet at all costs.’ 

As he was putting on his greatcoat Jane laid 
her hand on his arm. ‘I suppose it is all right,’ 
she" said slowly. ‘ Martha and I being alone, you 

know’ She stopped, growing rather red, and 

fearing he would thinlc her a fool. 

He laughed. ‘ If the good Samaritan had been a 
woman, Jane,’ he said, ‘ I doubt if the good action 
would have been less higlily commended, even had 
she been minus the chaperonage of an elderly hand- 
maid ! There are not many evil tongues in the 
village; and, if your conscience disturbs you, you 
can shift the blame on to my shoulders.’ Then he 
went out laughing. 

When, half-an-hour later, Martha joined her, with 
the information that the patient was still sleeping 
quietly, Jane put out a feeler. ‘Dr Yance doesn’t 
think it matters, Martha, our having a strange man 
in the house — we two alone, you know ’ 

Martha responded with a snort as she slapped 
down the pillows of Jane’s temporary bed in the tiny 
apartment hitherto ambiguously termed ‘the box- 
room,’ which was to be for the present her sleeping- 
chamber. ' ‘We’re neither of us so young or 
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so good-looking, Miss Jane, that folks need fasli 
themselves about us.’ 

Jane relapsed into silence, feeling snubbed, but 
somewhat comforted by the assurance of Martha’s 
aj^proval. 

Before she retired to rest Jane crept softly into 
the room — Avhere Martha, in an arm-chair, mounted 
guard over her patient — and gazed timidly into the 
face of the sleeper by the dim light of her shaded 
candle. It was not the face of a young man, rather 
of one whose first youth was left a good way behind 
on life’s road : a strong, rugged face, seamed with 
lines older than those of suffering and pain which 
his injuries had brought. Marred by the blows of 
the cruel waves, disfigured by plasters and bandages, 
it was yet an attractive face, and the face of a gentle- 
man, of one who was determined and self-reliant; 
with a touch of sternness in the firmly cut lips and 
chin, and a hint of nobility in the broad brow, now 
criss-crossed with many an ugly scar. The hair 
receding from the temples was sprinkled with gray ; 
the short brown moustache also was tinged with silver 
streaks; and as Jane watched half-fearfully the long 
dark laslies which quivered slightly under the gleam 
of her candle, she wondered what was the colour of 
the eyes that dwelt in the deep-set hollows under 


the shaggy brows, and tried to imagine what past 
sorrows had so jdainly set their seal upon the sleep- 
ing face. 

As Jane moved gently from the room Martha put 
a packet into her hand. ‘ Dr Yance said I was to 
give it to you,’ she whispered, and went back to 
her seat. 

Jane took it in silence, and when she reached her 
room examined it by the light of the fire. A leather 
letter-case with the initials ‘J. R.’ stamped on it, 
some bank-notes and loose gold, a gold hunter- 
watch, with a chain and gold locket attached, all 
folded in a silk pocket-handkerchief. Mechanically 
Jane turned the latter round between her fingers, 
examining first one corner, then another; on the 
fourth she came upon the name, written in full 
in ink, ‘ John Roscoe.’ She put the things into a 
drawer, and locked it ; but as she retired to bed the 
name rang in her head with strange persistence; 
and as she fell asleep all sorts of curious, half- 
waking dreams were woven round the shipwrecked 
stranger, the idea recurring again and again that 
the ninth wave had brought John Roscoe, and 
that by some mysterious means his life and hers 
were to be inextricably mixed, for good or ill. Then 
she called herself a fool, and slept. 


HOW WORKING-WOMEN EXIST. 

By Priscilla E. Moulder. 


ARIE CORELLI, in her book Ilie 
Murder of Delicia, has an introduc- 
tory note in which she says : ‘ There 
are countless cases among the hard- 
working millions, whom we elect to 
call the ‘‘ lower classes,” where the 
wife, working from six in the morning till ten at 
night, has to see her hard earnings snatched from 
her by her “ better ” half and sjoeiit at the public- 
house in strong drink, despite the fact that there 
is no food at home, and that innocent little children 
are starving. These instances are so frequent that 
they have almost ceased to awaken our interest, 
much less our sympathy.’ 

This picture of the life of a working-woman, 
though it is so true, has, of course, been thought 
by many to be overdrawn and too highly coloured. 
Very well, then, take the words of a man, practical 
to his finger-tips, and who was reared among work- 
ing-people : ‘Poor Mrs John Smith!’ says Robert 
Blatchford in his well-known book Merrie England^ 
‘her life is one long slavery. Cooking, cleaning, 
managing, mending, washing clothes, waiting on 
husband and children, her work is never done ; 
and, amid it all, she suffers the pains and anxieties 
of- child-bearing and the suckling of children. 
There are no servants and few workers so hard- 
wrought and so ill-paid as the wife of a British 
artisan. YHiat are her hours of labour, my trades- 
union friend ? What pleasure has she, what rest, 


what prospect?’ In these words of Mr Blatch- 
ford’s are shown a true picture of the lives of 
working- women. 

It should be noticed, however, that the ‘poor 
Mrs John Sniith’ referred to is represented as being 
the wife of an artisan, not of an ordinary labourer. 
Most of us estimate things by comparison ; and 
among the working- classes the woman ^vho marries 
a man of the rank of artisan — that is, a skilled 
workman, with his twenty-eight, thirty, thirty- 
three, or thirty-six shillings per week — is very 
lucky compared with the woman whose husband 
is a member of the great army of unskilled 
labourers. The earnings of those unfortunates 
who are called unskilled workmen do not get 
beyond twenty-four shillings per week, and very 
often only reach the level of a pound or, even 
eighteen shillings per week. If the life of Mrs 
John Smith with her mechanic — painter, joiner, 
plumber, or mason — is slavery, what is the life 
of a woman who is compelled to help her husband 
to bring in the living by going out to work, 
besides attending to household duties? The fact 
is, the life of a woman thus situated is often 
nothing more nor less than one continual round 
of drudgery. The early marriages, still sadly too 
common among working-people, make life very 
hard for the woman. Eancy a girl of seventeen 
or eighteen taking on herself the solemn duties 
and responsibilities of wifehood and motherhood, 
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in company with, a lad of twenty who possesses 
the hazy idea that ‘love in a cottage’ is the one 
needful thing for success in this world. Naturall}’’, 
the girl-wife has never known what it is to be 
a free, careless, healthy young woman. She only 
remembers herself as a girl, and then as a weary, 
toil-worn v^oman, the mother of unruly children, 
and very much given to wondering, in a vague 
sort of way, whetlier it will ever be her lot to 
sit with folded liands and watch other people 
work. If those who consider the colouring of the 
picture too sombre to be realistic, that the hard- 
ships are overstated, Avill but take the trouble to 
in\'estigate the life of a typical working- woman, 
and try to comi^rehend the fact that this kind of 
life is li\^ed by tens of thousands of women to-day, 
perhaps they will be nearer realising the truth of 
the saying that fact is stranger than fiction. 

To come from mere generalities to particulars. 
Just imagine that a young fellow elects to get 
married on a pound a week. There is the rent, 
coal, food, clothes, payment for furniture, and 
generally a sum is claimed as pocket-money by 
the husband; and all this is to come out of the 
weekly sovereign or less. The most careful house- 
wife would hardly be able to make both ends 
meet on such an allowance ; therefore, under these 
circumstances, the only remedy is for the wife to 
go out to work, and bring in a regular weekly 
wage lilve the husband. If the wife happeiis to 
have been a weaver or a factory -worker before 
her marriage, so much the better for her ; she can 
at once begin her old routine by returning to 
her work. If she has been a general servant, 
factory- work does not come so easily or pleasantly 
to her, and then she either takes in children to 
nurse, goes out charing, or washes clothes for 
others. When a wife is thus compelled to go out 
to work, the various household duties have to be 
done when she returns home at night. As regards 
meals, breakfast and dinner are carried to the 
factory or workshop in baskets or tin boxes. Tea 
is the only meal at home; and it is a anatter of 
small surprise to find that tasty dishes are often 
fancied for the one comfortable meal of the daj^ 
After tea there is washing or baking, mending or 
cleaning, and any amount of trifling duties to fit 
in between these necessary operations. If the hus- 
band is a fairly decent sort of man, he does help 
with the rougher kind of work, such as black- 
leading the grate, fetching coals in, or cleaning 
windows — more particularly just after the wed- 
ding ; and, of course, the husband who is Avorthy 
of the name continues to help as long as his wife 
is compelled to go out to "work. HowcA^'er, it is 
much to be feared that the majority of husbands 
very seldom think that their Avives need any help 
Avith household duties, even Avhen they haA^e been 
Avorking all day. As a rule, the husband’s pro- 
gramme for the evening is very simple. He returns 
home from his Avork,; gets his tea, Avashes himself, 
and then goes off to a public-house or his club, or 


else takes a long Avalk Avith a friend, leaving the 
unfortunate Avife to battle Avith the Avork as best 
she can. 

‘Ye.s,’ I fancy I hear some fair critic say, ‘no 
doubt it is all very true ; but then the Avives of 
Avorking-nien are used to this kind of life, and so 
do not mind it.’ Used to it ! Of course they 
are used to it, as eels are said to be used to 
skinning ; but it is extremely doubtful Avhether 
either Avives or eels get so used to the process as 
not to feel it. George Eliot has said : ‘ A Avoman, 
let her be as good as she may, has to put up Avith 
the life her husband makes for her.’ How true a 
quotation ! Do men realise it ? What a Avorld of 
misery they have the poAver to make for their Avives 
b3^ carelessness, neglect, unreasonable Avhims, bad 
temper, and continual fault-finding ! An anecdote 
told some time ago Avell illustrates the manner in 
Avhich some Avorking-meii treat their Avives. A 
lady had called to see a poor woman Avhose husband 
had died suddenly, and Avho, it Avas reported, had 
behaved very badl}’ to his Avife. Asked by the 
lady if her husband liad always been unkind to her, 
the Avoman burst into tears and sobbed out: ‘Xo, 
indeed ; he Avas kind enough sometimes. Only last 
Aveek my man took me out shopping, and Avhen Ave 
Avere climbing the hill coming home he looked back 
and said, “ Gome on, old draggle-tail.” ’ The ansAver, 
thougli not Avithout its humorous side, Avas terribly 
pathetic, as showing the poor Avoman’s only idea of 
the kindness received from her husband. 

HoAvever, to get back again to the original 
subject. When the young peoj)le are begimiing to 
feel settled in the married state, children generally 
arrive on the scene ; and, long before the furniture 
has been paid off, sickness comes, the Avife is com- 
pelled to stay at home, and the usual result of 
increased debt folloAvs. When the little ones are 
about a month old they are put out to nurse. 
Should there happen to be no neighbour Avho makes 
a practice of nursing young children, they are sent 
farther afield. The poor little mites are taken 
from their Avarm beds every morning before six 
o’clock, summer and Avinter alike. They are then 
led or carried through the streets in all kinds of 
Aveather, and often only lialf-aAvake. Being mainly 
brought up aAvay from home, it is only natural 
that the children do not disjfiay any remarkable 
signs of affection, fear, or respect for their parents. 
The mother is much too tired and Avorn out to 
trouble herself about exacting obedience ; and after 
a Avhile, Avhen the children begin to shoAV strong 
Avills of their oaaui, she soon gives up the unequal 
fight, and lets them ‘gang their ain gait,’ apparently 
careless as to Avhere it may lead them. The years 
go on, as years have a knack of doing, and the 
children groAV into youths and maidens. Of train- 
ing in the true sense of the Avord they have had 
little or none. They have been literally knocked 
about from pillar to post : put out to nurse Avhen 
they Avere young, sent to school and factory as 
soon as the required age Avas reached, and generally 
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alloAved to look after tliemseivesj and follow tlieir 
o^Yll inclinations, wlietlier for good or ill. The 
girls may fall into trouble or they may not ; it 
mostly depends on the kind of associates they 
are thrown amongst. The bo3^s ma}^ turn into 
gamblers or drunkards or into resjjectable citizens ; 
their careers, like those of their sisters, depend 
largely on their surroundings. Some peoj^le whom 
I have met profess to feel very shocked at the 
working-classes being so bad as they are ; but to 
those who, like m}''self, have always lived amongst 
them, the greater wonder is that they are as 
good as the}^ are. Of course the custom of early 
marriages is a veiy hard one on the parents, more 
particularly on the mother. Just as her family is 
reaching the age when some benefit might reason- 
ably be expected from them, they in their turn 
get married, and start life on their own account. 
So it goes on, generation after generation. 

We women have been taught from time imme- 
morial that the making or marring of the married 
state depends entirely on us. However, it is 
refreshing to find that men do not all endorse 
this theor}^ Lord Tenn^'Son in Loclcsley Hall sa3's, 
‘As the husband is, the wife is,’ thus placing the 
responsibilit3-, by way of a change, on the husband’s 
shoulders ; and the common opinion held by a 
large number of men in this the twentieth centur3’-, 
that if there were better wives there would be 
better husbands, can veiy properl3^ be reversed. 
It is, one would suppose, quite within the range of 
possibility that if there were better husbands there 
might in time be better wives. Surel3^ the experi- 
ment is worth3^ of a trial — at least from a mere 
woman’s point of view. 

Another practice that has a tendenc3^ to tr3^ the 
patience of working-men’s wives is this: it seems 
a general rule among the married men to keep 
for their own use a fixed sum out of their wages 
ever3’ week, whether the3^ are working fiill time 
or not. In doing this the3" never consider the 
possible wants of wives or families ; and when a 
man insists on keeping a portion of his weekly 
earnings for the sole purpose of self-indulgence 
he should not be suiq^rised if his long-suffering 
wife does occasionally fail to possess her soul in 
jDatience when she finds it more than usually diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to make both ends meet. 

There is not, j)robabty, quite that amount of 
brutalit3^ disjdayed by workiug-men towards their 
wives that there was, say, lift3^ years ago ; but 
the, newspapers still frequently record cases of 
inhuman cruelty' to wives and children ; and 
surely the ordinary hardships of a working-man’s 
wife are enough without the additional burden of 
wanton cruelty. 

The wives of the men who are continually agitat- 
ing for an eight hours’ da3^ would be onl3’’ too glad 
if some kind friend' would get them- a fourteen 
hours’ day,, for at present their working day is 
nearer sixteen hours than .eight, with but few 
holidays to break the monoton3^ 


Then, in working-class circles, when anything 
unpleasant has to be done, the duty is invariably 
imposed upon the wife. Is the rent due, and 
money scarce? The wife must tell the landlord, 
and appease his wrath. Should the weekl3^ or 
monthl3^ pa3unent for the furniture be discon- 
tinued for a time through stress of circumstances, 
the wife must go and explain matters, and beg 
for grace. If credit has been obtained at the 
grocer’s or draper’s, and the debt cannot be paid 
off, the wife must take the reproaches. 

"When the holidays come round, and it is a 
question of a day’s trip to the seaside or into the 
countiy, who has to stand aside ? Not the husband. 
Besides, what pleasure can a woman possibl3^ have 
in going away from home with three or more 
3mung children dragging at her? The remedy is 
as bad, or worse, than the disease. 

So the poor woman goes on 3^ear after 3' ear, until 
she comes to regard even her confinements as a 
welcome break in the monotony of her life, and 
as the onl3’' chance of a few weeks’ rest. Of course 
there are to be found women ’ of grit and spirit, 
those with plent3" of bounce and j)^^sh in their 
nature, who will insist on going to places of 
amusement in company with their husbands ; but 
even then the home and children must suffer ; for, 
however capable a woman may be, she cannot do 
two things at once. To observing, thinking people,, 
it causes no surprise when the3^ find that working- 
women are given to gossip and scandal. Human 
nature will have relaxation of some kind, and the 
shortcomings of gossiping and slandering are not 
confined to the ranks of working- women. Neither 
is it surprising to find a certain amount of 
immorality amongst working- women ; the wonder 
is that there is not more. It speaks volumes for 
the • integrity of the vdves of working-men that, in 
spite of the absence of all those things which are 
supposed to make life worth living, they, should 
still -plod on da3^ after da3^, month after month, 
3mar after 3^ear, tiying to do their duty as well 
as the3’' know how. Man3^ a fine lad3^ could learn 
some useful lessons from the wives of working- 
men. 

Po^Dular novelists of to-day are fond of portraying 
ladies who seem to plunge into vice from sheer 
idleness. At the other end of the scale are women 
who yield to various temptations mainly through 
the hardships of their lot. Ladies who spend their 
lives in pleasure and frivolit3^, who have never 
done a day’s real hard work, cannot possibly 
imagine life as it is lived by the wives of working* 
men. They can see the vices, the vulgarit3", the 
drudgery, the sordidness, quickl3^ enough ; but the3’' 
cannot understand how such a life can be made 
beautiful, in the truest sense of the word, by self- 
sacrifice, honesty of purpose, and a devotion to 
dut3^ "WTien facts are being continually brought 
to light in regard to the narrow groove in which 
the majorit3’’ of working- women are compelled to 
move — the absence of refinement, appreciation, love,. 
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congenial work, and pleasant surroundings — wlien 
we take all that into consideration, the charges of 
selfishness and indifference which are so readily 
throAvn at working- women by their more fortunate 
sisters fall harmless to the ground. What energy 
or time have these women to trouble their brains 
about such things as religion, politics, education, 
hygiene ? It taxes all their energies to the very 
utmost to be able to perform their daily tasks. 

Of course, it would not be fair to give the 
impression that in the lives of working-women 
there are no gleams of sunshine, but only sorrow 
and shade. The truth is, the gleams of sunshine 
are few and fitful, while the mist and rain, the 
drudgery and weary monotony, are almost con- 
tinuous. It is told of a certain lady who had 
experienced a goodly share of this world’s storm 
and stress, that on being asked by a friend what 
her idea of heaven was, she replied, ‘I always 


think of heaven as being a place where I can sit 
still and do nothing.’ Most likely the majority of 
toil-worn women in this workaday world of ours 
will be able to sincerely echo the same sentiment. 
Unlike ladies in general, however, when working- 
women get ^ run down ’ or - out of tone,’ they have 
not the advantage of being ordered away to the 
seaside or to the Continent for change of air and 
scene ; they are just obliged to go on as usual. 

Some months ago Mr John Burns, in a speech 
before an audience of working-men, declared that 
he would not be the wife of a worldng-man for 
one hundred pounds a week. How much or how 
little of that growing evil, the ‘hooliganism’ of 
our large towns, can be traced to the overworked, 
underfed, intellectually-starved women- workers is 
an interesting problem, the solving of which is 
heartily commended to those who profess to believe 
in the ‘ betterment of society.’ 


BARBE OF GRAND BATOXJo 

By JOH2:^ OXENHAM. 

CHAPTER XIX. — BID EOR LIEE. 


WO whole days Alain roosted among 
the doves and watched for the re- 
appearance of the enemy. Then, as 
there had been no slightest sign of 
him during all that time, he crex^t 
cautiously down and ventured into 
the great cave, carrying with him an armful of dry 
nests and a match ready to fire them at a moment’s 
notice. His flesh crinkled at the thought of the 
horrible Thing, and he went vdde-eyed and stox:)ped 
ever}’^ few steps to listen ; but the silence lay heavy, 
and struck him with a new feeling of oj^pression 
after the. multitudinous murmurings and family 
squabblings of the chambered doves. 

With one eye on the arch that led down to the 
water cave, and in momentary fear of seeing that 
aAvful black snout issue from it, he made a cursory 
inspection of the nearer x^arts of the cave, and saw 
nothing to excite his fears. He got a drink at the 
pool and clambered up to his lookout, but saw no 
sign of Barbe. Then he went up into his nest again, 
and slept that night in spite of the overpowering 
smell and the restless flutterings of his bedfellows. 

Next morning he was at the lookout by dawn, 
and was cheered by the sight of Barbe in the 
gallery. He saw her quit it suddenly, and presently 
she came to the doorway, lowered the boat, and 
rowed away as though she were coming to fetch 
him. She had gone after Cadoual’s body in the 
Pot ; but he could not follow her so far. She did 
not return, and he went on about his business. 

Bit by bit during the next three days he satisfieid 
himself that he was the only occupant of the cave, 
and at last gained confidence enough to relight his 
fire. By way of protection he collected an immense 


X3ile of fuel and lay each night behind it. He had 
so far kept clear of the sea cave. His experiences 
there were still too fresh in his memory, and the 
possibility of meeting that terrible Thing face to 
face in the narrow passage held him back. 

Then courage grew with immunity. By wa}^ of 
occupation while he lay in hiding, he had fasliioned 
some fish-hooks out of pigeons’ breast-bones, with 
no very definite intention of using them, indeed, 
but because he could not lie absolutely still and 
do nothing. Bones were the only things he could 
emxfloy his knife on, and fish-hooks suggested them- 
selves most naturally to him. He thought now of 
the fish in the x>ool, and determined to add some to 
his limited faring. Hooks he had ; line he made by 
unroving some of Cadoual’s jersey and twisting it 
into a thin, tight cord. He took some scraps of 
X^igeon-flesh for bait, and an armful of fuel for 
protection, and went cautiously down the x^assage 
to the sea. 

Nothing disturbed him. on the road, and he was 
soon sitting in the dim green glimmer, baiting his 
hooks and wondering why the cave seemed darker 
than usual when the sun, he knew, was shining 
brightly outside. He cast a couple of lines, and sat 
with one in each hand waiting for the twitch that 
should tell him the bait had been swallowed. The 
tvdtch came instantly almost, and he smelt broiled 
fish, and his mouth watered. In five minutes he 
had fish enough for a couple of days : allice weigh- 
ing two to three pounds — a fish somewhat akin to 
the shad. 

As he sat watching the slant of his lines in the 
glimmering water he became aware of something 
down below which had not been there before, a 
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darker band of shadow which ran nearly the length 
of the x^ool. It seemed to stream out of the tunnel 
that led to the sea, and swung gently to and fro. 
He x)eered and pondered over this for a long time, 
but could make nothing of it in the shifting light. 
He thought about it while he broiled his fish and 
dallied over the novel enjoyment of it, and all the 
time kex)t a watchful eye on that dark archway that 
led to the sea; and out of his much thinking an 
idea evolved itself sometime in the night, and as 
soon as he had bidden Barbe good-morning he 
hastened back to the sea cave to j)ut his idea to 
the test. 

For a long time he sat and watched the dark, 
waving shadow ; and then, as it grew in consistency 
with the growing light and showed no signs of 
moving, he screwed himself to the x>oint of going 
down to see if it was what he thought it might be. 
With a vivid recollection of the unx^leasantness of 
his last dip in the x^ool, he would have x>i'eferred 
some other way of satisfying his curiosity; but 
there was no other way, so he slowly peeled, and 
at last went in with a plunge, but well away 
from the tunnel and those clammy, long-reaching 
arms which had embraced him before. 

His groping hands sliddered , along the shadow, 
and sent colder chills uj) his spine than the water 
of the pool could x>roduce. So far his idea was 
correct. The waving shadow was the body of the 
monster that had terrified him so. It swung to the 
ceaseless movement of the x^ool. It had not moved 
since first he saw it. It was evidently dead ; and, 
in sx^ite of his creex^ing spine and x^olluted fingers, 
he felt suddenly more his old self again. 

Once he was assured that the Thing was dead, the 
desire to know how it died followed naturally. By 
degrees he ventured nearer and nearer to the tunaiel 
out of which the long dark body projected, and so at 
last saw a very strange sight through his glimmering 
lids. The great sinuous body was held firmly in the 
middle by the enfolding of those transx^arent red 
arms \\diich had almost drawn him into the tunnel 
the first day he went into the water. i\Iyriads of 
them seemed clasped round the long dark body, 
and so tightly was it grix:)ped and such a mass of 
flabby tentacles had gathered over it that the 
victim seemed to be embedded in the centre of 
its destroyer. One or two of the diax3hanous arms 
waved above the thick red mass below, like the 
lookouts on the watch, and to the startled inves- 
tigator of this strange sea-tragedy it was amazing 
that things so apparently wanting in solidity should 
have been able to accoinx^lish so much. But the 
monster was dead, and his life was freed from its 
terrors, and he walked back into the great cave with 
a spring in his step and his thoughts alread}^ busy 
with other matters. 

How that the monster was dead and he could go 
without fear, his mind set itself strenuously to the 
work of getting out of prison. Outlet on the ground 
floor, so to speak, he did not believe existed, and he 
had given up all hope of finding. Apparently the 


only other man who had x^enetrated into the cave 
had died in hox^eless desxDair with his face to the 
blank wall of that far inner chamber. He doubted 
if it would be possible for him to get out himself 
without assistance from the outside, and his brain 
wearied itself with imx^ossible x^ans for attracting 
attention to his x^hght. The only communication 
he could hold with the world was through that 
narrow slit which gave him daily sight of Barbe, 
a sight for which he never ceased to thank God, 
though he did it unconsciously and not in words. 
He had not so far been able to approach even the 
inner ox^ening of that slit by reason of the arching 
of the cavern wall thereabouts; he had been able 
to look through it only at a distance and from the 
opposite slope. The other window through which 
the sun shot his last rays each night was high above 
his head, sixty or seventy metres at least he reckoned 
— say nearly two hundred feet — and below it also 
the granite walls fell away, so that nothing but a 
fly could have crawled up them. Even if he reached 
the inner end of his lookout shaft, the x^roblem of 
communication would still confront him. But, like 
a wise man, he tackled the business nearest to his 
hand, and let his brains go puzzling after the rest. 
Meanwhile he was grateful for life and the releasing 
of his soul from the terrors that had made it weaker 
than water. He had food in abundance, and the 
inexpressible comfort of fire ; and above all he had 
the daily sight of Barbe to kindle his courage and 
keex^ him from despair. 

To build a x^Htforni twenty feet high up to the 
cleft was Alain’s first task. That involved labour 
but no great difiiculties. The great red organ-x^ix^es 
furnished his x^latform and the first stex^s back to 
life and Barbe. He sacrificed them ruthlessly. For 
days the great cave clanged with the echoes of their 
fall. More than once they came near breaking his 
head as he pulled and ran. Then, learning by ex- 
perience, he made a rope of twisted garments, his 
own and Cadoual’s ; and by attaching this to the 
mighty x^endicles and hauling from a distance he 
managed to secure them without danger to his life. 

More than once, when lying by his fire, he had 
heard a solemn plunhy in the x^ool behind the 

X^ipes. He had said to himself that there were fish 
there, and promised himself some. Through the 
crash of the first pillar he heard a sudden swish of 
falling rain behind him, and turned in time to see 
the firelit surface of the pool thrashed with a storm 
of drox^s from above, which the noise had shaken 
down. It was many days before the same thing 
haxDpened again, and the phmJc^ plunlc^ also ceased. 
Nevertheless, having conceived a quite understand- 
able dislike for fish from the sea cave, he set his 
lines in the x^ool, and succeeded in catching some 
little creatures, almost transparent and so strangely 
shax)ed that he was not quite sure whether they 
were fish at all. He cooked them, however, and 
found them first-rate eating, and after that he took 
them regularly. 

It took a week’s hard labour to break and carry 
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i into the outer cave as many organ-pipes as lie 

thought he would need, and another full week to 
pile them crosswise like a chihPs castle of bricks, 

' and to wedge them securely with broken j^ieces, so 

that he could run \ip and down Avithout fear of a 
general collapse. Then at the end of a fortnight he 
Avas peering through the hole Avith his head in the 
inner side of it, and Barbe seemed someAvhat nearer 
to him than she had been before. 

I ■ He had been close upon five Aveeks in the caA^e, 

! though he had lost any exact account of the time, 

and only noAV Avere the first steps accomplished 
^ toAA'ards his liberation. The further problem of 

t; signalling through his hole had to be solved, and 

I he kneAA^ all the difficulties. The face of the cliff 

! looked seaAA^ard, and not once in a year did any of 

!' the Plenevec men frequent it, for they took neither 

the birds nor their eggs. Anything he pushed 
i through the hole might lie unseen on the rocks 

beloAV for all time, if it did not fall into the sea and 
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Avould be there for the purpose of taking part in 
the military lining of the streets. I do not mean 
that I had actually to go and look for lodgings for 
five hundred men. The preliminary Avork both as 
regards lodging and food had been done for me; 
but A^et there AA^as j)lenty left for me to do. 

There had been assigned to us for quarters one 
of the School Board buildings situated in a poor 
jmrt of the city a little AA^ay south of London 
Bridge. It Avas not difficult to coiiA^ey my men 
from the regimental headquarters and barracks in 
the seaport toAvn in AAdiich Ave Avere quartered, and 
easy enough to march my little squad through the 
streets of South London, as I had taken the pre- 
caution of looking at the map the evening before 
to find out exactly AAffiere my School Board building 
AA^as situated and the most direct route thereto from 
the railway terminus. 

On arriving I found the building in the charge 
of a barrack-master — that is, a sergeant AAdio had 
been told off to. this duty by the authorities of the 
Londo.n military district. There AA’as also Avaiting 
for me, or AAdthin easy reach, the caretaker aaLo 
represented the London School Board. It AA^as AA^ell 
that I thus had a military non-commissioned officer 
and an official ciAulian under me. Food, drink, and 
such necessaries as cooking-ovens, coal, blankets, 
straAv for bedding, and so on had been sent in and 
piled up in the school-yard by a party of the Army 
Service Corps. jSTo further preparations for the 
reception of fiA^e hundred men had been made. To 
carry out Avhat AA'as still further necessary AA^as my 
Avork, The children had, of course, been gi\^en 
holidays for the time Ave Avere to occupy the 
school ; but though nominally absent, they Avere by 
no means literally so, as Ave found to our cost. 

All my readers knoAv, I suppose, AAdiat sort of a 
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OST people probably have some such 
idea as this about the duties of an 
officer in the army: that he drills 
and commands his men, and AAdien 
the time comes leads them into 
battle ; and that everything in peace- 
time is somehoAv or other arranged for in camp or 
barracks AAuthout the officer having to trouble him- 
self much about it. HoAA^eA-er, it is just the ‘some- 
hoAV or other ’ AAdiich the indiAudual officer has often 
to do Avith. He may suddenly be called upon in 
time of peace and in our OAvn country to undertake 
some piece of organisation and arrangement invoh"- 
ing a great deal of business AAdiich has to do Avith 
money-matters and close connection Avith civilian 
authorities ; and unless the officer carries out these 
duties in the most careful manner he may find 
himself a pecuniary sufferer. 

This AA^as just my exjierience last June, AAdien the 
AAdiole country AA^as getting ready for the expected 
Coronation. I AA'as at the time attached to one 
of those provisional battalions Avliich Avere formed 
during the AA^ar, and AA^ere made up of drafts of 
different regiments, and officered by those AAdio held 
commissions in the militia or volunteers, or had 
formerly been officers in the regulars. The com- 
position of the battalion concerned me much in the 
Avork before me, for I had to bear it in mind AAdien 
I AA^as making my arrangements; as, of course, 
a battalion representing different regiments lacks 
homogeneity, and there is alAA^ays a danger of 
friction and jealousy. 

It is time, hoAvever, that I go on to explain the 
actual Avork AAffiich I had in hand. I AA^as ordered 
by my colonel to select tAA^enty men, and AAdth these 
men to go to London and ixrake pre^^aration for 
q[uartering the battalion during the time that it 


get AA^ashed aAA^ay, or into some ledge to become a 
nest for tlie clustering sea-foAAd ; and Iioav thickly 
they sAA^armed on the face of the cliff the constant 
eclipse of his lookout shoAA^ed. They AA^ere thicker 
than bees in a hive — kittiAA-akes, guillemots, and 
great croaking cormorants — and hoAv to get a 
message through them Avas noAv the great puzzle of 
his life. He could not make a flag of his clothes 
and push it through, because he had no pole, nor 
anything remotely resembling one. At last, after 
days and nights of anxious deliberation, he hit on an 
idea AAdiich seemed to offer j^ossibilities. He Avanted 
a rope long enough to hang doAAui the face of the 
cliff, AAdth something at the end to attract attention, 
and, if he could manage it, some message explaining 
his position. But he had not so much as a piece of 
string in his possession, and if he tore iqi eA^ery rag 
he had it aa^ouM not be enough. He thought it all 
out, and prepared first his message and its accom- 
q)anying indicator. 
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building is usually erected by tbe London School 
Board : a great square block, several stories in 
height, standing in a yard surrounded by a high 
'svall. This was the place, with staircases and 
j)assages innumerable, which I had to convert into 
barracks for the time. 

The first thing to do was to turn out the children 
who had found their way into the yard ; and then,' 
leaving my men in the yard — instead of taking them 
in, as most people would siq^pose — to go into the 
school alone with the caretaker. Broni floor to 
floor, up staircases and along passages, we went; 
and I took as careful notes of the condition of the 
rooms as though I had been a surveyor of dilapida- 
tions. I noted down every broken pane of glass, 
every door without handle or bolt, every hole, or 
loose or broken board or stej) in staircase, j)assage, 
or room. I set down every -place where plaster 
had been knocked^ from the wall, every ceiling that 
had been cracked. I called the attention of the 
caretaker to all these faults, and finally got him 
to sign the whole list. It is obvious that if I 
had not done this the School Board authorities 
might have considered that any damage done in 
their buildings had been done by my men, and by 
my men alone, and might have required us, in fact, 
to put the whole into a thorough state of repair, or 
rather pay for the cost of doing so. I had now 
protected my battalion against any claim that might 
be made, except for damages actually done during 
our occupation. 

Then at last I let my men enter the building and 
set them to work to clear out the rooms. A London 
School Board building, as I observed, is intricate; 
and along the j^assages and down the staircases and 
out into the yard had every stick of furniture — 
benches and desks, blackboards and tables — to be 
carried. The rooms were now empty and swept, 
but they were not garnished. 

lly next work required some little thought and 
calculation. I had to estimate the number of men 
each room would hold, and also to bear in mind 
that it was unwise to mix the men of different 
regiments together. My work of housing was thus 
far more difficult than it would have been if all the 
men had always been comrades in arms. I also had 
to select such rooms as I considered best fitted for 
officers’ quarters. 

AVhen I had chalked upon the door of each 
room the number of men to be accommodated there, 
and the name of their corps, it was comparatively 
easy to have the proper amount of straw taken in, 
together with the requisite number of blankets. 
Then followed some work in the yard which led 
to rather an amusing episode. 

Cooking-stoves had to be set up; and in order 
to prevent all disputes I took care that the names 
of the corps for whose use each was intended should 
be marked on it. I also had all the stores sorted 
out in a similar manner. I was resolved that there 
should be no quarrels in my happy family if I 
could possibly prevent it. 


Now I must describe an unexpected encounter 
with an outside force. The children had moved out 
of the yard at my order somewhat unwillingly, for 
they w^ere curious to see everything that w^as going 
on in their school. The doors were bolted against 
outsiders ; but the boys soon found a wuy by wiiich 
they might wmrry us and to a certain extent hinder 
us in our wmrk. They climbed on to the top of the 
wall round the school-yard; and wiien w^e were 
engaged in our work in the yard the w^all wvas w^ell 
crow^ded. For some reason the boys seemed to look 
upon us as intruders ; perhaps some of the men had 
ejected them a trifle roughly wiien they had lingered 
on and got themselves into our w^ay. At any rate, 
there they sat on the wull jeering and passing many 
uncomplimentary remarks on the red-coats. The 
London gamin is usually skilful in the matter of 
pointed remarks; but after a time, finding that 
their wmrds w^ere not much attended to, they re- 
sorted to acts. The alleys around were apparent!}'- 
ransacked for missiles; and stones, brickbats, bits 
of wmod and coal, and even dead cats w^ere showered 
upon us at intervals. Now^ this wus more than any 
self-respecting soldier could stand, and I had some 
difficulty in restraining my men and keeping them 
to their wmrk. 

‘Steady, men,’ I said, ‘and I wdll clear those 
youngsters off for good in a couple of minutes.’ 

I had noticed in one corner of the yard a water- 
cock, and now^ asked the caretaker wkether he had a 
hose for cleaning the yard. Fortunately he had one, 
and produced it; fortunately also it had attached 
to it a small nozzle capable of throwing a jet of 
w^ater wdth considerable force. I had the hose 
fitted to the w^ater-pij^e, and put the nozzle into the 
hands of one of my most active men, directing him 
to squirt the wnter about the yard as though for 
cleaning j^urposes. I also gave him some further 
private instructions. I wdiispered to the other men 
to go on wdth their work as though nothing further 
wnre going to occur. The boys looked down upon 
us in full force ; they passed certain strictures on 
our p)roceedings. Wasn’t their school good enough 
for such toffs as us without being cleaned down ? and 
w'-e should make it a deal dirtier than we found it. 

I bided my time, and waited until by a hasty 
glance behind me I could see that the w^all W'-as w^ell 
lined. Then I touched my man on the shoulder. 
He had his cue, and he suddenly faced right about, 
raised the nozzle of the hose, and swnpt the top of 
the Avail from end to end. The effect w^as instan- 
taneous. Most of the boys, I fancy, tumbled off 
baclvAA^ards, heels over head. We occasionally re- 
ceived a feAv reminders of our enemies in the sha23e 
of articles of diverse sorts throA\n over the Avail ; 
but the hose AA^as ahvays ready for action, and the 
boys never returned to their perch again. More- 
over, they cheered us heartily Avhen AA'-e finally 
marched aA\^ay out of the school-yard gates. 

That march came much sooner than Ave had ex- 
2)ected. M}*- men had Avorked Avell, and all Avas in 
order, and as a re Avar d I had given them leave out 
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in small parties at a time. Then came like a 
thunderclap) the news of the illness of the King 
and the p^ostponement of the Coronation. This 
was soon followed by orders from my colonel to 
withdraw my men and retmai with them at once. 

HYell, simple enough/ the civilian would prob- 
ably answer. ‘ It only meant marching your men 
to the station and taking the train.^ But what 
about all the goods in the school, and the condition 
of the school itself? I could not march off and 
thus leave everything to the tender mercies of our 
friends the boys. Getting rid of the responsibili- 
ties of the stores was a matter of ordinary military 
routine. I could hand these over to the barrack- 
master, and take his receipt for them ; but with the 
school itself it was different. The arrangement 
with the School Board had been that we should 
hand it back to them as Ave found it, or p)ay for 
damages. Wliile I was deliberating what I should 
do, a staff-officer fortunately appeared on the scene. 
He had been sent round to see what arrangements 
Avere being made for the vacating of schools and 
other buildings by the military. I jump^ed into a 
hansom Avith him, and hurried off to headcpuarters. 
I did not leave the latter until I had a guarantee 
Avritten and signed that they Avould be responsible 
for the school from that date. 

HoAvever, eA^eii then my Avork Avas not all over in 
the matter of arrangements if I Avished to p)rotect 
myself thoroughly. I returned to my pDOSt and 
got hold of the caretaker. Again I Avent over 
the Avliole of the buildings Avith him. Hap)pily my 
men, Avorking under my personal supervision, had 


been careful, and no damage had been done. The 
caretaker Avas therefore Avilling to sign a declara- 
tion that I had handed over the buildings in the 
condition in Avhich I had taken them. It Avill be 
remembered that I had alread}^ protected myself 
against any claim for , existing dilapDidations. It 
Avas Avell for me that I took all these pDrecautions 
as matters afterAA^ards turned out. 

At last our short occupancy of the school had 
come to an end. men packed up) their oAAm 

kits, and I marched them off to the station; but no 
arrangements had been made for them there, nor 
had the raihvay officials receiA^ed any instructions 
regarding them. The money difficulty pjresented 
itself again here, and I had to offer my OAvn checpue 
for our fares ; but I kneAv that this payment Avould 
certainly be alloAA’ed. Then at last I got the 
stationmaster to have a special carriage attached 
to the last doAvn- express, and I reported myseK to 
my colonel that night. 

A day or tAA^o later my chief sent for me and held 
up) an official War Office communication. ^Look 
here,’ he said, ^Avhat did your men do Avith that 
school ? Here is a claim of nearly three pounds for 
damages, sent in by the School Board.’ 

I pulled out of my pocket the declaration signed 
by the caretaker, and replied, ‘There, colonel, AA^e 
are scot-free in this business. If the fatigue-party 
sent in to p)ut the school to rights after Ave had gone 
knocked it about instead, those Avho sent them must 
settle matters Avith the School Board.’ 

So you see a soldier has to be a man of business 
as AA^ell as a fighting man. 
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H many AA^ays farming is a p)leasant 
occupation. There is an independ- 
ence and sociability about it — a 
sense of proprietorship in the crop)3 
groAving from braird to maturity ; 
in the breeding-p)ens, from calf and 
lamb to steer and AA^edder; in the feeding-boxes, 
from gaunt frames to glossy hides and evenly laid 
flesh. AU these things go to render the life and 
Avay of a farmer attractive, and largely account for 
the eager longing of men of all trades and profes- 
sions to be agriculturists. 

Is it in reality so very attractive and remunera- 
tive? A closer acquaintance Avith the actual re- 
quirements AA’'hich go to make the successful farmer 
may tend in a great measure to dispel the glamour. 

Let us supp)ose a skilled farmer is fortunate 
enough to secure a lease of a strong-land farm of 
three hundred acres, fifty acres of it under pasture 
grass, and the remaining tAVO hundred and fifty acres 
under regular cultiA’^ation. He enters into posses- 
sion at the sep)aration of the crop) — that is, imme- 
diately after the last crop of the preceding lease has 
been remoA'ed, AALich in. ordinary seasons is about 


the second Aveek of October. His first thought is,. 

‘ What capital shall I require ? ’ 

If he be a man of means, and intends doing- 
eA^’ery thing to the best adi’-antage, he aa^'HI haA^e 
nothing but young, seasoned, clean-legged, sound 
horses; of these he Avill need five pairs, AA^hich 
Avill cost him on an aA^erage one hundred and ten 
p)ounds per pair, or fi.A^'e hundred and fifty piounds. 
He AA^ill need, besides, an extra beast to do all 
sorts of odds and ends, aaEIcIi he AviU get for thirty- 
five pounds. His half-bred driAung-horse aauU cost, 
him forty pounds; and he Avill likely inA^est in a. 
coup)le of colts in spring, costing seventy pounds. 
His stud Avill thus cost him, say, seven hundred 
p)ounds. 

He Avill need on an average eighty head of cattle 
p)er annum, for Avhich he avHL aUoAv one thousand 
pounds. Of these he aa^HI place forty good bullocks- 
on his fifty acres of grass, costing him fifteen 
pounds apiece. Feeding-stufls Avill cost (after de- 
ducting one-third off the price for increase in 
maiiurial, value) tAAm pounds per head. His first 
six months’ l)iIL for these Avill not be less than one- 
hundred. pounds. 
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Iini^lements will next be taken into consideration. 
If lie be a wise man be will buy no half-worn carts, 
but will liaA^e them all ixeAv, and will himself see 
them being built and before the putty and iiaint 
go on. He may pick up rollers, grubbers, harrows, 
and such-like at displenishing sales at about half- 
price, and find them suitable enough ; but he will 
have the latest improvements in self-binders, and 
Avill tolerate nothing but the keenest-going and 
sweetest of mowing-machines. His implements, 
including a sufficiency of stack-bosses and props, 
will cost him five hundred jDounds. 

If, in terms of his lease, he be saddled with an 
antiquated engine, the boiler half-eaten with rust, 
and the hre ahvays needing to be lit the previous 
exnning, and ndth an equall}^ ancient thrashing- 
mill, he will be desirous of selling them at whatever 
they will bring, and will replace them by either a 
portable or semi-portable locomotive by a good 
maker, vdiicli will cost one hundred and eighty 
pounds. Also, he will put in a high-speed thrasher, 
with all the dressing-gear, which, along with a 
grist-mill, will cost him another one hundred and 
eighty pounds. As a labour-saving machine, he may 
also provide a straw-carrier for carrying the straw 
from the thrashing-mill to and along the straw-lofts 
and barn, and 'dropping the straw where required. 
This costs about five shillings ^Der foot. His im- 
plement bill will amount to about nine hundred 
pounds. 

His harness he will have new from the saddler at 
the cost of over a hundred pounds. 

In si)ring he will make three-eighths of his farm 
in beans and green crop, or, say, ninety-five acres ; 
and his manure, including artificials, will cost him 
four pounds ten shillings per acre, or four hundred 
and twenty-seven pounds. 

If he has had the good luck to get his farm at a 
reasonable rent — say, five hundred 2 :>ounds — so much 
the better. 

His wages bill, including all extra work, will not 
be less than six hundred and fifty 230unds. 

The amounts will be : for horses, seven hundred 
pounds; cattle, one thousand jDounds; imiDlements, 
nine hundred pounds ; harness, one hundred piounds ; 
manure, four hundred and twent}"- seven iDounds; 
rent, five hundred pounds ; wages, six hiuidred and 
fifty pounds; feeding-stufts, one hundred and fifty 
pounds; house expenses and contingencies, three 
hundred 2>ounds — amounting in all to four thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty-seven 2 )ounds. 

This does not 2 )erhaps exhaust the first year’s out- 
lay, as he may have had to take over the turnips at 
valuation and buy a considerable part of the crop. 
Thirty-five acres of average turnips would cost him 
about four hundred pounds. 

In order, then, to be master of the situation, and 
to be able to buy in the cheajDest market and wait for 
a good turn, he will require a caj)ital of five thou- 
sand pounds. Ho doubt a farm of this size could 
be stocked for much less ; and a born farmer would 

by buying half-worn horses and tackle, investing 


in small-i^riced cattle, using little or no feeding- 
stufis, and jxractising other economies — be able to 
do with little more than one-half ; but then he 
would have to lay his account to face a much larger 
yearly bill for tear and wear in horse-flesh, in all 
working tools, and would in many other ways be 
badly handicaxxt^ed. 

Supposing, then, that our fanner enters on his 
lease, which will be for twelve, fourteen, or nineteen 
years, Avith two mutual breaks, Avith a capital of 
five thousand pounds, AAdiat return does he expect 
to get for his capital and labour ?■ Much Avill de- 
pend, first of all, on the state of fertility in Avhich 
he gets his farm, then on the state of drainage, and 
his p>roximity to a large toA\m. If he has got a farm 
j)reviously Avell farmed, fairly clean, and AAuth the 
drains in good Avorking order, he ought to be able 
with ordinary seasons to get 10 |)er cent., or five 
hundred 2 )Ounds. This Avould not be an extra A^agant 
2 )rofit ; but there are many contingencies that tend 
to reduce it. A maker of cloth, yarn, or tAAune can 
tell to a nicety AAdaat these articles cost to produce ; 
but no farmer can tell the cost of jDroducing his 
quarter of grain, his liundredAveight of beef, or his 
2 )ound of mutton, because of the ever-changing 
nature of the factors that go to produce them. A 
manufacturer may be able to hold his goods till a 
suitable j^rice offers ; but not so a farmer. True, he 
may store his grain ; but it dejmeciates from 5 ^^er 
cent, to 10 per cent. i}er annum, and loses its fresh- 
ness. His hay also may be kept over, but at in- 
creasing loss of Aveight. All his other goods are 
perishable ; his cattle and sheep must be marketed 
AAdien fat; his ^^otatoes must be sold before they 
sinout. He has sunless seasons and kittle harvests 
to reckon Avith ; he does not knoAv AAdiether his 
AAdieat Avill turn out j^lumj) and golden or shrivelled 
and taAAUiy, A\diether his barley aaMI be melloAv or 
bleached, his oats full or husky. Influenza colds 
may render his horses useless for Avork, anthrax 
attack his cattle, and disease his potatoes; his 
turnips may be stringy and his fodder tainted. 
These and many other contingencies are quite 
unforeseen, and make farming more hajhiazardous 
and less of a science, and render i^rofits uncertain. 

There are tAA^o classes of farmers. The gentleman- 
farmer keeps his carriage, and does not soil his 
fingers AAuth manual labour, but leaves the Avorking 
of the farm to his grieve. He does the marketing 
himself, and enq^loys his anqfie leisure in the Availed 
sports of the seasons. There is also the Avorking 
farmer. Life Avith him is sterner. Late at night 
and early in the morning he Avill ^^onder over each 
day’s Avork. He Avill be the earliest astir ; his AAufe 
AAdll be impatient at liaAung to rise to such an early 
breakfast ! To his grieve he Avill giA^e his orders for 
the day, and Avill himself see that all go smartly to 
their several duties. In the dark Avinter mornings, 
Avith his lantern lit, he Avill be through all his 
stock ; and aa^oc betide the cattleman if anything be 
slijDshod or neglected, if any food be throAvn into 
dirty troughs or amongst litter. Having satisfied 
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himself that everything is as he would wish it, he 
is hack to his fireside in time to glance over the 
morning paper, read his letters, and see his children 
away to school. 

In the crisj), spring morning air he will he out to- 
see if his beasts are thriving and his furrows ready 
for the seed ; and when the tender blade is appear- 
ing, and the dark-green stems of his potatoes are 
forcing their way through the ground, peeping up 
timidly as if uncertain of the reception they will 
have, he is on the alert, and will presently send a 
charge of iSTo. 5 among the crows doing their level 
best to get at the barley-pickle and dig up the 
potato-seed. 

Ill summer’s drought he will be on his knees 
examining the turnip-seeds, to see if they have 
sprouted and died or are still dormant and waiting 
the advent of sap to send up their tender stems and 
two tiny blades ; and roaming over his pastures in 
dread of a scarcity of food for his bullocks. 

With the advent of harvest our farmer will be 
more anxious still. He has engaged plenty of extra 
hands, he thinks, to cojie with the fast-ripening 
grain. He will send the whirring self-binders 
round the best standing fields, the manual reapers 
into the twisted corn, and will reserve a good 
scythesman for the Hying beds’ — the patches laid 
flat by excess of manure or stress of weather. 

Every passing cloud causes him to knit his brows ; 
a rainy day gives him deep concern ; a week’s bad 
weather conveys dismal forebodings of damaged 
grain and lowered jDrices. On the other hand, the 
clear sky and the steady westland breeze make his 
heart light and his way clear. Nobody knows as 
he does of Hhe joy that is according to harvest;’ of 
the keenness of his pleasure as field after field is 
cleared of its goodly rows of thickly planted stooks ; 
as the stackyard, so empty only a few days ago, 
assumes substantial proportions and overflows into 
adjacent fields. When at last the year is crovmed 
with its goodness, and our farmer can write in his 
diary, ^All under thack and rape,’ he counts with 
thankful heart and contented spirit that his acres 
will yield a full average crojD of good quality, for 
which he will obtain full market rates. 

However, his year’s labour does not end there. 
Harvest being over, he must prepare to lift his 
potato-crop, and incurs the wrath of impotent 
School Boards by taking away the school children 
to gather for him. He must also proceed at once to 
plough and sow with wheat the land which lately 
grew beans ; he must cart out the bulk of his sum- 
mer manure in order that his courts may be ready 
for the cattle to be fattened for the early market. 
Immediately after the judges in local club or county 
competition have inspected his turnip crop and 
awarded him first prize for that extra heavy section 
he so dearly loves to show to friends and neighbours 
—or, better still, the challenge cup for the best- 
managed croj) — our farmer considers which of the 
various varieties he has experimented with is like- 
liest to succumb to the effects of frost, and at once 


sets about having them stored. He is not at all j^ar- 
ticular about the kind of labourer he emjdoj’S for 
this work; he will try the last-joatented lifting- 
machine among the Swedish turnips with long 
necks; he will send his own workers to pull the 
yellows, and will enq^loy tramps off the roads for the 
other varieties. One thing he is determined about : 
he will not grow a goodly though expensive crop 
and allow them to be destroyed by frost. His 
energy and foresight are rewarded. After a severe 
winter and alternating frosts and freshes in early 
spring, when his neighbours’ crops have been 
damaged, the dairymen in tovm clamour for sound 
roots ; then, having command of the market, he can 
name his own price. 

Being a man of principle, he, whilst busy with 
his joroper work on the six days of the week, is 
not idle on the seventh. His minister can depend 
on seeing him and his family regularly in their 
places at church, and if he does not administer the 
Shorter Catechism to his family with the same 
strictness he himself experienced, he sees that they 
do not neglect their religious duties. 

A regular attend er at markets, he will exchange 
jokes with those he meets; but has an eye all the 
time to business, and knows a bargain when he sees 
it. He keeps in touch with all his neighbours, and 
learns where there is a good horse or a bunch of 
thriving cattle to be picked up. Our farmer is 
hospitable too; and when evening comes he likes 
to have a few choice spirits round his table, and 
enjoys a quiet rubber at whist, and it may be a 
tumbler of toddy. He likes also to take an occa- 
sional afternoon and have a drive round. He 
ahvays sees something worth knowing, he says; 
and he lands at some pleasant house for tea and 
a cosy chat. 

With the keen winter’s frost comes the desire for 
curling. In the excitement of the game everything 
else is forgotten as he repeats the old saying, ^ When 
there’s curling ado it maun be done.’ Though he 
may be fond of shooting, the curb imposed by the 
provisions of the Ground Game Act allows him 
only to shoot hares and rabbits, and prevents him 
from asking a friend to join him; but being a wise 
man, and not wishing to spoil his proprietor’s sport 
(who is good to him and gh^es him liberally of his 
game), he refrains altogether. 

Whilst he has many pleasant moments, our 
farmer has his cares and anxieties, often too deep 
to be seen on the surface. ^Yh.ile past experience 
is of the utmost value, there are times when even 
that will not serve, and the brain has to be on the 
rack to meet new exigencies. The strong-land 
farmer knows that one of the most difficult tasks 
he has is to wait with patience in broken weather 
till the ground is in a fit state to work; for if 
he goes on it too soon his crop may be spoiled for 
the season. 

Epidemics are more common among horses than 
among cattle, and few farms escape an occasional 
visit of influenza cold; Horses are most liable to 
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it, either in autumn or spring -svlien tlieir coats are 
being cast. This is just the season when they are 
most needed ; and the disease often leaves bad eftects 
behind. The carelessness of servants causes much 
trouble ; the farmer comes across broken tools, 
damaged fences, and blemishes on horses all caused 
by that ubiquitous person ‘ nobody.’ 

The changeable state of the weather causes the 
greatest anxiety;. he cannot cope with it. To-day 
may be quiet, but a hurricane rises suddenly in 
the night, and our farmer lies wide awake. The 
violence of the gale causes his house to vibrate, 
and the protecting clumps of trees outside rock and 
groan as the full force of the wind strikes them. 
His thoughts turn to that row of stacks standing 


solitarily. He looks out, but it is twitch-dark ; his 
fears get the better of him, and he rises and goes 
out, only to find himself powerless against the wild 
blast and the driving rain. He turns in ; and with 
morning-light comes the assurance that his builders 
and thatchers had done their work well, and oiily a 
few handfuls of the thatch had been ruffled. 

There are many other causes for anxiety all 
incidental to the calling of the farmer. Still, he 
is ever ready to hope for the best; and though 
he may not dream of making a fortune, he and his 
partner in life are able to secure for their family 
the best of air, healthy exercise, and a good educa- 
tion, all of which go to lay a hrst-rate foundation 
for their future well-being. 


THE HSES OE ADYEHSITT. 

By Arthur 0. Cooke. 

Much dearer be the tilings tliat come through hard distress. 


T is not a pleasant surmise, but it 
is a safe one, that were fifty 
average persons asked to name 
the chief distresses of human life, 
lack of money would appear in 
at least forty of the lists, be 
placed second in thirty, and first in twenty. 
The fifty spoken or -written lists, that is ; for 
could we but get at the fifty mental reser- 
vations, this particular form of adversity would 
in all probability make a still better appearance. 

Yet the uses of this so-called adversity are so 
manifest, so open and on the surface, that they 
should need no setting forth. Let any one of 
us, man or woman, but especially man, take 
a hasty retrospect of his life. If he be not 
altogether a fool, but have just that bare modicum 
of common-sense -^dth wdiich most of us have to 
be content, and which enables us to get through 
the world without any very conspicuous disaster, 
then let him own that a certain lack of money 
is rarely anything but a blessing. Has he 
fallen, swiftly or slowly, from affluence to poverty 
—the swift descent is usually the sharper lesson 
and the more quickly learned — it is needless to 
point out the wholesome surprise that awaits 
him as he learns how many former possessions 
once thought necessities were not so in reality 
— ^were not even pleasant luxuries, but mere 
burdensome excrescences which he carried labori- 
ously through existence. 

A sudden increase in a man’s income, whether 
on a scale large or small, is always dangerous to 
happiness, and generally fatal. If, on the other 
hand, fortune be kindly slow and judicious in the 
measure with which she bids ^ riches increase ’ upon 
us, giving perhaps now and then — ^but seldom — 
a sudden, unlooked-for shower, a gentle freshet 
or ^sjDate,’ we may hope, if we only keep our 
heads, to get some pleasure from her turning of 


the wheel ; though we shall still do well to 
write off a large percentage from our expecta- 
tions. Hot one of the least of the advantages 
we shall derive from this her wholesome method 
of treatment is that we shall come purse in 

hand to the world’s stall of wares vnth the 

faculty of selection more or, less active and 

awake in us, instead of leaving it beliind us, 

smothered and slumbering under the stifling 
weight of profusion. 

It is a trite thing to say : but let us imagine 
for a moment a mistake in the shuffling, an 
error in the adjustment, rather, of ages and 
income — only a slight error, just one move out 
of efface. The little fellow at school, proud of 
being at last out of the hands of his sisters’ 
governess, -whose existence or intimate connec- 
tion with his o-wn existence he -would so care- 
fully conceal : imagine liim with the income, the 
sovereign ‘ tijDS,’ the almost fabulous weekl}^ dole 
of shilling or half-crown, possessed by the sixth- 
form boy with the gold ring — in his drawer — and 
the moustache which is imdsible perhaps to the 
naked eye of a sceptical world, but seen by faith 
and encouraged by ever-tending fingers. Picture, 
too, him of the moustache and the ring : had 
he the wealth of his five years’ senior, who is 
launched into business or profession ; wlio knows 
something at least of the world of men, even if 
it is only just to know that it is something very 
different from the world of school. 

And so on, and so on. It is not necessary to 
pursue the idea to the end. I myself — I have 
been trying to keep back the too intrusive first 
person singular, and now it has rushed in with 
double force, for drive out nature with a pitch- 
fork and we know what will happen — I have had 
cause at each stage of a not unhappy life to 
congratulate myself on shortness of funds at a 
'previous stage. At seven-and- twenty I saw clearly 
that "vdth money in my pocket at twenty I 
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slioiild have come a most disastrous ^ cropper ; ’ 
I also saw how wisely I could use the money 
then 1 At hve-and-thirty I perceived that there 
had been still one or two little things unlearnt 
at the last stage, and that I should not even 
then have got ‘best value for money/ Now I , 
can look back on hve-and- thirty from one, two — 
no matter how many of these seven-mile stages— 
and it really seems to me that I have reached a 
post-house where any moderate fortune that might 
come into my hands would be dispensed with 
benefit to myself and society. The simile involves 
a reversing of the natural order of things : on a 
muddy country road no stretch of macadam either 
before or behind us looks quite so bad as what 
we are tramping over at the j)resent moment ; on 
lifers road we see the mud and stones of the past 
— ^not, thank Heaven ! of the future — ^^vhile ankle- 
deep in mud and slush as we stand to take our 
backward survey. 

This lane of gossip is leading in a direction 
not of my intending. I had no notion of pro- 
wding serious reading ; but the quill ^yill not be 
driven for ever — it sometimes leads. Let me 
instance a comparatively minor matter in which 
.some of us have reason to be thankful for the 
power of selection taught us by necessity. 

Very many peoj)le love books — no, we will not 
go so far as that, but many peo^Dle are ‘fond of 
reading’ — ^who never saw the inside of a second- 
hand bookseller’s list ; still less thought of look- 
ing therein for hours of amusement and instruc- 
tion. ‘Classical quotation,’ said Johnson, ‘is the 
parole of literary men all over the world ; ’ so to 
-a certain faithful remnant is the study of book- 
lists. If, for instance, you see a man amuse 
himself from London to Crewe vdth a couj)le of 
second-hand lists, now smiling graciously as an 
editorial comment finds acceptance, now with a 
sudden frovni at a glaring inaccuracy — and there 
nre such in the best of lists — or gazing absently 
from the window as he endeavours to recall some 
line or date that has slipped from memory’s grasp ; 
his pencil making ever and anon two totally 
distinct marks — the bold, decisive ‘dash’ that 
will catch the eye as the pages are run through, 
which means ‘ must have ; ’ the modest, almost 
•caressing little ‘ tick ’ that means not only ‘ should 
very much like,’ but, alas ! also says ‘cannot 
■afford,’ — when, I say, we see all this, we may 
generally presume that the man with the selec- 
tive pencil knows a good deal more about books 
than any other passenger between the ‘"Webb’s 
system’ engine and the guard’s van could tell 
him. 

It is many a year since I saw the inside of my 
first second-hand catalogue. It came a ‘ single 
spy,’ I forget whence or how ; but be that as it 
may, battalions have followed it. A lady who has 
a word, and never one too many, for everything 
that I do sometimes rouses herself when more 
than three arrive by the same post, and has 


lately gone so far as to hint at a bonfire of some 
of the earlier numbers. I must see to it — not to 
the bonfire, but to bestowing them elsewhere. I 
have a rooted dislike to the burning or destruc- 
tion in any way of priiited matter, always 
excepting newspapers. A daily paper takes me 
ten minutes to read, and all but some half- 
column need rarel}^ have been printed. 

I shudder to think of what I should have 
perpetrated had I possessed the needful ‘money 
in my purse’ when first the compilations of the 
late Mr Quaritch and of other of his Metropolitan 
brethren rose into my firmament ; to be followed 
in time hj lists from here, there, and everywhere : 
from Edinburgh, that Paradise of bookish associa- 
tions ; from Exeter, where low-browed bookshops 
hold manj^ a treasure. 

Shade of the man — Dr Yarnold, I think — who 
amassed a collection of considerable value by a 
daily inspection of the stalls on the Paris qiiais, 
3 ^et was never known to pay more than four sous 
for a volume ; shades of him and his like, what 
should I not have bought 1 A first edition ! 
What is a first edition to the working reader ? An 
Edition de luxe^ only fit for millionaires — unliappy 
people whom some one has persuaded that it is 
their duty to possess a taste for books, and who 
wriggle out of the awkward scrape as best they 
can hj discharging that duty by deputy. The 
deputy is naturally far the happier man of the 
two, for he gets all the excitement of the chase : 
the ^dew-halloo, when a side-wind brings liim 
scent of some rare volume lying hidden in an 
unexpected corner, or when it breaks upon the 
world catalogued for some great sale : full-cry, 
as the present possessor tightens his grasp on the. 
treasure, or bold rivals are known to be preparing 
for competition at the auction ; till the moment 
when the morte is soimded by the fall of the 
hammer or the payment of deposit. All the 
excitement of pursuit is for the agent, not for 
the man of millions. 

For my part, there is a sense in whidi many 
catalogues are a check upon, rather than an 
incentive to, the bu}dng of books. The Wise Man 
might well have said, ‘ In reading many lists there 
is no end ;’ and the frequent shock of finding a 
book offered in one list at a materially lower 
price than that at which I selected it from a 
jDrevious one ten days before has a restraining 
tendency which is exceedingly healthy for the 
purse, and has a not unwholesome effect on the 
growth and general development of the library. 
Eor book-shelves, like children and other young 
animals, should not giw too fast in lineal measure- 
ment, and exercise is as useful to the contents of 
the former as to the limbs of the latter. A library 
totally idle and inactive is a distressing spectacle ; 
some books and some bodily organs should of 
course be 'in more active *ser^dce than others, but 
all should work. There may be books on the 
shelves whose duty it is to pro^dde information 
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and ad^dce only at very rare intervals. I do 
not speak now of libraries whose shelves hold 
little else but first and priceless editions ; though 
such volumes, I have heard, are not infrequently 
given an airing, if only to arouse the envy of 
jealous admirers who have them not, and who 
^ smile and smile ^ and long to be villains bold 
enough to steal. But in what I have called a 
working library, were there any book that stood 
silent and unopened in its place from j^ear’s end 
to year’s end I shoidd begin to doubt either 
the book’s utility or the owner’s true title to 
possess it. 

The question, however, of turning a book off 
one’s shelves because it has p>roved a bad invest- 
ment is a delicate one for the book-lover. Books 
are not things^ not goods and chattels ; one almost 
feels that a book loves its owner ; and if once 
that is admitted as j)Ossible, we have no more 
right to part with a book, save under the stress 
of direst necessity, than we have a right, for 
greed of money, convenience, or other cause, to 
banish from our side and send among strangers 
the dog that has once thoroughly learnt to love 
us. Even an irreclaiinably bad book is irres23on- 
sible, having been made by an evil author, just 
as the incurably vicious dog has been so made by 
evil treatment. Therefore, for their own sakes, 
and the public welfare, banishment is not for 
them ; no, the flames for the book in which 
there is no good thing, and the kindly bidlet 
to the brain of the dangerous dog ; jperhajos 
in the happy hunting-grounds the ghost-dogs 
fight bloodless battles with unimpaired gusto, 
and there are no troublesome niumans’ to mis- 
understand and quarrel with. 

But, though bookworms may be loath to admit 
it, there are more things in the world than the 
selection and formation of libraries. There is, for 
instance, a pursuit that has been, and ever will 
be, infinitely more selection of 

life’s partner and the formation of a home ; 
and that loartner is a volume which we must 
read, and also be read by, daily, whether we 
like it and a]3prove the contents or no. 
Johnson very wisely condemned the folly of 
resolving not to marry a pretty woman, and gave 
his reasons with his usual emphasis and good 
sense. Let us once make sure of the excellence 
of the contents and then there is no need to shun 
a handsome binding, which, ^vhether it holds 
■within its covers a volume of choice and high 
thoughts or a noble woman, full likewise of 
grace and wisdom, will be a joy for ever to look 
at with honest eyes and touch lovingly with 
clean and reverent hands. 

A wise old man, now with God, was fond of 
telling his friends that there was nothing better 
for young peo]Dle than a ^ good pressure upon the 
shoulders.’ His early days had been sj)ent on a 
farm, a ]3lace that should be the ha 2 )piest of homes 
and training-places for children ; and his simile, 


which he was wont to deliver with expressi^'e 
action of his hands, was drawn from his obser- 
vation of the steadying effect of heavy collars 
when 2 >laced on the shoulders of young colts. A 
very good illustration I take it to be, though I 
have reasons for being prejudiced in its favour. 
How many a youth has had his life wrecked, or 
so near wrecked as never to be very seaworthy 
afterwards, only for want of a collar on his 
shoulders and a fair weiglit at the far end of 
the traces. 

Women worth marrying are worth waiting for, 
and can themselves afford to wait ; this may be 
a hard saying, but the excerptions to its truth are 
few. Mr Ruskin’s advice to a young man ‘ about 
to marry’ was, not the celebrated monosyllable 
of Punchy but the next thing to it — namely, to 
court the girl for seven j^ears. One-tenth of 
one’s jpossible life, when perhaps four-tenths have 
already gone by, is a somewhat severe ap^prentice- 
shqp ; but anything rather than the hasty unions 
into which young men unburdened with work 
and overburdened with money throw them- 
selves. Unsuccessful marriages sink the victims 
in morasses or ground them on shallows. The 
traveller whom the morass engulfs disajppears from 
all sight of happiness, from all chance of success. 
The boat upon the shallows ^preserves, perhajps, an 
appearance of all being right ; but though she 
may have grounded so gently and lightlj^ as to 
s^pring no leak, close observers see that there is 
at the least no .'more progress — for from the shallow 
of a m^scdliance: of any description there is but 
rare esca]pe. Lack of money has kept, the gate 
firmly locked to many a one who ^\^ould else have 
gone, like j\Irs Poyser’s Molly, ‘ headlongs to ruin.’ 

Some will think that undue em^phasis has here 
been laid on the lack of money as an adversity. 
It is a sordid adversity, without doubt ; but it 
has ^produced some bright virtues, and this must 
be my excuse. This paper has already lingered 
beyond its welcome ; therefore but t’w'o lines 
more : 

Who has not known ill-fortune never knew 

Himself, or his own virtue. 


SONNET. 

Far stretching outward — league on league of gray, 
Still water — lies the sea. The lone night-bird 
Has fled ; and, in the dawn’s young hours, unstirred 
By aught of life, deep silence holds its sway. 

In the far eastern sky a faint light streams, 

And ever slowly deepens, till, anon. 

The darkness and the shadows all have gone ; 

And, o’er the slee^ung world, its rosy beams, 

Yet once again, the morning sun doth pour. 

Soon the lone creatures' of the forest wake, 

Birds, with their gladsome song, the silence break, 
The seas put on their laughing gleam once more ; 
And, waking up in wonder, ’neatli the spell, 

The drowsy flower lifts up its drooping bell. 

Mary Christie. 
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MEMORIES OF HALF A OEHTHRT. 

By R. C. Lehmann. 

PART HI. 



UiT was through Mr and Mrs W. H. 
Wills that my mother came to know 
Wilkie Collins, the Dickens family, 
and others who were at that time 
distinguished in London literary 
circles. Mrs Wills was, as I have 
stated, the sister of Robert Chambers, and her 
husband thus became to us, as to our parents, 

* Uncle Harry ^ — the most popular uncle certainly 
that even a boyish imagination could have con- 
ceived. His close association with Charles Dickens, 
first in the Daily Neios, afterwards in Eoiisehold 
Words from 1850 to 1859, and finally in All the 
Year Eoiond^ is a matter of literary history. The 
original agreement for the 2 ^ublication of Household 
Words is now in the possession of my aunt. Lady 
Priestley. It was made between Charles Dickens, 
William Bradbury, P. ,M. Evans, W. H. Wills, and 
John Eorster; assigns to each of them a certain 
fractional share in the profits of the venture ; and 
appoints Dickens to be editor and Wills to be 
sub-editor of the publication. In more modern 
parlance he would, I think, be styled assistant- 
editor. What is certain is that a very great part of 
the most laborious work of the editorial office was 
done by my uncle, for Charles Dickens was very 
busily occupied with his novel-writing and his 
public readings, and was necessarily compelled to 
leave a great deal to his assistant. It is equally 
true, however, that Dickens was no roi faineant; 
indeed, it was not in his nature to be that. He 
kept all the literary threads of Household Words 
well in his hands. His correspondence with my 
uncle, which is now in Lady Priestley’s hands, 
shows with what a high sense of responsibility 
and what anxious care he discharged his editorial 
duties. No promising manuscript escaped him * he 
took infinite trouble to arrange the chief features 
of each issue so that the 2 )ublic interest might be 
maintained. Article after article he wrote him- 
self; others he collaborated in, and throughout the 
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periodical his guiding mind made itself manifest. 
These letters form a 2 )rofoundly interesting record 
of a long association in literature and friendship. 

Amongst the contributors to Household Words, 
•and afterwards to All the Year Eound, was Wilkie 
Collins. His first great novel. The Woman in 
White, appeared in the pages of the latter publica- 
tion, and the following note * written to my uncle, 
shows where and under what circumstances he hit 
upon the admirable title : 

‘ Church Hill Cottage, Broad.stair.s, 
Aug, IWiy 1859. 

‘ My dear Wills, — I send enclosed (and registered 
—for I should go distracted if it was lost) my first 
number. Please let me have duplicate proofs as 
soon as possible, for I want to see something in con- 
nection with the story which is not a mass of con- 
fusion. It is an awfully long number— between 
8 and 9 pages ; but I must stagger the public into 
attention, if possible, at the outset. They shan’t 
drop a number when I begin, if I can helj) it. 

‘ I have hit on a new title, in the course of a 
night-walk to the North Eoreland, which seems to 
me weird and striking : 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 

‘ My love to Dickens. How does he do % When 
will he write ? Have you a house to let ? I am at 
mortal enmity with my London landlord, and am 
resolved to leave him. Where I am to go next 
» God, He knows.” Ta-ta. W. C.’ 

It must be admitted that the North Eoreland 
sent a haj^py inspiration. 

The next letter gives an amusing insight into the 
methods of a story -writer, and the trials that come 
upon him in the course of his task. Wilkie Collins 

*This letter, as well as the two following ones, have 
been lent to me by Lady Priestley. I may repeat that aU 
Wilkie Collins’s letters to be printed here are published by 
permission of Mr A. P. Watt, his literary executor. 
Eeserved.] April 11, 1903. 
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at tlie time was 'writing No Name for All the 
Year Eoimcl: 

'The Fort House, Broadstairs, 
Sexitemher 1862. 

‘My dear Wills, — D o yon, or does Mrs Wills, 
or does any kindly Scot to wlioin yon can at once 
apply without trouble, know anything of the 
neighbourhood of Dumfries? My story will take 
me there next week. I am a total stranger to 
the locality, and I have no time to go and look 
for myself. 

‘ I don’t want any elaborate description. I only 
want answers to these questions : 

‘ Is the neighbourhood of Dumfries — say for five 
miles round— hilly or flat? Barren and heathy, or 
cultivated, and fairly stocked with trees? Is it 
pretty scenery or not? Is it like any neighbour- 
hood of any English town? Is it sprinkled with 
villages? Or is it lonely? Are there any j)i"etty 
cottages on the banks of the Nith in which I could 
put a married couple, anxious to escape observation, 
in their honeymoon? If so, what is the name of 
any village which would be near the said cottage? 
If the Nith won’t do, the cottage can be put any- 
where — north, south, east, or west — as long as it is 
a few miles from Dumfries. Am I right in supjios- 
ing Dumfries to be a thriving manufacturing town? 
And if so, what does it manufacture? Lastly, is 
there any mortal book which you could send me by 
book-post, and from which I could crib the local 
knowledge which I want? 

‘Meditate, I beseech you, on these questions — 
and forgive No Name for worrying you as well as 
me. 

‘If the worst comes to the worst, I must write 
from pure imagination ; and won’t the letters come 
pouring in tlwi to correct my mistakes ! There is 
nothing the British reader enjoys so much as catch- 
ing his author in the wrong. 

‘ '\Aniere is Dickens ? Will he be at Gadshill this 
week, and at the office on Wednesday ? If this is 
so, I will send him up my second volume to read. 
I hear gladly from Beard, who has been staying 
here, that Georgina is better. 

‘I have been taking a holiday, and am hard at 
work again. If you see Eeade, tell him to be of 
good cheer. I shan’t have done before the end of 
the year — perhaj)s not before the end of January. 
They seem to like the story, and be d — d to them. 
The women write me letters beggmg for more each 
week. I wish they may get it ! 

‘ Will you come here and tell me about Dumfries ? 
One of my servants was kicked out yesterday, and 
the other is going to-morrow; but if you don’t 
mind waiting on yourself, I^ll black your boots. — 
Ever yours, W. 0.’ 

The average novel-reader will learn from this 
letter one or two things that must surprise liim. 
In the first place, the author, instead of being, as 
is commonly supposed, the planner and controller 
of the destinies of his story, is himself its unwilling 


but helpless slave. Wilkie Collins obviously did 
not desire to take his honeymoon couple to Dum- 
fries. The place was a sealed book to him. He 
knew nothing of its manufactures (tweeds and 
hosiery, by the way), its scenery or its surround- 
ings; nothing except that it stood on the river 
Hith. In spite of this complete ignorance of the 
locality, he was forced by characters and circiun- 
stances over which he had manifestly no control 
to take his masters to Dumfries, and not only to 
take them there, but to pretend that he had known 
the place from his cradle. In this pathetic extremity 
he applied to Mr Wills, who, it may be believed, 
managed to give him a good deliverance. A refer- 
ence to the novel, however, shows that even if Mr 
Wills supplied the various details asked for, Wilkie 
Collins made but little use of them. In the first 
chapter of the fifth ‘scene’ of No Name, Noel and 
Dilagdalen Vans tone are found spending their honey- 
moon at ‘Baliol Cottage, Dumfries.’ To be strictly 
accurate, I should say that Noel is living there, for 
Magdalen has just left him. The only descrijDtion 
given of the neighbourhood is contained in the 
following passage : ‘ The prospect from the window 
overlooked the course of the Nith at a bend of the 
river a few miles above Dumfries. Here and there 
through wintry gaps in the wooded bank broad 
tracts of the level cultivated valley met the eye. 
Boats passed on the river, and carts plodded along 
the high-road on their way to Dumfries. The view, 
noted in Scotland for its bright and peaceful charm, 
was presented at the best which its wintry aspect 
could assume.’ 

EinaUy, it may be noted in Willvie’s letter that 
he seemed to look upon the public who devoured 
his book and called for more rather with anger than 
with affection. They were his hard taskmasters, 
with their confounded liking for his story, and it 
was they who were driving him along this thorny 
and untrodden road to Dumfries. It was a humor- 
ous inversion of sentiment, and I am sure it did not 
last long, for no writer had at the bottom of his 
heart a more genuine regard for those who read his 
books, and whose servant, in a sense, he was jDroud 
to be, than Wilkie Collins. 

In any case, whatever may have been Wilkie’s 
troubles while his story was still on the stocks, he 
must have felt many a thrill of pleasure when No 
Name appeared in book-form. Here is his account 
of its reception : 

‘12 Harley Street, W., 
Deer, 1862. 

‘ My dear Wills, — I have this day sent you (to 
Eegent’s Park Terrace) a cojpy of No Name. We 
published to-day — an edition of four thousa^id copies. 
At ' five this afternoon only four hundred were left. 
This is a good rattling sale to begin with. 

‘ I heard at the office to-day that you had kindly 
put everything in proper train with Mr Bernard, 
and that nothing was wanted but the last act. 
Perhaps the end of the story staggers my worthy 
collaborator? Or perhaps the festivities of the 
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season are a little in his way? I have i^romised 
Emden at the Olympic a first look at the Draaia 
as soon as it is done. The sage Low recommends 
our sending a copy to the British Museum, as a 
solemn act of publication. What do you think ? 

^ My liver still torments me, and the fiend rheu- 
matism gnaws at my right knee.— Ever yours, 

‘Wilkie Collins. 

^F.S . — I had just hobbled out, imluckily, when 
you called.^ 

The next letter is to my father (my mother and 
the family being then en iiension in Shanklin), 
and shows Wilkie in a new light as an intending 
yachtsman : 

‘12 HxVRLey Street, W, 
Augu&t Uh, 1860. 

‘ My DEAR Lehiiann,— Delighted to hear you are 
coming ! The only hitch in the programme is that 
I canT go to Shanklin this week — as I am already 
engaged to Gadshill. But you will give me another 
chance ? — and we will discuss the question of time 
on Thursday. The autumn is “all before us when 
to choose, and Providence our guide” (Milton). I 
suppose you donT feel inclined to take a cruise off 
the west coast of Ireland on the 15th of September ? 
I and two other British tars x^ropose to iDlough the 
main for a fortnight or so, on that occasion, in a 
Welsh boat of our own hiring. — Ever yours, 

‘W. 0.^ 

In the summer of 1862 my father had to go to 
America on business. The civil war was then 
raging, and the cause of the Horth seemed to many 
Englishmen to be a hoi^eless one. j\Iy father never 
wavered in his strong sympathy for the Northern 
side, and his conviction that it must ultimately 
IDi’ove triumphant. j\Iost of his friends, however, 
held a contrary opinion, Wilkie Collins and Charles 
Dickens amongst tliem. Both these distinguished 
men at a later period came to know Americans well, 
and to like the peox^le, as all who know them well 
must like them. In the early sixties, however, 
they shared the beliefs then prevalent amongst a 
large section of Englishmen with regard to Ameri- 
cans and their destinies. AYlien my father was 
■about to start on his voyage Wilkie Collins wrote 
to him the following letter : 

‘The Port House, Broadstairs, 
July 2Sth, 1862. 

‘ My dear Lehmann, — Here is a line to vdsh you 
most heartily a safe voyage out and a prosperous 
return. I need not tell you, I am sure, how sorry 
I am to miss the chance of having you here — and 
how glad I should be to hear, even at the eleventh 
hour, that the American voyage was xmt off — ^for 
Mrs Lehmann’s sake as well as for yours and for 
mine. But I suppose there is no hope of this. 

‘The one chance for that miserable country on 
the other side of the Atlantic is, that those two 
blatant impostors, Lincoln and McClellan, vdll fail 
to get the 300,000 new men they ask for. If I 
■thought it would be the least use, I would go down 


on both my knees, and pray with all my might for 
the total failure of the new enlistment scheme. 
But the devil being the ruling ^Jower in American 
affairs, and I not being (as I venture to hox^e) on 
particularly good terms with him, it seems hope- 
less on this occasion to put any trust in the efficacy 
. of fervent aspirations and cramped knees. 

‘AU I do most seriously and earnestly hope is 
that you will come back with all personal anxieties 
in the American direction set at rest. We will then 
drink confusion together to your customers for 
light steel and my customers for light reading. I 
have hundreds of American correspondents, but 
no friends there. If you want anything special in 
the literary way, tell Harper of Hew York you are 
a friend of mine, and he will be gladly of service to 
you. So would Fields (of the firm of Ticknor and 
Fields), Boston. 

‘ Good-bye, my dear fellow, and once more 
may you have the best of voyages out and the 
speediest of voyages back again. — Ever yours most 
truly, Wilkie Collins. 

‘ Pray thank Mrs Lehmann for two additions to 
your letter. I am not a good correspondent gener- 
ally; but if she will write to me in those long 
evenings, I j)romise to write back. We are in 
nearly the same situations — she is shut uj) vdth 
her boys, and I am shut up with my books.’ 

Amongst my father’s memoranda in the note- 
book from which I have x>reviously made extracts, 
I find this one relating to Charles Dickens: ‘He 
was fond of Americans, but had then no faith in 
the nation. YTien I returned from America in the 
spring of 1863, and expressed my firm belief in 
the ultimate victory of the North, he treated my 
ox>inion as a harmless hallucination.’ Here is a 
letter* my father received from Dickens at that 
time: 

‘Gad’s Hill Place, 

High AM, by Eo Chester, Kent, 
Thursday, Twenty-eighth June 1863. 

‘My dear Lehmann, — On Thursday the 4th of 
June [July], at 7, I shall have much pleasure in 
dining at Westbourne Terrace. (My Ascot horse 
being sure to win ; I have no need even to go do^vn 
to see him run for the cnj).) 

‘Although you have so lately been in America, 
and although I know what a raging mad topsy- 
tur\y state of things obtains there, I can 7iot believe 
that the conscription will do otherwise than fail, 
and wreck the War. I feel convinced, indeed, that 
the War will be shattered by want of Northern 
soldiers. — Ever faithfully, C. D. 

‘ Of course, the niore they brag the more I don’t 
believe them.’ 

To leave these old, unhappy, far-off things and 
battles long ago, and to end in a simpler strain, I 

* For permission to publish this letter, and all the other 
letters from Charles Dickens which I shall quote in the 
course of these articles, I am indebted to the kindness of 
Miss Hogarth, his sister-in-law and the surviving editor 
of , his collected letters. 
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quote a letter to my motlier from Wilkie Collins on 
rke subject of sulphur baths : 

‘Nuellen’s Hotel, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Ajyril 2 ^ th , 1863. 

‘My deab Mrs Lehmanns', — Under any circum- 
stances I should have written to tell you all my 
news, and to ask for all your news in return. Bub 
a letter from my brother telling me that you too 
have been ill, puts the iDcn at once into my hands. 
I gather from what Charley says that you are now 
better; but I want to hear about you and yours 
from yourself, and I am selfishly anxious for as long 
an answer as you can send, as soon as you can write 
it. There is the state of my mind expressed with 
the most unflinching candour ! 

‘As for me, I am all over sulphur, inside and 
out; and if ever a man felt fit for the infernal 
regions already, I (in respect to the sulphiTrous part 
of the Satanic climate) am that man. The invalid 
custom here is to rise at seven in the morning, to 
go out and drink the water hot from the sjDi'ing, 
and to be entertained between the gulps with a band 
of music on an empty stomach. You who know 
me will acquit me of sanctioning by my presence 
any such uncomfortable proceeding as this. I have 
an excellent carrier. I send him to the spring with 
a stoppered bottle, and I drink my water horizon- 
hilly in bed. It was nasty enough at first ; but I 
have got used to it already. The next curative 
proceeding discloses me, towards the afternoon, in a 
private stone-pit, up to my middle in the hot sul- 
phur spring; more of the hot water is iDOuring 
down on me from a pipe in the ceiling ; a worthy 
German stands by my side, directing the water in 
a continuous shower on all my weak points with 
one hand and shampooing me with the other. 
We exchange cheerful remarks in French (English 
being all Greek to him and German all Hebrew to 
me); and, oh, don’t we massacre the language of 
our lively neighbours ! In mistakes of gender ^ I am 


well ahead of the German — it being an old habit of 
mine, out of my love and respect for the fair sex, 
to make all French words about the gender of whicli 
I feel uncertain, feminine words. But in other re- 
spects my German friend is far beyond me. This 
great creature has made an entirely new discovery 
in the science of language— he does without verbs. 
“ Yrop fort ? Bon jgour vous fort—trop chaucl ? Bon 
pour vous cliaud. Promenade aujouixVhui? Aha! 
aha I hon poiLr vous promenade. Encore la jamhe — 
e)icore le dos—froitement, ft/^, oid, oui, frottement excel- 
lent piour vous. Repos hon pour votes — d votre service^ 
monsieur — hon jour I ” YTiat an excellent method ! 
Do think of it for your boys — I would practise it 
myself if I had my time to begin over again. The 
results of all these sulphurous proceedings — to re- 
turn to them for the last time, before I get to the 
end of my letter — are decidedly encouraging in my 
case. So far I can’t wear my boots yet, but I can 
hobble about with my stick much more freely than 
I could when I left London ; and my general health 
is benefiting greatly by the change. As for the rest 
of my life here, it is passed idly enough. The 
hotel provides me with a delightful open carriage to 
drive out in, contains a cellar of the best hock and 
Moselle wines I ever tasted, and possesses a Parisian 
cook who encourages my natural gluttony by a 
continuous succession of entries which are to be 
eaten but not described. My books have made me 
many friends here, who supply me with reading 
and make me presents of excellent cigars. So, upon 
the whole, I get on well enough ; and as long as 
the Baths do me good, so long I shall remain at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

‘ There is a nice egotistical letter ! But what else 
can you expect from a sick man ? Write me another 
egotistical letter in return, telling me about jmurself 
and Lehmann, and Lehmann’s time for coming 
home, and the boys — and believe me, ever most 
truly yours, Wilkie Collins.’ 
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chapter XIX. — continued. 


HE message Alain scratched or painted 
on a square piece of Cadoual’s shirt 
by means of pigeons’ quills and 
pigeons’ blood. That was easy, 
though it took some time. It told 
where he was, and suggested relief 
by the letting down of a man from the cliff- top 
to the upper window of the cave, then a rope let 
down inside, and he would be free. This he made 
up carefully into a small packet, weighted with a 
piece of rock, and tied with strips from his blue 
cotton blouse. Then he took the cotton blouse and 
rip 2 )ed at it till the back alone was left, forming 
a flag roughly three feet long by two feet broad. 
The message he tied to one corner of the flag and 
laid it in the shaft of the lookout ready for the 


rope, and then proceeded to make the rope — 
surel}'- as odd a rope as ever was made. 

The only things the cave afforded in unlimited 
quantity, besides water and air, were rock-doves. 
His rope, therefore, was to be made of rock-doves. 
He nipped their soft necks and brought the plump 
little bodies down into the cave a score at a time. 
He prepared from the remains of his blue cottons a 
large quantity of strips to tie them with, and pro- 
ceeded to attach the upper end of his flag, at the 
bottom of which was the message, to the neck of the 
first dove’s body. Its feet he tied to the neck of 
the next one, and so on, till out of his twenty doves 
he had a ro]De something like a kite’s tail nearly 
fifteen feet long. The rest was only a matter of 
continuance. YTien the rope of rock-doves was 
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thirty feet long he arranged the j^rocession care- 
fully on the ledge of his lookout, and slowly and 
cautiously, and only after several failures — ^for the 
rock-doves were soft, and would persist in doubling 
up into a heap — ^lie succeeded in jDushing the message 
through the hole in the face of the cliff. It knocked 
over a matronly little guillemot which was roosting 
there, and she flew back with a surjorised grunt, and 
sat upon it under the impression that she had laid 
an unusually fine specimen of an egg. 

His great fear was that, after all, his work would 
be useless by reason of the clouds of sea-birds pre- 
venting his flag from being seen. He strung a blue 
pennant at the end of every twenty birds, and laid 
a stone on the floor to keep tally ; and when there 
were ten stones on the floor, and two hundred rock- 
doves had been worked into the rope, he stopped 
and anchored it to his ^Dlatform, as it had been 
anchored in sections every night. 

This work, and the possibility of something 
resulting from it, ke 23 t him in cheerful spirits. 
His greatest deprivation was that he could barely 
catch sight of Barbe now, because the hole was 
always three-quarters filled by the body of a 
rock-dove ; for the joinings of his rope must not 
scrape the rock lest they should chafe through, 
and a rock-dove stands more chafing than does 
a cotton rag. 

The blue flag and the ^Jacket of hope jerked foot 
by foot down the rough side of the cliff, and swung 
gently to and fro at the end of their curious rojDe, 
scaring even the oldest inhabitants into momentary 
anger. Then the packet and the flag descended 
gently into a pocket of the rock where the cormo- 
rants dwelt apart hj reason of their nasty habits and 
abominable smell. A particularly filthy old dame, 
whose dark 2>lnmage was absolutely rusty with age, 
lighted on it, occu] 3 ied it, and held it against all 
comers. She croaked out such horrible curses when 
any one came near her that all the rest sat at a 
respectful distance with their wings uplifted in 
amazement, as, if struck with sudden paral^-sis, 
while the old lady nearly burst herself trying to 
lay an; egg in this beautiful new nest; and when 
she turned round and saw the 2>acket she mistook 
that for the egg, just as the guillemot had done. 
She sat on it conscientiously for many days, and 
made her mate — lie was her fifth, and considerably 
younger than herself — bring her fish while he was 
still ravenously hungry himself, which j^ut him into 
a very bad temper. He was always hungiy, and so 
was she ; and at last he got tired of it, and they had 
words, and I believe it led to a separation. As she 
could not hatch out Alain’s 2>acket, her husband 
made remarks about it, as a hungry cormorant will, 
and she was too self-willed to leave it ; and for any- 
thing I know she is sitting on it yet, and still hoping 
that something may come of it. 

Bor some days the rope of dead birds swung 
gently to and fro against the face of the cliff, and 
some of the blue 2)ennants fluttered in the wind. 
But they were invisible a quarter of a mile away, 


even when the birds were not there; and it was a 
rare minute when that ha2)pened. 

Then the skua-gulls discovered tliat dead rock- 
pigeon, slightly ‘high,’ was a very dainty dish; 
and, the news spreading, they soon made an end of 
that forlorn hope, and even came skirling round the 
hole for more, so adding insult to injury. 'Wlieii 
Alain hauled in the slack of his odorous rope which 
lay in the lookout cleft, he found only one clean- 
picked skeleton and the head of another tied to 
its legs, and he knew that his first attempt was a 
failure. This depressed him not a little, and he 
racked his brains as to what to try next. 

He had scrambled uj) to the top of his platform 
one evening to see the sun go down behind the 
Light, and was still sitting looking wistfully out 
when the lantern shot forth its first beam witli a 
suddenness that made him start, although he had 
been waiting for it. Perhaps it was the thought 
that came with it that made him start. The lantern 
winked cheerfully at him ; why should not he wink 
back at the lantern? It would be a very small 
wink certainly ; but the watchers in the Light 
might see even a verj^ small light against the un- 
usual background of black cliff, where they would 
never see his signals in the daytime. 

This idea filled him to bursting-point. That first 
night he could not bring himself to calm and proper 
consideration of it ; but he thought and thought 
and thought, and before morning he thought he saw 
his way. The iDroblem was to bum a flare, large 
enough to stand a chance of attracting attention, 
through a hole no bigger than one’s fist, and situated 
fifteen feet away at the end of a narrowing funnel. 
The blaze must be as good as it was possible to make 
it ; moreover, it must be to some extent continuous, 
and not a sim^fle flash in the pan, and it must go on 
night after night till it was observed. All these 
considerations, which seemed impossible to compass 
with the materials at his disposal, exercised his wits 
to the utmost. 

It took some days of hard thinking and futile 
exjDeriment before his difficulties were surmounted, 
and he saw his way. Buel he had in plenty, but of 
a loose and scraiDpy character, altogether too short 
for his j)urpose unless he could manipulate it. If 
he only had oil ! He set to work to get it. The 
pool in the sea cave had any number of fish, and 
some of these held a fair quantity of oil just under 
the skin. Since liis discovery of the dead monste,r 
there he had not cared to eat any fish from that 
pool ; but now he set to work and fished for his 
life, and caught close on fifty the first day. There 
were some mullet among them, and he found he 
got more oil out of them than out of any of the 
others. He let them all lie for a day, and then 
squeezed them between two stones in a slight 
hollow on the ground near his platform and under 
an overhanging rock, where the dxi]) from the roof 
could not get to them. 

His fifty fish yielded him oil enough in his little 
pan to stir with the point of his finger, and another 
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fifty were maturing on tlie rock alongside. As oil 
it was poor stuff eiiougli ; but when lie dropped 
some on bis fire it sj)uttered and flared, and tliere 
was no doubt about its burning in tlie way be 
intended to use it. He now flung down from aloft 
a great quantity of fuel, and carefully picked out 
of it aU tlie most combustible portions and laid 
tbem on one side. Out of tlie refuse, wbicb con- 
sisted cbiefly of dried bird-droppings and short 
twigs and grasses, be made a small experimental 
cake, kneading it up with oil, and flattening it out 
on tlie rock wdtb bis bands. Tben, sprinlding a 
roll of tlie longer stuff witb oil, be rolled it up 
inside tlie cake like a long sausage, bound it care- 
fully witb tiny strips torn from CadouaPs clothes, 
and set it by the Are to dr}’, ^Ybile be went on 
bis fishing and grinding and the tearuig of garments 
into strips. 

"When the roll was dry be lighted it, and watched 
it burn witb a bright crackling flare that fulfilled 
all bis hopes and made bis heart beat high. If 
be could make enough torches like that to push 
through the bole ■when lighted, it seemed to him 
impossible that so unusual a sight should fail to 
attract attention sooner or later. His only fear ivas 
lest the superstitions of the countryside should set 
the light down to spirits, and cause the Head to be 
avoided even more than it wns now. If Barbe saw 
it he believed she would understand, or at all events 
would be so exercised in her mind that she would 
not rest till she found out what it meant; for she 
had known Cap E4hel all her life, aiid he was quite 
sure Cap E(ihel had never before winked back at 
the Light. Every day he saw her come out on to 
the gallery and stand looking wistfully at the Head, 
as though she knew it held him prisoner, and prayed 
it to release him ; and he counted on Barbe more 
than on all the rest. 

He wnrked harder now than he had ever ^vorked 
before, for the wage he worked for was his life. 
The 230ol of oil grew deeper each day. The sea 
cave swarmed with fish, for he flung aU the pounded 
remains back into it, and the uncaught Eved in 
clover till their own time came. Then when they 
had yielded their jprecious oE they in their turn 
went to feed their comrades. 

As soon as he had enough oE to make a proj^er 
start he set to work on his torches. Each one was 
two feet long, for their frailty permitted of no more, 
and the end of each he narrowed so that it fitted 
into the hoEowed toj) of the next one, like the 
joints of a fishing-rod. Each as it burned out was 
intended to light the next, and so to keej) up an 
unbroken flare so long as he continued to fit torch 
to torch and push them through the hole. 

Beyond the time he needed for eating and sleep- 
ing and watching for Barbe, he did nothing but 
fish, grind oE, and make torches; and he made and 


dried about ten a day, and stacked them in a dry 
archway ready for use. By the time his stock of 
torches had grown to close on one hundred and 
fifty he had been, as nearly as he could calculate, 
two months in the cavern — though, indeed, it seemed 
to him little short of two years — and he decided to 
make the grand experiment. 

It was with a jumping heart that he carried uj) a 
score of the frail things to the top of his jEatform, 
for if this atteni 2 )t failed he had nothing to fall 
back upon. Barbe, he knew, took first watch as a 
rule, from lighting up till twelve. One hour, there- 
fore, after he saw the first flash of the lantern he 
Avould light his first torch, and go on burning them 
till the twenty were finished! If Barbe came out 
into the gaEery any time within that hour, and 
looked towards the dark headland, she would hardly 
fail to see the unaccustomed sjDark upon it. He 
told himself very many times that it might not be 
the first night that she would see it, nor the second, 
nor the third; but surely in time it would catch 
her eye and set her wondering. In the meantime, 
as he had only torches for seven nights, he went on 
with his work steadEy, and no minute of his time 
was wasted., 

He was at the lookout at sundown, and his 
heart was gladdened with the sight of Barbe 
standing in the gallery and gazing earnestly at 
Caj) Eehel, as she always did. • He was tenipited 
to light wp at once ; but prudence told him that 
the red sun-rays on the whitened clifi:\ would hide 
any flare he could make, and that he must wait 
till aE was dark. 

She went inside as the sim dipped, and j)i’esently 
the lantern shot forth its first beams, and he sat 
watching it. The ^dvid reds and golds faded slowly 
in the west, till sea and sky became the colour of 
dead ashes and mingled into one, and the light 
blazed bravely against its sombre background. He 
thought he coiEd see Barbe moving to and fro in 
front of the light, and he gazed and gazed with his 
heart ui his eyes, as though by the ver}" iiitentness 
of his looking and the yearning that was in hun 
he woiEd draw her eyes towards him. Then at 
last, with a hand that shook with the thought of aE 
that depended on it, he lighted his first torch at 
the fire, j)i-^shed it blazing merrily along the ledge 
towards the hole, fitted the butt into the head of 
the next one, and that into the next, and the next, 
tiU the flare passed out of his sight and he heard it 
craclding outside. 

A wild shriek of dismay went up from tlie birds 
just settling down to roost in the nooks and crannies 
of the cliff, and it was music to his ears, since it told 
him that his torch was burning.' They screamed 
and wheeled, attracted yet fearful, and the mingling 
of their screams with the crackling of his torch 
filled his soul with hope. 
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P L A G- U E-S T 0 K E S. 

By William Andrews. 


HE story of the Great Plague of 
London is familiar to all readers 
of histor}^, and has heen dealt with 
by many writers of fiction. Defoe 
has given us a most vivid picture 
of the times and of the terrible 
pestilence that cast such a gloom over the city. 
Even the bypaths of history sup^ily much sug- 
gestive matter ; while hidden away in church- 
wardens’ and other old accounts are many items 
that remind us of those days. HerCj for examplcj 
are two entries from the parish accounts of St 
Mary Woolnoth, London : 

‘1593-4. Item, for setting a crosse upon one 
Allen’s doore in the sicknesse time...ijd. 

Item, paid for setting two red crosses 
upon Anthony Sound his dore....iiij6Z.’ 

Many such charges might be reproduced. The 
crosses were about a foot in length. It has been 
suggested by some students of the past that the 
origin of the practice of marking the doors of 
infected houses with red crosses was the injunction 
given by Moses at the Passover. However, the 
crosses served the important purjDose for which 
the}^ were intended — namely, as a caution against 
entering such houses. 

Ill various parts of England the plague-stones 
are silent reminders of the time when epidemics 
laid low so many inhabitants both in town and 
country. It is only to the more important of 
these niemorialsj however, that we will direct 
attention. The t-wo to ivhich we will first refer 
are s|)ecially interesting on account of the inscriji- 
tions attached to them. . 

We learn from the parish registers and other 
ancient records of Derby that the old Midland 
town has several times suffered severely from 
visitations of the ]Dlague. A stone in the Derby 
Arboretum bears the folloiving inscription, wdiich 
includes an extract from the pen of William 
Hutton, the famous local historian of Birmingham 
and Derby, and author of other valuable mlumes : 

‘ Headless . Cross or Market Stone. — This 
stone formed j) 2 .rt of the ancient Cross at the 
upper end of Priar Gate, and was used by the 
inhabitants of Derby as a market stone during 
the visitation of the plague, 1665. It is thus 
described by Hutton in his History of Derby : 

‘ “ 1665.— Derby was again visited by the plague 
at the same time in which London fell under 
the severe calamity. The town was forsaken ; the 
farmers declined the market-place ; and grass grew 
upon that spot which had furnished the supports 
of life. To prevent a famine, the inliabitants 
erected at the top of Huns’ Green, one or two 
hundred yards from the buildings, now Eriar Gate, 
what bore the name of Headless Cross, consisting 


of about four quadrangular steps, five feet high. 
I knew it in perfection. Hither the market 
jieople, ha\dng their mouth primed with tobacco 
as a jDreservative, brought their provisions, stood 
at a distance from their property and at a greater 
from the tovui’s people, with whom they were to 
traffic. The buyer was not suffered to touch any 
of the articles before imrchase ; when the agree- 
ment was finished he took the goods, and deposited 
the money in a vessel filled with Aunegar, set for 
that purpose.”’ 

The mention of tobacco in the foregoing 
inscription is a curiosity, shoAving that the AA^eed 
AAns then regarded as a A*ery efficacious preAmitive. 
There is a curious entrj^ in Thomas Heame’s 
Diary, 1720-21, bearing on this popular belief, 
under date of 21st January : ‘ I haA^e been told 
that in the last great xfiague in London none that 
kept tobacconists’ shops had the x^ague. It is 
certain that smoaking Avas looked upon as a most 
excellent x>reservative, in so much that eA'Cn chil- 
dren Avere obliged to smoak. And I remember 
that I heard formerly Tom Bogers, aaJio was 
yeoman-beadle, say that aaLbii he AAns, that year, 
AAdien the X)lague raged, a schoolboy at Eton, all 
the boys of that school were obliged to sm-oak in 
the school every morning, and that he Avas never 
AvhixDjped so much in his life as he Avas one 
morning for not smoaking.’ 

The plague raged at Eyam, in Derbyshire ; 
and from 6th Sex)tember 1665 to 11th October 
1666 no fcAver than tAvo hundred and seA^enty-scA^en 
died out of a x3023ulation of three hundred and 
fifty persons — a higher death-rate than in London. 
There are many touching memorials of these dark 
days in the annals of the village, and history has 
recorded the heroic deeds of the inhabitants aaJio 
remained Avithin their OAvn Aullage to x3reA^ent the 
S23reading of the epidemic. 

Winchester suffered much from the ]3lague of 
1666. On the DoAvns near the city are numerous 
curiously shaped mounds, which are said to coA^er 
the x)its into AApich the dead Avere cast. '^^Tien 
the pestilence raged a j)rimitive kind of quarantine 
AA^as practised. The country-folk supx)lied food, 
AAdiich AAns X)^^^ced on a stone outside the 'city, 
and in exchange the citizens jdaced money in a 
boAAd of AA^ater. The old x>lague-stone still remains 
built into the base of a moniunent, AA'hich bears 
an inscription as folloAvs : 

‘This monument is erected by the Society of 
NatiA^es on the very spot of ground from Avhich 
the markets Avere removed, and AA^hose basis is the 
A'ery stone on AAdiich exchanges Avere made Aidiilst 
the city lay under the scourge of the destroying 
Xiestilence, in the year sixteen hundred sixty-six. 
The Society of Natives AA^as founded on the 26th 
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of August 1669, for tlie relief of the widows 
and orphans of their fellow-citizens who died of 
the great plague.’ 

Much iniseiw was also caused by the iDlague 
at Alford, Lincolnshire. Erom 22nd July 1630, 
when the first death was recorded, to the end of 
February 1631, when the death-rate was normal, 
one hundred and thirty-two deaths were registered 
out of a poj)ulation not exceeding one thousand. 
The iiarish registers record many severe losses ; 
hut that of Thomas Bradder’s family is the 
heaviest. In 1630, on the 24th of July were 
buried two of his daughters, the father followed 
next day, and three sons were interred on , 29th 
July and 3rd and 4th August respectively— in all 
six deaths within the space of twelve days. The 
vicar, who had to perform the last rites over 
the dead, also lost his daughter Rebecca Scortreth. 
It must also be noted that the plague occurred 
at Alford thirty -five years before the Great 
Plague of London ; but the proportion of the 
death-rate is nearly the same. The population of 
London at the time of the iDlague was estimated 
at four hundred and sixty thousand, and the 
deaths numbered sixty-eight thousand five hun- 
dred and ninety-six. 

Beneath a spreading tree in the grounds of 
Tothby House, near Alford, Lincolnshire, is a 
plague-stone. About two hundred and seventy-five 
years ago the inhabitants of Spilsb}'- and the 
surrounding villages day after day toiled up to 
the top of Lliles Cross Hill, which overlooks the 
wide marsh -country, with Alford lying just at the 
foot. At the top they left food, &c., for the poor 
sufferers, and took in return money deposited in 
vessels containing water or other liquid placed on 
the iDlague-stone. Then the people of Alford came 
up the other side of the hill for their supplies. 
Thus the two parties kept well apart. Traces of 
several plague-stones exist in the Horth of England. 
There were two at Penrith, and one still remains. 
In 1789 James Clarke published his Survey of 
the Lakes, which gives the following account of 
the ancient relics : ‘ Nearly half-way between 
Eamont Bridge and Penrith stands a house called 
from its situation Half-way House, but formerly 
Mill or Meal Cross, from the following circum- 
stance : During the dreadful plague which ^dsited 
this country in the year 1598, and almost depopu- 
lated Penrith (no less than two thousand two 
hundred and sixty in the town falling victims to 
the merciless disease), the millers and Mllagers 
refused to bring their commodities into the town 
to market for fear of infection. The inhabitants, 
therefore, were under the necessity of meeting 
them here and performing a kind of quarantine 
before they were allowed to buy anything. This 
was said to be almost at the ox^tion of the country- 



Xieo^fie. It is, however, certain that no man was 
allowed to touch the mone}^ made use of on these 
occasions, it being into a vessel of water, 
whence they had a method of taking it without 
touching it with their fingers. For this x>urx)ose 
they erected a cross, which remains to this day. 
For greater convenience they erected a cross at 
the town’s head, and built shambles, &c. The 
place still retains the name of Cross Green. They 
erected a third cross near the Carlisle road, a 
little above the second, where black cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and goats were sold, and yet retains the 
name of Nolt Fair, and continues to be the 
market for cattle.’ When the road was widened 
and inijoroved in 1834 the ancient water-trough 
was found, and subsequently removed to its 
present x)Osition at Penrith. 

Another north-country stone is situated in the 
remote hamlet of Armboth, located above the 
great reservoir which su]Dplies Manchester with 
water. It marks the 'place where business was 
conducted when the x)Hgue visited the district. 
After the epiidemic ceased the folk of the fells 
and dales stiU rex)aired to the sj)ot to disx)ose of 
their webs and yarn, and it is still known as the 
Webs tones. 

Robert Surtees, F.S. A., in his History of Dicrlum, 
says that on the . jDrivate road near Ravensworth 
there is a cross, a x>lain shaft and x^edestal. The 
common tradition is that when Newcastle-oii-Tyne, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, was infected with the 
Xfiague, the country -people ■ left their piro visions 
at tliis x)lace. Mr Surtees, in a footnote, observes 
that the statement may be true without impeach- 
ing the higher antiquity of the cross ; in fact, 
almost every considerable village probably had its 
cross, where the traveller might be reminded of 
his religious duties ; and crosses were also placed 
on hiUs, in vales, and desert wildernesses. 

Three times tell an ave-beacl, 

And tlirice a paternoster say, 

Then kiss with me the holy rood ; 

So shall we safely wend our way. 

The town and even the whole county of 
Nottingham suffered much at different p)eriods 
from visitations of the x)lague. In 1558 East 
Retford — or, as it was anciently called, Retford- 
in-the-Clay — suffered terribly. A memorial of 
this ex)idemic ajDpears in the front of the Town 
Hall ; it is knovm as the Broad Stone. The 
procedure there was the same as at the plague- 
stone in the Friar Gate at Derby, which we have 
described above. 

In reading these notes on the more important, 
of the old xDlague-stones in England, we may well 
feel thankful that we live in a time when im- 
jDroved sanitation and medical science enable us 
to keep the dreaded pestilence at bay. 
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PART II. 


0 Jolui Eoscoe became an inmate of 
Jane Strong’s little home; and as 
consciousness and strength returned, 
and his pain became less severe, the 
intimacy between him and his gentle 
hostess rapidly increased and ri]Dened 
into friendship. Jane’s shyness had so much dimin- 
ished by the end of the first week or so that she 
'Could sit and read to him while Martha was off duty, 
or sing old-fashioned songs and hymns in a soft, 
plaintive voice, untrained yet full of sweetness. She 
found him to be intelligent and cultivated, well 
read, and well up in many lands and languages ; 
and as his strength improved he seemed not only 
willing to talk, but .to enjoy drawing out her simple 
nature. As regarded his personal affairs, he was a 
sealed book. Jane, in her innate good taste, forbore 
from anything like curiosity; but Dr Vance was 
scarcely so delicate, yet all his questions were met 
by a blank wall of reserve, and the worthy man 
soon found himself at a deadlock. John admitted 
that there was no one in the world to be communi- 
cated with save his banker on the subject of his ill- 
ness, and stated that if Jane would of her charity 
grant him an asjdum till he had regained the use 
of his legs, he would take himself off her hands, 
with a grateful heart, and trouble her no more. 
At which Jane blushed, and murmured a word 
of jDrotest; wondering, meanwhile, at the strange 
sinking of her heart, so new to her, a sharp pain 
mixed with an indefinable sense of dawning joy. 

Triji had adopted John at once, and would lie 
beside him contentedly, and gaze into his face 
with e^’^es full of benign affection — affection entirely 
apart from any weakness for invalid food. Chiefly 
through the medium of Trij), Martha was also 
won over to the visitor’s side; and the nursing, 
undertaken at first under a stern sense of duty, 
soon became a labour of love. John knew the 
way to her heart by judicious commendation of 
her cooking, and was a iDast-master in the art of 
cajolery; and Jane would often marvel at the 
unwonted relaxation of Martha’s hard features 
when John playfully dubbed her a ‘good lass’ 
and chaffed her about imaginary lovers ! 

Good Dr Vance was proud of his case, and boasted 
cheerily that he would ‘set John on his legs again 
in a week or two ; ’ a prophecy which made Jane 
turn cold with that sudden anguish, now beginning 
to be recognised and accounted for, in her in- 
most heart. He would get Avell and strong; he 
would go away ; she would see no more that half- 
quizzical, half-affectionate gleam in the eyes she 
now had learnt were gray and bright and searching. 

He would vanish out of her life, and she Oh, 

how empty that life would be without him ! Yet 
not so long ago she had been happily busy with her 



poor folk, and content with her simple pleasures. 
Why this change? Why should the coming of a 
mere stranger, whose name she had never before 
heard, and of whom she knew nothing, so power- 
fully affect her? It seemed as if, in the never- 
ceasing plash of the sea, she heard her answer. The 
wave — that fancied ninth wave of her dreams — bore 
it to her, as it had borne to her on its bosom the 
love that she had craved for with an incoherent 
longing ; a love that, once come, had taken possession 
of her whole heart by storm. 

She would go and look at her own face in the 
mirror, as she put a flower in the bodice of her quiet 
dress, and loosened the soft strands of hair that 
divided and rippled back from her white, smooth 
forehead — little touches of vanity usually so foreign 
to her, who had hitherto been so careless of aught in 
her appearance save neatness. ‘ VTiat was there,’ she 
would ask herself bitterly, ‘ that he could fancy or 
admire?’ A thin face, too sharp for any beauty of 
outline ; no charm of soft chin or rosy bloom ; no 
piquancy about a nose of everyday-utility propor- 
tions. A slight figure, more angular than willowy, 
without any delicious curves of youth or grace; 
nothing but a pair of kind, hazel e 3 'es, a gentle 
sensitive mouth with a sympathetic droop at the 
corners, soft crinkling hair in which more than one 
silver thread had come, and a delicate hand and 
foot. She would turn from the mirror in disgust. 
Ho, she was cut out for an old maid ; she must live 
out her life as she had begim it. If the supreme 
hajDpiness of love were denied her, God helj) her 
to make her life of use to others, and to keep her 
little secret locked in her o^vn breast, guarded and 
cherished in its joy and its pain ! 

Yet there were moments when, returning from 
visiting her schools or cottage folk, she would see a 
bright gleam of welcome in John Eoscoe’s eye; and 
the words, ‘At last! I thought you were never 
coming 1 ’ would cause a sudden leap of gladness in 
her heart. 

At other times, if she brought him flowers, his 
hand would touch hers, and the thought that it 
intentionally lingered would bring the hot blood 
surging to her face. Once, when she was sitting 
in the gathering twilight singing her old lullabies 
to him as he lay on the sofa, and he had said, ‘ I 
wish jow could stay and sing to me for ever,’ her 
self-riveted armour had fallen from her, and a tear 
fell unperceived in the darkness, while she silently 
raised a supplication for strength to gird herself 
more resolutely. 

As time went on John was able to lie all day 
by the window, gazing out over the sea that had so 
nearly wrought his destruction. His cuts and bruises 
had healed quickly, and under Dr Vance’s skilful 
treatment his bones had started in a healthy healing 
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process. He liad become a well-kno'^m figure to tlie 
Tillagers; and tlie children would often pause on 
their way from school to peep in and smile shyly 
at ‘Miss Jane’s gentleman,’ who had a smile and 
a kindly word for each of them, much to the in- 
dignation of Trq^, who considered John to be a 
joint-stock 2^1'opsi'ty between himself and Jane, 
and resented outside interference accordingly ! The 
Eectoiy peoj)le and Dr Yance’s kindly wife and 
numerous ^Drogeily, with the schoolmaster and the 
better-class townsfollc, all fell under the fascination 
of John’s personality, and were made welcome by 
Jane, who strove her best to relieve the monotony 
of his days. So the little cottage by the cliffs was 
more frequented than ever before, and calls were 
made upon Martha for afternoon teas which entirely 
upset that worthy’s preconceived ideas, she having 
always maintained that ‘tea’ should l^e a sustain- 
ing meal at the canonised hour of six o’clock, 
partaken of by those who possessed too large a 
modicum of common-sense to indulge in the more 
elaborate and indigestible ‘ late dinner.’ 

One day when, vdth Dr Yance’s arm, John had 
made his way slowly to his accustomed ]place on the 
sofa, Jane thought he seemed distrait and silent, 
and guessed, with love- quickened intuition, that 
he had something on his mind. He had been 
gazing, as was his wont, out to the sea, now still 
and innocent and blue with the sap^ffiire calmness 
of early spring. Suddenly he turned to her. ‘I 
shall soon be well enough to walk,’ he said, ‘and 
I must take myself off, and leave you free of your 
troublesome guest.’ He smiled as he spoke; but 
Jane’s ear detected an underlying note of bitterness. 

‘ I suppose you must,’ she answered dully, aware 
of the banality of her reply, and yet finding con- 
ventional words of regret Toeyond her power. 

‘ Yes,’ he continued. ‘ I have a quest to follow — 
a thankless quest maybe, and yet a duty that calls, 
and must be obeyed. Heaven knows,’ he cried pas- 
sionately, ‘I don’t want to go — to leave this little 
paradise of rest and peace and happiness, to leave 

you ’ He paused, and then, droiDping liis voice 

to the cadence which Jane knew and loved, yet . 
dreaded, ‘Shall you miss me, Jane?’ he asked 
softly. 

Something rose in Jane’s throat, and the smarting 
tears welled up in her eyes. Dor the moment the 
idea of his going caused her a pang so keen that 
the mention of her Christian name passed unnoticed. 
Summoning all her fortitude, calling to aid all her 
little old-fashioned tenets of maidenly reserve, she 
answered in a level voice, ‘ We shall all miss you, 
Mr Eoscoe ; but we hope you won’t quite forget us.’ 

Prim little cut-and-dried speech, while her poor 
bruised heart inwardly cried, ‘John, Jolm, my 
love! stay mth me.’ Another small victory in 
the battle that was raging with daily-increasing 
fierceness in her bosom. 

‘Forget you!’ he exclaimed, and seemed about 
to say more; but he checked himself, and turned 
almost brusquely towards the sea. 


Jane slij)ped softly, from the room. 

Dr Yance hired a bath-chair from the nearest 
tovm, and John’s first drive in it was the occasion 
of tremendous excitement for both j)a.tient and 
nurses ; but more especiall}^ for Trip, who was first 
in the chair, and, having comfortably ensconced 
himself, positively refused to be lured to earth by 
any known arts of persuasion ! 

Yery j)leasant were the little expeditions along 
the top of the cliffs, where the short turf made a 
path smooth enough for the chair, and the salt 
breezes brought back the healthy tan to John’s 
pale cheeks. Together he and Jane watched the 
brovm-sailed boats, the bare-legged children, and 
the whirling sea-birds. Together they talked of 
books, of shells and flowers, and Jane gathered the 
sea-pinks and saxifrage, and listened to his tales of 
the shipwreck and the horrors of the storm, which 
had all passed Eke an evil dream. 

AU the familiar objects of Jane’s life seemed to 
take on a new charm, the sea a new beauty, the 
sunsets a fresh glory, when reflected in the looks 
of the man she loved ; and the hours passed all too 
c^uickly away. 

Then a day came when the sun .sulked behind 
a veil of cloud, and a heavy, determined rain made 
it impossible to take the invalid out. Jane went 
to the Eectory on some parish business, and return- 
ing, brought with her some books for John to vdnle 
away the long afternoon. She entered the sitting- 
room very softly, and her light footstep did not 
disturb John, who had dropped asleep on the sofa. 
Trip was nestled up close to him, and as his mistress 
approached greeted her with a yawn of welcome, 
stretching himself, and beating the sofa with his 
hea^^' tail. John did not awake, however, and the 
dog, after a x^rolonged stretch, jumped heavily to 
the ground, sweeping as he did so John’s watch, 
which had been lying on a chair beside him, to the 
floor. 

John stirred, but did not 023en his e^^es, and Jane 
steq>2Ded hurriedly forward to 2^ick 112:) the watch, 
fearing that damage might have been done. The 
watch-glass Vv as intact ; but as she lifted the watch 
she noticed that the locket attached to the chain 
had 02)ened in the fall, and now it lay in her hand 
disclosing the contents. On one side she saw the 
miniature of a young girl of not more than sixteen 
or seventeen years of age, a very lovely girl-child, 
with innocent, a232^ealing, azure eyes and a wealth 
of golden hair. Under the 2^or trait was engraved 
the name ‘Alice’ and a date. As her glance im- 
consciously fell on the 023posite side of the open 
locket, Jane gave an involuntary cr}^ of distress, for 
the face of the second miniature was smashed to 
atoms! A trace of golden hair, coiled in shiimig 
braids, a suggestion of full white bust and throat, 
the same engraved ‘Alice’ underneath; but the 
features were gone, crushed out of aE recognition ! 
As she gazed in dismay at the ruin wrought, as she 
su252)osed by Trip, she suddenly became aware that 
Eoscoe was awake, and was watching her intently. 
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‘Oil/ slie cried, in anxious confusion, ‘indeed I 
did nofc ox^en it 1 It opened wlien it feU, and that 
dreadful little dog has broken the picture/ 

‘Ho, no,^ he answered reassuringly, ‘I know you 
didAt, and you must absolve the dog from all 
blame ; it was smashed long before he ever touched 
it. Sit down by me, and I will tell you the story 
of the locket and of my life. I owe it to you, and 
have long intended to teU you, 3 ^et somehow I have 
put it off.^ 

He paused; and Jane, half -relieved, and yet 
ojiXDressed by a sense of impending evil, sanlc into 
an arm-chair near him to listen. 

‘You have seen the com^ilete ]Dict^^Te in the 
locket,^ he began half -hesitatingly; ‘what do you 
think of it ? ^ 

‘It is very beautiful,’ answered Jane heartily. 

‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘very lovely, very young, 
very frail. Alice Maitland was little more than a 
child, innocent and ha^Dp}^, when that was ];>ainted. 
She was my x^i’oi^^ised wife, though I w-as old 
enough to be her father.’ 

Jane nodded her attention, but did not speak; 
she was struggling against a sudden bitter hatred 
of this young blooming face, so unlike her own, the 
face that had won the love she longed for. 

Eoscoe went on: ‘She deceived me, and I by 
chance discovered her long course of deception 
only a couxole of weeks before the day fixed for 
our marriage. The second portrait had just been 
painted for me at the time ; you will see that the 
date it bears is three years after that of the first 
one. I w^as stern and harsh wdth her ; I made no 
allowances for her youth, her inexperience, and the 
fatal temptations of her beauty. She imxfiored for- 
giveness; and I — God forgive me! I refused it. 
That night she went away with the man "who had 
supplanted me.’ 

He stopped, and Jane, with eyes full of pitying 
tears, murmured ‘ Poor thing 1 x)ooi' child ! ’ 

‘Yes,’ Eoscoe continued, ‘^Door child! It was 
she who needed jpity, not I ; but my mind was only 
full of my own wounded pride, my own mad fury 
at being duped. It was then that I , crushed the 
fair, false face of the portrait to atoms, and deter- 
mined to banish the meinoiy of Alice Maitland 
from my heart, save as the child I had once kno^vn 
in her innocence. For years I wandered about the 
world, hating every woman on accoimt of the one 
who had so dragged my self-esteem in the: dust, 
and yet ever haunted by a stinging, reproacliing 
conscience. Had I not been as much to blame as 
the unfortunate girl herself ? Ought I to have tied 
down her sunny youth to my middle age? Had I 
not, by my harshness, been possibly the means of 
driving her to that last fatal step, when a word of 
pardon might have saved her? These thoughts 
began to recur with ceaseless persistency as I 
wandered from city to city, and saw the miserable 
wantons that prowl the streets at night, smik deep 
in an abyss of sin and want and degradation. I 
saw again the lovely face, now marred by poverty 


and crime, and the horrible idea rang in my brain, 
“ Is Alice as one of these ? Have I driven her to 
a life like theirs ? ” ’ 

A tear fell on the hand that supported Jane’s 
chin, but she made no sound. 

‘Hot long ago,’ Eoscoe went on, ‘I heard by 
chance that her quondam lover had deserted her; 
and then, in a flash, my duty was made plain to 
me. If I had been instrumental in her downfall, 
mine must be the hand held out to reclaim her. I 
had not heard if she was poor, or where she was 
living; but I determined to seek her. I pictured 
her in want and loneliness, maxd^e in sickness and 
misery, burdened with the weight of sin and dis- 
grace, perchance contemxflating a self-sought deatln 
The finger of duty pointed out my path to me ; the 
voice of humanity whispered, “ She may be penitent 
and humble ; go, seek her, and save her before she 
sinks lower into the mire.” I knew that, unless a 
hand were stretched out to lielx^ her, her life could 
have but one ending, and I decided that should I 
find her, repentant in dust and ashes for the past, 
I -would x^i’otect her, and, under the shadow of the 
name which she had once flouted, shield her from 
scorn and shame. 

‘ I started for England, not knowing for certain 
where to bend my stex)s, only assuming from rumour 
that I should find her whom I sought in London. 
My shi]) was overtaken by the storm, and wrecked 
on this coast; and chance or fate brought me here.’ 

A pause, and Jane asked in a low voice, ‘You 
loved her still ? ’ 

He laughed bitterly. ‘ Loved her ? Ho. My 
love had not outlived my wounded vanity. Ho; 
duty alone bound me — duty and charity and re- 
morse. Love was for me a thing apart, a thing to 
mock and scolf at, to disbelieve in— until l^telj^’' 

Jane’s heart stojDped, as she gripped the arms 
of her chair and set her teeth firmly to meet the 
coming anguish. 

Eoscoe hesitated for a moment, and then ]poured 
out his words x)assionately, the floodgates, so long 
X^ent ux), now broken dovm under the stress of his 
emotion. ‘ Until lately ! when I have been taught 
the reality of the love I so often scoffed at — taught 
it by one who, in her gentle X5™ty and x^crfect 
unselfishness, has shown me what a good woman 
is : a truly happy Christian, whose every 'word and 
action breathes of peace and rest and sunshine; 
such a woman as my long-dead mother would have 
loved, and the one woman whom, out of all the 
world, I want for my w^ife! Oh, Jane, Jane! I 
am in a great strait. Dare I close my ears to the 
voice of duty? Can I bear to forgo my love? 
Help me, for my heart is torn in two ! ’ 

Slowly the raindrox3S chased each other down the 
window. Jane had risen, and was watching them 
in a dazed, stupid manner, counting them mechani- 
cally as they ran dovm and merged into a little 
, bubbling reservoir at the bottom of the pane. One, 
two, racing down; now three comes, faster, faster — 
he will surely catch up the others ! Ho ; he stops 
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for a moment, and tlien takes a zigzag course to- 
wards the goal. Jane knew that she must sjDeak — ■ 
that ere that raindrop had caught up its fellows she 
must say the words that would sever her for ever 
from the man she loved. Must she 1 Would it not 
be easy to argue, ‘ This woman has chosen her own 
jmth; do not let her drag your manhood down to 
her level. Eemember what is due to jmurself. 
You are not really to blame; it is foolishness, 
quixotism, h}q)ersensitiveness. Let her go, and 
remain free and uncontaminated. You are not 
responsible for the actions of every erring sister ! ^ 

Quick as lightning the thoughts flashed through 
her brain, only as quickly to vanish. The momen- 
tary temptation passed like a cloud over the face of 
the sun, and Jane’s true nature shone out again in 
the soft radiance of its unselfish purity. She turned 
to face him, and answered him resolutel}^, without 
a quiver in her voice, ‘You must go. It is the 
voice of God that calls jmu. Go, seek Alice, think- 
ing of her only as the misguided child you first, 
knew. Forget the rest.’ Then, as though she 
feared, in her self-abnegation, that she had not 
made her argument strong enough, she cried, ‘ She 
may be thinking of you now, as the one soul to 
whom she could turn in her misery; she may be 
longing to ask you for help, yet dreading a refusal. 
Deserted and friendless, now in her humiliation 
you may find a true penitent, and may bring her 
back from evil ways into God’s sunlight ! Go, and 
God speed you 1 ’ 

He watched her as she spoke, hands clasj)ed, eyes 
shining with eagerness of persuasion, her own agony 
forgotten in her ardent desire for another’s welfare. 
Was she, then, indifferent to him ? he wondered. 
Could she argue and jDlead so vehemently for the 
death-blow to her own happiness if she really cared 
for him ? At all costs he must know whether her 
feeling for him was merely one of interested friend- 
ship, or whether his love was returned. Could she, 
in that steady voice, bid him, urge him to go forth 
to seek another woman if she cared for him her- 
self ? Was such utter self-sacrifice compatible with 
weak human nature ? 

He spoke. ‘You are right,’ he said. ‘It was a 
foregone conclusion what you would say, and I will 
abide by your decision. Dr Vance says I may 
travel now, by slow stages, so I will start as soon 
as possible. But, tell , me, Jane, before I go, if it 
had been otherwise — if I had been free, unhampered 
by this responsibility, and had come to^ ask you to 
be my wife — could you ever have cared for me?’ 
He leant over towards her and raised her face 
to his. 

Her eyes met his now, directly and without 
confusion. ‘I think I have loved you,’ she said 
simply, ‘since the day that the sea cast you up on 
the shore at my feet.’ 

So the day of J ohn Eoscoe’s departure was fixed ; 
and Jane— though suffering in secret what only 
she and One other knew, and the faithful Martha 
guessed — kept up a brave front outwardly. Bright 


and merry though she was during the few short 
walks that now' remained to them, no one would have 
dreamed of the hidden anguish that w-as eating out 
her heart. John w-as now able to 'walk leaning on two 
sticks, and tliej coidd go beyond the cliffs, and along 
part of the high-road that led through the village 
to'wards the great house 'without much difficulty. 

Nearer and nearer the day of parting came, until 
one bright morning in May the word ‘to-morro'w’ 
rang in Jane’s brain -with maddening echo, as she 
and John 'walked together under the x^Lie- trees, 
'which were now^ covered 'with their young, delicate 
green. The birds sang merril}", the distant sea 
w^as sa^Dphire blue and dancing in the sunlight, 
and all nature breathed of content. Only in the 
two hearts were darkness and gloom, each striving 
to keep from the other the semblance of suffering, 
yet kno'wing only too well that the keen watcher 
could read betw^een the lines of each other’s forced 
conversation, and see the half-hidden tear rise so 
quickly in the e 3 "es where love dwelt — love crushed 
by so huge an effort, watching for a loophole of 
escape from the stern Aveight that pressed it do'^vn. 

They had been leaning over the low 'wall, gazing 
down across the wooded slopes to the cliffs below 
them, and . were turning towards home along the 
'sviiiding road, John slowdy, leaning upon his sticks, 
Jane adapting her pace to his, and conversing spas- 
modicall}’’, with assumed cheerfulness, when the 
sound of wheels behind them made her turn her 
head. She saw in the distance a dogcart coming 
ra]3idly towards them, increasing its sjjeed as the 
road undulated gently downwards, and she touched 
John’s arm and drew him away from the middle of 
the unkerbed road, closer to the boundary'r^vall, 
till the vehicle should pass. Fast and recklessly 
it gained upon them, and as it dashed past, driven 
by a rash and careless hand, the wheel almost 
grazed John in its wild course, making him start 
aside as quickl}^ as. he was able. He gave a quick 
glance upward at the driver of the trap as it whirled 
b}^, splashing him and Jane with specks of mud on 
its waj^, and for one instant his eyes met those of 
the laughing face above him. 

A woman, still in the prime of jmuth, handsome, 
blue-ej^ed, and golden-haired, wrapped in rich. furs; 
a face beautiful, and yet not lovable; with a hard, 
cruel mouth, sinister even while smiling, and the 
restless brilliancy of eye born of continual craving 
for excitement. Beside her sat an effeminate- 
looking man, who smiled indulgentl}^ as she lashed 
her high-stej^ping horse to greater speed, and made 
some cynical remark about ‘cripples,’ which was 
borne back on the breeze to John’s ears as he 
started almost from beneath the wheels : a fitting 
companion to the woman who, self-reliant and self- 
satisfied, wealthy and admired, and conscious to the 
full of her riches and admiration, needed no help- 
mate better than this mere poor echo of her own 
vices. A hard and heartless woman, dead to all 
gentleness and sympathy, living onl}^ for pleasure and 
the gratification of her own desires, utterly regard-. 
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less of pain or suffering in others, and thoughtless 
for their welfare. 

She flashed by and was gone. Jane’s kind eyes 
betrayed a spark of unwonted anger, as John, 
leaning on the wall for sujDport, looked after the 
vanishing trap in silence. Suddenly he turned to 
her, and her anger evaporated as she saw his face 
deadly pale, with startled eyes. ‘ Oh, you are hurt !’ 
she cried in distress. You have wallced too far, and 
the shock has done you harm!’ and she laid her 
hand caressingly on his arm. 

‘No, no,’ he answered almost brusc^uely. ‘I’m 
all right. Tell me, Jane,’ he added, gripping her 
arm almost roughly, ‘ who is she ? ’ 

Jane, sur^Diised, told him the little she knew of 
the owner of the great house, suppressing what she 
could of the doubtful reports in which the village 
folk rejoiced ; and finally added, ‘ I believe she is to 
be married soon to the gentleman who was with her. 
Her last husband was a very old man, and left her 
all his money. They say she was married before ; 

or — or ’ She hesitated, and suddenly perceiving 

a strange expression on Koscoe’s face, she sto23ped. 

A change had indeed come over him ; the bewil- 
derment had disappeared, and first a look of relief, 
then of ecstasy, had replaced it. He sat down on 
the edge of the low moss-grown wall, laying his 
sticks beside him, and took both Jane’s hands in 
his own as she stood facing him, half-puzzled at the 
excitement that betrayed itself in his voice as he 
spoke. ‘Do you know who she is*?’ he questioned, 
watching her closely for the first signs of dawning 
realisation of the truth. ‘You do not see, neither 
do I, any resemblance to the fair child in my locket ; 
but had the other been intact you would recognise 
that cruel mouth, those hard blue eyes. Jane, that 
woman in her luxury and laughter, her wealth and 
wantonness, is the woman whom I was to go out 
into the world to seek, homeless, humble, and peni- 


tent; that woman for whose sake, at the call of 
dutjq I was to tear out my very soul, and break the 
faithful heart of her whom I worship. Does Alice 
need me, think you, my stern judge? Does the 
finger of duty still point that way, or is my accusing 
conscience to be at rest at last ? ’ 

Jane could not answer. After the first gleam of 
knowledge of the truth she had drawn one hand 
from John’s grasp, and put it over her eyes, as if 
they were dazzled by the vision of her own happi- 
ness ; but now he seized the hand again, and drew 
it down. 

‘ Jane, my darling,’ he said, ‘ Providence brought 
us this way; Providence brought that woman face 
to face with me, to show me that I was absolved 
from my seK-imposed vow. I would have done 
my duty, yes, to the bitter end, though it had 
cost my life’s happiness, and yours ; but now I 
have been shown that Alice does not need me, 
has no dependence on my pity, or claim upon my 
honour — and I am free — free to take into my 
arms the woman who does need me, the woman 
I love — if she will come to them 1 ’ 

Thus love came at last to Jane Strong — a love 
deeper and fuller than any her maiden dreams had 
pictured, a love long waited for, but none the less 
23 recious, only mellowed 1)}^ the pain that had gone 
before it. 

That evening, while she and Eoscoe leant together 
over the sill of the window as twilight fell, and 
the first star twinkled out of the deepening azure 
sky, she whispered to him, caressing the hand that 
clasped her own, ‘Listen, John, to the waves lap- 
ping on the shore. Count them. The next will be 
the ninth, a little bigger, a little noisier; it has been 
a cruel wave, and yet I shall always love it, for I 
fancy that it brought you to me.’ 

And then darkness fell, and silence reigned, and 
heart beat against heart, too full for words. 


SCENT DISTILLATION. 


By E. Hedger Wallace. 


F we set aside musk and civet, Avhich 
are of animal origin, the materials of 
perfumer}^ consist mainly of essential 
oils, which are extracted from the 
fiowers, fruits, leaves, and wood of 
plants. The standard scent-plants 
are the rose, rose-geranium, citrus, lavender, thyme, 
rosemary, orris or iris root, bitter almond, violet, 
cassie or opoponax, tuberose, jasmine, and to some 
extent such plants as anise, caraway, f emiel, dill, and 
coriander. 

The commercial importance of these plants will 
be understood if we place the products obtained 
from them in their order of importance. Accord- 
ing to their value per unit, the chief materials 
used in general perfumery come in the following 
order : Jasmine oil, neroli or orange-flower oil, oil 



of attar of roses, cedrate or citron oil, anise- 
seed oil, bergamot- oil, orange oil, bitter-almond 
oil, oil of limes, caraway oil, oil of lavender, oil 
of thyme or origanum, lemon oil, fennel oil, rose- 
mary or anthoss oil, and orris or iris root. Of 
these, the oils of bergamot, citron, lemon, limes,, 
and orange are obtained from the rind of the* 
respective fruits. 

Before considering any of the scent-plants it 
will be advisable to briefly describe, or rather' 
indicate in a general way, the several methods 
commonly employed in extracting their essential 
oils, so that any reference to method of extraction 
which we may have need to make may be under- 
stood. First, then, to be mentioned are the 
mechanical means ; the results are obtained in 
many ways. One process, for instance, is that of 
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expression, tlie material being put into a press 
and subjected to heavy pressime. Another iDrocess 
is to rub the • fruit in a metal cuj) lined with 
siDikes (e'cuelle d which lacerates the oil- 

vessels in the rind ; the oil thus obtained col- 
lecting into a hollow handle, out of which it is 
at length pomed off. Another method consists in 
squeezing in the hand with the fingers sections of 
peel tinned inside-out, and taking up the oil with 
a sponge. All forms of mechanical means, we may 
note, are practicable mainly in treating the rinds 
of fruits which are considerable in bulk and con- 
tain oil in comparatively large quantities. The 
second mode is that of distillation ; and it is a 
process available for a large number of the scent- 
plants. The necessary jDarts of a still do not need 
descrij)tion, we imagine; only, we must note that 
finer apparatus than the common still, and greater 
care, are demanded when the oil to be distilled is 
worth twenty shillings an ounce than when it is 
not worth that sum per pound. The third method 
is that of maceration, in which flowers are im- 
mersed in melted grease — that is, piuified lard 
or tallow, also the fat of deer — afresh flowers being 
added ten to fifteen times at intervals of twelve 
to forty-eight hours. The resulting product is 
either used as pomade or the scent is extracted 
out of it by digestion in alcohol. Olive oil is 
usually substituted for fat when by this j)rocess 
perfumed oils are wanted. The fourth method is 
the most delicate, but gives the finest results — 
that is, enheurage, or enflowering, or absorption. 
In this method the dowers, which are renewed from 
day to day, are placed on thin layers of grease 
sj^read on glass in frames. When x^erfiinied oils 
are wanted by this process, coarse cotton cloths 
saturated vdth olive oil, and laid on frames with 
mre-gauze instead of glass, are used. 

These are the four common yet principal 
methods of scent or perfume extraction ; but 
there are besides various chemical processes, which, 
however, have not as yet superseded the methods 
noted, and of ivhich we need not say anything. 
By the processes of maceration and enfleurage the 
odour obtained is nearly that of the living flower ; 
by distillation it is often as different as if it came 
from some new plant altogether. This distinction 
as, to results must not be lost sight of. 

The first plant amongst the scent-plants which 
attracts our attention is the rose. The question 
in respect to the rose, as with other scent-plants, 
is not whether or where the rose will grow ; but 
will the flowers ]Di^C)fl^ced be rich enough in oil 
and at the same easily produced ? We must bear 
in mind that conditions which admit the growth, 
even the thrifty growth, of a j)Hnt do not 
necessarily secure the best development of its 
odour. It is stated to be perfectly certain that 
under no conditions is the odour of the rose 
fully developed except in very hot climates ; yet 
such is not the climatic condition of the great 
seats of rose-farming in Europe. Turlcish attar of 



roses, for instance, is mainly produced in Bulgaria, 
and is carried on in the fertile valle^^s on the 
southern slope of the Balkans. In this region, 
where wheat and the- ordinary cereals are produced, 
there is cold and snow in winter, abundance of 
moisture in the spring and autumn, and drought 
in summer. The rose-harvest in Bulgaria begins 
about the third week in May, and lasts about a 
month. The second great seat of rose-farming in 
Europe is the space between the Maritime Alps 
and the Mediterranean, in the extreme south-east of 
France. This is, in fact, the great scent-farming 
and perfumery-making centre of Europe, the town 
of Grasse being the emporium of the district. 
Here, again, though the climate is considered to 
be genial, most of the scent-plants require pro- 
tection. Of course, attar of roses is also produced 
in India, Persia, and Asiatic Turkey under the 
climatic conditions desired ; but the great bulk 
of the supply is furnished by the European 
regions already noted. It may be mentioned that 
rose-farming was undertaken . in Saxony some 
years since by a Leipzig firm, and appears to have 
been maintained up to the present time with some 
success : a further departure from the hot climate 
considered necessary. .The roses emj)loyed for 
attar-making in Europe are : in Bulgaria, the red 
damask-rose, and in the south of France the Pro- 
vence rose, a hybrid or variety of the hundred-leaf 
rose (Bosa centifolia\ to which also belongs the 
well-lmown cabbage-rose. These roses are both 
spring bloomers, though the damask-rose has a 
short autumn season as well, and their bloom 
lasts for only about a month. What is wanted to 
make rose-farming popular is a perpetual bloomer, 
which will have the requisite quantity and quality 
of oil and will give work for five to six months 
on a plantation. 

Wherever grown, the rose must have a rich 
soil ; but there is a mass of evidence which 
shows that heavy manuring, while increasing 
the quantity of the yield in flowers and oil, is 
prejudicial to the quality of the oil obtainable. 

In view of the affinity of its odour to that of 
the rose, we refer next to the rose-geranium. 
The oil of geranium is itself an agreeable scent, 
nearly if not equal to the true oil of roses ; 
therefore, we find that it is mainly used as an 
adidterant of attar of roses. Rose-geranimn oil 
is furnished by three species of pelargonium, 
some varieties of which are grown for distillation 
in Algiers, the island of Reunion, Spain, Corsica, 
Italy, and the south of France. The best oil 
is produced from plantations in dry ground j but 
for the sake of quantity the plants are now often 
groivn in low, moist, irrigated ground, where 
three crops a year can be gathered, though the 
product obtained is much inferior. The plant 
is harvested a little before the opening of the 
flowers, when the demon-like odour which it at 
first possesses gives place to the odom of roses. 
The whole plant is placed in the still, and in 
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: Provence rose -petals are sometimes added to 

improve the quality of the oil. 

The well-known tuberose is one of the staples 
of the flower-farms at Grasse in the south of 
Prance. It is also grown in America ; and 
I North Carolina now furnishes bulbs both for 
that country and for Europe. The perfume is 
extracted from the bloom by the enheurage pro- 
. , cess, and brings a good i^rice. Jasmine is also 
extensh^ely grown in the vicinity of Grasse. In 
India the Arabian jasmine is highly esteemed and 
grown for its perfume. None of the jasmines, 
however, can stand frost, a difficulty which is 
overcome at Grasse by banking the plants to a 
certain height during the winter. The cultivation 
of the plants and the gathering of the floAvers 
' are exj)ensive ; but as the perfume of jasmine is 
I regarded as almost the only one that cannot be 

I imitated, it is generally pure, and therefore brings 

! a high price. It is mostly extracted b}^ enfleurage ; 
but there is also a very rare distilled article which 
is described by Piesse. 

The violet is another scent-plant which is 
extensively grovm in the south of Prance and 
in the vicinity of Plorence ; though the English 
violet is much grovui and greatly develops its 
j odour in southern countries, varieties of it such 

I as the Neapolitan and the Double Parma are 

preferred. As the ^dolet-plant cannot bear the 
full brunt of a hot sun, the practice used to 
be common of growing it under olive, orange, 
and lemon trees ; but as the cost, not only of grow- 
ing but of gathering so small a flower in the 
I quantities required for extraction is ver}^ large, 

j it is now authoritatively stated that in Europe 

; -extract of true violet in a pure state is little 

• used in perfumery, and but little of it is pro- 

duced. A tincture of orris-root or a composition 
of orris-root with other ingredients is used instead. 
The odour of an acacia, the cassie, is often used 
as a substitute ; and lately a synthetic violet odour 
called ionone has been announced. 

The perfume known to the Prench and the 
perfimiery trade as cassie, and in America as 
opoponax, is obtained from the Acmia farnesiana. 
The acacia which gives cassie is a small tree 
growing to twenty or thirty feet high ] and the 
source of the perfume is the flowers, which 
are borne in small round heads of a yellow 
colour. This tree is extensivel}^ grown in the 
south of Prance, and the odour is extracted 
by maceration, also by enfleuiage. Besides this 
one, we may add that there are several other 
acacias which yield a perfume. 

Orris or iris root, the scent of which we have 
spoken of as resembling violet, is the product of 
three species ^of iris. The thick, knotty root- 
stocks of the x)lant are the useful parts. When 
taken up they are dried slowly, and do not 
reach the maximum of their perfume in less than 
two years. WTien the scent is extracted by distil- 
lation orris or iris butter is furnished, and it 


is also groimd up for use in sachets. The wild 
qflant was formerly gathered; but it is now cul- 
tivated in the vicinity of Plorence and other 
parts of Italy, that country being the seat of its 
jDroduction. 

We now come to a plant known to most 
people — namely, the true lavender (Lavandula 
angustifoUa\ a plant of the mint family, which 
furnishes a well-knovTi perfume. This j)l2.nt 
flourishes in England under cultivation in a 
remarkable manner, and as grovm formerly at 
j\Iitcham in Surrey and other localities in the 
south of England it develops into a bush. The 
sjDecial character of the English plant' is said to be 
due to the conditions under which it is grovm — 
namely, the mild, moist air and the calcareous 
soil. Whatever be the cause, the oil obtained 
from it is claimed and usually admitted to be far 
suj)erior in delicacy of fragrance to that obtained 
from the -wild plant or from the same plant cul- 
tivated in any other country. In fact, the English 
oil has sometimes sold for ten times as much as 
the Prench ; but the two oils are so different in 
kind that it is considered hardly reasonable to 
compare them. A far less valuable lavender oil 
is obtained from the spike lavender (L. sinca)^ 
and is used in veterinary medicine and in soap- 
making, but not in perfumery except as an 
adulterant of the true lavender. 

The oil of thyme obtained from another common 
plant is said to be suitable only for scenting 
soaps. The amount distilled is large, the bulk 
of the world’s suj)ply coming from the south of 
Prance ; and the Prench oil is derived wholly or 
largely from a cox^ious natural growth of the 
garden or common thyme, a x^Lnt grown in 
English gardens. 

Eosemary is found along with common thyme, 
and distOIed in considerable quantities. Piesse 
states that ‘eau de Cologne’ cannot be made 
without it, and that it is the leading ingre- 
dient in ‘ Hungary water.’ Eosemary is groAvn 
to some extent in England, and the oil pro- 
duced, like that of lavender, is considered the best 
obtainable. 

We now come to some plants not gro^vn on a 
commercial scale, and not likely ever to be, in 
this country. Oil of bitter almonds, as its name, 
denotes, is obtained from the bitter almond, 
which is the variety amara of Primus amygdalus. 
The valuable part of the almond is the kernel, 
which in the sweet variety is the almond of 
commerce and in the bitter variety is poisonous. 
The kernels of both varieties, however, furnish an 
expressed oil which contains no 'poison, and is used 
in medicine and in a general way like olive oil. 
The substance known as oil of bitter almonds 
is obtained by maceration and distillation from 
the cake left after pressing the kernels of the 
bitter but not the sweet almond. It is really 
not an essential oil, but what chemists caE an 
aldehyde, and is a dangerous poison, yet it is 
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in common use as a flavouring essence as Avell as 
a scent. 

Yarious citrus fruits also yield iDerfumes, such 
as the sweet orange, the bitter or Seville orange, 
the bergamot orange, the lemon, the citron, the 
sour lime, the sweet lime, and the shaddock, 
pomelo, or grape-fruit. The bergamot and cedrate 
(citron) oils, and the oils of lemons, limes, and 
oranges, are obtained from the rinds of the 
respective fruits by mechanical methods. Of the 
orange-peel oils, that of bergamot is the most 
valuable ; but it is not easily found in the 
market in a pure state. It is produced mainly in 
the extreme south of Italy, at or near Reggio. 
Of these rind-oils, an inferior article is obtained 
by distillation, though it is stated that a good oil 
can be got if the spong}^ part of the rind is 
first removed. The neroli or orange-flower oil is 
commonly obtained from the flowers by distilla- 
tion ; but a finer product is obtained from the 
floAvers by maceration. In the distillation of 
neroli, orange-flower Avater conies OA’'er, and it 
represents the odour of the floAvers much more 
closely than the neroli, it being held to be the 
unaltered oil of the floAver dissolved in AA^ater. To 
make neroli, the floAvers that naturally fall from 
the trees are utilised, though in Provence the finest 
article is made from buds on the point of 0]3ening, 
picked from the trees. Another perfumery 
duct is obtained by distillation from bitter and 
SAA^eet oranges, and called oil of grain. 

Originally it Avas made from the abortiA^’e fruits 
Avhich fell soon after the blossoms ; noAV it is 
made from the leaves and young shoots obtained 
Avhen the tree is pruned. The oil of the bitter 
orange is superior, to that of the SAveet, as is 
also its ijetit grain oil ; but the neroli of the 
SAveet orange is considered finer than that of the 
bitter. 

The bulk of the citrine perfumes come from 
Italy and the south of France. The island of 
Chios produces much orange-floAA^er AA^ater, the 
island of Trinidad yields a very fine oil of limes, 
and the island of Cura 9 ao yields the best orange- 
peel in the Avorld ; AAdiile the bitter and the sAveet 
oranges are distilled more or less in Jamaica. 

We have noAv indicated some of the plants 
that are groAAui and utilised for their scent. Of 
course those named do not embrace all the plants 
that can be groAvn for such a purpose ; but there 
is one outstanding and serious economic factor in I 
scent-farming AA^hich cannot be lost sight of — that 
is, the labour question. You cannot harA^est a 
crop of violets AAutli a mo Aving- machine, bub must 
do so by hand-labour ; and if this be hired it 
becomes the dearest method possible. We there- 
fore find scent-farming most practised in areas 
Avhere labour is comparatiA^ely cheap. EA^en under 
these circumstances it is most profitable to the 
small groAver Avho can utilise his OAvn labour and 
that of his family. Such a grower might distil 
or extract the perfumes himself, thus making it 


a domestic industry for the AA^omen and children 
of the family, or he might send his produce to 
an establishment Avhere perfumes are distilled, 
and AAdiich in a scent-farming district Avould 
X^robably be dependent on the. material supplied 
by adjacent groAvers. If the groAA^er extracts his 
OAvn perfume, then, though the apparatus is not 
expensWe, the processes of distillation, maceration, 
and enfleurage, to be successful, require both 
expertness and experience, and these camiot alAAU^'s 
be guaranteed. Outside Continental areas AAdiere 
scent-farming is established, the most feasible 
plan of starting such an industry Avould be the 
establishment of the necessary plant in a suitable 
area, under an expert ; and, by contracting, at 
least at the start, for the material in adA^ance, thus 
to induce farmers and gardeners to groAV scent- 
plants Avith their other crops, as a side-line. An 
undertaking of this type Avould probably succeed, 
especiall}^ in a district of small holdings, as the 
groAA^er could utilise the labour of his family 
AAdthout increasing his expense, and the returns 
from his holding through the scent-crops groAvn, 
AAdien comx:)ared Avith the returns from his other 
crops, Avould undoubtedly be larger, and in time 
lead to an extension of the area under such plants. 

In this article Ave have not attempted anything 
further than a mere outline of the subject. For 
AA^hat Ave haA^e laid before the reader Ave must 
acknoAAdedge our indebtedness to the Avorks of 
Piesse and Samer, and especially to the article 
on this subject by EdAvard S. Steele in the Year 
Booh of the United States Dejyartment of Agricultnre^ 
of Avhich, Ave trust, it aauII be found Ave have given 
an inclusiA^e and interesting resunid. 

DAFFODIL SONG. - 

The meadow mould has sprung to gold, 

The throstle calls his vagrant fellow; 

On all the hills are daffodils, 

And every field is flecked Avith yelloAv. 

Pluck your daffodils at pleasure, 

Spring is not for long; 

Though they muster beyond measure, 

Fairer than a minted treasui'e, 

Frailer than a song. 

The garden’s mien of tender green 
Has presage of the early roses; 

The linnet’s cry comes fleeting by 

From Avhere he haunts the orchard closes. 

The clover springs in careless rings, 

The blackbird sounds his Avhistle mellow, 

The Avhole earth thrills Avith daffodils. 

And every field is flecked Avith yellow. 

Pluck your daffodils at pleasure, 

Spring is not for long; 

Though they muster beyond measure, 

Fairer than a minted treasure, 

Frailer than a song. 

Max Dalryatple (‘Aurelian ’). 
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IMPRESSIONS OF ARC HA NOEL. 


By F. R. 

OW that Norway has become the some- 
what hackneyed hnhting-gronnd of 
the tourist, the more adventurous, 
who delight to escape from the neigh- 
bourhood of the tripper when they 
take their annual holiday, may be 
advised to go still farther east. 

Archangel is a typical Russian city, presenting 
everywhere those extraordinary contrasts of advanced 
civilisation with medieval backwardness which char- 
acterise the country as a whole. Situated upon the 
right bank of one of the channels through which 
the Northern Dwina reaches the l^Tiite Sea, it is a 
toAvn about three miles long by half a mile broad, 
connected by a wooden bridge with the older port 
of Solombol, on a neighbouring island. Three 
years ago a line of railway was opened between 
Archangel and St Petersburg, but only one train 
arrives and departs each day, and the journey occu- 
j)ies four da^^s. 

Very little longer from Britain than the direct 
route, and much pleasanter for the traveller, is the 
voyage round the north of Norway. Once across 
the" open sea, the steamer gains the shelter of the 
Lofoden Islands, and sails past Lodingen, Tromso, 
and Hammerfest to Cape Nordkyn, the most 
northerly point of the European mainland. Then 
it skirts the dreary, iron-bound Lapland coast, tra- 
verses the White Sea, and proceeds up the Gulf 
of Archangel, the shores of which are covered with 
pine and birch, till Solombol is reached. 

The' beauty of the solar effects in the northern 
seas has been often referred to ; but I cannot for- 
bear a description of the magnificent sunset which 
heralded our approach to Archangel. A bow of 
cloud stretched across the sky from north to south ; 
and as the sun’s orb sank below the horizon the 
clouds were tinged with a pale gold, gradually 
warming in hue through a delicate salmon-pink to 
a ^dvid crimson, so that they formed such a trium- 
phal arch as never greeted royal equipage. 

The steamer is piloted up the intricate channels 
which form the waterway to the city, and at length I 
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the visitor comes in sight of the gorgeous domes and 
pinnacles of its churches and the painted roofs of 
its houses. The cathedral has five domes, painted 
blue, with gold stars, and surmounted by slightly 
smaller glittering domes of gold which end in 
golden cruciform pinnacles. It is a high, white, 
rectangular building, consisting of two churches, 
the summer church and the winter church, the one 
above the other. The latter is low-roofed and of 
comparative plainness, reminding one of the QTjpt 
of a cathedral. The former is extremely lofty, and 
the walls from floor to ceiling are covered with some- 
what crude but striking frescoes in brilliant colour- 
ing. There are also two enormous frescoes on one of 
the outside walls, representing Abraham entertain- 
ing the Angels and St George and the Dragon. 
The roof is supported by four immense pillars, 
each about eight feet square. There are the usual 
pictures of saints, with garments in relievo— brass, 
silver, or gold ; but the face, hands, or feet, wherever 
visible, are merely painted on the board behind ; 
for in this way, according to the teaching of the 
Greek Church, the Second Commandment must be 
respected. Many of these Icons are encrusted with 
pearls, diamonds, amethysts, ,and other jewels. 
Before them are huge silver candlesticks with 
sconces of A^arious sizes, as in Roman churches, and 
the deAmut may buy candles to burn before their 
favourite saints. When the candle has been lighted 
and the Avorshipper has departed, the economical 
priest removes it from its niche, and eA^entually it is 
melted doAvn to reappear in the corridor for sale. 
In the summer church is a large timber cross said 
to haA^e been heAved by Peter the Great Avhen he 
resided in Archangel. The Russians are a A^ery 
pious peoj)le, especially the poor and loAver middle- 
classes; so much so, indeed, that piety sometimes 
interferes Avith justice, as the folloAving incident, 
Avhich Avas related to me, illustrates : A murderer 
had been caught red-handed and brought to trial. 
The evidence was conclusive, but the jury retired 
to consider their A^erdict. All Avere unanimously 
agreed as to the panel’s guilt, Avhen the bells of a 
Reserved.] April 18, 1903. 
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neiglibonring clmrcli began to toll. Then one of 
them said, ^ How can we, who are about to go to 
church to ask forgiveness of our sins, condemn 
another? Shall we pray for mercy to ourselves 
and grant none to a fellow-creature ? ^ His per- 
suasions at once prevailed, and, to the astonishment 
of judge and prisoner alike, the jury brought in a 
verdict of not guilty. 

Close to the river, which is about half a mile 
wide, is ‘ Peter’s House,’ said to have been built 
by the great Czar. It consists of several rooms, of 
which one is a workshop with a forge, and is built 
of roughly trimmed logs. The whole house is now 
enclosed within the walls of another house built 
above and around it to preserve it from decay. 
There are many fine buildings in Archangel, but 
everywhere wretchedness and magnificence elbow 
each other. If ever those members of our municipal 
councils who look after the paving of the streets 
feel depressed by unfavourable criticism, a visit to 
Archangel may be recommended as an invigorating 
tonic. The principal street is in most places at 
least three inches deep in mud, and there is no 
, sewage system. A water-supply is at present being 
introduced. As the water collects in the trenches 
dug for the pipes, it is pumped out upon that part 
of the road still remaining open for the use of the 
public ! The foot-passengers walk along a narrow 
wooden pathway raised about eighteen inches 
above the level of the road; but there are no 
crossings, so that where every side-street, inter- 
rupts the wooden, way, a slough of des]pond gives 
the stranger pause. The natives, shod in goloshes 
or seamen’s boots, tramp uncomplainingly through 
everything. To take a droshky is merely to 
change the form of discomfort. That vehicle, a 
sort of victoria too large for one and too small 
for two, jolts and sj^lashes through the mud, now 
knocking up against a log of wood, and now up to 
the axles in a pool of water, till the occupant is fain 
to betake himself once more to the use of his feet. 

At one time there was a large English colony in 
Archangel, and the ‘English House,’ or chaplain’s 
residence, with its fine library and chapel, and the 
English church at Solombol still testify to its 
former importance; but when the Crimean war 
broke out the English all departed; and now, 
besides the clergyman and the consul, there are but 


three British residents in the city. Britain still 
does a big share of the carrying trade, and British 
commercial houses do a large business with the port 
by means of agencies; but the amount seems to be 
steadily decreasing. The same tale of German and 
Scandinavian enterprise and British indifference is 
told here as in other parts of the world. 

There is a fine hospital in Archangel; but there 
is at present no resident doctor nor organised 
system, of nursing, and the patients are left almost 
untended. There is a large Government dockyard ; 
but during my visit I saw no signs of life about it, 
and the great sheds are fast decaying. A great 
contrast with municipal and governmental neglect 
is the activity and energj^ of the monks of the 
Solovetski Monastery, which has its headquarters 
at the island of that name, some hundred and 
twenty miles west of Archangel, and is well worth 
a visit. There the monks do everything them- 
selves. They have made magnificent roads, built 
churches and other buildings, and possess a dock- 
yard where they build their ovm steamers and 
sailing-vessels. At Archangel they have a large 
house for the conduct of their business and the use 
of the pilgrims, whom they convey in large num- 
bers in their own steamer to the islands. The. 
voyage- takes from twelve to twenty hours, accord- 
ing to the weather, and the monies give visitors and 
pilgrims lodgings free of charge and feed them upon 
fish. It takes a. stay of several days to make a 
thorough inspection of all the objects of interest. 

Strange- to say, there is no proper hotel in 
Archangel; but furnished apartments can be got, 
and there are one or two excellent restaurants. 
Any one who wishes to see Eussian life as it is 
to be found away from such a cosmopolitan centre 
as St Petersburg, and does not mind roughing it 
a little, may be recommended to visit Archangel. 
The peasants with their motley garments, the priests 
vdth long hair flowing over their shoulders, and the 
self-important Government officials with their mili- 
tary overcoats, are a never-failing subject. of amuse- 
ment and interest to the visitor; and if at first 
amusement predominates, he will quicldy discover 
that the Eussian possesses an unfailing courtesy that 
may put to shame the indifference,, if not arrogance, 
which foreigners sometimes complain of experiencing 
in their visits to England. 


BARBE OF ORAFD BATOTJ. 


CHAPTER XX. — A GLEAM OF LIGHT. 


DAME CADOHAL’S outraged feel- 
ings demanded life for life and 
blood for blood, and would be satis- 
fied with nothing less. Her son had 
been murdered : some one must die 
for it. To a nature such a.s hers 
that was perhaps not an unnatural craving. Wliat 
she really wanted was, of course, the forfeit of the 


life of the man who had taken the life of her son; 
but blind rage has no discriminations, and, failing 
the right man, any other man’s life would have 
blunted the edge of her venom just as well. If she 
could have felt that some one had been made to 
suffer for the crime, her soul would have been 
comforted, or at. all events her rage would have 
known some appeasement. As it was, however, no 
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■one had been hronglit to hook, and her anger had 
nothing hut itself to feed upon. The diet seemed 
to suit it without satisfying it.. It only waxed the 
fiercer as the days passed and nothing was done. 
She raved at Sergeant Gaiidriol to the point of 
apoplexy because he still declined to arrest Pierre 
Carcassone unless she could show him more reasons 
for it than he could see himself. She journeyed to 
Plouarnec and laid the matter before the authori- 
ties there. The authorities sent for Gaudriol, and, 
after hearing all he had to say, took his view of the 
case. Madame Cadoual sent to Paris for detectives, 
and for many days Plenevec suffered their pertinent 
.and impertinent inquisition, and resented it. In 
the result the detectives told madame that there 
was no evidence sufficient to justify the arrest of 
Pierre, and that, in their opinion, the very gravest 
suspicions attached to one Alain Carbonec, who had 
•disappeared on the same day as her son. She bade 
them find Alain Carbonec, and they spent much 
time and money in the attempt, and finally gave it 
up.. She gave them the rough edge of her very 
.sharp tongue, and they returned to Paris very 
well satisfied vdth their holiday on the coasts of 
Bretagne. 

To Barbe this was a time of extreme bitterness 
.and suffering. Nothing but death could account 
for Alain’s absence and silence. If he were, alive 
•she felt sure he would have managed in some way 
to let her know it. She would sooner have knovm. 
that he was alive^ even though he had killed George 
Cadoual, as Pierre did not fail to inform her was 
the fact; but she did not believe it — unless, indeed, 
the two men had fought, which after all was not 
unlikely. If they had, she was quite sure that 
Alain fought honourably, and that George Cadoual 
deserved all he; got. But it was Alain himself in 
the flesh that she* craved with a yearning that made 
her. sick, and, the belief tliat she would never see 
Jiini; again vnimg her, body and soul. 

That great frowning headland, if it could speak, 
could tell the story, she thought.; and day after 
■day, as she sat in the gallery, her eyes dwelt 
upon it mth a sorrowful intensity that would liave 
wrested a response from anything less adamantine. 
How often she had held her breath at sight of him 
coming down those, cliffs lilve a fly down a pane, 
and again when she watched . him climb slowly up, 
with death at liis heels and a cold hand gripping 
her heart, till he stood for a moment at the top and 
waved her another adieu and disappeared over the 
crest 1 Ah, if only the good God. and the pitiful 
Virgin Mother would hearken to her prayers and 
bless her with the sight of him coming once more ! 
How she would reverence them, pray to them, 
thank them all her life long ! She would make a^ 
special xhlgrimage, to Notre Dame de Eolgoet. She 
would go all the way on her bare feet. She would 
burn candles innumerable before the shrine, if she 
had to sell her hair to do it. She would do any- 
thing that could be asked of her, if only Alain 
might come back. He did. not come, but she spent 


much time watching the way by which he used to 
come ; and, all unknown to her, Alain sat watching 
her, as hungry for her as she was for him. Only 
fifteen feet of rock and a mile of water between 
them, but for the time being these things separated 
them as completely as death itself. Death leaves 
no loopholes of escape; but Alain, as we know, had 
a loophole, and was, working might and main to 
turn it to account. 

The detectives from Paris came across to the 
Light, and departed as wise as they came., Pierre 
put out as many spines and bristles as a, sea-por- 
cupine, and Barbe’s hollow-eyed sadness held them 
equally at arm’s-length. The popular opinion in 
Plenevec favoured the detectives’ deductions, while 
resenting their methods of arriving at them. All 
that had passed between Cadoual and Alain and 
Barbe and Pierre was public property by this time, 
and even the bucolic mind coidd find therein no 
adequate reason why Pierre should have, killed 
Cadoual. Yqvj much the reverse, in fact. ' One 
would not have called the poor George amiable, par 
exemple; but, all the same, he was rich, voyez-vous! 
and that is what one looks for in a son-in-law.’ So 
it was quite inconceivable that Pierre, should have 
23ut Cadoual out of the way. Wliile as regards 
Alain-, in spite of their liking for him : ‘ Two men 
to one girl always makes for trouble, you under- 
stand; and when one of them tries to injure the 
other, why — voild V affaire I ’ And so, if Alain had 
their sympathy, not a man or woman among them 
but believed that he had killed Cadoual, quite 
possibly in fair fight, and had fled the country. 

So the days passed sadly for. Barbe, and the 
nights were long and hopeless of brighter mornings. 
All her duties about the Light were performed vdth 
mechanical exactitude; but life had lost its flavour, 
as the sea and sky had lost their colours, and the 
stars their friendliness. She, and Pierre spoke no 
more than was absolutely necessary. Alain was 
dead, and she set it all down to Pierre’s account, 
and could never forgive him. She knitted no more 
blue stockings now, but sat in the gallery vdth 
listless hands, thinking of Alain and recalling, all 
his words and looks, and all the little details of his 
lover-like comings and goings, through the Race. 
She could see the strong white arm whirling 
through the air and reaching through the water, 
the upturn of the eager face, and the impatient 
shake of the yellow curls. There was the rock to 
which the brown hand clung at last while he panted 
below it, out of sight, but, oh, so near to her throb- 
bing heart ! He was gone, and she would never see . 
him more, and she would, live all her life alone — 
more alone than if she had never knovm him. Yet 
how sweet it was to have known and loved him, 
and to know that he had loved her! Better far 
to love, the dead Alain aU her life than- never to 
have known him and to have married a George 
Cadoual. 

Barbe was sitting brooding thus- one night after 
lighting u^), with her eyes fixed vacantly on the 
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shoreward darkness, when a glint of light caught 


the corner of her eye. She thought it was the 
flash of a belated sea-bird’s wing in the light that 
streamed from the lantern; but it remained — a 
tiny si^ark where she had never in all her life seen 
a spark before. She had known Cap Rehel for 
twelve years; but never had she seen a light half- 
way up it before. She watched it curiously, and 
crossed herself devoutly, and prayed for protection 
from all e^dl sj^irits. It remained a tiny, steady 
flicker, and it seemed to stop in one place all the 
time — though she could not be positive of that, for 
at times, Avhen she watched it very intently, she 
was not quite sure that it did not swing gently to 
and fro. It disappeared at last as suddenly as it 
had come, and she waited for a long time watching 
earnestly ; but it came no more, and she wondered 
about it aU night and all the next day, and put 
it down to spirits, and felt the Light lonelier than 
ever. The thought came to her that it might be 
Alain’s S2hrit wandering about the gloomy Ga^^ he 
used to frequent when he was alive. She found a 
measure of comfort therein. If she could have been 
assured of it she would have been solemnly happy. 
Better his spirit than nothing. 

The following night she was watching for the 
light on the Head, and when it winked suddenly 
out of the darkness her heart leaped to it, and she 
sat eying it wistfully and wondering much. She 
said nothing about it to Pierre ; but when for seven 
consecutive nights the spark had never failed to 
a^Dpear, she felt she must speak about it with some- 
body ; and when Pierre tumbled into his bunk next 
morning, she lowered the boat and ^mlled once more 
across to Plenevec. 

Barbe had been thinking of the strange light 
all night, as she thought about it every night, and 
she started out full of excitement ; but her strokes 
grew longer as she neared the shore. She had run 
in as near to the Head as she dared go, to see if 
there was any sign of anything unusual about it; 
but the sea-birds clustered and swung as thick 
as ever, and there was no slightest indication of 
their ever having been disturbed. Could she i^os- 
sibly have deceived herself about the light ? Would 
Sergeant Gaudriol believe her? Would he think 
it a matter of any consequence? She was half- 
inclined to go back when she stood at last on his 
doorstep, and when she screwed \ip her courage to 
knocking-point it was such a hesitating tap that 
the Sergeant might well have been forgiven if he 
had slept through it. But Sergeant Gaudriol was 
accustomed to half-hearted summonses of the kind, 
and sprang uj) at once to see what trouble stood on 
his doorstep) now. 

Barbe caught a glimiDse of the big silver-laced 
hat through the inch-opened door as he asked, 
‘Who is there?’ Wlien he saw who it was he 
begged her patience for two minutes, and when the 
door opened wide at the end of that time he was 
the Sergeant Gaudriol of our acquaintance, en grande 
tenne from head to foot. 


‘ JELold^ 2oetite ! What hast thou ? ’ he asked, with 
quick kindliness. ‘Anything wrong out there?’ 
and he looked at her searchingly. He had not seen 
her for some weeks, and the sadness of her face 
touched him shar2)ly. Grand Bayou Light held 
many 2)ossibilities. 

‘Nothing wrong, M. Gaudriol; but there is some- 
thing I do not understand ’ 

‘ How then ? What is it ? ’ 

‘ Each night, for the last seven nights, there has 

been a light on the side of Cap Edhel ’ 

‘ How ? A light on Caj) Rdhel ? ’ 

‘And never in all my life have I seen a light 
there before,’ she said, much strengthened by the 
Sergeant’s genuine surprise. 

‘ And what does Pierre say about it ? ’ he asked. 

‘ He has not seen it, and I have not told him. It 
comes each night about an hour after we light up. 
It stops for an hour, and then it goes.’ 

‘ And you think ? ’ 

‘ Mon Dieu, I know not. But— it is curious ! ’ 

‘ And you have thought it might have something 
to do with Alain Carbonec— is it not so ? ’ 

‘In fact, yes, I have wondered You see — 

well, Alain must have gone up Cap Rebel the very 
last thing we know of him; and I have sat and 
watched the cliffs, and- wished they could speak and 
tell me what became of him. Then — this ! ’ 

The Sergeant nodded thoughtfully, with his eyes 
resting absently on her face. It was a far cry to 
his own courting days ; but his liking for her and 
Alain made him understand, if dimly. 

‘You have not been to the Head in the daytime ?’ 
he asked. 

‘I came past just now, but the birds are as thick 
as ever, and I could see nothing out of the cdinnioh.’ 

He nodded thoughtfully again. He was turning 
over in his mind the possible causes of the phe- 
nomenon. There had been a time when a light on 
Cap Rebel would have had a very distinct meaning ; 
but that time was very long ago, and the building 
of the Light had swept it all away. Then, knowing 
the villagers as well as he did, he did not believe a 
man of them would go anywhere near Cap Rebel 
by night if he could help it. Why, some of them 
even believed that the sea-birds were the souls of 
mariners enticed ashore by those old false lights, 
and drowned there, and that the shrill' cries of 
the drowning men, as they clawed, at the iron feet 
of the cliffs, lived again in the wild screaming of 
the birds. Undoubtedly, a light on Ca]D R(ihel was 
curious and worth looking into, in view of the 
curious things that had ha2)pened in the neighbour- 
hood of late. 

‘ I will get Jan Godey to drop me at the Light 
to-night as he goes out,’ said the Sergeant at last, 
‘and he will pick me up in the morning as he 
comes in. Then we will see, ma fille. What time 
did you say it comes ? ’ 

‘ About an hour after I light the lamps.’ 

‘ I will be there.’ 

‘ I cannot thank you, monsieur.’ 
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‘Don’t try, my cliild. We will find out what it 
means, never fear. AYon’t you have some coffee ? ’ 

But she thanked him again, and sj^ed down to 
her boat, lest Pierre should miss her. 

Jan Godey’s lugger crept up to the lighthouse 
along the path of the setting sun that night, and 
Alain Carbonec saw it from his prison loophole, 
and his heart beat hopefully. 

J an tied his boat to the ladder with a long play 
of rope, bade his crew of one man and a boy Avait 
for him, and followed Sergeant Gaudriol through 
the doorway. The Sergeant had told him simply 
that he wanted to go to the Light. After thinking 
the matter over on the way out, he asked Jan to 
come upstairs with him. He was curious to hear 
what Jan would say about the strange light. There 
was always the bare possibility that something was 
going on behind the ofiicial back, though he did 
not think it likely ; but, as we have seen, it was a 
- part of Sergeant Gaudriol’s creed that a man taken 

unawares sometimes spoke the truth by accident, 
and he believed himself quite capable of judging 
by Jan’s conduct whether he knew aii}^ thing about 
the matter or not. 

Pierre received the unexpected visitors with much 
surprise. 

‘ How then, M. le Sergeant ? ’ he said through the 
stem of his pipe. ‘ '\Yho ’s missing now ? ’ 

‘It’s all right, Pierre,’ said Gaudriol. ‘It is 
Mademoiselle Barbe I wish to see this time.’ 

‘ Ah ! you have some news ? ’ 

‘We shall see. Where is she ? ’ 

‘ Up above. You’d better go to her.’ 

The two men climbed the ladders to the lantern, 
and found Barbe just lighting the lamps. 

‘ One moment, M. le Sergeant, and I have 
finished. Won’t yon sit down here?’ said she, as 
they bade her good-evening, and she showed them 
where to sit with their feet through the rails and 
their backs against the lantern. Before placing 
himself beside Jan, who had never been up there 
before, and was filled with wonder at all he saw, 
Gaudriol stepjoed back alongside Barbe, and in a 
whisper bade her say no word of what he had come 
for. 

Presently Pierre’s curiosity as to what was going 
I on above his head in his own house, and unknown 

to him, brought him up into the gallery also. He 
stood with his pipe in his mouth, looking at them, 

I and then said gruffly, ‘Well, may I be crucified! 

j ' Have you two taken a notion to roost here all 

I night ? ’ 

! ‘Just for a while, my friend. Jan, here, has 

j never been up the Light before, and it amuses him.’ 

i ‘Humph!’ growled Pierre, and decided to wait 

and see what was the meaning of it all. The 
silence was irksome to him, and presently he put 
I out a feeler. 

' ‘Ho news of Carbonec yet?’ 

‘ Ho news,’ said the Sergeant. 

‘You’ll never see him hereabouts again,’ said 
' Pierre. ‘ He ’s in America by this time.’ 

I 


‘ That is always possible.’ 

‘There’s no doubt he met Cadoual over there’ — 
he nodded towards Cap Eehel — ‘ and put his knife 
into him, and then bolted. Which was the most 
sensible thing he could do.’ 

‘ That is always possible,’ said the Sergeant once 
more ; ‘ but, for me, I do not believe it.’ 

‘How then? How do you explain matters, 
M. le Sergeant ? ’ 

‘I have not got that length yet, mo7i heaii; but 
time may unravel the skein.’ 

Just then Barbe, gazing out over the rail at the 
farther side from Pierre, started as the tiny spark 
flashed out on the black breast of Cap E4hel. She 
stood gripping the rail and waiting intently for 
the first sign that it had caught her companions’ 
notice. 

Gaudriol had already seen it, but, true to his 
XDrinciples, waited to surprise Jan Godey’s, and pos- 
sibly Pierre’s, first words on the subject. 

Jan saw it first, since Pierre had his back to the 
rail. 

‘ Wliat’s that ?’ said Jan in a scared whisper, and 
drew his feet inside the railings. 

‘What then?’ asked Gaudriol. ‘What is it?’ 
and Pierre turned to look also. 

^ Nom-de-Dieul^ he said softly, in very genuine 
surprise. ‘ I never saw the like of that before.’ 

‘ It ’s a light,’ said the Sergeant. 

‘A light on Cap Eehel, and half-way up!’ said 
Pierre, in a whisper which told its ovm tale. ‘ Then 
it’s the devil himself that’s holding it. Mon Dieul 
what is it, then ? ’ 

Jan Godey did not speak, because his teeth were 
chattering so. 

‘Suppose we go and see what it is?’ suggested 
Sergeant Gaudriol. 

‘ I ’m on duty. Can’t leave the Light,’ said Pierre 
promx)tly. 

‘I — I — I — must get on to the fishing,’ said Jan 
Godey. 

^BienT said the Sergeant. ‘ Cut away, then, Jan. 
I never thought you had the courage of a mouse. 
How I know it.’ 

‘ But no, M. le Sergeant. Anything in reason if 
you will. But de^dl’s lights, and spirits, and such- 
like things! Ho; I leave them to other people. I 
want none, I thank you.’ 

‘All right, Jan. Call for me in the morning, 
I ’ni going to stop here and think how that light 
got there.’ 

‘ I ’m going to bed,’ said Pierre. 

‘Better show Jan down to his boat, or he’ll 
break his neck,’ said the Sergeant. ‘ He ’s making 
the lighthouse shake as it is.’ 

‘ Eh hieni hon soir, mesdexhrsP said Jan, in a huff, 
and disappeared inside the lantern with Pierre at 
his heels. 

‘ What can it be, M. Gaudriol ? ’ asked Barbe in a 
whisper. 

‘ I cannot tell, child, yet. But we will try and 
find out. It is no Plenevec man who is making that 
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light — if it is any man at all. They 'will all be like 
friend Jan. But there is courage in numbers. 
To-morroAv night I will be there by the Head with 
a dozen men, if I have to drive them mth my 
sword. How long do you watch ? ^ 

‘ Till midnight.' 

* Then you will permit me to keep you company, 
ma’m'selle, and you wonT object to my smokingl 
and we udll talk — voyo 7 is^ we will talk of Alain 
Carbonec.’ 

The following night found the Sergeant, as good 
as his word, with a dozen men in two boats lying off 
Cap Behel. 

The story of the deviFs light had not lost in 
its travels, and the Sergeant had come near to 
having to live up to his threat of using his sword 
before he succeeded in getting the men to join him. 
Curiosity on the subject was at fever heat, indeed, 
and suggestions as to the meaning of the mysterious 
light were as plentiful as stones on Plenevec beach ; 
but their su2)erstitious fears ran just a or two 
ahead even of their curiosity, and not a man of 
them but was screwing his rusty memory for long- 
forgotten jDrayers and udshing himseK well out of 
the adventure. 

Tliey lay like two darker shadows on the dark 
swell of the sea, whose waves sli^oped smoothly 
under them and made no sound till they broke in 
thunder and lightning on the feet of Caj) Eehel. 
The silence and the darkness lay heavy on them, 
their fears heavier still, and the waiting tried to 
the utmost that which GaudrioFs jeers and threats 
had with difficulty evoked in them. How and 
again a growling whisper 2>^ssed from one to 
another, and they sat with their eyes glued to 
the black cliffs, waiting for the devil to light his 
lamp. 

Sergeant GaudrioTs observance of them had more 
than satisfied him that not a man of them laiew 
anything about the light, or was in any way respon- 
sible for it. Every man had his oum opinion on 
the matter ; but on one j)oint they were aU agreed, 
and that w^as, that if the light was anything like 
what Jan Godey said it Avas, it was no human hand 
that lighted it. Of ghosts and S]Dirits every man 
of them Avas as full as he Avas of cider, Avhich at best 
is no great augmenter of courage. They Avere be- 
ginning to feel as if it must be getting on toAvards 
daylight, and those Avho Avere not in the Sergeant’s 


boat were muttering audible curses and casting 
treasonable doubts on the Avhole matter, Avhen the 
light suddenly thrust out through the solid black 
rock in front of them and held them aU spell-bound, 
Avhile the Avakened birds screamed and SAvooped 
round the flare like the evil S2)irits the bold 
mariners had been thinking of. 

‘ Voild, mes amis! How AAffiat do you say V said 
the Sergeant. ‘ Is that a liglit or is it not ? ’ 

‘ It is the devil,’ said J an Godey conclusively. 

■Si, si, it is the deAul Avithout doubt,’ said the rest 
in AvhisjAers. 

The flare burned quickly and AA^astefully, the 
flames forking up and the burning embers falling 
doAm. 

‘It burns,’ said the Sergeant. ‘If it Avere the 
deAB there Avould be no burnt chips. It is human ; 
but Avhat it is I can’t make out. Can you take us 
in right under it, Jan ? ’ 

^Mo 7 i Lieu! no. Sergeant. We should be smashed 
into 2)ieces.’ 

^Bieiil Can you 2>ut a mark exactly ojDposite 
to it ? ’ 

‘ I can anchor a float Avith a stone. It will be 
someAAffiere near the 2)lace at flood in the morning.’ 

‘Do so, then, mo 7 i lean, and in the morning 
Ave Avill go up to the top and see Avhat Ave can 
do.’ 

They watched the light till it disa2:)peared as 
suddenly as it had come, and then roAved back home 
Avith ghosts and evil spirits and things that flaj) in 
the dark hovering thickly all about them. 

There Avas much talk that night in Plenevec, and 
the lights in the Avindows Avere later of being put 
out than usual, and not a man of them Avent to the 
fishing, for the deA^d Avas abroad— or at all events 
on Ca^) Eehel — and till he was laid they Avould 
haA^e no comfort. Some talked of sending to 
Plouarnec for a priest ; but Sergeant Gaudriol bade 
them instead bring stout ropes in the morning, and 
they Avould find, out for themselves Avhat Avas the 
meaning of the sign. 

^ Nom-cle-Dim! if Sergeant Gaudriol expects me 
to go doAvn after his devil, Avhy, he’s very much 
mistaken. If he must ])okQ, into such things, let 
him go down himself, Avith his SAVord and his cocked 
hat, and talk to the devil to his heart’s content. 
Eor me, ma foil I haA'-e no desire that AA^ay. A 
priest noAA’-, and holy AA^ater ’ 


BTJBIED .TEEASXJUE IN THE WEST INDIES. 


PAETY of three, Ave were chatting on 
the deck of a Eoyal ]\Iail steamship 
during a voyage from Jamaica to 
Trinidad. We had all traA’-elled up 
and doAvn the West Indies and the 
Sj)anish ]\Iain, seeing strange sights 
and going through queer experiences. After Ave 
had yarned about revolutions in Hayti and Yenezuela, 


gold-mining adventures in Demerara and Surinam, 
and hurricanes in the Bermudas, the talk fell upon 
buried treasure in the West Indies, and each of us 
had his tale to tell. 

‘ A coigfle of months ago,’ said the first man, an 
American' mining engineer, ‘I Avas in HeAV Provi- 
dence, aiid everybody was talking about a mysterious 
American Avho had been doAvn in the Bahamas just 
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before. He came in a small schooner, and anchored 
off one of the small cays, or islands, which are so 
numerous there. He said he hadn’t come for sponges 
or coral or salt or pearls ; but he wouldn’t tell any- 
body what he had come for. One day he hired two 
niggers, and got a boat hUed' with tinned .provisions, 
tools, and a tent. Then he made them row him over 
to another cay about six miles off — a mere lump 
of coral and a few bushes where nobody lives. 
There he stayed for a week, making the niggers dig 
like fury in places he pointed out, while he watched 
over them with a Winchester rifle to see that they did 
not shirk. After six days’ digging they came across 
a heavy, brass-bound trunk. They carried it to the 
boat, and rowed him to the schooner. As soon as 
the box was aboard he weighed anchor, and nothing 
more was heard of him. Eobody knew his name or 
what he had found ; but of course they all think that 
he had the clue to some pirate hoard, and found it.’ 

‘ When I was in Hayti in ’98,’ said the second 
member of our party, a Canadian business-man, ‘ I 
came across a curious treasure-story. A poor man 
at Cap Haytien, who everybody knew had not got 
a hundred dollars to his name, suddenly blossomed 
out into a man of wealth, and went in for land 
speculation. He bought a property for a thousand 
dollars here, and another for two thousand dollars 
there, a store, a couple of boats, and horses and mules. 
It became the talk of the place. Presently the 
secret leaked out. 'The house he lived in was a 
ruined .Trench chateau, dating back to the days 
when the Trench colonists occupied the island: a 
magnificent old ruin of the type one often sees in 
Hayti. 'Sawing through the wainscoting one day to 
make some re23airs, he came across a big oak chest 
.filled with Trench gold pieces, gold and silver plate, 
necklaces, brooches, watches, .and other valuables. 
The box was worth about fifteen thousand dollars.’ 

‘ What a lucky man !’ I exclaimed, 

‘Do you think so?’ said my friend. ‘Well, 
he didn’t. A wealthy speculator in Caj) Haytien, 
hearing of this find, concluded there might be some 
more nhests there, so he offered to buy the house, 
and eventually . did so for two thousand dollars. 
'The original OAvner naturally thought he had cleaned 
out the lot and was selling an empty shell, since he 
had searched high and Ioav after finding the first 
chest. But the new man did more than search ; he 
jDulled doAvn the house, and in the end found four 
other chests worth -altogether nearly two hundred 
thousand dollars. The first man got very angry, 
and wanted to share • but he came oflt badly. The 
speculator had political influence, and^soon had him 
■ flung into jail and despoiled' of most of his Avealth 
for the heinous crime of concealing treasure-troA^e 
from the State. That speculator and his family 
; to-day are among the richest; people in Hayti.’ 

‘ Hoav do you account for the chests being there?’ 

. asked the American. 

‘ That ’s simple enough. Wlien the negroes rose 
in rebellion, the Trench colonists, some .of whom 
' AVer e immensely Avealthy, hid. their treasures as best 


they could, and fled for their lives. Many of them 
Avere massacred afterAvards, and could never come 
back to recover their hoards. There must be many 
other treasures of the kind hidden in Hayti to- 
day, to say nothing of the immense hoard of King 
Christophe, Avhich nobody has ever found.’ 

My turn came next, and I recounted a most 
marvellous but 2:)erfectly true story told to me in 
Jamaica last year by the skipper of a turtling- 
schooner from the Cayman Islands. He Avas aboard 
his schooner one day last spring, anchored close to 
a reef near the Caymans, on Avhich a barque had 
been recently Avrecked. He Avas getting copper 
sheathing, iron bolts, and similar valuable salvage 
from the Avreck. Looking over the side of his 
A^essel, he saAV a curious yelloAv gleam on the ledge 
of the reef, about eight feet under Avater. Thinking 
it A\ns a large sheet of copper or brass, he ordered 
one of his creAV to diA^e for it. The man took a 
header, and came up Avith his hands full of gold 
coins — Spanish doubloons, Avith the arms of Seville 
on them. The ledge AAns covered Avith loose gold. 
All day the men diA^ed for it, until they had brought 
iq) every piece in sight. There Avere a fcAV silver 
2)ieces, but nearly all Avere gold. Hoav they came 
there is a mystery; but it is supposed that a boat 
must have tried to land on the reef Avith the gold 
carried loose inside, xnobably Avith the idea of 
burying it on the reef, and must have been 
SAA^amped. An^'hoAA^, the story is perfectly true. 
The skipper shoAved me a lot of the gold in a store 
in Kingston, Jamaica, and sold the entire find soon 
aftexwards for over tAvo thousand pounds. Some of 
the doubloons Avere in a bad condition, but others 
were almost as fresh as if from the mint. 

According to tradition, there is an immense 
private treasure buried in a caA^e someAvhere in the 
recesses of Gun Hill, in the parish of TrelaAvny, 
Jamaica. It is the hoard collected by Sir Henry 
Morgan, the most famous of the West Indian 
buccaneers, Avho sacked Puerto Cabello, Maracaybo, 
Panama, and all the richest toAvns of the Indies and 
the Spanish Main, besides taking plate-ships galore. 
Eo other roAm Avas half so successful as he; none 
collected anything like so much booty. Morgan aa^s 
■ a canny Welshman, Avho ahvays contriA^ed, by fair 
■ means or foul, to get most of tlie j)lunder for himself. 
He AAns a good judge of diamonds and precious 
stones, and used to buy up for a mere song those 
wliich fell to the lot of his nien. After the sack of 
Panama he Avas knighted by Charles II. and made 
Yice-GoAmnor of Jamaica. What became of his 
vast Avealth never trans^nred; but he is supjDosed 
to have buried it in Trelawny. IrYhen he became a 
respectable member of society he turned against his 
former associates, and hanged many a 2 >irate. He 
must have stood in fear of their A^engeance, and 
buried his treasure lest they should make a sudden 
raid on Jamaica. It is said that this treasure, like 
Captain Kidd’s more famous hoard, is guarded by 
‘Old Nick’ himself, hoofs, horns, tail, pitchfork, 
and all. 
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At tliis moiueut there are two or three expedi- 
tions— English and American— searching for buried 
treasure in various parts of the West Indies. Not 
a year passes without some effort of the kind. Very 
often yachting cruises are made with this end in 
view, like Mr E. E. Knight’s cruise in the Falcon. 
The favourite hunting-grounds are the Bahamas, 


from New Pro\ddence as far south as Tortuga and 
the Virgin Islands. These were the favourite resorts 
of the buccaneers and pirates of the Spanish Main, 
and the treasure buried on them must be enormous. 
But there are hundreds of islands, and the chances 
of finding a cache of doubloons, even with a fairly 
good clue to guide one, are very slim. 


ll 1; 
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MOTES A IT D BEAMS. 


By E. E. Kellett, Autlior of A Corner in 8leep and other l7?2possibilitieSj Jetsam^ &c, 

IX TWO PABTS. — PART I. 



HE perspicacity of Ur Yertue was 
a proverb in Coletoun. It was 
thoroughly imderstood that the 
brick wall through which he could 
not see was yet to be built. As 
a scientist he had no mean reputa- 
tion : his name was known all over Europe, and 
his works were read with admiration by the two 
or three hundred people who alone were capable 
of understanding them ; but he prided himseK 
far less on his erudition or scientific renovm 
than on his uniq^ue powers of detecting humbug. 
He rang out the false with far more certainty 
than Tennyson’s New Year bells. No one was 
more skilful in scratching the philanthropist and 
revealing the self -advertiser ; no one keener to 
scent the dead fly of selfishness in the ointment 
of benevolence. Few actions, however superficially 
noble, could bear the sharp scrutiny of his trained 
and subtle intellect \ few persons, however open 
and simple, failed to appear, under his dissection, 
mere combinations of designing duplicity. He 
saw self-interest beneath the mask of a mother’s 
affection for her child, and sinister motives in a 
young man’s love for a girl. 

‘Men,’ he would say, ‘are always posing with 
intent to deceive ; it is the business of the philoso- 
pher not to be taken in by that pose. No man 
ever acts before others as he would act if alone ; 
the wise man strips off the garment and looks 
beneath. I am rarely deceived.’ Here he would 
look round on his audience with a keen glance 
of soul-piercing penetration. ‘ Father Damien ! 
Oh yes : to the superficial observer a philan- 
thropist who devoted himself to the good of the 
diseased and degraded. To the real analyst of 
motives he was nothing but a glorified self-seeker. 
He coveted aj)plause — the applause of the moral 
and religious masses. What ! he worked in secret ? 
Precisely ; he wanted to be praised for reticence. 
He wished to add to the glory of being good 
the glory of being good by stealth. Oh, I see 
through such characters ; they are eaten up with 
the love of approbation.’ 

‘ Are there, then, no unselfish people in the 
world?’ asked one of the friends to whom he 
was giving the benefi’t of his views. 


‘I doubt it. There ma^j be, of course — it is 
unscientific to assert a universal negative ; but no 
unselfish man, and no unselfish action, has ever 
yet stood a reall}^ scientific test. They all reduce, 
on analysis, to glorified self-interest.’ 

‘What of John Howard?’ 

‘ In all probability an undetected criminal. 
Knowing that at any moment he might himself 
be thrown into j^rison, Ixe did his best to make 
prisons comfortable places of residence. Sympathy 
is generally something of that kind : you are 
afraid of misfortune yourself, and hope somebody 
you have benefited will do you a good turn.’ 

‘The martyrs, then?’ 

‘ Malignity combined with obstinacy. The 
martyr not only hopes for heaven himseK, but 
hopes that his death will bring damnation on 
his persecutors. He therefore hangs on to the 
last, and provokes his enemies to do their .worst.’ 

‘A harsh view of human nature.’ 

‘A true view. It is no use blinking .facts. 
Let us look at things as they are.’ 

The other men were silent, and the conversation 
soon took another turn. 

To do Dr Yertue justice, it really was a rare 
thing for him to be deceived. He saw through 
a great deal of humbug — at the cost of ‘seeing 
through’ much that was not humbug at all. So 
fearful was he of being taken in by imj)ostors 
that he regarded everything as an attempted 
imposition. Afraid that rogues might carry off 
his pence, he never gave to charities of any 
description. Lest he should be fooled by clever 
fabricators, he discounted every story he heard, 
and habitually doubted his own wife. As a sus- 
pecter, indeed, St Thomas himself was not the 
equal of Dr Yertue. 

It is to be feared, however, that in one respect 
even he was too optimistic for this world. 
Certain impostures of a very ordinary kind im- 
posed on him. For example, while he knew 
quite well that he was hated, it never occurred 
to him that he was despised. He fancied that 
he was endued and admired ; as a matter of fact 
he was neither. 

‘ Pooh, Yertue ! ’ cried Wilson the solicitor 
when his name was mentioned ; ‘he thinks he 
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sees througli people because he never believes 
they act from good motives. He’s a fool. I’m 
a lawyer, and I know the evil in human nature 
pretty well ; but if I were to imagine men were 
all hypocrites I should soon make mistakes 
enough to ruin my practice. Time after time 
I ’ve known men do right against their own 
interest ; and a man ’s mad who denies it.’ 

‘It’s only a pose with Yertue,’ said Johnson 
the vicar. 

‘Pose or not, it’s absurd. To think of a man 
setting up to be superlatively wise because he 
has blinded his eyes to half of humanity, and ex- 
pecting us to admire him for it ! ’ 

‘ Can it be because he himself always acts 
from selfish motives that he thinks others 
do likewise?’ 

‘ Ho ; he occasionally strays into unselfish 
actions himself. He pulled Jones’s child out of 
the river the other day, though it wet his 
trousers to do it. I caught him in the act, and 
told him he ought to be ashamed of himself.’ 

‘ Well, he has his virtues, then,’ said the vicar. 
‘Let us allow him his poses.’ 

‘Let him allow us ours,’ replied Wilson. ‘Let 
him be grateful that we don’t tell him what we 
think of him, and only leave him to suspect it.’ 

Soon afterwards . Dr Yertue took his holiday 
in Switzerland. The mountains at any rate 
were not humbugs ; and he was a ridiculously 
enthusiastic mountaineer. He was one of the 
few who have ever seen the second Mont Blanc 
shadowed in the clouds, and he had been one 
of the first to ascend the Matterhorn. On the 
present occasion he decided to ascend Mont Blanc 
once more, but by a route hitherto untried. It 
is no part of this narrative to describe his 
herculean labours and his ultimate success. What 
concerns us is that on his path upward his eye 
was caught by a peculiar kind of Iceland spar 
lying half-hidden among the rocks. It had 
crystallised into a geometrical form that was 
new to him, and there were other characteristics 
that attracted his practised eye. He picked it up 
and put it in his jDOcket, whence in due time it 
found its way to his portmanteau. 

Arriving at home, he showed his treasures to 
his wife and children, and discoursed fiueiitly 
upon their history ; for, as far as was consistent 
with his character as a social detective, he was an 
affectionate father. ‘Here, Alice,’ he said to his 
daughter, ‘is something for you. It’s a spar; it 
refracts. Put it to your eye and look through it.’ 

She did so. ‘ Oh father, how wonderful ! What 
beautiful colours 1 ’ 

‘Yes, indeed, my dear. Keep it, and in time 
I will teach you all about the laws of refraction.’ 

Alice could hardly lay it down. She looked at 
■everything through this strange medium, and at 
length turned it on her father. 

‘ Oh father,’ she cried, ‘ how strange you look ! 
.1 seem to see right into you : it is quite horrid.’ 


Yertue was both surprised and a little vexed. 
‘Let me look at it,’ he said. ‘Perhaps it is 
something on the lines of the Eontgen rays.’ He 
looked through it at Alice, and could see nothing 
but the same innocent face he had known for 
ten or eleven years. Curious ; it refracted the 
lamplight, but not Alice’s face. He turned it on 
his wife. Ho change — yeSj there was a change. 
He saw, he positively saiu^ a look of contempt 
on her face, and of contempt for Mm! ImjDOS- 
sible ! He took away the spar, and inspected 
that countenance. It was all a mistake ; there was 
nothing in it but pure reverence and admiration. 
He put up the spar again. Marvellous I horrible ! 
— the reverence and admiration had vanished ; the 
contempt had returned. What could' it mean ? 

‘ See here, my dear,’ he said at last to his wife ; 
‘take this spar and look through it. But wait a 
moment : let the cliildren run away and play.’ 

They did so. 

‘ Look at the lamp. Y^iat do you see ? ’ 

‘Prismatic colours,’ she said. 

‘How look at my face. Take your time, think 
over it, and tell me what you see.’ 

She looked for a few moments, paused, and 
grew 'confused. 

‘What do you see?’ he said a Ettle peremp- 
torily. 

‘I’d rather not tell you,’ she replied. 

‘ Honsense ; don’t be afraid.’ 

‘ Y^eE, Eobert — I really don’t like to say ; but 
I see Do you want the exact truth ? ’ 

‘The exact truth, Mary. This is a scientific 
experiment.’ 

‘Then I see a look of overweening conceit.’ 

Yertue was, not unnaturally, irritated. 

‘Y^hat do you mean?’ he cried angrily. 

‘You wanted the truth,’ she said; ‘and you 
made me tell you,’ 

‘Give me the spar,’ he said. She gave it him. 
There happened to be a mirror in the room. 
He went uj) to it, looked at his reflection 
through the crystal, and, to his imutterable dis- 
gust, saw his wife’s words confirmed. The face 
he saw was his ovui ; but somehow he seemed to 
see through it into his brain ; and unquestionably 
there was a look of absolutely unmitigated con- 
ceit imprinted on every line of his countenance. 
Pooh ! it must be a juggle ; it could not be true. 
He conceited ! His solid conviction of personal 
worth to be branded with that unpleasant name ! 
Por a few momente he was so disgusted as to 
lose all scientific interest in the wonderful 
crystal ; but soon he recovered himself. 

‘A strange sj)ar, Mary,’ he said vith an as- 
siunption of calmness that he did not feel. 

‘Yery strange, Eobert. Uncanny, I call it. It 
seems to know too much, somehow.’ 

‘ Honsense ; it is only like the Eontgen rays. 
This crystal removes the veil of conventionality, 
and shows you what people really are. How 
useful ! how delightful ! It will henceforth be 
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absolutely impossible for me to be taken in by 
any hypocrisy, however profound.’ 

H shouldn’t think that so delightful,’ said his 
wife. 

^Because you have not the scientist’s love of 
abstract truth. To me this crystal is the greatest 
discovery of the century.’ 

‘You think, then, it has told the absolute truth 
about yoiiV she asked. 

He winced ; but he did not yield. ‘ Yes,’ he 
answered ; ‘ it has. I have, I confess, a good 
belief in my own abilities ; a reasoned confidence 
in my own powers. I did nob know how strong 
that confidence was till the crystal showed it 
me ; but it was there all the while.’ 

‘Does the crystal, then, dissect characters and 
motives into their component ^Darts, as a 
does with colours ? ’ 

‘It appears so.’ 

‘ Then I would break it,’ said she with decision. 
‘ It will simply cause misery to every one who 
gets hold of it. Why not be content to live in 
our natural ignorance? This thing will destroy 
friendship and poison all love.’ 

‘ You do not understand, Mary. It is the duty 
of the scientist to know facts, not to be iinposed 
on by deceptions. Think of the advantages the 
possession of this spar will confer on the man 
who possesses it. He -will detect lies’ 


‘ J like to be lied to, if the lie is pleasant.’ 

‘He will read characters like an advertisement 
sheet. Ho one’s secrets will be hid. Races will 
be like books where men can read strange matters. 
The -guilt of a murderer vdll be so written that 
no juryman can be deluded. Statesmen will pose 
as patriots in vain ; they will bawl out their 
sounding sentences ; but their audiences, armed 
with this crystal, will laugh them to scorn. Dip- 
lomatists will buy it of me at a great price, in 
order to detect the purposes of their rivals. I 
shall be rich’ 

‘But unha^^py.’ 

Nothing could check his enthusiasm. ‘ Optimism, 
that shallow creed of fools, will henceforward be 
impossible ; a soimd and secure pessimism will 
hold the field ; for we shall see this sordid world 
as it is.’ 

‘And we shall be like it.’ 

‘Eancy, when a philanthropist comes along, I 
look at him through spectacles of this crystal 
and .1 see his philanthropy in all its vile egoism. 
How delightful ! Humbug will wanish ; fraud 
will disappear. What a benefactor of the race 
I shall be ! Men will worship me as a kind 
of god.’ 

‘No,’ said his wife, ‘for they too will look at 
you through these spectacles. You will seem ta 
them as you are.’ 


THE PORTLAND VASE. 


persons at the present day are 
likely to hear much about the de- 
6»SI struction of the Portland Vase, for 
it happened nearly sixty years ago. 
But the circimistances relating to it 
were peculiar, excited much interest 
at the time, and led to a change in the law Avhich 
has probably had a salutary effect in the preservation 
of worlvs of art. 

On an afternoon in Rebruary 1845, the visitors 
who were standing in the anteroom adjoining the 
apartments containing the collection of Sir William 
Hamilton, in the British Museum, heard a loud 
crash, and discovered that the celebrated glass vase 
which had been deposited there by its owner, the 
Duke of Portland, had been shattered to fragments, 
which lay about on the fioor. The doors were im- 
mediately closed and all persons in the apartments 
carefully questioned, when it was discovered that 
the mischief had been .done by a young man twenty- 
one years of age, who had thrown a piece of stone (a 
curiosity in sculpture) at the glass case containing 
the vase,, and had broken both case and vase to pieces. 
He made no attempt to conceal what he had done, 
and only said that he had recently given way to 
drink, and was suffering from a kind of nervous 
excitement. It is well knovm that in some forms 
of insanity persons are fotmd who — without any 


general depression or excitement, without insane 
delusions — will suddenly smash furniture, tear 
clothing, or set buildings on fire. When the 
oftender ajD^^eared before the magistrate at Bow 
Street there was no evidence that he was of un- 
sound mind. He had merely, according to the 
re^Dorters, acted ‘from a morbid desire of notoriety, 
no doubt strengthened by straitened circumstances.’ 
Now arose the question, what punishment had the 
law provided for his oflence? The vase had been 
of enormous value. It was found in a .marble sar- 
cophagus in the Monte del Grano, near Rome. It 
had been for more than a century the iDrincij^al 
object of admiration in the Barberini Palace, and 
•had afterwards been acquired by the Duke of 
Portland. The design and. sculpture of the figures 
in relief upon the vase were admirable. Money 
could not comj)ensate for the damage; but even.if.it 
could, the offender had no money to pay compensa- 
tion. The criminal law relating to the offence was . 
in an Act of Parliament which said that any :person 
who vdlfully or maliciously committed any damage 
to or upon any property whatsoever should :upon 
conviction by a Justice ’pay such sum as the Justice- 
should think a reasonable compensation for the 
damage, not exceeding the sum of five pounds ; and 
if the five pounds were not paid, the Justice might 
commit the offender , to prison, vdth or without hard 
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labour, fox any term not exceeding two months. 
This was certainly a very lenient punishment for 
mischief so wanton and iiTeparable. But grave 
doubts were felt whether, under the circumstances, 
even this punishment was available ; for an Act of 
Parliament which had limited its operation to cases 
where live poimds would always be a sufficient 
compensation for the damage ought not to be 
extended to cases where the compensation would 
require thousands of pounds. Finally, an escape 
from the 'difficulty was discovered. The prisoner 
should merely be prosecuted for breaking the glass 
case, and the more serious injury to the costly 
vase should be passed over. This was done. The 
offender was ordered to pay three pounds, the cost 
of the case, and. in default was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. Some 
kind friend of the young man promptly paid 
the three pounds, and he escaped without any 
imprisonment. 

Much feeling was excited by the failure of justice, 
and a Bill was at once brought into Parliament, and 
became law during the same session. It was then, 
and still is, the custom in this country to amend the 
law piecemeal, and to go no further than the par- 
ticular occasion requires. When Cleopatra’s Needle 
was placed on the Embankment some years ago a 
special Act of Parliament wns passed to inflict 
penalties on any one who might injure or disfigure 
it. But the Legislature in 1845 had little difficulty 
in passing an Act part of wkich would have met 
with keen opposition at the present day. This Act 
has since been repealed, but its provisions have 
been so far re-enacted that they may be considered 
to be still the law. After^stating that it is expedient 


to provide for the better ' protection of works of 
art and of scientific and literary collections, public 
statues, and monuments, the law enacts that any 
person who shall maliciously destroy or damage 
anything kept for the purposes of art, science, or 
literature, or as an object of curiosity in, any 
museum, gallery, cabinet, library, or other repository 
open for the admission of the public, shall upon 
con\dction be liable to be imprisoned for a period 
not exceeding six months; and, if a male, may 
dui’ing the period of such imj>risonment be put to 
hard labour, or be once, twice, or thrice privately 
whqqDed. Since the passing of this Act we have 
heard little of the destruction of objects of art in 
museums; but it is at least uncertain whether this 
is due to the terrors of the law or to a diminution 
in the mischievous tendencies of the jDublic. 

Having mended the law, the next thing was to 
endeavour to mend the broken vase. The minute 
fragments were collected from every corner of the 
room and j)ut together vith admirable skill and 
patience. The vase returned to its former shape, 
and Avas again placed in the Museiun ; and though 
the lines of jimcture of the different fragments may 
be observed by those who study it closely, it is so 
far restored that, looking at it from a short distance, 
no one can fail to be astonished at the completeness 
of the work. For some years the authorities adopted 
special x^recautions with regard to it ; but it is now 
Xfiaced in the room of gold ornaments and gems, 
and may be easily examined by those who are 
interested in its curious history. A water-colour 
painting framed and hung up in the room shows 
the number of pieces into which the vase was 
broken. 


IN’ THE X) A WH A 

EAY dawn was biting into the east- 
ward darkness as Martin Calstock 
looked down upon Treganwell from 
the knoll -that sheltered the little 
low-eaved house. One gable showed 
blank to his ax)proach; the other, 
thickly ivy-screened, was abo windowless save for a 
solitary casement that looked out seawards like an 
eye from under a shaggy brow of clustering leaves. 
Between the jutting gables the building stood deeply 
back, the recess thus formed being guarded by a 
thick stone wall pierced by a close-shut gate oppo- 
.site the heavy door of nail-studded oak. 

Calstock— alert, upright, and eager-eyed— strode 
do^vn the slope, to pause at the gate; and, stooping 
. there, he picked up a tiny clod and flung it gently 
against the narrow, .deep-set window above the 
entrance. Then he crouched down behind the 
wall, awaiting response. But Treganwell: slept on. 
■Save for the smothered crow of an awakened rooster, 
and for a swallow that flew chattering from an .out- 
house to perch on the to]) of the x)orch, where it 


T TREGANWELL 

lazily stretched first one and then the other wing,, 
the house lay still : in the half-light a dwelling of 
hazy contours set imcertainly against the night blue, 
shot udth waning stars, of the western sky. 

The young man, noting the increasing day, im- 
patiently picked another and larger clod. 

‘ Martin 1 ’ 

•A woman seized his upraised hand, and, turning 
sharply, he took the interrupter in his arms. She 
was tall and dark, vdth some ancient trace of 
:Sj)anish blood showing in the blackness of her eyes, 
-English though these were in their frankness. 

‘You rogue, Yiva!’ he exclaimed as he looked 
down into them. ‘ Where did you spring from? ’ 

‘ From the back.’ Yiva Santo indicated the land- 
ward gable. ‘ I dare not open this door. But, oh, 
Martin ! ’ she continued appealingly, ‘ why did you 
come at alii You know the risk.’ 

‘ To see you, .sweetheart. What else? ’ 

‘ It is wrong of you, Martin,’ she responded, nest- 
ling to him in contradiction of her words. ‘ The 
lugger came into the cove at moonset. The cargo 
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must all be now in tbe Lower House. The men 
return here by daylight. Uncle will kill you if he 
finds you. Hush!’ she whisjDered aiDj)rehensively. 
* I hear their voices now.’ 

Martin crejDt to the hedge bordering the square 
of unkemi^t garden below the seaward gable, and 
l^eered through it down the sloj^e below, where the 
coombe dij^i^ed steeply beach wards. Beyond the 
shore was a triangular space of heaving water, 
framed, from his standpoint, within the hills en- 
closing the little valley; and against this back- 
ground, shoAving steel-blue in the morning light, 
appeared the heads and shoulders of several men 
breasting the rise towards TregaiiAvell. Then he 
glanced about him at the bare downs round the 
house. Even the nearest clump of bracken or furze 
Avas too far off to furnish shelter. 

‘ I must trust to my legs,’ he said under his 
breath as he kissed the girl. ‘ I am sorry to leave 
you ; but get indoors before they arrive.’ 

She caught at his hand as she replied cpiickly, 
‘ Ho ; they would see you. There is a better chance 
than that;’ and, draAAung him, half -reluctant, AAdth 
her, she ran toAA^ards the house. Hn there,’ she 
panted, throAving open a door in the recess next 
the main entrance. ‘ Get behind the barrels.’ 

She AA^as gone ere he could expostulate, and a 
clatter of heaA’-y footsteps broke the momentary 
silence folloAving her departure. 

‘ Ywa 1 y wa 1 ’ a strong voice called. ‘ Rouse ye, 
maid. We’in done a day’s AA'ork AAdiilst you have 
been abed, and be nigh famished noAA^’ 

Calstock heard a casement creak and a sleepy 
nnsAA^er. 

‘Have patience, uncle,’ the girl said droAA^sily. 
‘ ’Tis early ^^et. I ’ll be doAvn presently.’ 

Martin smiled. He had not given his SAveetheart 
credit for being an actress. Then the tramp and 
the talk, fell to a subdued murmur as they AA^ere 
muffled by enclosing AAnlls, and he stretched himself 
cautiouslj^, seeking for an easier position. His place 
of concealment AAns a rough alcoA^e in the cider- 
cellar, its end next the house closed by a Avooden 
partition; and through a knot-hole Calstock could 
see on the farther side a loAv-roofed room, bare- 
floored and furnished AAdth chairs and a table of 
different patterns, obviously the siDoils of Avreckage. 
Three men sat there talking, and their coiwersation 
interested the Avatcher. 

‘ ’Tes a pretty cargo this trip, men,’ remarked one 
Avith a great fioAving beard streaked AAUth gray, and 
Avith broad shoulders, AAfflo, because of the position 
he had taken up in the depths of the huge leather- 
covered chair by the fire, appeared to be the j)ro- 
prietor of the dAvelling. ‘ A braave cargo,’ he con- 
tinued; ‘eighty an’ tAA^o ankers o’ brandy, seven 
barrels o’ ’bacca, three cases o’ purple A^elvet, eight 
boxes o’ lace, an’ the sillc. There’s some money’s 
Avorth there, if Ave get ’em safe up the country.’ 
He had read out the list from a rough scrap of 
paper, AAdiich he replaced in his pocket Avith a sigh 
of satisfaction as he concluded. 


‘You may say so, Simon Santo,’ responded a 
little, sour-faced man. ‘ But ’tes only doAAUi tu the 
LoAA^er House yet ; an’ if Squire Calstock, aau’ them 
preventive men o’ ’is’n, gets track o ’t ’tAvill be a fine 
haul fur ’e, an’ Bodmin jail fur Ave. ’E had the last 
— dang ’n ! ’ 

Martin’s ear Avent closer to the knot-hole, for it 
Avas his father aaLo AA^as referred to. A DeAmnshire 
man, the squire had recently come into pro]Derty in 
the neighbourhood, and as a Justice of the Peace he 
had — unlike most of his felloAA^s — set himself deter- 
minedly to put doAvn the smuggling AAdiich had long 
been the principal industry on the coast, and for the 
purjioses of AAdiich the house of TreganAvell had been 
specially adapted. 

‘You’ni alius a-croakin’, Jose 2 ili Yeale,’ replied 
Santo im2)atiently ; ‘but there ain’t no manner o’ 
chance that the squire ’ll touch this lot. It may go 
by ’is OAAm door, an’ ’e ’ll not so much as look at it.’ 

A young man attired in blue jersey and sea-boots, 
AAdio had seated himself on the table, laughed 
soiiieAAfflat derisively. 

‘That’m tall talk,’ he commented. ‘’Oav be that 
miracle tu be AATOught?’ 

‘You may ask, Tom Johns,’ retorted the other 
acridly, ‘ fur ’tAvould be long afore the timber ’ead 
o’ ’e ’ud think it out. Last night I sent a lassock 
tu Peiigelly aau’ a message for young Martin Cal- 
stock tu be tu TregaiiAA^ell tAAm hours after daAvn 
this iiiarnin’.’ 

His companions’ faces broadened into smiles. 

‘ ’Tes like callin’ a rabbit tu 2)ut ’is leg in a trap,’ 
said Veale. ‘’Tiddn’t liliely the young man’ll be 
so simple as tu come fur your askin’, Simon.’ 

‘Who said I asked?’ Santo snarled back. 
‘’Tiddn’t me as is that kind o’ a fule. I sent 
the message as from the maid — from Yiva.’ 

With a crash, Johns jumiDed to the floor. 

‘Send me patience!’ he cried, ‘but that AA^as ill 
done in you. You 2)romised ’er tu me fur Avife.’ 

‘ Well, AAfflat ’arm? She need never see ’im. We 
men’ll lay ’ands on ’im soon as ’e sIioaa^s face, an’ 
keej) ’im close till the stuff be safe run uj) the 
country : ’old ’e to ransom, as ’tAvere, for the 
squire’s not ’inderin’ nothin’.’ 

Yeale chuckled his admiration of this rough 
di2)lomacy. 

But Tom AA^as not to be placated. ‘’Tes not 
right,’ he 2 )ersisted sulkil}^, ‘ not no manner o’ AA^ays, 
tu throAv the maid like into the arms o’ ’e, an’ you 
knoAvin’ Avell ’nough that ’e be more than fond o’ 
she as ’tes.’ 

Santo raised his huge bulk from the chair, and, 
standing before the young man, gri2)ped his shoulder. 
‘You’m foolish, Tom Johns,’ he said, AAuth deter- 
mination. ‘ You leave this ’ere tra Averse tu them as is 
AAuser nor you, an’ do as you ’m biddent. Come along 
tu cellar,’ he continued, changing his tone as though 
this deliverance ended the discussion, ‘an’ bear a 
hand tu taj) a ’ogshead. There bain’t a drop o’ cider 
out, an’ a canful, Avi’ a lace o’ brandy, be AA^’ot Ave ’re 
Avantin’, if ’tes only for gude-felloAA^ship.’ 
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Calstock started where he lay. He knew that 
tapping fresh cider meant the sampling of various 
casks, and that doing so must entail his discover3^ 
To rush from the cellar was to meet his enemies face 
to face as they emerged from the house ; and, in his 
anxiety, he pressed himself farther into the corner 
against the wooden partition. He did not under- 
stand how well the house of Treganwell had been 
fitted for the trade carried on in it; and, to his 
sur^Drise, the boards yielded. He pushed again, and 
the whole partition swung aside just as he heard the 
voices of the men at the cellar door. 

To step into the room they had vacated and to 
restore the partition was the work of a moment; 
but he was now little better off than before. The 
apartment gave on another that was half hall, half 
living-room; and through the open door Martin 
saw Viva bustling about setting a rough oaken table 
in preparation for a meal. Presently she vanished 
into the kitchen exactly opposite, and the young 
man followed her. She gave a little shriek when 
he caught her round the waist as she stood at the 
open fire2:)lace, the shelf of which consisted of a 
portion of' the gilded stern- work of some lost ship. 

‘You!’ she cried on recognising him. ‘This is 
madness, Martin. They will kill you! — ^Idll you, 
Martin ! ’ she reiterated frantically. 

He had closed the door behind him ; then, 
taking her in his arms, he told her briefly what 
he had learned. 

‘I did not think uncle could be so cruel,’ she 
sobbed. ‘ I knew nothing of your coming until you 
knocked on the window. But,’ she went on, with a 
sudden revulsion of feeling, ‘we can escape them 
yet if ’ 

Her head hung down, and Martin could only 
judge from the colour flooding the glim2)se he had 
of her neck of what she was thinking. 

‘You don’t mean,’ he gasped, ‘that you will go 
with me now — to marry me ? ’ 

She looked ujd at him, her face rosy red. 

‘Yes,’ she answered swiftly. ‘You asked before. 

I refused then, for uncle’s sake. Now that does not. 
matter.’ 

‘But how?’ he queried quickly. ‘How can we 
escape together?’ 

She 2)ointed to the firej)lace. ‘You don’t know 
Treganwell. Erom behind there a tunnel leads 
down to the beach. You go by it, and secure the 
lugger’s boat. The men have all gone home, so no 
one is on board. I mil slip away down by the hill, 
and join you whilst they are at breakfast. The 
wind is fair for Plymouth Sound. We can 
manage the lugger, so far, between us, and 
then ’ 

‘And then you will be my wife— my own brave 
wife.’ 

Her head drooped to his shoulder, and, looking 
into each other’s eyes, they did not note that the 
doorway was filled by the big form of Simon Santo, 
with Tom Johns 2)eering over his shoulder. At the 
cry given by the former the lovers sprang apart. 


‘My life!’ he roared, ‘if the rascal ain’t got to 
' wind’ard o’ we. Seize ’im, souls ! ’ 

With a rush Tom Johns j)assed Simon, making 
furiously for Calstock. But the girl forestalled 
him ; her foot went out before his stride, and with 
a crash he stumbled over it on to the stone-flagged 
floor. 

‘ By the back ! ’ she called to Martin, who on the 
word vaulted over the half-door that stood open to 
his right. Outside he found himself in a maze of 
barns and sheds, but these were negotiable enough ; 
and a moment later he was speeding seawards 
down the coombe, his pursuers close at his heels. 
But the fugitive was at a disadvantage in not 
knowing the intricacies of the path. Eor a coiqfle 
of furlongs its gradient was too steep for rapid 
running; then came a level space where it a^)- 
j)roached what the smugglers had termed the Lower 
House, in which they stored their goods before 
bringing them up the hill. A rise in the ground 
hid this store from seawards, whilst an overgrown 
orchard concealed it in other directions. Before 
Calstock reached this last the shouts behind him 
had died down ; so he paused, congratulating him- 
self i)rematurely. Erom the far side of the orchard, 
as he ap>proached it, Tom ran suddenly, with Santo 
j)aiiting at his heels, and Veale farther behind. 
They had come by the easier road through the 
bottom of the coombe, and now Martin saw that 
their object was to force him down towards the 
rock-surrounded beach, where he would be at their 
mercy. Eortunately they had no firearms; but 
Tom Johns snatched up a stone and hurled it at 
his rival. 

‘ Curse ye ! ’ he shouted excitedly, ‘ fur a poachin’ 
rapscallion as meddles wi’ honest men’s matters.’ 

The stone whizzed jDast Calstock’s head; and, 
turning, he made for the point above the beach 
where a foot- wide strip of a path zigzagged shore- 
wards dovm the steej^ness of the cliffs. It was the 
only alternative to capture, and Viva might, even 
yet, be there. But a quick turn that brought him 
in view of the boat on the sand, and the lugger 
rocking gently at anchor off it, showed this hope 
to be vain. The spot was tenantless, save for the 
young gulls splashing in the water, with their 
parents flying, shrieking hoarsely, above them. 
Martin, with sudden decision, resolved to stand 
where he was; the corner gave him at least some 
advantage for defence, and he crouched behind it. 

Hardly had he done so when Johns rushed in 
impetuous chase round the projection, but only 
to stagger backwards in swift evasion of the 
blow which Martin aimed at him. He would 
have fallen over on the rocks beneath ; but 
Santo, immediately behind, gripped and steadied 
him. 

‘Stoppin’ fur we, is ’e?’ the fugitive heard Santo 
say in response to the younger man’s explanation. 

‘ I knows a trick worth two o’ that. I ’ll bide ’ere 
wi’ Joseph; you go up along, an’ come down the 
tunnel tu catch ’im behind. If the men be back tu 
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Treganwell — and some of ’em sliould be hj now — 
bring ’em do^\m that way wi’ ye. I’ll warrant 
ns ’ll ’ave ’im safe then. We must catch ’im alive-o, 
if ’e be tn serve ns wi’ the sqnire, as I spoke on.’ 
Johns turned to go, and Santo called after him : 
'See Viva be quiet. Lock ’er up if she’m ram- 
pageous-like. Drat the maid ! ’ 

Calstock shivered. To yield himself was to give 
up Yiva,. and to stay where he was meant that he 
would be caught ignominiously. Except the path 
on which he stood and the tunnel — ^liis knowledge 
of which would render him still more obnoxious to 
the smugglers — there were no landward exits from 
the creek. Alone he could not hope to rush do'^vn 
and push off the boat before Santo and Vealo would 
be upon him. There remained the desperate chance 
of svdmming out to the lugger, slipping its cable, 
and getting to sea before being overtaken, and he 
moved cautiously onwards, determined to risk that. 
The corner behind which he had ensconced himself 
hid him from the watchers until he reached the 
edge of the sand, where he waded into the water. 
The sun,, still low down on the horizon, was sending 
level beams across the shimmering sea, and into these 
he struck out, trusting that the glitter might serve 
for concealment. But in this he was disappointed. 

There was a shout from above as Santo perceived 
him, and simultaneously a woman’s cry from the 
cliffs: 

' Martin ! Save me, Martin. ! ’ 

The swimmer turned to see Yiva flying down the 


shore from a cleft amongst the rocks; and in an 
instant he. had found his feet again, and was 
splashing backwards towards the boat, which he 
reached as soon as the girl. 

'Tom Johns,’ she gasped, 'was after me — in the 
tunnel 1 Oh Martin I ’ 

Santo and Yeale came rushing over the sand 
towards them ; from the cliff-cleft men’s calls, as of 
those groping in darkness, sounded like a hollow 
echo. The coujDle strained frantically at the boat, 
whose stern, lapped by a rising tide, drew slowly 
afloat just as Simon Santo, plunging waist-deep into 
the swell, clutched fruitlessly at the taffrail. 

' My curse on ye ! ’ screamed Simon passionately, 
shaking his fist towards the swiftly retreating craft, 
where Calstock had sprung to the oars. ' iffay my 
curse rest on the pair o’ ye, and all that ever come 
to be kin to ye.’ 

But the curse of a deceitful man must be of no 
effect, save to come home to roost, as this did with 
Simon Santo. The boat reached the lugger, which, 
with its occupants, attained to safety; and that 
same night saw Santo, with his assistants and his 
goods, in the clutches of the law. 

In the church of St Lantock may be seen a 
stained-glass window bearing this legend : 

'To the Glory of God, and in Memory of a Great 
Mercy vouchsafed to Martin Calstock and to Yiva, 
now his Wife, as day dawned at Tregan well, J uly 
21st, 1810.’ 


OUT-OF-THE-WAY 

EEEiSrCHMAhr who had spent some 
considerable time in foreign travel 
once remarked to an Englishman, 
'How you English leave your dead 
about ! ’ Those who have journeyed 
much abroad must be struck by the 
truth of the exclamation. Wlierever you go, there 
the resting-places of English dead are to be found. 
At some places there is a single grave ; at others, old 
and sometimes neglected cemeteries tell of the restless 
Englishmen who died there in the course of conquest 
or in pursuit of trade. Some are in lands which are 
not now under our flag; and, forgotten by our own 
countrymen and neglected by foreigners, these graves 
and cemeteries appear very forlorn. Others, more 
fortunate, are in our own possession, and are kept in 
some sort of order. 

In the course of some years’ service in the Koyal 
Havy, I have often spent an hour or two wandering 
among these memorials of the past. Hot far from 
the shore at Phalerum, near Athens, is an enclo.sure 
where many of our soldiers and sailors lie buried. 
This cemetery was begun when our forces occupied 
Athens during the Crimean war ; but others, have 
been buried there since.. Yery desolate and dreary 
the- enclosure seemed— muclr of the wall broken 


ENGLISH GRAVES. 

do^vn, some of the tombstones overturned, and every- 
thing in disorder. Hundreds of tourists visit Athens 
every year to see the ruins, and many probably visit 
the street of tombs where the ancient Athenians 
were buried; but they seldom or never find time. to 
visit these graves of their fellow-coimtrynien. On 
the island near the mouth of the Pirasus, on vdiich 
stands the lighthouse, is a stone to the memory of 
an English boat’s-crew who perished, there from cold 
after their boat had been swamped. In the Greek 
cemetery at the head of the harbour of Pirasus lie 
two of the crew of H.M.S. Forte, who died during 
an epidemic of typhoid on board, in the latter part 
of 1897. One of them died after the Forte had been 
relieved by the Gibraltar, and it was my duty to 
bury him. The Greek priest at the cemetery was 
most kind and courteous, placing the church at our 
disposal for the service,, and preparing hol}^ water 
and incense for my use. He seemed rather surprised 
that the- latter were not required in our service. In 
the Greek monastery on the island of Poros, twenty 
miles south of Athens, there is a stone, marking 
where an English, officer is buried. He ha"d gone 
there: seeking: health after the Crimean campaign. 

In China,, scattered up and down the coast, are 
many of these lonely graves and cemeteries. Those 
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ire the English settlements are well cared for; hut 
elsewhere, in the Chinese quarters, it is only when 
occasionally one of His Majestys ships paj^s a visit, 
and things are found to be in a very bad condition, 
that the ground receives any attention, and some 
men are sent to tidy it up a bit. Hear. Ting-hai, 
the capital of the Chusan ArchijDelago, off the mouth 
of the Tsien-tang-kiang, occupied by the English 
in the wars of 1840 and 1860, is a cemetery where a 
large number of our soldiers were buried. Wlien, 
in August 1880, we spent a fortnight near there, we 
made inquiries about the cemetery, and were assured 
by the mandarin that it was in good order. He did 
not want us to visit it, and disguised his reluctance 
under the form of anxiety for our safety. It was 
dangerous for us to go about the island,, he said. 
‘There are plenty bad mans there,’ who would 
probably attack us. Owing to the disturbed state 
of China, and the possibility that a row might have 
arisen, we did not press the matter, and had to be 
content with his assurance. His real motive was to 
get rid of us, as he was afraid we had come to take 
the island ; and he showed his real feelings towards 
us a few days later, when he suddenly stopped our 
beef-contractor and forbade him to. bring us any 
more supplies. In the north of China, at Taku, 
near one of the forts, is a graveyard where those 
who fell in 1860-62 are buried. Its neglected and 
dilapidated condition, as described by Mrs Archibald 
Little in her book, Tlie Land of the Blue Goion, is 
very sad, and a reproach to the English nation. In 
the midst of the. settlement at Shanghai is an old 
burial-ground, now disused, but still kept in good 
order, where I read the names of many of our ships 
known to me from my father’s stories of the war in 
China in 1860. 

Within the last few months I have paid two 
visits to a cemetery in Hong-kong — perhaps the 
best kno^vn of our possessions in China — and many 
Englishmen have visited it. Its beautiful cemetery 
in Happy Yalley is one of the sights of the island ; 
but of the numbers who visit Yictoria, and admire 
the place created by our energy, how few ever find 
out that this was not our original settlement on the 
island ! Our first settlement was on the south side 
of the island, at a place now called Stanley ; and of 
those who do by chance find out this fact, how few 
ever go there to see what traces may be found of 
that settlement, and to visit the graves of those who 
died and were buried there I Stanley lies some nine 
miles from Yictoria, the road being through HaxDpy 
Yalley, over Taitani Gap — which is a good climb, 
especially on a hot day— past the Taitam reservoirs 
— which were nearly empty when I saw them, owing 
to the long-continued drought— round the shores of 
Taitani Bay, and through the idllage of Stanlej-, on 
to the Taitam peninsula, wliere the old settlement 
stood. Stanley village, on the west side of the neck of 
the peninsula, is a prosperous fishing-place, very clean 
and orderly for' a Chinese village,, though the smell 
of drying fish is at times rather strong.. On the ridge 
of the peninsula stand two buildings vdiich represent 


the forces at vmrk for the well-being of the natives: 
the police-station of the Sikh and Chinese police, 
and a school formerly under the old London Evan- 
gelical Society, now imder the. Church Missionary 
Society. The peninsula appears at first sight an ideal 
place for a settlement. On both sides there, is a 
good harbour : on the east, Taitam Bay, where war- 
ships often anchor for gunnery or torpedo practice ; 
on the west, another good harbour knovui as the 
junk anchorage. It is open to the breezes, and gene- 
rally has a cool breeze from one quarter or another. 
Here, as stated, the first settlement was made; but 
the place proved most unhealthy. Fever made sad 
havoc of the garrison, and eventually Stanley was 
abandoned, only the foundations of the buildings 
and the silent graveyard with, some ninety graves 
being left to tell of its former garrison. The grave- 
3 "aTd stands on the top of the ridge of the peninsula, 
and is in fairly good order. Hot long ago a brick 
wall was built round it, and a large gutter dug to 
carry off the water, which in the rainy season must 
run through it like a river. The graves are mostly 
small mounds of brick, with a red earthenware slab 
at one end for the name. Some of the graves, how- 
ever, have headstones, and two or three have large 
square tombs of gray stone over them. The weather 
has affected most of the stones very badly. In many 
cases only a few letters or words of the inscriptions 
are legible ; in some cases only the last line, protected 
by the grass that has grown up around the tomb, has 
survived. Frequently this last line records the age, 
which is usually that of an infant aged one year, 
ten months, nine months, or six months. 

The following are some of the inscriptions I noted, 
giving us points iii: the history of various regiments, 
and reminding us of organisations that have passed 
away and of fights wliich have now been forgotten : 

‘ Coiour-Sergeant Timothy Cummins, 18th E.L 
Eegiment, died 9th' August 1845, aged forty-five. 
Also Margaret, his wife, who died 15th September 
1845, aged fifty-nine.’ The death of the husband 
perhaps helped to bring about that of the: wife. 

‘ Mary Jane Blake^q wife of W. Blakey, died 22nd 
October 1844, aged twenty years.’ There is no in- 
dication as to the regiment, if any, to which she was,, 
attached, or what her husband’s business was there. 
This grave had been done up not very long ago. 

‘ Margaret M‘Cann, wife of Corporal J. M‘Cann, of 
H.M. 98th Eegiment, who died 25th October 1844, 
aged forty years.’ 

Hear tdiis are two graves, separated by a smaller 
one : that of Private Jolin Stevens, aged thirty-eight 
3 'eaTs; and that of Corporal Michael Hajq aged 
twenty-five years, of the 98th Eegiment. They 
lost their lives on 1st May 1844,. in an attack by 
Chinese pirates in the bay of Chick-choo. This 
reminds us of the conditions common in those da^'s 
in the East, and which have not yet altogether 
disappeared. Even now the Yiceroy of Canton is 
busy hunting the pirates who still infest the creeks 
of the west river. Occasionally the fact of the 
pirates’ existence gives rise to amusing, incidents. 
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Not long ago a laimcli coming to Hong-kong was 
followed by another launcli wliicli she suspected was 
a pirate. Some movements of the latter having 
confirmed this, a brisk fire was opened on her, and 
was returned. This exchange continued for some 
time, fortunately with but small damage, and that 
confined to the boats. Eventually it was discovered 
that both were harmless trading - launches. The 
name Chick-choo is the Chinese name for the village 
now called Stanley. The name occurs again in a 
slightly different form on the grave of Captain 
George Alexander Gordon, of the 98th Eegiment, 
who died at Chick-choo, in September 1844, aged 
forty-six years. The only other officer’s grave is 
that of W. Tyrwhitt Blake, of Amersham, Bucks, 
Lieutenant, Ceylon Bifles, who died at Stanley, aged 
twenty-four years. The date of death has disap- 
peared. Why he was in Hong-kong, or to what 
regiment, if any, he was attached, we are not told. 
On the stone of Corporal George Blun, of the 98th 
Eegiment, who died 12th Hovember 1843, aged 
twenty, we have evidence of an organisation that 
has gone, as it is stated to have been erected by the 
‘ Grenadier Company ’ of that regiment. 

The three folloA^dng inscrqDtions tell of domestic 
tragedies that fell on some of the homes of these 
early settlers: ‘In memory of Louisa Bonny, wife 
of James Bowry, who died 22nd July 1843, aged 
twenty-six years. Also, of John, son of the above, 
who died 21st July 1843, aged two hours.’ ‘Mary, 
daughter of Sergeant Kirby, 98th Regiment, died 
16th November 1845 . . . months fourteen da^^s. 
Also, Ann, sister of the above, died 26th November 
1843, aged nine years and six months.’ ‘Maria 
Jones, wife of Colour-Sergeant Thomas Jones, 98th 
Eegiment, who died 17th August 1844, aged twenty 
years. Also, of Mary Ann, daughter of above, who 
died 1st September 1844, aged seven months.’ 

The following inscriptions give evidence of other 
regiments having been at Stanley during the British 
occupation of the place : ‘ Private William Moulton, 
75th Eegiment, beloved husband of Sarah Jane 
Moulton, died 21st June . . . aged twenty-four 
3 ^ears.’ ‘ George J ohnson, son of Sergeant N. J ohnson, 
2 . . . who died . . . 1864, ten months.’ ‘ Private 
G. Wagner, 2nd Battalion, 11th Eegiment, aged 
twenty- five years, died August 1865 ; and Sergeant 
Hewton, of the same regiment, October 1865, aged 
twenty-five years.’ 

On the grave of Ellen, daughter of John and Anne 
Butterfield, who died 6th November 1865, aged six 
months and ten days, appears ‘2nd Battalion 9th 
Eegiment;’ but this is probably a mistake for the 
11th Eegiment, which, from dates on other graves, 
seems to have been there at the time. 

One grave bad a wooden memorial which had 
decayed in a most peculiar manner. In parts the 
inscription was quite gone; but where the letters 
remained the paint had preserved the wood, and the 
letters appeared as if raised. All that could be read 
was: ‘Infant daughter of Phili25 and Fanny . . . 
died May 15, 1866, aged one year eight months.’ 


The dates ranged from 1843 to 1866. The most 
noticeable feature was the large number of women 
and. children and young men. The climate was 
evidently unsuitable for them ; the older and more 
seasoned men stood it better. About 1866 the ]3lace 
was given up as a military, station, and only these . 
graves left to remind us of those who had laid 
down their lives here — humble folk, most of them. 
This is part of the x^rice which England pays for the 
founding and maintenance of her Em 2 )ire. 

THE MISSEL-THRUSH. 

Though truant swallows lingered in the south, 

And frost held nightlj^ sway, 

The cheerful storm -cock swelled his sturdy throat 
And piped from day to day. 

The bitter winds that swept the northern dales 
To him were zephyrs soft; 

And whilst each bud hid in its dusky sheath 
He boldly sang aloft. 

He sought his mate before the bee awoke 
From dreary Avinter sleep ; 

And, sagely prescient of the coming spring, 

Paused not for it to leap 

A glorious tapestry with pattern full 
From Nature’s looms unseen : 

The mated pair desired no outward sign 
There shall be Avhat has been. 

No hidden cleft or dark recess they chose 
To hold their precious home, 

But placed it in full view of man or beast 
■Who thitherward might roam. 

On black bare bough of spreading haAvthorn bush, 
O’erhanging hurrying brook, 

The nest was fixed, when ne’er a friendly leaf 
Could screen from public look. 

I wander there each day and stand to watch 
The brooding bird so still; 

No tremor faint or cry is seen or heard 
The while I gaze my fill. 

The snowy throat and skyward-poishd beak 
No sign of life betray, 

But .shining beady eyes give glints that tell 
’Twere kinder not to stay. 

Oh, missel-thrush ! upon thy bleak new nest, 

What secret charms thy life? 

What courage and Avhat faith to sit unmoved 
’Mid circling dangers rife ! 

Thou knowest how to strive, and Avhen to rest 
Content Avith labour done, 

AAvaiting calmly Avhat may come or go 
With wind or rain or sun. 

May Heaven preserve thy handsome speckled breast 
From stone of vulgar lout. 

And Avith a grateful progeny reward 
Thy care and scorn of doubt. 

William Saiithard, 
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LOUISA LADY ASHBUETOU, OHEISTIAU 
PHILAUTHEOPIST.^ 

AN APPRECIATION. 

By Catherine Mary Phillimore. 



|Y comparison Yntli jDliilantliropy, tlie 
grace of charity has been well defined 
as ‘the love of God for His own 
sake, and the love of man in and for 
God.’ t In these words we have the 
mainspring of the thoughts, words, 
and actions of a lady whose name, among its many 
claims to go down to posterity, has none greater 
than that of the Christian philanthroihst. 

There are many facets to a diamond, which reveal 
themselves if you take it into your hand and 
examine it ; hut if you place it at a little distance, 
and in the dark, it seems as if all the facets blended 
into one brilliant ray, which, piercing the gloom, 
makes light all around. So there were many sides 
to the character which make up the remarkable 
personality of Louisa Lady Ashburton. There was, 
in the first instance, a magnetic charm, due no 
doubt, in part, to her many personal attractions, 
but also due to a power of sympathy wliich — 
springing ever from its inexhaustible source in her 
great loving heart — never failed throughout her 
long life. There was that touch of unmistakable 
genius which shook off the trammels of conven- 
tionality, and, soaring upwards, carried in its train 
every life, be the circumstances rich or ^Door, that 
came in contact with hers ; which made itself felt in 
all her conversation; wliich stamped everything to 
which she put her hand. There was an innate 
instinct for all that was noble and beautiful in life. 

It would require many pages of the biography 
which it is hoiked will one day take the place of 


* Louisa Caroline Baroness Ashburton, daughter of the 
Eight Hon. James Alexander and the Hon. Mrs Stewart 
Mackenzie, was the widow of 'William Bingham, Baron 
Ashburton, and mother of Maysie Marchioness of North- 
ampton. Born in the Lewis 5th March 1827, she passed 
into eternal hfe 2nd Pebruaiy 1903. 

t Sermons on Some Words of St Paul, by Dr Liddon 
(Sermon Yl. p. 85). 
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this passing sketch to do justice to the brilliant 
social period of her life after her marriage with 
Lord Ashburton in 1858, and to the remarkable 
friendships by which it was enriched and completed. 
These will, it is hoped, hereafter be fully traced. 
As the first Lady Ashburton was a great admirer 
and patron of Thomas Carlyle, so the second, Louisa 
Lady Ashburton, also became, as Eroude says, the 
guardian genius of the home at Cheyne Row. Early 
in 1867 she invited Carlyle to Mentone, after his 
wife’s death, and under her hospitable roof part of 
his Reminiscences was written. 

Scientific research had also an irresistible attrac- 
tion for a mind ever bent on the quest for truth. 
She eagerly followed the lectures at the British 
Institute, of which she was a member; watching 
the experiments with delight, and staffing behind 
to discuss them afterwards with the professors, who 
were often her personal friends. Music, in relation 
to herself, can be best described as a rapture to her 
fine ear and cultivated taste. Art, in its highest, 
noblest development, became very early in life a 
second nature to the friend of Landseer (a constant 
guest at Loch Luichart), Alfred Stejfiiens, Watts, 
Burne-Jones, and Holman Hunt, whose religious 
paintings appealed strongly to her nature ; and, as 
many an artist can testify, she always extended to 
every form of art a consistent and generous patron- 
age. The remarkable collection of pictures she has 
left behind her remains a coimncing proof of an 
unerring instinct and a faultless discernment of the 
merits of a good picture, be the artist who he may. 
She was, moreover, a kind and indulgent critic of 
amateur art ; and, no mean proficient in it herself, 
she found it a great resource in hours of loneliness, 
and she also made it the inseparable companion of 
her travels. 

It was in her love of variety that may be found 
the secret of her delight in travel — either because 
she wished to know all the aspects of human life, in 
Reserved.] April 25, 1903. 
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order to minister to tliem accordingly, or because 
tbe wonders of nature, in whatever clime they 'were 
to be found, were so many revelations to her of 
the goodness of their Creator. Whether it was the 
simplest flower or the smallest shell, or Avhether it 
was some gorgeous effect of scenery, it would call 
up an expression of delight uj)on her countenance, 
accompanied with the exclamation, ‘ Is it not ex- 
quisite?^ quickly followed b}^ a special thanks- 
giving for that as for everything else to the Giver 
of all. 

Then there was the intellect, quick as lightning 
to discern men and things, and the trained judg- 
ment ready to analyse and classify them. But, 
ever a lenient judge, she was s'^^dft to praise, and 
from a real humility and self-diffidence, which 
strangely accompanied the powerful side of her 
nature, she was slow to condemn the faults of 
others, conscious, far more than the most captious 
critic, of her own shortcomings. Only those who 
were admitted into her close intimacy had any idea 
of a certain yearning sweetness of disposition, a 
tenderness of thought and affection, which craved 
for and never failed to call forth a corresponding 
tenderness and devotion in those who were so 
fortunate as to be honoured with her regard. 

High courage, the courage of her race — and who 
has not heard of the Seaforth Highlanders ?— stands 
last but not least among her great qualities. It 
was, moreover, the highest form of courage: the 
courage of endurance, and it was put to severe tests. 
Side by side with the x^ower of enjoyment which 
was so marked a characteristic of her nature was 
an equal capacity for suffering. This was doubly 
tried: first, in seeing the long illness of her 
daughter, the being she loved best on earth, who, 
fading year by year before her eyes, x>receded her 
by six months to the grave. Then her own illness, 
which she met with unflinching heroism and the 
same Christian resignation with which she had 
meekly accex)ted the first and greatest of the two 
trials of her faith, only once observing towards the 
close of her life, ‘ I trust God has not many months 
of suffering in store for me; but never mind, 
whatever it is, it is all right.^ 

All these many sides of her character, when 
viewed as a whole, and standing as it were a little 
distance from them, find themselves merged in 
that grace of charity in the sense defined by Dr 
Liddon, which, like the sparkle of a brilliant gem, 
gathered into itself, and then flashed light around 
her upon the various sx)heres in which she moved, 
from the Highlands, the favoured home of her 
birth and of her race, to the squalid slums of 
London, defiled with sin and darkened udth misery. 
A very different side of life must have revealed 
itself to the dwellers in that ]part of London when, 
some twenty years ago. Lady Ashburton made her 
first courageous descent uj)on Canning To’wn, bought 
the land, and established her mission, with its un- 
pretending title. The Louisa Ashburton Mission and 
Home of Eest for Seamen. 


Hor was it to the money so lavishly spent so 
much as to the personal influence which accom- 
X)anied it that the transformation was due. The 
l36autiful mission-hall for meetings, the large coffee- 
house, with the fifty rooms above for the use of 
sailors who landed :^iendless and homeless and 
ex^DOsed to every tem]Dtation — all these, admirable 
as they were, would have been shorn of half their 
value 'without the living interest and constant 
presence of their generous founder. Ho one could 
doubt that who had ever accom];)anied Lady Ash- 
burton on her visits to her mission, continued in 
spite of age and infirmity up to the last year of her 
life. 

Every night of the week the hall was opened to the 
peox)le, and a series of lectures were given, arranged 
generally by herself, with characteristic quickness of 
discernment and vigour of touch, and pro'vided for, it 
is needless to say, at her own cost. They embraced 
the wide fields of science (simplified to reach the 
understanding of the audience), travels, and history, 
illustrated by magic-lantern slides; one night in 
the week, besides Sunday, being always reserved 
for spiritual instruction. This was the night gener- 
ally x)i’eferred for her o'\'m visit, and the addresses 
of the evening would not be looked ux)on as com- 
X)lete 'svithout some few words from herself. Then 
she would quietly rise from her accustomed seat, 
and, turning to the peoxfle, would contribute in her 
sweet, rich, beautiful voice some reflections upon 
the subject of the evening’s discourse, never for- 
getting to emx)hasise the one unfailing theme of the 
boundless love of God and the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. 

Ho wonder the people loved her, and gave — all 
they had to give— .their earnest sympathy and their 
heartfelt prayers; or that they melted into tears 
the last time she spoke to them, iii her deep-mourn- 
ing dress, with the stamp of recent sorrow upon the 
face endeared to them for so many years ; and that, 
when the little address, quietly and simply given, 
was over, the women x)ressed up to her to take her 
hand and ask God’s blessing on their dear lady. 
They never saw her again in life, though some stole 
uj) to her residence at Kent House to take one 
longing farewell look at the much-loved face as it 
lay in its last peaceful repose, lit with the smile of 
heaven. 

Besides this mission begun at Canning To's\m, a 
little colony of Homes to give the East Londoners 
country air was established by Lady Ashburton on 
her estate at Addiscombe, within a drive of London. 
Here came the poor little ailing children to the 
‘ Mary Baring Hest,’ named after her beloved 
daughter — the mothers 'v\dth their babies to the 
Dovecot (associated with the name of George 
Holland) ; the worn-out, hard-worked parent to the 
Louisa Lady Ashburton Best. A Home for Girls 
and a Mission-Hall for Boys — would-be ‘hooligans,’ 
but converted by care and land discijpline into 
useful servants of their country, soldiers or other- 
wise — comxflete the sketch, for it does not x)retend 
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to be anything more, of Lady Asbburton^s works in 
London for the j)oor. 

Her Christian philanthroi^y accompanied her 
wherever she dwelt, wherever she went. At 
Melchet, the great haU of her beautiful house was 
more often used for the entertainment of the poor 
than the rich. Here the dead months of the year 
were enlivened, once a fortnight, by a lecture or 
an entertainment of an instructive kind, or a mis- 
sionary meeting ill Listrated by jiictures, to bring 
home to the villagers at Melchet the realities of the 
mission-fields. One of the most remarkable meet- 
ings was a sjDiritual gathering last October, when 
for two days clergy from different parts of England 
came to address the people, reading and explaining 
the Bible vdth the object of deepening the spiritual 
life ; and during the whole time the hall was filled 
by people of all ranks and classes, eager to profit 
by the occasion. The school, pronounced by the 
Diocesan Inspector to be the best in the diocese, 
and the church now being rebuilt to the memory of 
her daughter, prove how actively Lady Ashburton 
pursued to the very end her schemes for the wel- 
fare, temporal and eternal, of the jDeople committed 
to her charge. 

It was in these last months of her life, when the 
advancing illness had nearly sapped her strength, 
that she braced herself for one more personal effort 
in her great love of souls. Eeturning from church 
one Sunday, she jDerceived a group of young men 
and boys smoking and idling outside a public- 
house adjoining the churchyard. The thought 
struck her that she would hold a Bible-class in 
the public-house itself, to show them better things. 
Undiscouraged by the opposition, at first, of the 
landlady, she carried her point ; and the next 
Sunday found her sitting in the room next the bar, 
her Bible in her hand, and a class of eighteen men 
and boys, ranging from the ages of sixteen to 
twenty-five, opposite to her. If she had not opened 
her lips, the effort for their sake, in spite of age, 
infirmity, and pain, would have been a sermon in 
itself ; but, quite unaware of anything in the least 
remarkable in what she had done, she went on 
with the carefully prepared instruction, and held 
their attention for more than an hour. These 
instructions were the result not only of careful 
preparation for the special occasion, but of a mind 
deeply stored with the knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, studied from her youth up, and pursued with 
unremitting zest to the last conscious moments of 
her life. It was not only a sense of duty, but a 
real delight in its pages, which made the Holy Bible 
to be preferred above all other books. ^ You should 
dig deep into the Bible,’ she would say; and they 
were hours of unfeigned happiness which she spent 
in this search after hidden treasures, to her far 
more precious than silver or gold, to be produced 
afterwards and shared with others, for of her it 
might well be said, * I have not hid Thy righteous- 


ness ndthin my heart ; I have declared Thy faith- 
fulness and Thy salvation ’ (Ps. xl. 10). 

To a person so deeply imbued with the spirit of 
religion, the visit which she had been able to accom- 
plish a few years previously to the Holy Land had 
formed a crovmiiig event in her life. It was no 
mere sight-seer who gazed on Jerusalem from the 
Mount of Olives, who went dovm to Jericho, who 
recalled the pathetic incident of Bethany, wdio 
visited the sacred spot at Bethlehem and Nazareth, 
who spent Good Friday on Mount Calvary, and 
very early on the morning of Easter Avent to ^ see 
the place Avhere the Lord lay,’ or, ^ after these 
things,’ stood on the shore of the Lake of Tiberias, 
Avhere the Saviour had appeared to His disciples 
after His resurrection. Although these scenes be- 
came henceforward bright pictures in the Bible 
that she loved, the interest did not stop there 
ov remain a matter of sentiment only. At each 
place in turn her first inquiry Avas: ^ Where is 
the mission station;’ the next as to the work, 
Avhether it Avas imparting to the JeAvs or to the 
heathen the knoAAdedge of the Master AAdiose foot- 
steps had made sacred that spot of land to the 
people noAV living upon it. Then Avoidd foUoAv 
the practical help ahvays accompanied by the eager- 
sympathy Avhich doubled the value of her gift. 

To select only one more scene from this remark- 
able life : the siunmer brealdast in the Highlands. 
July and August at Loch Luichart Avere to her the 
holiday months of the year, and she Avould begin 
the glorious summer days Avith breakfast on the 
terrace, under the birch- trees overlooking the loch. 
When it AAns over she Avould either read the Bible 
herself and ex2Dlain it, or if some clerg}’man were 
her guest she Avoidd ask him to read and explain 
some ];)ortioii of the ‘blessed Book,’ as she always 
called it. The serA^ants AAnuld be fetched from the 
house, the gardeners from their work in the garden, 
aiid all Avould sit together under the trees, listening 
— in that Avonderful stillness of the Highlands, 
Avhile the lake lay in shimmering silver beloAA", 
and the mountains rose behind a veil of trembling 
IDuiqfie mist — to the Avords of eternal life. 

Hoav these memories must haA-e returned to the 
faithful Highland hearts as, in the chill Avinds of 
Eebruary bloAving bleak over the hills, they stood 
bareheaded to hear the fond and solemn tribute to 
their dead mistress, and then carried her to her last 
resting- 2 }lace by the little kirk on the breezy hill- 
side AA'here she had so often Avorshipped ! There 
AAns not a dry eye when the coffin aa^s loAvered into 
the giwe; but as they looked uj^AA-ards, AAdiile the 
earth fell in soft thuds AAuth the mournfid regu- 
larity of a minute-gun, there doubtless came back 
to their minds the recollection of their jireacher’s 
text : ‘ They that be AAuse shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament; and they that turn many 
to righteousness as the stars for eA^er and ever’ 
(Dan. xii. 3). 
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BARBE OF ORAND BAYOU. 

CHAPTER XXI. — BARBE TO THE RESCUE. 


AEBE liad watclied tlie liglit on the 
cliff the night before with the keenest 
ciiriosit}^ She had abundant faith 
in Sergeant Gaudriol, and felt certain 
he would get to the bottom of the 
mystery in some way or other. She 
had seen the boats steal out in the twilight, and 
she waited eagerly for the light on the Head to 
appear. Suppose it should fail them this night? 
If it did she would think it -was some evil thing 
that feared detection; but if it burned as usual 
she would be confirmed in the belief that it was 
endeavouring to attract attention. So she waited 
in great excitement, and the minutes seemed hours. 
She began to fear it was not coming, when it 
suddenly shot out and startled her as much as it 
did the men in the boats, and she drew a breath 
of relief. 

How what would they do ? She heard nothing, 
saw nothing. The light burned its usual time and 
disappeared, and nothing whatever hapiDened. She 
hardly slept a wink for thinking of it, and startled 
Pierre into a bad temper by slipjDing silently 
through the lantern to the gallery before his watch 
was up, to stand there searching the shadowy cliffs 
with anxious eyes. Had the men in the boats 
done anything ? Was the mystery explained ? She 
fairl}" ached to know. 

A single soft pencil of rosy light stole up the gray 
curtain behind Cap Bdhel, like a holy finger calling 
a sleeping world to life and worship. The eastern 
dimness fluttered, softened, melted at the touch of 
the unseen fires, and the new day came like the 
silent unfolding of a majestic flower, glory after 
glory, till the great golden. heart of it blazed up 
behind the cliffs, and Barbe was bathed in its 
splendours. It was a perfectly still morning. The 
tide was running up to the flood, soundless and 
smooth as glass. The boiling Pot seemed still 
asleep, the white clouds of birds on the Head 
showed no sign of life, and wdiere sea met land 
there was no fringe of foam. 

As Barbe stood there in the morning glory, gazing 
earnestly towards the clifts, there came along the 
breath of the daum — or so it seemed to her — and 
so real was it that she gripped the rail with both 
hands and panted with the wonder of it — a muffled, 
tremulous whisper : ‘ Barbe ! — Barbe ! — Barbe 1 ’ and 
she threw out her arms towards the sound, crying 
‘ Alain ! — Alain ! ’ Then she stood wondering at the 
sound and at herself. Could it be real, or was it 
only the outcome of her ovm great longing ? She 
could not" tell; but it had seemed very real to her. 

The moment she was free from necessary house- 
hold duties she lowered the boat while Pierre still 
slept, and pulled quickl}' across to Plenevec. She 
no longer acknowledged Pierre’s right to control her 


actions; he had said she was not his daughter, 
Yery well, then ! It suited her to live at the Light, 
since she had nowhere else to go ; but she con- 
sidered herself at liberty to leave it if she chose 
at any moment, so long as her doing so did not 
interfere with the proper discharge of its duties. 

Barbe j)assed Jan Godey pulling out of the bay 
as she j)Rlled in. ‘Did you learn anything last 
night, Jan Godey V she cried. 

‘Ho, nothing,’ said Jan, and pulled out to his 
float. 

‘ M. le Sergeant is not there,’ an old woman told 
her as she knocked at Gaudriol’s door. ‘He is 
gone with everybody else up the cliff' to catch the 
devil.’ 

Barbe hurried after them. She found all Plenevec 
on top of Cap Eehel, and a heated discussion in 
progress as to the fit and proper person to be let 
down by a rope to see if anything was to be 
found out about the mysterious light. Unanimous 
opinion indicated Sergeant Gaudriol himself as that 
]Derson; and the old man ^acknowledged the suita- 
bility of the choice, but confessed his doubts as 
to his fitness for the job — which, indeed, offered no 
inducements to any one. Even an expert crags- 
man would find it no pleasure-trip ; and one did 
not need to break one’s neck to prove that there 
was a devil. If M. le Sergeant was anxious to 
make his personal acquaintance, why, now was his 
chance! He might rail and storm and jeer, and 
call them every name under the sun ; but there was 
nothing in the law that could compel them to go 
down there on any such fool’s errand. Ho, 

— a thousand times, no ! There was the cliff, and out 
there was Jan Godey in his boat, hanging on to the 
float. The ropes were there, and the brave, strong 
men to hold them at the top, and slack and pull 
to order; but the leading rOle was still vacant. 

Sergeant Gaudriol was beginning to think he 
would have to doff his plumage and go himself, 
though he felt very doubtful about ever coming 
up again, for the whirEng clouds of birds and the 
seething gulf made his head swim as it W’as, when 
Barbe came panting up the slope behind. 

^Tiens! La Carcassone,’ said one to another. 
‘She’ll go if you ask her, M. le Sergeant.’ 

‘Go where?’ asked Barbe as she joined them. 
‘ I will go anywhere M. Gaudriol wants me to go.’ 

‘ But I don’t want you to go, ma fille. I want 
one of these hulking lumps to go; but they are 
all afraid. It seems I must go myself.’ 

‘ Down there ? ’ asked Barbe. 

‘But yes,’ chorused a dozen of them. ‘Down 
there in- a rope among the birds to look for the 
devil that makes the light.’ 

‘ And who will hold the ropes ? ’ 

They were all ready, willing, even anxious to 
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hold the roiDes. They were bold and gallant men 
enough at the right end of the ropes; but at the 
^vrong end, and on such a questionable quest — ma 
fo% that was quite another affair. 

‘ I will go, M. Gaudriol,’ said Barbe. ‘ My head 
is steady with being up in the Light, you see. If 
they will make me a loop big enough to sit in, and 
a thin cord for signals, I will go.^ 

They would make her twenty loops if she wanted 
them, and give her all the signal-cords she could 
hold. 

‘ I was afraid I would not be in time,’ she said 
naively as she watched them testing the loop. U 
was afraid some one else would have gone.’ They 
looked at her in very great surprise, and saw that 
there was a red flush on the pallid tan of her face, 
that her eyes were shining like jewels set in velvet 
cases, and that her lips were almost smiling. 

■ But, ma fille ’ began the Sergeant. 

Ut is Alain, M. le Sergeant. He called to me 
this morning,’ she said, and the old man shot a 
quick look of surprise at her. 

‘ Heavens, she is mad I ’ said a woman ; and that 
was the opinion of the rest. 

‘ The good God will take care of her,’ said another, 
who was prepared to hang round her own husband’s 
neck as a dissuasive if he had ojffered to go — which 
he had not the slightest intention of doing. 

‘ But yes, it is true, they are under His care,’ said 
another. 

* But, ma fille ’ began Sergeant Gaudriol once 

more. 

‘There is no need, M. le Sergeant,’ said Barbe. 
'‘It is for me, this,’ and she caught up the thin line 
and bade one of them knot it round her right wrist. 

‘ Voyons! she said, ‘ what are the signals ?’ 

‘ One for up, two for dovm, three for right, four 
for left,’ said the man who was knotting the line. 
‘ To stop her, shake the cord.’ 

^Bien! Now, messieurs, I am ready;’ and she 
stood inside the loop, gathered it up in her two 
hands, and stepped to the edge of the cliff. Those 
who saw her say that her face shone with a glory 
like the face of the Holy Mother in their child- 
hood’s dreams; but it may have heen only the 
glory of the morning sun and of the great hope 
that was in her. 

She set her feet firmly against the slope, with her 
back to the sea, and settled her weight down into 
the bight of the rope against the steady pull of 
twenty strong hands. 

^ Aliens P and the rope ran slowly from hand to 
hand, and then all that the silent half-circle of 


watchers saw was the groove it cut in the close, 
rough turf of the cliff-edge, and beyond that tlie 
flawless blue of the sea, and between these the 
whirling cloud of birds that rose and circled and 
swooped, and screamed curses at the invader of 
their solitudes. 

' The faces up there on the cliff were pale and 
anxious, and they whispered to one another that 
she had gone to her death, unless indeed the good 
God held her safe because she was mad ; and Ser- 
geant Gaudriol’s face was black. But if they could 
still have watched the face that swung there be- 
tween sea and sky they would have seen it glowing 
with a radiance as bright and steady as the lamp 
that swings before the altar and goes not out by day 
or night ; and the light was not the light of the sun. 

Wlien, for seven nights, Alain Carbonec had 
burned his toilsomely constructed flares and reaped 
no reward, his spirits sank somewhat. He went 
on doggedly making more, however, and burned 
twenty each night, and told himself that the con- 
tinuance of the light was bound sooner or later to 
catch some people’s eye and lead them to investi- 
gate it. Their superstitious fears, he knew, would 
stand in the way of that ; but Gaudriol was a man, 
and when Gaudriol heard of the strange light on 
Cap Eehel, Alain did not believe he would rest till 
he found out what it meant. Every spare moment 
he could snatch from his torch-making Alain spent 
at the lookout, watching for the slightest indication 
of results. When the pee^ffiole was occupied by the 
torch he could, of course, see nothing. 

He scrambled up his platform in the early morn- 
ing of the day after Gaudriol and his men had 
watched the light from their boats, and his eyes 
lighted on Barbe just as the first sun- rays were 
playing on her and flashing back from the glass of 
the lantern behind her, so that she seemed bathed 
in the golden glory. In a passion of longing he 
burrowed into the funnel towards her and shouted, 
‘ Barbe l—Barbe !— Barbe ! ’ The cry rumbled up 
into the roof behind him in murmurous thunders, 
and some of it, fined to a point by the tenuity 
of its passage, escaped through the hole in front, 
travelled tremulously along the still morning air to 
Barbe, and reached her like a whisper from another 
world. He saw her throw out her arms towards 
him, as though she had indeed heard, and his heart 
leaped with hope. He watched her drop the boat 
and row swiftly towards the shore out of his sight, 
a,nd he sat at his lookout and waited. 

(To he continued,) 
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LEGENDS ABODT INYEEAWE.* 

By Mrs Campbell of DunstafFnage. 


Tlie peak of the mighty Ben Cruaclian 
Above me soars np in the mist ; 

Below, by the waters of Etive, 

The feet of the proud one are kissed. 

Sheriff E'icholson. 

I tell the tales as they were told to me. 

HAYE been asked to Y^rite a paj)er on 
the legends about Inverawe. I have 
;gf|| hesitated Ydiether I should dilate 
0^ those legends of ^vhich, to 
— my knoYdedge, there is no Y^ritten 
account, or only relate indiscrimi- 
nately^ those furnished to me in various YLays. I 
have decided, in going over the ground, to folloY^ the 
locality and give the incidents and legends identical 
to the spots 'with which they are associated in my 
mind, Yuthout Y^'earying my readers and straining 
my OYui memory by sup23lying notes of the various 
springs of my knowledge. I repeat, M tell the 
tales as they^ Y’ere told to me.^ 

Perhaps there are few 2 >roperties of similar 
dimensions so fraught mth lore of varied and 
interesting character. Long would be my spare 
time, still longer ymur 2)atience, my readers, Y^ere 
I to attempt an entire chronicle of the ^stories of 
InveraY^e.’ 

Landing at the ferry of the river Awe, we notice 
Y^here the old road-meetings were held in the days 
when there Y^as no Bridge of Ay^o, and when the 
public road to Oban Y^as only by the river ferryL 
The block of buildings Y'here these meetings Y-ere 
held was considered the original habitation of the 
AYhite Lady, now knoYm as or designated the 
White Maid of Inverawe. 

It Y^as here that her gentle spirit jiresided over 
the interests of the county^ magnates who assembled 
to conduct their business. Not only^' Y''as she good 
to them, but she arranged for the weal of the 
fishermen at the nets : putting lights for them 
on dark nights when they came over to look after 
their nets, and aiding them in many Y^ays. 

^ The county meetings at this place were discon- 
tinued, and the ^Vhite Lady lamented their loss. 
The fishermen teased her for the blank caused by the 
discontinuance of her gallants’ visits, somewhat un- 
gratefully it Y^ould seem, as even in her disappoint- 
ment she still had not ceased to Y^ait on her friends 
of lower degree. ' A woman scorned ! ’ We all knoY- 
The q^uotation. It was the old story : the dove-like 
spirit fled, and the White Maid became an evil 
geiiius ! False lights appeared, &c. The fishermen’s 
ire YD.^ roused, and they used means — I knoY’’ not 
whatA^tq. make the habitation miserable for their 
former guardian. The Y^hite Maid, in a 2)3-ssion, 


^ This paper Avas Avritten for The Celtic Union of 
Edinburgh, 1902. 


left her loch-side dA 7 elling, retreating to Inverawe 
House, Avhere she became once more an entirely 
gentle siDirit, stepping over every night from , the 
panelled room, Avhich to this day bears her name, to 
the opposite apartment knoYui as the Oak Boom, the 
scene of the revelation of the ‘Ticonderoga Ausion:’ 
Avhoever slumbered there received from her presence 
an exceedingly blessed period of rest and of fair 
Ausions. Before guests Avere expected she carried 
! out the furniture and aired it, and, after dusting 
it carefully^, replaced it in neat order; and it is 
belieA^ed that she still does so. When one of the 
old family of Iiwerawe, in direct male line, comes 
to visit at the mansion, the White Maid is siij^b^osed 
to knoAV of his advent, and to place a chair ready'* 
for him at the eA^ening meal. 

In the Oak Room hangs a picture of a fair 
young girl dressed in Avhite and of extreme p)allor. 
It might be thought that this Avas a portrait of the 
White Maid, and has, I fancy^, been so described; 
but it is in reality^ a likeness of my grand-aunt, 
Elizabeth Campbell of Monzie, AA^ho at the age of 
sixteen died from the effects of drinking a glass of 
iced Avater Avhen heated Avith dancing at a ball in 
Edinburgh. The picture aa^s painted after death 
by'* her sister. 

At the ferry I go round the point, and, looking- 
longingly up the loch-side, Avishing I could take you. 
to the Beech DraAving-room, and up to the ‘Red 
Shealing,’ of young Campbell of Iiwerawe and j\Iary 
Cameron of Callart’s romantic honeyunoon at the 
time of the jflague, AAdiich Mrs Cainjobell of Islay 
has so beautifully described in her exquisite 2>oem. 

Walking up from the ferry, Ave pass the Summer- 
House, of Avhich a little history might be AAU'itten, 
as it Avas a dAvelling-house Ydiere many'* and A'^aried 
lives Avere lived, accompanied by a tragedy^ A pot 
used to hang here to catch the salmon in true 
poaching fashion; and Avhen it Avas found empty, 
after the connecting-bell was jerked, the old Avife 
ascribed the damage to the White Maid’s antics at. 
the time Avhen the road-meetings Avere abolished. 

I look into the Avoods and Avish I kneAV more 
about Green Jean. All the little remnants that 
linger in my mind anent that lady are of so poetic 
and attractive a character that they Avould form a 
loA'^ely tale could they be collected — that, and ‘ the 
laugh in the hall ’ at tAveh'-e o’clock at night. I 
must noAv sadly confess that perhaq^s there is little 
of the dramatic touch here AAdiich aU authors should 
emqfloy^ if they'* Avish effect; but I am not a believer 
in ghosts; and my^ oldest friend — aaRo has slept 
quite alone, unaccomqDanied even by^ a dog, in the- 
old house of InveraAA^e as it noAV stands, in the deq^th 
of AAonter — ^being himself a Highlander, and thus 
naturally'* qorone to superstition, declares he never^ 
saAv or heard anything. 
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You must come with me, in spirit, up to the loch, 
low down on Cruachan, in the wood, and look at the 
old graveyard where the peo23le were buried who 
died of the plague : a dream-spot. 

I leave the ‘ Ticonderoga vision^ alone, except 
to say that it is no common ghost-story, but a 
distinct appearance which occurred three times to 
one individual — namely. Major Duncan Campbell of 
Inyerawe, who married my great-grand-aunt, Jean 
Cam 2 )bell, daughter of Colonel Alexander Cam 2 )bell 
of Eonab, hero of the Darien Exj^edition. It was 
their daughter, Mrs Pitman, who sold Inverawe to 
my great-grandfather, her maternal uncle, Colonel 
Eobert CamjDbell of Monzie. My great-grand-aunt 
slept calmly at her husband^s side on the two 
occasions when the vision a2)i3eared to him in the 
Oak Eoom, and knew nothing of the occurrence 
till she was roused by his distress. The final and 
fatal occasion was Ticonderoga, in ISTew York State. 

I remember Dean Stanley visiting this apart- 
ment. Pie stood in absorbing interest, thus com- 
pleting a tour he had made of the j)laces of note 
connected with one of his boolcs. Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder gives the best account of tliis legend. 

We 2 )ass up the drive skirting Ben Cruachan, the 
‘ Opal Mountain,’ and it does truly take the jewel- 
tints of the claclh uasal (the Campbell stone); and 
we do not wonder at the strong faith which the 
Campbells of Inverawe on their oath, ‘By 
Cruachan 1 ’ 

We step down to the cruive, or salmon- tra^), and 
remember with interest how the charter for its 
use was given to the old Lairds of Inverawe by 
their chief in reward for their constant practice 
of bringing up a few poor orphans. The salmon 
caught there helped weU in the suiDport of these 
children. 

We' continue to Alt-na-beiste, and remember the 
‘ Tale of the Deer,’ which has been weE described 
in Lord Archibald Camjpbell’s Waifs and. Strays of 
Geltic Tradition. My mother and a comjDanion one 
morning very early saw a red deer at the s 2 )ot 
‘ where a red deer should be,’ according to the fairy- 
tale. iSTeither my mother nor her companion had 
ever before or after seen a ghost. I do not know 
whether this should properly be called a ‘ghost’ 
or ‘ fairy ’ tale ; but you can read it and decide 
for yourselves. 

Crossing the Breadalbane march, we go doum to 
the Bridge of Awe, and look to see if the clacli- 
nammnathan (‘stone of the women’) is uncovered. 
In the days when there was no bridge, and pas- 
sengers had to ford the river on foot, the women 
knew they could not attempt it unless this stone 
was to be seen. 

How beautiful is the Awe as it rushes down to 
feed Loch Etive ! We do not wonder that poetic 
lore has used it as a type of constancy : 

Tlie Awe’s fierce river fiackward turn; 

But I, were e’en sucli wonder done, 

Would never wed the Eaiiie’s son. 

(Sir Walter Scott.) 


The Awe shall cease to flow, ’ 

Ere we forgetfulness of thee can know. 

(Mrs Campbell op Islat.) 

By the Bridge of Awe, on the Eannan Lands of 
Inverawe, is the beautiful spot, Croc-na-cachlaidh 
(‘ the Hill of the Gate ’), where Sir Walter Scott used 
to meet with the learned Dr MacIntyre, minister of 
Glenorchy, fo discuss topics of local history ; and it 
was here that the great novelist conceived the idea 
of the Tale of the Highland Widov), though the 
scene was not laid on tliis spot. We feel we are on 
classic ground ! 

‘\yiien the Bridge of Awe was in course of build- 
ing, one night a great flood came and all the stone- 
work was swept away ; but the wooden framework 
remained untouched. There were many tales of 
interest about the building of the Bridge of Awe. 

I take a longing look at the site of MacFadyan’s 
Stone, no^v broken up, and wish I could tell you 
fully the history of his escape to it, of the spiking, 
and all the attendant excitement. 

I go through Blunder over the march to Letters, 
and feel tempted to ask you to linger with me for 
some hours musing on the scenes of various adven- 
tures in the lives of my forebears. I would like 
to take you across in the boat to Erocheilein, 
and to dispute with Hamerton the right of detail- 
ing the romantic account of the Eiery Dragon and 
the Golden Apples; but we cannot go to-day to 
the ‘Gardens of the Hesperides of the Highlands.’ 
Eead Hamerton instead. 

We must step over to the romantic solitudes of 
Glen Hant. I will not trench on my neighbour’s 
ground, so I hurry you through the Loch Hell pro- 
perty, past the Lover’s Leap, and bid you, after 
winding through the woodland, step with me into 
that wealth of Heatherland. It /is not the season 
for heather-bloom; but I know no stretch of 
country where the purple plant shows to such 
perfection as in the ground between the banks 
of the Hant and the village of Kilchrennan. 

The Excisemen’s Cairn is the spot to vdiicli I 
lead you ; and, even to-day, we may find a stalwart 
Higlilander placing a stone upon the pile. In the 
days of smuggling two excisemen hit upon a still 
at Shellachan. Some fierce men attacked them, and 
would have killed them. Archibald Campbell and 
Dugald CampbeE defended ‘ the keep ; ’ the excise- 
men succeeded in, seizing them, but fled before a 
scythe. The men foEowed them, with a large 
gathering of women. Donald MacIntyre overtook 
them with a sword, vdth which he sliced off the ear 
of one of the excisemen. Dugald CampbeE fireE 
three times with a rifle, and he knocked the^ 
excisemen down. Donald MacIntyre was appre-. 
hended and tried at Inveraray before Lord Succoth, 
and condemned to twelve months’ imprisonment’ for 
the injury done to the man Inglis. This was ’about 
1825 or 1827. The cairn was erected with pride. 

Earther up the liiE, near the Old House of Ach- 
na-craoibhe, we see the Battery, as the spot is caEed, 
where, about 1600, Sir Donald CampbeE of Barbeck, 
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LoclioWj met Baron MacCorquodale, eacli -witli a 
following of men, to settle in fair fight a quarrel 
recently sprung up between these two magnates. 
Before starting the fray, MacGorquodale, who was 
an old man, stepped forward and said, it not a 
23 ity that all these men on both sides should risk 
their lives on account of our quarrel? Shall not 
the two men whom it concerns fight it out single- 
handed ? ^ Instead of fighting they shook hands and 
parted in amit 5 ^ 

We cross the road to Barachander, and visit on 
the island the Old Store-House, or Safety Dwelling 
of the MacCorquodales, which is surrounded by 
the waters of Loch Tromlee. The date of the 
windows is about 1503; and I am glad that this 
much remains of that family’s architectural glory, 
for of the castle once on a neighbouring pro^Derty I 
fear there is nothing left. I am glad to say that 
some of their descendants still live on their ancient 
lands here, in friend l^Teeling with the 23resent owners. 
And the Baron’s Stone, where MacGorquodale gave 
judgment, is an honoured possession. 

Hot far from Barachander is the Big House Pass 


which marks where the original residence of Mac- 
Gorquodale stood. When the castle was vacated for 
the dwelling-house I know not, nor if both stood at 
the same time. 

You must step down with me to the Dubhloch 
and s^Din many webs of memory there, and then 
lip to Loch-an-draighne, to Lochan-na-creige, then 
to Loch-na-squabaich, and farther b}^ the shores of 
Loch Hant, culling much health and vigour from 
the wondrous winds that blow so strongly on the 
ascents above these mountain gems. But we leave 
the further investigation of their mysteries, past 
and j)resent (including the beautiful trout therein !), I 

till a future season, when the climate is more con- 
genial for gathering the material for the December 
flames. How I leave, in fancy’s flight, these scenes 
which lie in the parishes of Glenorch}^, Innishail, 
Kilchrennan, and Ardchattan, and return to the 
lower waters of Loch Etive, where 

I see the grey strength of Dunstaifnage 
Keeping ward on the way of the seas; 
and where, as another poet says, ‘ Dunstaffnage hears 
the roaring of Gonnel with the rocks engaging.’ 


MOTES AET BEAMS. 

PART II. 


ERTUE, full of his visions of a future 
millennium, paid no heed. He left 
his wife, and hurried to his labora- 
tory, where he stayed till the small 
hours, subjecting his crystal to all 
kinds of tests. The next day he 
shut himself and the day after. Eor months he 
worked, until the formation and chemical constitu- 
tion of the spar at last revealed themselves to him. 
He saw how to reproduce mechanically this wonder- 
ful work of Hature, and, after many weeks of toil, 
succeeded in manufacturing ^detective crystals,’ 
as he called them, in fairly large quantities. 
Soon afterwards he appeared with spectacles of 
this peculiar kind. They did not inq^rove his 
appearance ; but he cared nothing for that. 
Truth, and truth only, was his aim. He could 
hardly be persuaded to leave them off at night; 
he had a kind of fancy that even dreams might 
be made truthful if his spectacles could be 
• / brought to bear on them — that his crystal was 
part of the ‘gate of horn.’ 

Eor a little time the thought of making instant 
gain , out of his discovery haunted his breast. He 
' kiiew what a sale that crystal would command — 
from judges, from doctors, and above all from 
, schoolmasters. Armed with this new weapon of 
precision, men in posts where knowledge of char- 
acter is necessary would wield almost irresistible 
powers. But he decided to keep it back, at least 
for a time. His motives, had they been analysed 
by the detective spectrum, would have appeared 


mixed. Ghief among them was perhaps the con- 
sciousness that his own character, if viewed through 
the crystal, would not seem altogether admirable. 
The world, like his vdfe, would cease to revere 
him. Ho ; he must keep the secret to himself. 
He would inspect and dissect others ; but others 
must not too minutely inspect Mm, Thus it was 
that he was the only one in the world who ever 
wore those sjDectacles. 

Eor some time they gave him a kind of satis- 
faction. It was delightful to look at the sun and 
see its single light analysed into its com^DOiient 
colours. The green grass, also, which to the 
ordinary eye ap 2 )ears a simple hue, was to him a 
combination. He could not helj) a little sensation 
of 2 )ride as he thought how the average man, 
absorbed in his feeble concei)tions of beauty, yields 
himself up to falsehood, while /le, Yertue, alone 
was undeceived. Elowers, autumn tints, the sky, 
the sea — all that we think so beautiful, Yertue, 
gazing upon them with a scientific eye, found not 
beautiful but true. 

His spectroscope, if useful in thus drawing off 
the hypocritical mask of beauty from Hature, was 
infinitely more so in stripping the mask of recti- 
tude from man. Yertue found that he had not 
exaggerated its powers. To his mingled shame 
and j>leasure, he found that several vices in his 
friends, which had eluded him before, were now 
revealed in all their nakedness. He was ashamed 
because he had never susj)ected them hitherto ; 
delighted because the spectroscope was faithful to 
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its promises. The vicar, for example, Yertue had 
always thought hospitable ; but under the scrutiny 
of the crystal he appeared bored, and anxious for 
his visitor to depart. Wilson the solicitor, again, 
whom Yertue had regarded as one of his special 
disciples, now showed up in his true colours 
as a humbug of the first water. ‘ He detests 
and despises me — me!’ said Yertue, utterly con- 
founded at the man’s duplicity, but glad to have 
detected it. 

Knowledge is power ; and Yertue loved power. 
He was, accordingly, for some time filled with, 
enthusiasm for the crystal which gave him what 
he so much loved ; but gradually he began to 
perceive the disadvantages of this superhuman 
penetration. As was natural, the number of his 
friends rapidly diminished. He got into the way 
of answering their remarks not according to their 
words but according to their thoughts ; and it Avas 
not surprising that people resented his language. 

M hardly agree vdth you there,’ said AYilson 
to him one day, in the course of a political 
argument. 

‘ I am not going to be insulted by you,’ said 
Yertue. 

‘A¥ho insulted you?’ asked Wilson. ‘Surely 
one may differ Avith you?’ 

‘You needn’t call me the biggest fool you ever 
kncAv in your life,’ cried the other. 

‘I neA^er did,’ retorted YTlson. 

‘ No ; but you thought it. Deny it if you can. 
Did you not say in your mind those very 
Avords ? ’ 

Wilson Avas amazed. Precisely those AVords hai 
passed through his mind ; but it AA^as hard that, 
Avhen he had been rigorously polite in language, 
he should be pulled up for thinking. ‘Thought 
is free,’ he replied. 

‘Make it less ostentatious, then,’ said Yertue. 
‘ Of all the insulting faces I ever saAA^, yours is 
the most so ; and your soapy words only make it 
Avorse.’ ' 

Eortunately Wilson kept his temper ; but after 
three or four conA^ersations of the kind the 
friendship betAA-een the tAVO men languished 
considerably. 

With the vicar the case AA^as much the same. 
One morning Yertue called on his old and genial 
comrade. The vicar rose from his desk, at AA^hich 
he had been Avorking on his Sunday sermon. 
Had Yertue not been Avearing his spectacles he 
Avould have seen a kindly smile of Avelcome ; but 
unfortunately the spectacles Avere on, and he 
saAv a froAvn of annoyance at the unseasonable 
interruption. 

‘Good -morning, Yertue,’ said the vicar plea- 
santly. ‘Take a chair.’ 

‘You needn’t say AAdiat a beastly bore I am,’ 
ansAA^ered Yertue irritably. 

‘My dear felloAV, I said no such thing.’ 

‘But you thought it. If I am a bore, I don’t 
like to be told so.’ 


‘lYell,’ replied the clergyman, nobly keeping 
doAATi his anger, ‘ I may have been a little 
irritated for the moment at having to break off 
my sermon ; but that ’s all over. Wliat ’s it you 
Avant ? ’ 

‘ You AA^ant to get rid of me. I see it,’ 
ansAvered Yertue, AA^hose fatal spectacles revealed 
the minutest and obscurest AAUsh in other j)ersons’ 
minds, hoAvever far in the background it might 
hide. 

‘I must say, Yertue, that you seem inclined to 
take offence AA^here none is meant. I belicA^e you 
are ill. Everybody notices this strange irritability. 
YTlson AA^as saying so the other day.’ 

‘I don’t care AAdiat YTlson says.’ 

‘My dear felloAA^, don’t be angry. Can’t you see 
that you are alienating your friends by this 
strange conduct?’ 

‘I see it — none more clearly.’ 

‘ Then Avhy act so ? Take a doctor’s advice ; go 
to the seaside for a time. Your nerves are out 
of order.’ 

‘Oh, I understand,’ ansAvered the perspicacious 
man of science angrily. ‘You are thinking that 
if I am aAvay your little coterie Avdll be more 
harmonious.’ 

Here the vicar flushed all over his face. He 
was conscious that such a thought, in precisely 
those Avords, had passed through his mind, and it 
Avas only human nature that tliis very fact should 
make him angry. Had Yertue accused him of a 
thought he had not harboured he could have 
passed the insult by ; but because he had har- 
boured it, and yet refused to utter it, he lost his 
temper. We may perhaps forgh^e him. 

‘Yertue,’ he said, ‘you are intolerable. Every 
Avord of mine you tAAUst and turn into a studied 
impertinence. I cannot permit you, old acquaint- 
ance as you are, to treat me in this AAvay. Trust 
me, I shall not speak to you till you apologise.’ 

Yertue rose. ‘You are not acting now,^ he said, 
and Avent out, banging the door behind him ; and 
the vicar, distressed and perplexed, sat on for 
some time before he could settle his mind again 
to his sermon. 

Similar scenes occurred every AA^here. In a few 
Aveeks Yertue had ceased to be on speaking terms 
Avith any of his old acquaintances. His AAufe and 
children, unfortunately, had to speak to him ; but 
the task of doing so became daily more irksome 
to them. Hardly a single AAmrd they said to him , 
AA'as believed ; for Yertue’s morbid perception 
detected the very slightest irritation, hoAvever 
suppressed ; and he would flame into fury at 
the most innocent remarks. If his Avife tried , to 
soothe him, he accused her of being AAwy of him. 
If she sj)oke A\dth gentle reproof, he retorted AAuth 
terrible anger to her unspoken thoughts. At 
length the x^oor Avoman’s life became a burden 
almost too heaA^y to be borne. On one occasion, 
indeed, she A^entured a mild remonstrance. 

‘What are you thinking of suicide for?’ he 
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said. The idea had really passed through her 
mind. In spite of all her experience of his 
wonderful powers of penetration, she was amazed 
at this. 

'How did you know I was thinking of it?’ 
she cried. 

'Of course I knew,’ he answered. 'Every 
thought you think is plain to me.’ 

'Oh yes,’ said she, 'the crystal, of course. It 
is an accursed thing ; it has made you a perfect 
fiend, and my life a misery. Won’t you give it 
up? We were haiDpy once, before you wished to 
hnow? 

'Give it up?’ he cried. 'Give up my power, 
my superiority to other men ? Hever.’ 

' Superiority ! ’ she said. ' A miserable inquisi- 
tiveness. You are nothing but a Paul Pry, 
seeking out things that you have no business to 
know, that God meant to be secret. But you 
have no right to make others miserable too. Be 
a poor wretch j’-ourself if you like ; but don’t 
make me and our children wretched as well.’ 

'Do what you like,’ he replied, answering as 
usual her unspoken thought ; for he knew she 
meant to leave him. 

Though she had all but made up her mind to 
do so, a fortunate idea saved her. Happening to 
observe her husband while he was brushing his 
hair in the morning, she noticed on his face a 
look of unusual self-abasement. YTiat could be 
the reason? Suddenly the explanation occurred 
to her. The mirror and the spectacles combined 
were giving him the same unflattering insight 
into his own soul which the spectacles, unaided 
by the mirror, usually gave him into the souls 
of others, and the effect, if painful, was obviously 
salutary. It occurred to her that the shaving 
quart cVheure was the least mauvais of the day’s 
ninety-six ; and she recalled the first occasion on 
which he had used the crystal before the mirror. 
He had been distinctly uncomfortable on seeing 
liimself as he was, and he had certainly shown 
an unwonted mildness and humility. Was it not 
— she wondered — possible to contrive some means 
by which he should constantkj behold the beam 
in his own 03^0, and thus have less leisure for 
rejoicing over his discovery of -motes in the eyes 
of others? As she wondered she gained decision, 
and rose from bed vdth her resolution formed. 

Eor the next few days, resolved on keeping her 
' purpose dark to her sharp-sighted husband, she 
avoided his company as much as possible ; but 
Vrithin a week her plans were mature, and she 
was . able to act mth Napoleonic swiftness. On 
coming down in the morning Yertue found the 
walls of the breakfast-room, divested of their 
pictures, hung with huge mirrors instead. As his 
wife watched him she noticed his expression sud- 
denly change from its usual defiance to a humbled 
mildness. His mouth lost its . cruelt}’’ and his 
jaw dropped. However, he said nothing, and sat 
do'wn quietly to breakfast. It was a strangely 


subdued voice that asked for the toast. There^ 
had been a slight change in the table arrange- 
ments. In front of him stood a shining coffee- 
pot, which served as a fairly effective looking- 
glass. In the centre of the table, perpendicular- 
to his line of sight, was a polished silver ifiaque 
or stand which reflected every feature of his 
face, so that whenever he looked across at his 
wife, who sat at the opposite end, he caught at 
least a partial view of himself. His countenance 
fell, and lighted on a silver plate, which also 
reflected a very unpleasant image of his own 
character. For that meal-time his remarks were- 
mild — nay, humble ; he said not a word about 
his wdfe’s deceptiveness. 

Passing into his laboratory, he found the same 
phenomenon. The walls there also were covered 
Avith mirrors, and, if they had not ears, possessed 
the most penetrating eyes. He felt, somehow,, 
that morning less sujDerior to the rest of the 
’world. To his wife, when he met her in the: 
dining-room, which also Avas one great looking- 
glass, he was milder than ever. In liis bedroom 
at night, wherever he turned, he saw the same 
vision of unconcealed insolence, domineering con- 
ceit, and foolish pride. It was not till the light 
was x>ut out that he felt the least comfort. 

Next day it was the same. He began tO' 
believe that the mirrors told the truth, so per- 
sistent and unvarying was their unflattering- 
message to his soul. 'You tliink ^murself wise,’ 
they said; '^mu are not. You think. yourseK 
learned ; you are not. You are 7 iot superior to-, 
other people ; your boasted penetration is not 
your own. So far as it is not mere malice, it 
is merely mechanical and factitious — nothing to 
boast of at all. You are not proud, but con- 
ceited ; not superior, but insolent ; not so much 
hated as utterly despised. You are an intellectual 
Pharisee, boasting 3^011 are not as these publicans ; 
and it is true, because the publicans are better- 
than 3mu.’ And so the terrible sermon repeated 
itself, hour after hour, with the most wearisome 
iteration. His wife was the fairy who had given 
him the gift of seeing himself as others saw him 
and the gift was not a pleasant one. 

Strange to sa3", it never occurred to him to- 
remove the mirrors ; and the reason was x^recisely 
that while he saw them the lesson they read 
him was so humiliating as to confound his will 
and break his spirit. Somehow, while revealing 
his meanness, they told him at the same time 
that it was well he should laiow it, and that 
to ignore their teaching v/as an act of greater 
meanness still. 'You love truth,’ the3^ said; 
'here you have it. For ver3’' shame 3’'ou cannot 
refuse to see it.’ Thus, in sx)ite of all his 
exasperation, he continued to read the stor3^ of 
his own baseness. He felt something of the 
fascination of a murderer listening to the Crown 
counsel as he details the crime. 

His cliildren wondered at the change in hirm 
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No longer did lie catch, them up and rebuke 
them for everything they said or did ; he spoke 
rarely, and when he spoke it was humbly, almost 
apologetically. They were awed by this new tone ; 
and, had he cared to notice it, he could have 
seen that a new respect had taken the place 
of the old irritated fear. His wife, who alone 
understood, watched with interest the progress 
of her experiment ; but, to her ovoi surprise, 
a certain pity, and even a return of affection, 
mingled vdth her vigilance. She spoke kindly 
to him ; she came even to haunt his laboratory 
and to share, as of old, in his soaring ideas. 

At length, after days, as the mirrors wrought 
their change in him, they changed themselves. 
Their message was less harsh, their j)icture less 
repugnant. They showed him a vision, not of 
baseness, but of repentance. At times their 


surface was bedimmed with tears; for Yertue’s 
heart, though not his eyes, had condescended 
even to weeping. Then, and not before, the 
strong and haughty soul was conquered, and 
that night, for the first time in many years, he 
bowed his knee to pray. 

Next morning, strange to say, the mirrors gave 
back to him a pleasant image : not of serene 
and conceited self-satisfaction, but of quiet hope, 
not unmingled vdth a gentle distrust of self. 
Yertue gazed at them and smiled. He turned to 
his vdfe. 

• ‘Mary,’ he said, ‘the mirrors have done their 
work. Are you satisfied?’ 

For answer, she kissed him. 

‘If I break my crystals, vdll you remove the 
mirrors ? ’ 

‘Of course,’ said she. 


THE OnOSSBILL. 

By Captain J. H. Baldwin. 


NE of the most interesting among 
our winter migratory birds is the 
crossbill. It was the famed French 
naturalist, Count de Buffon, who 
> pronounced the curious beak of 
the crossbill to be a ‘defect’ and 
a ‘useless deformity.’ Buffon in all his matings 
never made a greater mistake ; for in place of 
being useless, the crossed, overlapping mandibles 
of this bird — perhaps the most perfect instrument 
ever given to living creature by nature — enables 
it to obtain its chief food by opening the hard, 
resinous cones of the pine, and extracting the 
seeds from the interior. Without this powerful 
cutting bill the crossbill could not attain its 
object. 

Another peculiarity of this bird, in which it 
imitates the manner of the parrot tribe, is its 
habit of bringing its powerful hooked bill into 
play when clambering about in search of fir-cones; 
and, what is still more interesting and exceptional 
with British birds, the crossbill constantly uses its 
strongly curved claws to grasp a cone and hold it 
in the required position for a rapid dissection. In 
fact, as has justly been remarked, were it not for 
the form of the feet the bird could not be distin- 
guished from the parrot. 

Before proceeding further I will endeavour briefly 
to describe this remarkable little bird. In size it 
is from six to seven inches in length, sometimes 
slightly more ; in shape, thick-set and sturdy ; the 
head large, the neck short, as also are the Avings; 
the tail short and slightly forked ; the bill someAvhat 
lengthened, compressed toAvards the tip, and both 
mandibles produced so that the tips cross each 
other; the legs short, the claAVS long and hooked. 
I find it most difficult to give the tints and 
colouring of the crossbill, for the simple reason 


that hardly any two specimens Avill be found 
to be exactly alike; and I venture to say that 
no British or foreign birds carry Avith them 
plumage so puzzling in A^ariety or so difficult to 
describe. 

BeAAUck, generally so accurate, is not altogether 
happy in his description of the crossbill, so I will 
borroAv an excellent account from Bechstein. He 
says: ‘If the crossbills are gray or speckled, they 
are jmung ; if red, they are one year old, and have 
just moulted; if carmine, they are just about to 
moult for the second time ; if spotted vdth red and 
yelloAv, they are tAvo years old, and in full feather.’ 
The aboA^e remarks are excellent. I may add that 
the eyes are hazel ; that the under-parts of the 
body are in both sexes paler than aboA’-e, Ioav doAm 
in the body in some instances almost AAffiite; and 
that the legs are black. 

In character the crossbill is remarkable for its 
Auvacity and activity of movement ; and AAffien busy 
at work amid the fir-boughs a flock of these birds 
AA^ill remind the observer of the tit famil}^ ever on 
the moA^e, clambering about, and constantly using 
their peculiar bills to help them to reach their 
faAmurite food, fluttering from branch to branch, 
and hanging head doAAUiwards in aU manner of 
graceful jjositions till a ripe cone is discovered, 
speedily dmded, and the contents having been 
extracted, the shell falls AAuth a dull thud on to 
the turf below. 

YTiile busy at Avork in some fir-plantation the 
birds keep up an incessant chatter, rather a shrill, 
monotonous note, AAffiich can be heard at a con- 
siderable distance. The cry differs so much from 
that of any other bird as to at once attract the 
attention of the naturalist, and one of the most 
pleasing qualities of the crossbill is its confiding 
character and unsuspicious Avay of approaching 
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liiiman beings. It will continue feeding to within 
•a few yards of any one standing motionless against 
•a fir- trunk, alighting on boughs just overhead, 
till i^resently, having exhausted the supply of ripe 
■cones, the birds x^ass on, one after the other, in un- 
dulating flight to some other grouj) of firs hard by. 

The continued chatter kej)t uj) by a flock of 
■crossbills is no doubt intended to enable the birds 
to keej) together in a flock and x)revent members of 
the family from going astray. During the winter 
months, with fog hanging thick on the Scotch 
mountains, these great fir-woods become dark and 
gloomy throughout the day; and, were it not for 
the birds constantly calling to one another, it would 
be difficult for them to keep together. 

The crossbill appears to be strictly arboreal. 
Like the woodpecker, its feet are not well adapted 
for walking on the ground. I have never seen it 
fly down after a falling cone which has escaped 
from its grasj); but no doubt it occasionally descends 
to drink. 

Like our other migratory mnter birds, the cross- 
bill sometimes arrives in considerable flocks, gener- 
ally appearing about October, while in other seasons 
very few will be seen or heard. The bird is an 
inhabitant of cold climates, such as Scandinavia 
and Russia. It is also fairly common through- 
out Germany, and has been re]ported as far south 
as the Pyrenees; but no doubt the birds that 
come to our shores are chiefly from the north-east, 
and are driven south by stress of weather. Unable 
to bear the prolonged frost and excessive snow 
of Arctic regions, they make for other and more 
temperate countries, and, guided by a wonderful 
instinct, they reach our coasts in safety. 

I first met with the crossbill when fishing the 
river Dee above Braemar. Between that spot and 
the Linn of Dee — a lovely, wild country — grow 
innumerable Scotch and larch firs ; in fact, through- 
out the Duke of Fife’s x>rox)erty extensive pine- 
forests x^r^vail, forming a quiet and safe retreat for 
the crossbill. Again, in later years, when fishing 
the river Ythan in Aberdeenshire, I found myself 
once more in the country of this bird. I was 
fortunate on my second expedition to make the 
acquaintance of one of Lord Aberdeen’s under- 
keepers, an excellent naturalist, and esjpeciaUy well 
informed in bird-life. He had found the nest of 
the crossbill, which he described to me as a simjDle 
structure of short twigs, lined with moss and grass, 
sometimes including a few feathers, and generally 
resting on the branch of a fir-tree. 

The eggs, four or five in number, are white, 
spotted at the rounded end with reddish-brown ; 
but sometimes the spots are blue or purple. I may 
mention that this keeper afforded me much pleasure 
by pointing out a woodcock seated on her nest. 

I have been informed by anglers fishing the Sx)ey 
and Findhorn that crossbills constantly frequent 
the great pine-forests on the banks of these rivers, 
and no doubt wherever fir-trees are plentiful in the 
north of Scotland there the bird will be found.' 


I have already mentioned that although the cross- 
bill has been seen and reported at different times 
in most of our English counties, yet the farther 
south we go the rarer the bird becomes, till, 
in the extreme south, it is rarely met with. 
Although I have frequently visited Devonshire, 
I never came across the bird. In Hampshire, 
crossbills have been observed in Holt Forest; but 
I can only recall to mind one instance given by 
Gilbert White of a crossbill having been shot in 
the vicinity of Selborne. Most undoubtedly had 
these birds come under the observation of so great 
an authority and writer on British birds, he would 
have given us the benefit of much interesting matter 
in connection with their habits. 

In my own county of Kent I first heard of the 
crossbill having been not only seen, but later that 
a pair had actually nested in some fir-plantations 
near the village of Dodington, in the Faversham 
district. This was many years ago. The reporter 
in this instance was a well-known naturalist and 
artistic bird-stuffer named Chaffey. I still have 
several birds, stuffed by him upwards of fifty years 
ago, and they are at the present time in as good 
condition as the day they were put in their cases. 
It was this same Mr Chaffey who in 1851 saw a 
small flock of that very rare bird the parrot cross- 
bill {Loxia 2 ^ityopsiUacus). I believe this to be the 
only instance of this bird having been reported in 
Kent. Later, a good ornithologist saw a pair of 
crossbills, and watched them for a considerable 
time, in the Rectory garden, Boughton Malherbe, 
a small Kentish village near Maidstone. These 
birds were moving about after cones, in their usual 
manner, in a group of Scotch firs. 

I did not hear of another instance of the crossbill 
for many years, till, happening to be staying near 
Tunbridge Wells, I paid a visit to the shop of a 
well-known naturalist and good bird-stuffer named 
Griffin. He has a fine collection of birds, and 
among them I noticed two x)airs of crossbills in 
se^Darate cases, and learnt that they had been shot 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the tovm : 
one x^air in a fir-wood near the village of South- 
borough, the other pair in Lord Abergavenny’s 
forests at Bridge Castle. Mr Griffin, to my sur- 
X^rise, informed me that crossbills regularly fre- 
quented the Bridge x>iue-forests, sometimes during 
the winter, in small flocks; also, that each .spring 
a few pairs generally remained and bred in these 
woods; that he himself, though he had never dis- 
covered a nest, had seen the x^arent birds feeding 
their young ones. I then called upon one of the 
earl’s gamekeepers, an intelligent observer, and 
he confirmed what Mr Griffin had told me. 
My informant mentioned that he had noticed 
the crossbills feeding chiefly on the cones of the 
larch fir, and ^ in saying so confirmed a similar 
remark made by Mr Griffin. This was new to 
me, for I had been of opinion that in Scotland 
■ the crossbill only searched out the cones of the 
Scotch fir. 
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^ MUSIC HATH CHARMS.^ 

HE marvellously varied pipes of an 
organ may be grouped under two 
denominations: flue-pipes and reed- 
pipes; and one might fairly illus- 
trate the construction of the first by 
dissecting a common whistle, and the 
second by showing the interior of a penny trumpet. 
It would seem from a' lecture recently given by 
the Eev. E. Galpin, before the Musical Society 
of London, that certain tribes of American Indians 
inhabiting the north-west coast of British Columbia 
are adej)ts at j)ipe-making of both kinds, which they 
use in their religious ceremonies and also in certain 
dances, imitative of birds. The lecturer showed a 
large number of these quaint musical instruments, 
some of them being most beautifully constructed, 
and emitting sweet notes. Perhaj^s the most curious 
of these was a double flue-pi|)e, one channel being 
slightly shorter than the other, so that when both 
were blown together a pulsation of the air was set 
up which imitated the vibrato of the human voice. 
AVe mention this as a curiosity of uncivilised work, 
because exactly the same device is employed by 
modern organ-builders for producing the sounds of 
the stop known as vox liumana. It is interesting 
to find that these North American Indians are such 
expert pipe-makers, and that their methods have 
been practised probably for centuries. 

A NEW COPYING DEVICE. 

A means of rapidly obtaining fac-simile copies of 
circular letters, music, &c. is often desirable, and 
the demand for such a device is evidenced by the 
many copying appliances which have been invented. 
Some of these are most ingenious, but the copies 
afforded are mere ghosts of the original documents, 
others give blurred images, and most of the sj^stems 
are very messy in use. None equal the perfect repro- 
duction of a handwritten letter which it is possible to 
obtain from a lithographic press. The nearest sub- 
stitute for the lithographic process which we have 
seen is that introduced by the Kemik Copier Com- 
pany, Liverpool, and it is so simple in use that any 
one can soon learn to work it. The ajpparatus con- 
sists of a slab of stony composition, to which the 
original document is transferred by contact, the ink 
being deposited on the slab. After this has been 
done the paper is stripped off, and a blank sheet 
applied to receive the image. A large number of 
copies can be obtained, and the original document 
may be typewritten or handwritten. AAHien done 
with, the image is wiped off the slab with a sponge, 
and the surface is then ready for other work. 

CARBORUNDUM. 

The old alchemists, in their patient search for 
the jfiiilosopher’s stone, discovered the properties of 


many substances and recognised new compounds, 
in that way laying the foundation of modern 
chemical research; and so it has been with other 
experimenters since that far-off' time. Carbide of 
calcium, from which acetylene gas is generated, was, 
for examjDle, an accidental discovery which accom- 
]3anied the search for something else. Another 
most important by-product of the electric furnace is- 
carborundum, which rewarded Mr Acheson, in 1891, 
for his endeavours to produce diamonds artificially. 
Carborundum is now manufactured from coke, salt, 
sawdust, and sand, and it resembles the diamond 
in three very important respects : it is intensely 
hard, it is brittle, and it is insoluble in all liquids. 
It can be used for all purposes where emery has 
hitherto been employed; but it is as a lining to 
furnaces where exceedingly high temperatures are 
in question that this artifical mineral finds its most 
important rdle. Carborundum is absolutely infus- 
ible, and a thin layer of it applied in the form of 
paint to ordinary firebricks will confer upon them a 
resisting power to the highest temperatures which 
it is possible to command. The method of adapting 
carborundum to this service has been studied simul- 
taneously by Mr Engels of Diisseldorf and j\Ir Grant 
Baillie of Blacklieath, London, to the latter of whom 
we are indebted for these particulars concerning a 
most interesting product of the chemical laboratory. 

AUTOMATIC MACHINES. 

The coin-in-the-slot-machine has now become so- 
popular, and has such a variety of aiDplications, 
that it is difficult to see where it vdU stop. There 
is now a big organisation called the British and 
Colonial Automatic Trading Company which is 
promoting the use of these machines in every 
possible way, and extending their emiDloyment to 
the colonies and elsewhere. We have long been 
able to obtain little packets of confectionery, 
cigarettes, and cigar-lights by such agency; but 
now the principle is extended to luncheons, hosiery,, 
haberdashery, and the last hew thing is a machine 
which, for a florin dro^Dped into its slot, will offer 
an umbrella to him who has failed to provide for a 
rainy day. Another patented use for the ubiquitous 
coin-slot is found in billiard-rooms, where the 
necessary balls can be obtained only by paying for 
them in that way ; although it is difficult to see how, 
in the absence of an attendant, such valuables are- 
secured against the pilferer. The patent covers 
an arrangement by which pocketed balls run along 
a wooden trough to the balk-end of the table, 
thereby sa^dng much trouble to players or markers. 

BRAMBLES. 

There is an interesting article in last month’s 
issue of Knowledge which deals, among other things, 
with the climbing properties of the familiar 
bramble. The stems of these plants are furnished. 
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with strong hooked prickles, which, imlike the 
thorns of the hawthorn, arise from the skin, not 
from the wood. By means of these booklets the 
bramble supports itself amid a tangled thicket, and 
will often reach to a height of twelve or fifteen feet 
above the ground. The long arching stems will, 
when their growth is nearly over, in the autumn, 
touch the ground and root their tips in the soil. 
In this way such a shoot will in course of time pro- 
duce a fresh plant, which will in turn behave in a 
similar manner. A bramble-plant will be able to 
advance by means of these new growths at the rate 
of twenty feet in a single season, and may cross an 
obstacle such as a ten-foot wall during the same 
period. 

FORECASTING FOG. 

Some months ago certain of the electric and 
gas-lighting companies of London approached the 
Meteorological Office to ask whether there was 
any means of obtaining forecasts or warnings of 
the incursion of fogs. As a result, the meteor- 
ologists applied to the London County Council, 
and an inquiry was set on foot as to the possi- 
bility of tracking the fog-fiend to his lair. The 
report upon the subject has now been published, 
and all will regret that it is of quite a nega- 
tive character. It tells us much that we knew 
before, but throws very little light upon the 
problem with which it is supposed to deal. We 
are told that elevated stations are less visited by 
fogs than those at low levels, and that the locality 
of a fog at any particular time would appear to 
depend upon local atmospheric conditions. Fogs 
which form outside the city area do not appear to 
drift into London; the British Metropolis makes 
its own fog, and of very special quality it is. Fog, 
as we all know, is common to all places in our sea- 
girt islands, and the most that can be done in 
London is not to attempt to prevent it, but to keep 
it free from defilement. 

UNDERGROUND WIRES. 

A deputation from the leading Chambers of Com- 
merce of England and Scotland recently waited 
upon the Postmaster-General for the pur^^ose of 
asking for further extensions of the underground 
:system of telegraph wires between the northern and 
southern parts of the kingdom, so that the constant 
breakdowns of communication during stormy weather 
may be obviated. Never did a deputation receive a 
more satisfactory reply from a Government depart- 
ment. The Postmaster-General said that he would 
this session ask Parliament for a grant of one 
hundred and thirty-one thousand pounds for the 
prosecution of the work, the importance of which 
he fully recognised. Already pipes to hold the 
wires had been laid thirty miles northward from 
Preston and from Kendal to Shap. This year they 
would be extended from the south so as to embrace 
Carlisle, and eventually Newcastle and other Tyne- 
side towns. Communication with Scotland would 
also be commenced by laying down pipes on the 


exposed section of the Beattock hill-climb. In this 
way the principal storm-centres would be provided 
for, and he had under consideration further develop- 
ments of the underground system for the future, 

IS ALCOHOL A FOOD? 

The steady increase of drunkenness in France 
has caused a somewhat heated discussion among 
Parisian scientists and doctors respecting the ali- 
mentary value of alcohol. Some weeks ago the 
Prefecture of the Seine caused a placard to be pub- 
lished on the hoardings of the city, which set forth 
the evil effects produced by alcoholic liquors, a 
proceeding which was resented by the dealers in 
wine, &c., as one calculated to injure their trade. 
Coincident with these was the i)uklication of the 
list of the poisonous essences used in the manu- 
facture of liqueurs, which had been prepared by 
authority of the Academy of Medicine ; so that 
much interest has in various ways been brought 
to bear upon the general subject as to the food 
value of alcohol. Opinions are, of course, divided. 
M. Duclaux, of the Pasteur Institute, basing his 
opinion on recent experiments, affirms that sj^irit has 
a distinct alimentary value if taken in moderation, 
and he names a litre a day of light wine, or a dozen 
liqueur-glasses of spirit-and-water, as a maximum 
quantity to be consumed. This is certainly a far 
larger quantity than most moderate nien allow 
themselves. The use of spirits before meals is con- 
demned by all, and there is a common agreement 
that the alcohol should be pure. Absinthe and 
liquors of the same type are rigorously shut out 
from consideration. 

SMALLPOX INFECTION. 

The Local Government Board has issued a report 
which contains valuable evidence as to the view 
held by Mr Power, F.K.S., who now holds the 
position of its chief medical officer, that small- 
pox hospitals may become dangerous centres of 
infection. For some time past shij)s for the recep- 
tion of smallj)ox patients have been placed by the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board in the Thames near 
the marshes on the Kent shore. Between these 
ships and the Essex shore is half a mile of water ; 
and then at a distance of nearly a mile from the 
Thames is the village of Purfieet. More than one- 
twelfth of the population of this place av ere attacked 
with the disease, and the presumption is that the 
germs were air-borne from the hospital-ships, for 
no traffic of any kind took place between the vessels 
and the village. The smallpox ships are therefore 
to be given up as soon as a satisfactory site for a 
hospital to take their place can be foimd. But 
there is one feature of this report which is highly 
satisfactory, and which may be commended to the 
attention of ‘ conscientious objectors to vaccination.^ 
•Far nearer to the smallpox-ships than were the 
stricken inhabitants of the village were two hun- 
dred and fifteen persons belonging to the Purfieet 
garrison and two hundred and sixty-six others in 
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the training-ship Gornwall. Both these communi- 
ties at the first outbreak of the disease were ] 3 ro- 
tected by vaccination and revaccination, and among 
them not a single case of smallpox has occurred. 

DISHORI7ING CATTLE. 

The Board of Agriculture has issued some in- 
structions which are of very great importance to all 
interested in the care and transport of cattle. It is 
well known that a consignment of hornless cattle 
■can be conveyed by sea or land with far less risk of 
injury than if they retained their horns, and it has 
long been the practice to remove the horns after 
they are partly or fully grown. This can hardly be 
■done without undue pain to the animals, and death 
has been known to result from the operation. The 
Board now gives specific directions which, if care- 
fully followed, will stop the horns from growing. 
When the calf is from two to five days old the tip 
of each horn-bud is rubbed with a moistened stick 
■of caustic potash three or four times, at intervals 
of five minutes. Care must be taken to rub on the 
centre of the horn and not round the side of it. 
•Caustic potash is of such a corrosive nature that 
it cannot be touched with impunity, and should 
be held in tinfoil. The directions referred to will 
•doubtless be easily obtained by those who require 
them. 

STRANGERS WITHIN OUR GATES. 

The destitute alien trouble, about which we have 
heard so much of late years, is by no means new, for 
it aroused the attention of the authorities of the 
•Cinque Ports so long ago as the reign of Charles I. 
In the year 1627 the Lieutenant of Dover Castle 
issued to these ports an order which was directed 
-against poor aliens, and to ‘prevent the landing 
-within their liberties of any Walloons, French, or 
•other such necessitous peoi^le as cannot give good 
reason of their emjDloyment here, or have not means 
to maintain themselves without the pestering and 
burthenage of this country.' The Cinque Port 
officials were enjoined to give notice to the lieu- 
tenant of the numbers of such persons who should 
arrive and of their jDlace of abode. A still more 
stringent order was issued later on, which directed 
that these undesirables should not be permitted to 
come on shore at all, and that if any landed they 
should be sent back again. The document setting 
forth these regulations is, according to the Dcdhj 
Chronicky still in existence. 

COLOUR-PRINTING. 

The art of colour-printing has received a great 
imj)etus by the introduction of the tri-chromatic 
photographic process, by which, from three sepa- 
rate blocks, printed in yellow, red, and blue ink 
respectively, the images being superposed upon 
one another, fine results can be obtained. But it 
would seem, from a paper recently read before the 
Society of Arts by Mr Harvey Dalziel, that the 
new process has by no means ousted chromo- 
lithography. He tells us that, though very beauti- 


ful proof impressions are obtained from these 
photographic blocks, the problems wliich have to 
be worked out by the printer, especially when 
large orders are concerned, are very difficult. The 
inks must be of the purest tints, or they will not 
blend projDerly into the composite colours of the 
original, and the difficulties of correct registration 
are enormous. On the other hand, the process gives 
every brush -mark of an original painting in a 
manner that no other method can command. The 
chromo-lithographic process has been so much im- 
proved of late that very rapid printing is possible, 
some rotary machines of American origin being able 
to print six colours at the same time at a high rate 
of speed ; and the adjustments previous to com- 
mencing work are so much more simple that 
much time is saved at the outset. We gather from 
Mr Dalziel's lecture that for small quantities, when 
time can be given so as to produce the best results, 
the trichromatic method is to be recommended ; but 
when the order runs into tens of thousands of 
copies the old chromo-lithographic process is more 
satisfactory and more economical. 

ORANGES. 

Some interesting particulars have recently been 
published with regard to the trade in oranges in 
this country. There is no doubt that the orange is 
one of the most popular fruits, as it certainly is 
one of the most delicious procurable, and happily 
it is very cheap. If it were scarce it would pro- 
bably be valued more, and would take its place 
beside the carefully nurtured pine-aiDple and the 
hothouse grape. Spain has always supplied most 
of our oranges ; but she no longer monopolises the 
trade. The Spanish orange-region is spread over a 
mde tract of country, and at Yalencia the trees 
assume the character of big forests, so many are 
they in niunber. The largest and cheapest sup- 
plies come to us from this neighbourhood, and a 
single tree ^vill produce from fifteen hundred to 
eighteen hundred oranges in the course of one 
season. The trees are six years old when they 
begin to bear, and until they are twenty the yield 
increases, after Avhich it begins to decline. The 
total exports from Spain from the commencement 
of the orange season to the end of February 
amounted to the enormous total of two and a half 
million cases ; and if we multiply this by one thou- 
sand we shall get a rough estimate of the actual 
number of oranges. The seedless or pipless orange 
from California, Jamaica, and Florida is finding 
great favour in this country, and vdll often com- 
mand three or foiu? times the price of the common 
orange. 

AUTO-CAR TRAINS ON THE NORTH-EASTERN 

RAILWAY. 

An interesting innovation in railway traction 
will shortly be adopted on the North-Eastern Eail- 
way. In order to meet the increasing competition 
of the electric tramways, the railway authorities 
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have for some time been engaged ujoon the con- 
struction of two auto-cars at their York works ; and 
some time ago they also placed an order with the 
Motor Power Coinpany, of London, for a number 
of large four- cylinder petrol-engines.^ These cars, 
Avhich are to be fifty- three feet long, vMl be fitted 
with reversible -back garden-seats for fifty -two pas- 
sengers ; af one end there will be a Napier petrol- 
engine of eighty-five brake-horse-power with four 
cylinders, which will drive a dynamo generating 
electricity for the two motors for the supply of 
power to the bogie beneath the engine compart- 
ment. Thirty gallons of petrol will be carried, 
which it is estimated will be sufiicient for five 
hours’ work at a stretch. The full height of the 
car from the ground is thirteen feet, and - it will be 
electricall}^ illuminated and provided Avith electric- 
brakes. The frameAVork Avill be carried on tAvo 
four-AA^heeled bogies, of practically the normal car- 
riage type; but the body of the car Avill be much 
lighter than the ordinary carriage, a]3proximating 
closely to the tram t}^De. In fact, the car Avill be a 
tram saloon, AAdth an engine compartment at one 
end and a conductor’s compartment at the other ; it 
Avill be entered from the side by doors at each end, 
Avhich Avill be closed Avhen the cars are running, 
and it may be drh’^en from either end. The pro- 
ject is purely experimental, and for the present 
Avill be confined to providing a speedy and regular 
serAuce betAveen Hartlepool and West Hartlepool, 
AAdiere the competition of the local tram AA^ays has 
been keenly felt by the raihvay authorities. The 
distance is tAVO and a half miles, and there has 
hitherto been a regular daily serAuce of forty pas- 
senger trains in each direction, the journey occuj)y- 
iiig six minutes. It is, hoAvever, intended to run 
the auto-cars every ten minutes each AA-aj", at ' a 
speed of thirty miles an hour, thus covering the 
distance in five minutes ; A\diereas the street trams 
noAV take ten minutes. The adAWitage AAdiich the 
auto-cars Avill ]DOSsess over the ordinary steam train 
seiwice is that a sjDeed of thirty miles an hour can 
be got up in as many seconds, AAdiile three minutes 
are necessary to obtain the same speed AAdth the 
ordinary train, and the same time is occujDied in 
pulling the train up. YHiilst it has been found 
impossible to reduce the time so occupied on many 
branch lines, it may be taken for granted that 
should the Hartlepool ex^^eriment proA^e successful 
the principle Avill be extended to those sections 
of raihvay Avhere the local service is a sIoav one 
OAving to the number of stoj)ping-places. The auto- 
cars may also ■ be used as substitutes for special 
trains. One or more of these cars Avill be located 
at the more important stations ; and, in the eA^ent 
of the ordinary trains being late, the passengers can 
be sent forward by auto-cars instead of by special 
trains. The auto-cars can be got out and under 
AA^ay in . less than five minutes, thus saving much 
time. Eurther, the. system Avill have the adA^antage 
of mot requiring any alterations on the perma- 
nent AA^ay, such as the laying doAAm of a third. rail, 


AAdth its attendant complications at crossings and 
junctions. The petrol -engine is noAV doing such 
excellent Avork on common roads that it may reason- 
ably be expected to achieve even better results on a 
raihv'ay. The advantages of the auto- cars seem to 
be so numerous * that AAdien the necessary modifica- 
tions are made as a result of Avorking experience 
their general adoption seems probable. In the 
United States the system of short runs by electric- 
car is yearly gaining on the locomotive, and is found 
to be swifter, cheaper, and more convenient. 

. „ A TIDE-MOTOR. 

A solution of the • old problem of hoAv to get 
mechanical poAver from the rise and fall of the 
tides is attempted by Mr T. B. Stoney, M.Inst.C.E., 
of Oakfield Park, Raphoe, County Donegal, AAdio 
has patented a tide-motor driven by large steel 
floats — boxes open at top floating in a shalloAv-dock. 
The float rests on' the ground at loAA^-AA^ater ; but the 
tide rising round tlie empty float forces it up and 
carries it to - the to]3 of the tide. As the float rises 
it raises a rack attached to the aaMI of the dock, 
and as the rack rises it turns a horizontal shaft on 
the dock- Avail. At the top of the tide the float is 
alloAved to fill Avith AA^ater, AAdiich Aveights it to the 
ground again Av^hen the tide recedes. Any number 
of floats can be used, chained together, and thus any 
required poAver can be brought into AA^ork ; but the 
movement is, of course, very sIoav. The inventor 
points out that in estuaries on the English coast the 
tidal rise is very great. In the Severn it is forty- 
six feet at spring-tides. Floats Avorking in shalloAv 
docks in such estuaries Avould Avork night and day 
at a very small working cost, and might be made to 
generate electricity at about one-tenth the cost of a 
steam-engine, the electric current being distributed 
inland by Avires. 
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SHEPHERD AND SHEEP. 

By Samuel Gordon, 

Author of A Handful of Exotics^ Sons of the Covenant, (S:c. 


was ten o’clock in tlie evening, 

r\^i. 1 4. T,4,-v 


^^11 and Ostrokov, the little townshiiD 
in Polish. Prussia, was already turn- 
ing over on its other side in bed. 
Only in the parlour of the ‘Lame 
Horse ’ things were still wide awake 
and merry. It was a distinguished gathering. 
There were Herr Pfrund the burgomaster, Herr 
Hotarius Schwefelgeist the town-clerk, and eight 
out of the ten town councillors; but the most 
important person there was not councillor, not 
. town-clerk, nor even burgomaster : it was his 
Eeverence Herr Rabbiner Jacob Eisenmann, the 
spiritual head of the Jewish community in the 
township. He it was who was paying for the beer. 

A strong contrast to the stolid, florid faces and 
close-cropped polls were his own thin, sensitive 
features, and the black, wavy ringlets of hair that 
might have been no discredit to Absalom himself. 
Merrily he shook them back as they attempted to 
. stray into his eyes whilst he was busy keeping the 
talk in swing so as to leave the others all their time 
free for drinking. Hor could he complain that his 
efforts were unappreciated. Many a hearty laugh 
he drew, in which he joined as heartily. Yes, by 
St Theodosius and the three candlesticks ! this Jew 
rabbi was not at all a bad fellow. He did not look 
at both sides of his money; he told stories that split 
your , flanks, dozens and dozens of them, and each 
oiie difterent from the other. Yes, a very good 
fellow indeed, thought the burgomaster as he 
drained his tankard to the bottom and rose to go 
home, mindful of what had happened to him the 
last time he had outstayed his furlough. 

‘What, burgomaster! you setting such a bad 
example? I won’t hear of it. — Here, my host, 
another round— your pet Bavarian, you knoAV — 
the one you keep in the farthest corner of your 
cellar.— And that reminds me, Herr Burgomaster, 
of a story. Why, I am only just getting warm.’ 
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So the burgomaster stayed for another round and 
another story, and yet another round and another 
story. One might as well be hanged for a sheep 
as for a lamb. So it was midnight ere the party 
staggered out on its fuddled way homewards, feeling 
that life was worth living, curtain-lectures and aU. 

‘ Good-night, gentlemen 1 Happy dreams and a 
happier awakening to you all!’ cried the Herr 
Rabbiner cheerily. 

‘Everything will be all-right, Herr Rabbiner; 
don’t trouble,’ said the burgomaster mysteriously 
as he shook hands. ! ' ‘ ‘ 

‘ Don’t trouble, Herr Rabbiner. ' Everything will 
be all right,’ echoed Herr Schwefelgeist the town- 
clerk, with a mien of still greater mystery. • 

‘Everything will be all right, Herr Rabbiner. 
Don’t trouble,’ said each one of the councillors, with 
but little variation of formula or mode of expression. 

‘Thank you very much, gentlemen. I am' greatly 
obliged to you for your promises,’ replied: Rabbi 
Eisenmann, bowing to each ; one in all humility. ' 
‘ Herr Burgomaster— that- yarn of the man in the 
bath-tub — capital, wasn’t it ? ’ ' 

A loud, reminiscent guffaw answered him, his 
own ringing out clear above the others’ laughter. 
He waited till the rest had gone on a little distance 
in front, and then started off home by himself, 
striking down into a side-street to make sure 
against coming into touch with the bulk of the 
party. His own dwelling lay pretty well in a 
line with that of the others; but he had his own 
reasons for parting company with them at the 
tavern-door. It was thus that he would convey 
to the high dignitaries of the town that though 
they might favour him with their good-fellowship 
round the beer-table, he, the Jew, dared not pre- 
sume to make this familiarity extend to the imme- 
morially Roman Catholic streets. That would flatter 
their self-respect ; and, again, unrestrained by his 
presence, they could more freely accentuate on each 
Rese 7 'ved.] May 2, 1903. 
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other’s minds tlie good impression left there hy 
a . man, be he Jew or Christian, who had bidden 
the , niggardly and jealously guarded hogsheads dis- 
charge themselves in a generous flood till you forgot 
whether you were the hogshead or the drinker. 
That was diplomatic, thought Babbi . Eisenmann, 
and God knew he had need of . all the astuteness 
for which he could tax a mind which usually 
spurned sophisticated methods and crooked ways! 
He was ^daying a difficult game. 

How difficult it was he had ^denty of time to 
recapitulate to himself as he stepped along wearily 
through the breathlessly sultry summer night ; and 
so much depended on it— 0 God, so much! In 
fact, everything : his livelihood, his career in the 
world, the welfare of those near and dear to him. 
It was a strange series of events which had brought 
him to this pass. To hark back to the veiy begin- 
ning: he had lived in the place of his birth, the 
pocket edition of a town in Russian Poland, some 
fifty miles from the German frontier, till he was 
past his seventeenth j^ear. He had been happy 
enough there, passing his days and nights in the 
study of Sacred Writ and the brain-bewildering 
explanations of. the Commentaries, watching the 
busy spiders spin, their cunning festoons amid the 
rafters of the Talmud School gables, and himself 
spinning his. owii. web of . day-dreams, of the .golden 
future that was to. be. his, and earning a casual meal 
here and there by teaching the . aleph-beth to. the 
children of his hosts. Then the marriagetbrokers 
of .the place, seeing, that he was a .likely young man, 
and one who could be . made a marketable : article 
of matrimonial traffic, laid their greedy eyes upon 
him; and, before he. quite knew what had hap- 
pened, being at the time greatly preoccupied in a 
knotty controversy with one* of his . fellow-students, 
he found himself wedded and all. to Eelile, the only 
child of .Reb Ha than the corn-chandler, a man fairly 
well dowered mth the world’s goods. That Avas not 
such a bad state, of. affairs, young Jacob Eisenmann 
could not help admitting to himself Avhen he came 
to consider the true inwardness of ther matter. 
Regular meals, Avith; second helpings -; pretty, 
young Avife — she really Avas pretty, thought Jacob 
when. he eventually found pluck enough, to haA^e 
a good. look, at her; a.Avarm overcoat and calf- 
leather. goloshes for. the. Avinter — could. God in 
Erenchland, as the ; saying aaus, liaA’-e, more . cause 
for being; satisfied ? 

For three or four: months:lasted:tliis:halcyon -tide, 
and then Jacob Eisenmann. felt a. distinct though 
subtle change coming OA^er:him-. The. OA^ercoat Avas 
not quite so warm; the. second helpings stuck. in Jiis 
throat. Little Rehle ; Avasr still . as pretty — nay, , she 
A^nsr eAmi. more,- than, that : she Avas; good, and true, 
a.jeAvel wMch deserA^ed: a grander, ' casket than. it 
had found, ill his : own tome;- encumbered heart, 
although she Avould have : gwen .him .but poor, thanks 
had , he dared to suggest; such l a Thing; to her; But 
Avhether it Avas. the new responsibility which, en- 
gendered in him.a neAV sense:of . dignitjv or AAffiether 


it AAUs that the inner craAungs for light and air and 
space Avhich had. slumbered in him all these years, 
ignored and suppressed, began to clamour for their 
rightful place in his scheme, of life — enough that 
he aAvoke one morning Avith the unalterable resolve 
to turn his back on the dusty precincts of the 
Talmud School, on the spiders’ spinnings and his 
OAAui cobAvebs, and to strike out into the vast Avorld 
be3'Ond the frontier, Avith its unnumbered possi- 
bilities, AAdiere it Avas giAmi to CA^ery man to perform 
that greatest miracle of all — to make of himself 
AAffiat he Avould. Of course, little Rehle fainted 
Avhen he told her of his intention to leaA^e her 
behind in her father’s care, and when she came-to 
she cried aa^oc and misery so that the neighbours 
came running in with the fire-buckets; but pre- 
sentl}^ she began to see the case in a more optimistic 
light, and her glistening cheeks, as she kissed Jacob 
good-bye, did not imply the moisture of grief, but 
pride and. confidence in her adAmiturous young 
husband, aaJio aa^s faring forth into the prosperous 
land of the Aschkenazim, AAdiere, as report said, 
sugar. Avas cheap and. all the women went, about 
arra^’-ed in dresses , of silk 

So Jacob Eisenmann came: to the first . goal . of 
his. desire, the Avorld-famous Rabbinic Seminary at 
Breslau. There he remained f or , four years, and 
then, he; made his : second stride on the road to 
fortune; in being appointed fuU-fi, edged Rabbin er 
to a fair-sized , community in Pomerania. The first 
thing he. naturally did.AAUs. to., send for his ; wife 
Rehle, who came, bringing with. her their, fourry ear- 
old son Moses, and. had great difficult}^ in recognis- 
ing in . the weU-groomed, sprucel}" attired young 
cleric the. AAdiiloin draggle-tailed beggar-student of 
the Talmud School. With marvellous speed and 
facility Rehle. accommodated her old-fashioned 
proAuncial ways to: the politer and . more , finicky 
habits of her new surroundings. Relde became 
Germanised into Rahel, as did Moses into Moiitz:; 
but .apart, from that she presented no change to. her 
husband. She aaus still_to him the priceless -.jewel 
in. an. unworthy casket. With that guarantee for 
a. cloudless eimable future, the}^ liA^ed three perfect 
3^ears, till, that dread; day AAdien the; thunderbolt 
came crashing into; their, little; paradise- and sent 
them forth . on a: panicrstricken, perilous pilgrimage 
into the unknoAAm. 

It was the time when the: German Government, 
stung to an. access of . patriotic nepotism, resoked 
that none but its rOAATi.native-rborn. children should 
dAA'-ell under the. august; protection: of the- Imperial 
Black Eagle. From end to. end. of the Fatherland 
the watch AAmrd suddenly • rang out:: ' Germany^ foi' 
the Germans !’ An . exception, , of course, Avas made 
in the case of. those aliens who through, length 
of. residence and. legal, documentary; formula.- had 
acquired, rights of. citizenship; but to those; who 
had. not been so provident scant courtesy and., a 
shorter, shrift -AAUS -.meted out. Most rigorous of aU 
were: : the.-, measures adopted against ; those .Avho were 
subjects: of: the;- Gzar,. and. more especially- JeAAUsh 
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subjects. Wlietber it was an ironic act of rej)risal for 
tbe discomforts and disabilities, wbicli the Eussian 
Orthodox Church had inflicted on German Protes- 
tants resident in the domains of the Holy Eussian 
Empire, or whether Germany was eager to proclaim 
to the world, tliat it was capable of evolving in Herr 
Stocker as choice a specimen of latter-day civilisa- 
tion as Eussia had done in Monsieur Pobiedonostsef, 
must be left to the impartial historian. It. only con- 
cerns us in so far as Eabbiner. Jacob Eisenmann was a 
Eussian Jewish subject, and as such in the category 
of those whom it was a most sacred duty to proscribe 
and cast forth ; and so, when one fine morning the 
chief commissioner of police called upon the Herr 
Eabbiner and asked him to be so good as to allow 
him a cursory inspection of his naturalisation 
papers or any other credentials of residence he 
might possess, the Herr Eabbiner could only gasp 
and tremble and look dumbly at his wife Eahel, 
who dumbly looked back at him. The next morn- 
ing their doom arrived in the shape of a bureau- 
cratically worded , notice to cpiit the town within 
fourteen days, on pain of being treated as political 
oflenders.. So Jacob Eisenmann gathered up him- 
self, his vdfe, and his two children, the younger of 
whom had.arrived a year ago, and set out in quest of 
a new home, rel}dng on. God to guide his footsteps 
aright amid the pitfalls and ambushes of the wicked. 

Indeed, he had need of all the uplifting trust, 
that was in him to carry him through that dread 
X^eriod of vagabondage and homeless wandering. 
The most obvious resort he might be considered to 
have had, the return to his native land, was only 
an exchange of the frying- 23 an for the fire. He, had 
not |)erformed his years of military service; and, 
■once back on Eussian soil, he would be subject to 
all the fearsome 2)ains and ]Denalties of the deserter. 
Then, again, his innate racial steadfastness of pur- 
p)ose, so often mistaken for mere obstinacy, urged 
him to cling, so far as he could, to this step- 
motherly land of his ado 23 tion — first, in order to 
vindicate his right to the elementary 25 rivileges of 
a human being, of which it was attem2:)ted to de- 
prive him ; and, secondly, because he felt that here, 
and here only, could he achieve the 2flan of life he 
had mapped out for himself and fulfil his destiny 
nf becoming what he would. 

Then commenced a desperate struggle for gaining 
time, a grasping at. straws, a sli2)ping through loop- 
holes, an unequal contest with unfeeling red-tape 
and heartless officialdom. They joimieyed. from 
tom to town, being allowed in each. 2flace, as birds 
of. passage, a respite of one, two, sometimes tlnee 
weeks; after. which the. commissioner of 25 olice came, 
asked, for their credentials, and 2>acked them off to 
go. through the. same process of elusion, detection, 
and. expulsion at their next halting-place. But as 
tho.iigh: to encourage, them. in. the belief of. their 
ultimate; success, they had. been attended at the 
very outset of: their odyssey by a great stroke of 
.good fortune. Two days before: they left Pomerania 
the 2^3'trimony due to Eahel on the. death, of her 


father, who had. not survived the de2i>arture of his 
only child from under his roof for more than a year 
or so, reached her hands— that is, all that portion 
of it which had successfully escaped the grasp of 
contesting claimants and defending lav^ers. It 
amounted to three thousand thalers, and that was 
what enabled them to carry on their policy of 
temporising, with the attendant outlay of expen- 
sive hotel bills, tippings, and petty Iniberies. 

At last their wanderings had brought them to 
Ostrokov. Here an unforeseen incident marred the 
routine of their programme—namely, the falling ill 
of Eahel and the younger child. But, not unlike other 
calamities, this one proved a blessing in disguise. 
When the police commissioner came at the end of a 
fortnight with the customary order of removal, he 
was confronted by the professional authority of a 
doctor, who demanded a res2ute of at least another 
week. The police commissioner thereupon flew into a 
huff, and, to 23 rove conclusively that his powers were 
greater than those of a mere famil}^ practitioner, 
refused the week’s respite and granted instead a 
2)rolongation of stay for the space of three full 
calendar months. Here was Eabbi Eisenmann’s 
chance, and he seized it avidly. He had not been 
altogether inactive, even in the course of his pere- 
grinations; but the numerous changes of address 
had rendered any systematic action very difficult 
Now, with the 2^rospect of clear three months at his 
disposal, he drew up an organised 2Jan of campaign. 
He flung forth petition after petition; he bom- 
barded. the heads of districts, the prefects of depart- 
ments, the governors of, provinces, the chairmen of 
ecclesiastical councils, the Imperial Chancellor, the 
Emperor himseK. At the very beginning the 
Jewish community, their hearts brimming over 
with pitjq had ap 25 ointed him to the vacant post 
of rabbi, not temporarily but in so as to 

strengthen his position by pretending that in their 
minds at least there existed not the faintest doubt 
as to his right of domicile or his ability to prove the 
justice of his claim. Then, at last, at last, some 
twenty days before the expiration of his leave of 
stay, came back the decision of the Minister of the 
Interior, intimating that Herr Eabbiner Eisenmann 
would be granted a patent of naturalisation on con- 
dition that, within the limit of his period of resi- 
dence, the tovm council of Ostrokov consented to 
2mt.him .0n their list of burgesses. 

That certainly was a. great point gained, inasmuch 
as it converted the deal with unseen, intangible 
230ssibilities into a deal with what was actual and 
personal; but stiH.ffictory seemed as far off as ever. 
To begin with, the. corporation of. Ostrokov nearly 
ex2doded wdth pride at the reflection that the Im- 
perial Chancellory had, as it were, delegated to it 
a. high Government function. They were almost 
certain to make the little molehill of res2mnsibility 
into a mountain which the Herr Eabbiner might, or 
might not, be able to climb. Apart from, that, too, 
they were not in the most charitable, of moods. 
Trade had not been flourishing of late, for there 
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had been a long-continued droiiglitj and the peasants 
from the neighbouring villages, instead of coming 
into the town to make their usual purchases, had 
stayed at home nursing each other’s anxiety for the 
jeopardised harvest. But the real difficulty in the 
matter had been made clear to Rabbi Eisenmann by 
his trusty counsellor and well-wisher, Herr Isaac 
Fried enthal, the senior warden of the congregation. 

^ I am afraid, Herr Rabbiner,’ the kindly old man 
had told him, shaking his head- sadly, ‘ that you can 
count on very little help from us. You have, as 
you know, our sympathies and moral support ; but 
that is as far as we can go. We are not a powerful 
community, and our local influence is almost nil. 
We are constantly made to feel that we are living 
here only on sufferance ; we are planted in a very 
hotbed of race-hatred, and we can never be sure 
when we may be made the victims of its worst 
manifestations. To be frank, the chief reason why 
we wish to attach you to ourselves is because we 
recognise that in time you may become for us a 
tower of strength and protection. If we interfered 
for you now we might be only injuring your chances. 
We have done all for you we could ; but for the rest 
you must trust to your luck.’ 

Rabbi Eisenmann hung his head as he saw his 
chief pillar of su^Dport crumbling to the ground 
before his eyes. ' He had not expected this. He 
had counted much on the co-operation of his co- 
religionists ; as he now summed up the situation 
he could not help admitting that their plea to be 
excused was a valid one. So he was once more 
throvm back on his own resources. The next instant 
the thought of wliat he had already achieved, and 
the deduction he might draw from that for the 
future, made him stand upright once more. 

^ Thank you for not encouraging me to false 
hopes, Herr Friedenthal,’ he said quietly. ‘You 
have done me one great service already by telling 
me how and where I stand. I therefore ask you 


to do me another, by permitting me to deal with 
this matter according to my own judgment.’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly, Herr Rabbiner.’ 

‘ No, no, Herr Friedenthal ; I want you to under- 
stand to what you are agreeing. I may, in the 
working of my x:)lan, have to adopt certain measures 
which may appear questionable in a man in my 
walk of life.’ 

‘We trust you, Herr Rabbiner; and, besides, this 
is clearly a case where the end justifies the means, 
as our tormentors, the Jesuits, used to say.’ 

‘ Yes ; and having suffered so much by the cruelty 
of our enemies, I suppose it is only fair we should 
profit a little by their philosophy,’ added Jacob 
Eisenmann grimly. 

To be brief, the questionable methods he had 
hinted at were the gatherings at the ‘ Lame Horse,’ 
the fashionable resort of the town. He knew that 
the only way of gaining access • to the hearts of 
these men in whose hands his fate lay was through 
their gullets. It was a clumsy form of bribery; 
but theirs were clumsy, slow- working brains, and 
it might pass with them. So he' rammed his self- 
respect into his pocket; and, to make more room 
for it there, he. took out the thalers in handfuls. 
That was how these ‘Lame Horse’ symposia had 
become an almost nightly institution, with Eisen- 
mann playing the part of buffoon as well as that of 
the horn of plenty, himself gulping down as best 
he could the broad jests and half- veiled unseemli- 
nesses to which he was treated in return, together 
with the vile fumes of the foul-smelling church- 
warden pipes. If only there would be some use in 
it all ! If only the end would vindicate the means ! 
Sometimes he thought it would, and then again 
he thought it would not, until, sick at heart and 
wearied of brain by the merciless contest between 
ho^De and doubt, he resolved to cease hoping and 
doubting, and -to leave the future to be its own 
prophet. 


HOW BOA~COHSTRIOTOHS ARE LODGED 

AND BOARDED. 

By W. B. Northrop. 


RESERVING the lives of great snakes 
in captivity taxes the skill of the 
naturalist to the iitinost. One would 
think that a boa-constrictor, ordi- 
narily, would be pretty well able to 
take care of itself, especially in the 
matter of food ; but it is a fact that great reptiles 
of- the python family require the most careful 
nursing, and are fed and looked after with the 
utmost solicitude by the superintendents of the 
reptile-houses in the various zoological gardens in 
which they are held. 

The difficulty recently experienced by the New 
York Zoological Society in keeping alive a great 


python twenty-seven feet long has called attention ■ 
to the problem of feeding and caring for snakes in 
zoological gardens. The snake in question had been 
brought from India at a cost of nearly two hundred 
pounds, and the society was naturally very proud 
of possessing one of the largest snakes in the world. 
It was not long, however, before the python refused 
to feed, and after more than three months of starva- 
tion it- was seen to be dying. Live rabbits, pigs, 
and chickens were repeatedly offered ; but it scorned 
to touch them. Naturalists wrote from many parts 
of the world to Professor Raymond L. Ditmars, 
superintendent of the reptile-house, offering sug- 
gestions; but none of these was of any avail. 
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Professor Ditmars, wlio has handled many snakes, 
and has recently published (througli Appleton and 
Co.) a book entitled The Story of Aminhihians and 
Eeptilesj admits that the preservation of the health 
of the larger snakes is a most difficult task. After 
every method of offering food to the great python 
had been tried, so that it might be induced to take 
nourishment naturally, it was at last decided to 
resort to force. But a snake twenty-seven feet long 
and twelve inches in diameter, weighing nearly 
three hundred pounds, is an ugly customer to 
handle. 

In an interview Professor Ditmars recently gave 
the writer the following ver}^ interesting account 
of various attempts to compel the python to feed, 
and described his methods of handling the great 
reptiles : 

‘Wlien a large snake is first brought to the 
zoological gardens it is placed in a cage and allowed 
to remain perfectly quiet for a week or two. The 
snakes come from India and South America in zinc- 
lined packing-boxes, in which holes have been cut 
for ventilation. They require no water or food in 
transit, though frequently the voyage takes several 
months, as trading-vessels stop at several coasting- 
ports. 

‘ '\Yhen the snake which has been in its cage for 
the period mentioned is completely ‘‘rested uj)” 
from its long voyage and has stretched itself at full 
length after the confinement of the narrow box, we 
begin offering it food. The first nourishment given 
is a plucked chicken, with the feet and head left 
on. The chicken must be absolutely fresh. Snakes 
are extremely fastidious in the matter of food, and 
should meat be even twenty-four hours old they 
reject it. As every one knows, most snakes are 
very fond of young birds, and we offer the plucked 
chicken to the reptile because it resembles a bird 
just out of the egg, both as to taste and aj^pearance. 
A snake’s organ of taste, as well as most of its other 
sensory organs, resides in its delicate tongue. "^^Hien 
food is offered to the reptile it whips out its tongue, 
and with lightning-like rapidity ascertains whether 
the food is absolutely fresh or not. .If this pre- 
liminary examination prove satisfactory, his snake- 
ship goes ahead with the meal in the most leisurely 
fashion. As snakes do not masticate their food, the 
chicken is swallowed whole. The power of accom- 
modation possessed by its jaws is something marvel- 
lous, and it can easily swallow an animal four times 
its own diambter. Boa-constrictors, manage to get 
into their throats animals which at first sight would 
appear much too large for the reptile to get around. 

‘In killing its prey in its native habitat, the 
boa squeezes the animals so tightly that life is 
crushed out. Hence the word “constrictor” has 
been added to its name. The popular idea that 
the boa-constrictor first crushes all the bones in the 
body of its victim before attempting to swallow it is 
erroneous. Some very remarkable phenomena are 
observed in connection with the digestive powers 
of snakes. I have found that the gastric juices of 


a snake’s stomach are so powerful that they dissolve 
even the bones and teeth of the animals they have 
swallowed. It is a very peculiar fact that, should 
a snake swallow one of its own teeth, the gastric 
juice does not dissolve the tooth. This is the only 
kind of bone not dissolved by these remarkable 
juices. 

‘ Wlien a valuable snake under my care refuses 
to take plucked chicken, and permits weeks and 
months to pass without any effort to take nourish- 
ment, and even exhibits a positive aversion to it, 
we have to resort to drastic measures. Usually 
these great snakes have been placed in cages with 
others of their kind; and the greatest precautions 
have to be taken by those who go into the snakes’ 
cage, especially where there are pythons of great 
size. Apart from the danger of the snakes envelop- 
ing the men in their powerful coils, the bites of 
these reptiles are very serious. The fangs of the 
boa-constrictor contain no poison, but they have 
great tearing-power, with their well-developed teeth 
and very powerful jaws. There are four rows of 
teeth in the upper jaw, and two in the lower. The 
teeth are very sharp-pointed, with razor-like cutting 
edges. When a python, anaconda, or boa-constrictor 
bites, it shuts down its mouth tightly and then pulls 
back with its powerful neck-muscles ; and as some- 
thing is bound to tear, a frightful wound usually 
results. 

‘ When it has been decided to force a great snake 
to eat, one of the assistants, thoroughly acquainted 
with the habits of the reptiles, enters the cage care- 
fully, his movements being very slow and calm. 
No excitement should be shown, otherwise the 
python becomes alarmed, and will immediately 
attack. 

‘By almost imperceptible movements, all the 
while keeping his e3^es. riveted on those of the 
snake, the assistant approaches the reptile to within 
two feet. A small gray blanket is then quickly 
thrown over the snake’s head. As soon as the 
blanket is fairly over the snake’s head it remains 
perfectly quiet. Great skill is required, however, 
in depositing this blanket on the snake’s head in 
such a manner that no light is admitted under its 
edges. If the snake perceives a ray of light luider 
the edge of the covering, it will at once dart its 
head out. In that case the assistant must beat 
a precipitate retreat, and nothing further can be 
done with, the snake until the next day, peihajDS 
for two or three daj^'S after. Sometimes it will take 
nearly a week before we can successfully cover the 
head of the snake which we intend to feed. Wlien 
the head is covered successfully, the body of the 
snake is firmly seized just at the back of the head, 
and with a ver}’’ quick jerk the assistant pulls its 
head outside the cage. The snake immediately 
begins to resent this rough treatment. Its huge 
coils left in the cage mount up with wonderful 
rapidity. Then the snake’s body is quickly pulled 
from the cage by several men. This work must 
be done with the greatest possible despatch ; for, if 
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tlie snake once constricts its body it is impossible 
for ns to remove it from tlie cage. In trying to 
prevent the snake from coilingj the men often run 
great risks. If the re^^tile got a man inside a looj) 
of its great muscleSj the man’s life would be im- 
mediately crushed out. The men, however, manage 
to keep well outside the terrible circles by jumping 
over the snake’s body whenever it gets them “in 
chancery,” as it were. This manoeuvring on the 
part of the assistants often requires a nimbleness 
which would be laughable were it not so fraught 
Avith danger. 

MYhen the body of the snake has been entirely 
withdraAvn from the cage, from tAvelve to fifteen 
men are required to keep it in a straight line. The 
struggling reptile is noAV raised from the ground by 
the combined efforts of all hands, and taken into a 
large room Avhere Ave are to feed it. Usually the 
first meal forced upon a great anaconda or python 
consists of fiA^e or six guinea-pigs strung together. 
The animals have been killed, of course; and pre- 
vious to feeding them to the snake they ha\^e been 
soaked for an hour in Avater. The guinea-pigs are 
attached to a long pole, the jaAA's of the snake are 
forced open, and the food is placed in its mouth, 
and gradually forced into its throat. 

‘Up to this stage the snake has offered little 
resistance save the first rebellious paroxysm. Noaa", 
hoAvever, it begins to assert itself very forcibly, 
making desperate efforts .to rid itself of its captors 
by a series of convulsive movements Avhich are as 
unexpected as they are poAverful. Though as many 
as fifteen men ma}^ be holding one of these great 
snakes, there are times Avhen even that combination, 
of strength meets its match. Usually after half-an- 
hour’s struggling the snake finally concludes that 
it had best give up. It is then carried back to its 
cage in a more or less limp condition, and glides 
sulkily into a great tank of AA^arm Avater, Avhere it 
remains for about tAVo Aveeks in a motionless condi- 
tion, digesting its enforced meal. The snake Avhen 
entering the AA^ater coils its folds neatly one on top 
of the other, occupying all the space at the sides 
of the tank. During the digestion of the meal it 
keeps its head just beneath the surface of the Avater, 
though it comes to the surface to breathe noAV and 
then. Snakes in captivity are fed about once every 
tAA"o Aveeks in this manner until they begin to eat 
the food, AAdiich Ave place before them, of their OAvm 
accord. As a rule boa-constrictors and other great 
snakes do not require to be forced to eat more, than 
three times before they eat voluntarily. 

‘ After a big snake has made up its mind not 
to starA^’e itself to death, its apj)etite is almost 
insatiable. It Avill eat any quantity of rats, mice, 
chickens, rabbits, and all sorts of small birds and 
animals. After these snakes have learned to eat 
I have observed that they begin to take notice of 
children Avho axoproach their cages. This seems to 
show that boa-constrictors are man-eaters. Tliey 
Avill AA^atch a child as long as it is in sight; and 
occasionally I have seen them strike at children 


through the glass. Tortunatel3^for the little ones, 
the glass is nearly andnch thick, and the snake gets 
a bruised nose for its pains. Strangely enough, the 
snake sIioaa^s no interest in groAvn-uxD folks. I suxd- 
X^ose a child meets its eye as being of more suitable 
size. 

‘It is surprising hoAV the appearance of the skin 
of these great snakes aauII change after they have 
taken to food. While they are starving themselves 
the skin becomes dull of hue, and the beautiful steel- 
blue colouring so characteristic of the x^ython dis- 
ax^x^ears. After they have been feeding for a month, 
hoAvever, all this iridescent colour reaxDX^ears, and 
they become sleek and Avell groomed in ax^x^earance. 

‘When Ave first take a great snake out of its box 
AA^e -rub it all OAm AAuth vaseline, and repeat this 
massage about once eveiy tAvo Aveeks. This treat- 
ment x^revents the develoxoment of skin-diseases, to 
Avhich they are A^ery subject. It also enables them 
to shed their skins. If a snake does not shed its 
skin x^eriodically it Amy soon sickens and dies. 

‘It is not generally knoAAm that snakes are 
A^ery .subject to lung- trouble ; but the change from 
the temperatme of their native haimts to that of 
colder climes brings on a sx^ecies of q^neumonia, and 
at times they also develox) real dixffitheria. The 
temx^erature in AAdiich they .thriA'e best in caxitiAuty 
is betAA^een eighty 'and ninety degrees Fahrenheit. 
Temperatures beloAV seventy degrees make snakes 
unhealthy.’ 

As Professor. Ditmars has seAmal times been bitten 
by both large and small snakes, .he Avas asked AAdiat 
treatment is best to x^reserA^e life after a serious bite. 
The rexily Avas : 

‘If the snake be one of the great ones, such as a 
Xiy thou or boa, Ave do nothing more than treat the 
Avound as an ordinary tear. With a bite from a 
poisonous reptile, liOAvever, Ave give the x^^-tient 
Dr Albert Cahnette’s anti-venine. This x^eculiar 
medicine is obtained by inocidating a horse Avith 
cobra- venom until the animal is imxierAdous to the 
poison. The horse is first gh^en, by hypodermic 
injection, the one-fiftieth of a drop of cobra- venom 
in glycerine. The dose is increased dail}^ until its 
AAdiole system is full of cobra x^oison — the deadliest 
snake - xioison knoAAUi. The blood -serum of the 
Xioisoned horse then becomes the best antidote- 
knoAAm for bites from x^oisonous snakes. This anti- 
dote is used in India by the British GoA^ernment 
for snake-bites, and thousands of liA^es have been 
saved b}^ it, even Avhen persons are bitten b}^ the- 
cobra. PreAdous to . this discoA’ery tAAmity thousand 
Xiersons died each year in India from cobra-bites 
noAV the number is about two thousand. 

‘ As soon as a q^erson has been bitten by a- snake,, 
a ligature should be tied above the bite, so as to- 
shut off circulation in the affected x^a-rt. Immedi- 
ately after the Avound has been tied in this manner,, 
the anti-venine is injected. . Large quantities of 
AA^hisky have been taken in the absence of anti- 
venine, and it is credited AAdth - many cases of 
recoAmy. Of course, the anti-venine is the only' 
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sure cure; but it is not efficacious unless adminis- 
tered in time.’ 

At the close of the interview Professor Ditmars 
said : 

‘Though there is a popular -prejudice against 
snakes, I firmly believe that reptiles serve a- very 
useful pur^DOse- in this world. They are great 
destroyers of rodents, insects, birds, 'and other 
harmful creatures that destroy crops; and were 
it not for snakes many portions of the globe now 
yielding a Iwelihood to man would be uninhabit- 
able. Many species of snakes, -among them the 
larger constrictors, are found abundantly in fields 
of growing corn and sugar-cane. During the spring, 
when these fields are furrowed, the reptiles are 
driven from their haunts. Their x^resence there is 
easily explained. Coming from the near-by woods 
are rodents and other small animals that collect in 
the fields to feed on the products of the tilled soil. 
Unmolested, their ravages would be disastrous ; but 
Eature has carefully laid her plans to check their 
multiplication. A snake will devour as many as 


two thousand mice per week, and vdll prowl through 
the burrows of : shrews .and moles, and devour the 
young. .In California snakes are employed to 
kill gophers in the vineyards. A farmer would no 
more ..kill .a gopher-snake than lie would destroy 
a hue .rat- killi ng ' terrier. The gojDlier-snakes go 
down into the holes and kill the young gophers. 
These rodents, previous to the , introduction of 
the snakes, destroyed thousands of acres of yomig 
grape-vines. 

‘Eeaiiy all snalces, even the terrible cobra and 
fer-de-lance, act .constantly on the defensive. If 
unmolested, I . know of no snake that will begin 
an attack. The rattlesnake magnanimously warns 
its foe away when approached; and if one but 
enqiloys ordinary j^recaution when in the neighbour- 
hood of poisonous reptiles there need be no fatalities. 
Of course, the prejudice existing against snakes is 
a very natural one. Their appearance is, I admit, 
not very prepossessing. When, however, we consider 
that snakes do a vast amount of good in the world, 
we.sliould not allow. our prejudices to run wild.’ 


BAH BE OE GHAHD BAYOU. 

.By . J.OH2T OXENHAM. 

.CHAPTER XXII. — ^IX DAYLIGHT OXCE ilORE. 


AEBE as she swung in the rojie be- 
tween sea and sky was nearer heaven 
than earth. Her thoughts were all 
for Alain, and never a one for her- 
self. Her love filled^ all her being, 
and shone out from .her face, and 
fear had no place in her. 

Alain was there — somewhere : where, and in 
what case, she could not stoxD to think. Heffiad 
called to her, and she had come. 

The face of the cliff caved away just there, and 
her descent was smooth and easy. The guillemots 
and kitti wakes and skua-gulls rose around her in 
shrieking clouds. They swooxDed and fluttered at 
her to Imock her off her jierch. She .kicked at 
them playfully with her bare feet, and waved' them 
off with her hand. How wonderful was their free, 
beautiful flight! How 'xhtilessly cold the glassy 
stare of their inhuman eyes ! If she fell they' would 
swoop dovm and peck at her dead body, .the beauti- 
ful, soulless things. 

Then she passed some long, level .black rifts in 
the cliff', and a cloud of rock-doves swept past, her 
and went up into the sky. Could Alain be in 
there? At the top of her voice . she cried,- ‘.Alain ! 
Alain ! ’ There was no response but the louder 
shrieking of the angry birds. .She went lower and 
lower, and the rocks curved .out To meet her. She 
must be half-way ' down now, and..still:no sign of 
Alain. 

Then the rope stoxDped iTunning as‘ the.men bent 
on another one uj) above. Then came a jerk 'and a 


shower of earth as the knot ground through the 
groove, and she was descending again, and her eyes 
swejit every inch of the cliff'-face for a sign. Ht 
looked all smooth and white from the .Bight; but 
here, close at hand, she saw that the rocks were 
gray and black and old and scarred, :and that it' was 
only the birds that .had whitened it. Every level 
inch was covered with their dropxhngs; and :she 
smiled as she jinssed at their tiny housekeejiings, 
and at the stolid bravery of the little matrons vlio 
only glanced uj) at her apprehensively and cuddled 
down the tighter on their -eggs. She glanced down 
at the water. .It was drawing very close, and. so far 
not a sign of what she sought. Surely she had 
come too far. To cover all the ground she must 
move along to right or left. Which? It did not 
matter, since both were equally unknown. One 

meant uj), two meant down, three She was 

not sure. She gave three tugs at the cord, and 
jiresently commenced to drag slowly along the cliff 
to the .left. .The. rope caught now and again on 
rough qDoints of rock, and freed itseK with a jerk 
that nearly flung, her out. It . scoured the face of 
the cliff and swept ;it bare of birds, and away 
above her head her eye fastened on a scorched 
and blackened jiatch with a blacker round hole. in 
the middle. 

Her heart leapt into her throat, and for a moment 
her head swam, and the ragged cliff' reeled and 
swimg in front . of. her. She clung with both hands 
to the rope .till things grew stiU again ; for that 
round black hole was where the light came from— 
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slie was sure of it. And tliat was tlie end of her 
quest. For a moment longer she hesitated. BHmt 
would the scorched hole yield her ? Everything — 
or nothing ? 

She tugged sharply at the guide-roj3e, and was 
drawn slowly up towards the hole. Her head was 
level with it, and she shook the cord vigorously. 
She looked into the hole. It was black as a coal. 
And out of it there came a strange hollow voice 
crying, ‘Barbel Barbel’ as of one shut in behind 
the panels of a bed. She could not speak for the 
fluttering of her heart in her throat again. She 
had to swallow it very many times before she could 
gasp, ‘ Alain ! Alain ! is it thou ? ’ 

‘ God be thanked 1 ’ said the hollow voice. ‘ Come 
closer, Barbel’ 

‘ Is it indeed thou, Alain ? ’ 

‘ Truly, truly I, my beloved.’ 

‘ And where art thou ? ’ 

‘ Inside the cliff — a cavern ’ 

‘ And how can I get thee out ? ’ 

‘ Wait ! ’ he said. ‘ Listen, my Barbe 1 Tip above 

there are openings in the clift’ ’ 

‘ I saw them.’ 

‘Pass a rope through them with an axe at the 
end of it, and make the other end fast up above, 
and I will be with thee in half-an-hour. You 
understand 'I ’ 

‘I understand. Can I not touch thy hand, 
Alain?’ 

‘ There are four metres of rock between us, dear 
one. Hasten with the rope, and I will be with 
thee.’ 

‘ I go. Adieu, Alain ! Come quickly — quickly ! ’ 
She pulled once at the cord and the hole was 
below her. She saw the black rifts above her on 
the right. She was past them. Strong hands 
grasped her under the shoulders and drew her up 
over the cliff, and she fell prostrate among them 
like one bereft of life. 

The women were still slapping her hands when 
her eyes opened. 

‘ Ah, ia voild!^ said one ; then Sergeant Gaudriol 
bent over her, and she sat up. 

‘Can you tell us what you saw, ma filleV he 
asked, as one tries to induce a child to tell its little 
story. 

‘ It is Alain, monsieur.’ 

‘ Alain ! Alain Carbonec ! ’ said the Sergeant, and 
eyed her keenly to see if she were in proper posses- 
sion of her wits, and all the throng gathered round 
her with ejaculations of surprise and incredulity. 

She stood up, somewhat shakily, for her nerves 
were relaxed after the too great strain. 

‘ Alain is there — in a cavern in the rock. He 
spoke to me through a small opening.’ 

‘Could you see him, my dear?’ asked one doubt- 
fully. 

‘ I could not see him. He said there were four 
metres of rock between us. There are some larger 
holes just imder the cliff up here. He told me to 
send down a rope through those holes with an axe 


tied to it, and to make the end fast up above, and 
he would be up in half-an-hour.’ 

^ Allons, clonc!^ cried Gaudriol, flaming to the 
work. ‘ What, in the name of Heaven, are you all 
gaping round here for ? An axe — a rope ! Who ’s 
got an axe ? WHiat a set of fools not to have an axe 
among you ! Off you go — you J ean-Marie — go like 
the wind and bring an axe.’ 

Jean-Marie started off down the slope at a fisher- 
man’s gallop. 

‘ Tie7is ! J ean-Marie ! ’ shouted Gaudriol after him. 
‘ Bring also wine and bread and some cognac ! The 
poor fellow has been down there for two whole 
months, and God knows if he’s had anything to 
eat in all that time.’ 

The men busied themselves getting the fresh 
rope ready and making it fast. The women talked 
among themselves in murmurs. The children sat 
and gaped at it all. Gaudriol stood by Barbe. 

‘You are quite sure, my child ?’ 

‘ So sure, monsieur, that I am ready to go again 
to bring him up.’ 

‘Hay, jon have done enough. You have done 
well. They will all be ready to go so long as it 
is a man they are after, and not a ghost.’ 

Presently Jean-Marie came toiling back with his 
load, and cast himself panting on the turf. He had 
not run so far and so fast since he was a very small 
boy. 

‘How, who goes?’ cried Gaudriol. 

They "were all eager to go, and the Sergeant made 
his own selection. 

‘ You, Loi'c Breton ; you are the strongest, and he 
may need help. How, where are these holes ? Can 
you show us, ma cJiere ? ’ 

Barbe thought for a moment, then pointed mid- 
way between the grooves in the turf. ‘ J ust about 
midway between them,’ she said. 

They dropped the rope with the axe tied to it, 
and Loic Breton stepped into the loop of the other 
rope. 

‘ Hold tight, you boys,’ he said, with a big grin ; 
‘ I ’m heavier than the little one ;’ and down he went 
out of sight. 

They had to swing him to the right in answer 
to his signals. Then the check came up the 
rope. 

‘ He has found the holes,’ they said ; and, as the 
rope jerked to and fro in the groove, ‘ He is swing- 
ing into them;’ and when it hung taut and still, 
‘ He is there.’ 

The other rope to which the axe was tied jerked 
lightly, and they said, ‘He is putting it through 
the hole.’ > 

Then above the screaming of the birds they heard 
the sound of hammering on the rock. Loi'c was 
thoughtfully chopping away the granite slats of the 
window. Then silence, and a breathless waiting 
that seemed endless. 

At last a shout from below, and in a moment a 
strong pull at the guide-rope, and with a cheery 
sing-song the men ran away up the slope, and a 
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pallid face and a pair of half- closed blinking eyes 
and a tangle of pale-yellow curls rose above the 
edge of the cliff, and Alain Carbonec had come back 
to life and his fellows. 

Barbe ran to him with a cry, half-pity, half-joy, 
and the rest hung back, for in truth he seemed half- 
ghost and hardly human. But the way he kissed 
Barbe was human enough, and he laughed aloud for 
joy as he wrung the Sergeant’s hand, and the others 
gathered round him. 

‘Eat, mo7i gars!^ said Gaudriol, offering him bread 
and wine and cognac all at once. 

‘A mouthful of bread and a sip of wine,’ said 
Alain, ‘I have not tasted bread for two months. 
Mon Dieu! ho\y good it is! Merci^ monsieur, just 
a drink of wine. It is good also.’ 

‘You have had to eat down there?’ asked 
Gaudriol. 

‘Surely, or I should not be here. I have had 
rock-doves and fish, and water to drink; but one 
tires of them. Who’ll give me a pipe?’ and a 
dozen pip)es were thrust at him. ‘It’s six weeks 
since I smoked the last of poor Cadoual’s cigarettes.’ 

‘Ah, yes — Cadouall’ said the Sergeant, and the 
mention of his name jarred on them all. ‘Will 
you tell us about it, mon heau — here on the spot ? 
What does it all mean? How did you get down 
there ? ’ 

‘ But yes, I will tell you— as soon as I ’ve tasted 
the smoke. How good it is! And the sun and 
you all. It is good to be above the earth, my 
friends.’ 

He was very greatly changed. His bright face 
and yellow hair and merry eyes and voice had made 
one think of sunshine and breezes. Now they were 
like moonlight on a quiet night. His skin was 
pallid under the tan ; his hair was visibly whitened ; 
his eyes blinked at the light; his very voice had 
changed. He looked, indeed, like the ghost of the 
Alain Carbonec they had known. 

Presently, sitting there in the midst of them, 
with his back to the sun, he told them all that had 
happened to him from the time he found himself 
lying among the rock-doves to the hearing of Barbe’s 
voice outside his lookout; and when he told the 
story of the devil-worm they drew up closer one 
to another, and shivered in the sunshine, and the 
children’s eyes held the shadows of many evil 
dreams to come. 

‘ It is a very strange story,’ said Sergeant Gaudriol 
when he had finished; ‘but I believe every word 
of it.’ 

‘It is all just as I have told you, M. le Sergeant,’ 
said Alain, who saw no reason why he should not 
believe it. 

‘I know,’ said the old man thoughtfully; ‘but 
we have others to convince.’ 

‘ How, then ? ’ said Alain. 

‘ Madame Cadoual believes it was you who killed 
her son.’ 

‘ What ! ’ and he sprang up, blazing with wnath. 

^ I killed him— I ? And it w^as he who did his best 


to kill me, and told me so ! Heavens, this is too 
much ! ’ 

‘ Not a soul among us believes it, my boy,’ said 
the Sergeant, and acquiescent murmurs ran round 
among them. ‘ But Ave have to deal with a wmman 
gone crazy with grief, and— w^ell, you know w^hat 
she is. -First she tried to fix it on Pierre Carcassone ; 
then she got dowm detectives, and they rooted about 
all round, and gave it as their opinion that it was 
not Pierre but you. They thought, you see, that 
you had bolted, and— you know— it is ahvays the 
absent one wEo is to blame.’ 

‘E/t bie7i! 1 am returned, and I have been all 
the time where Cadoual himself put me. No thanks 
to him that I am still alive, mafoiP 

‘ There must be some easier w^ay into that place,’ 
said Gaudriol, incubating his ideas. ‘He could 
never have got you in the w^ay you came out.’ 

‘That’s certain. I could never have got out if 
Loic had not opened the window\’ 

‘And, Lieu I wEere is Loic? I had forgotten 
all about him.’ They had all forgotten about 
him. 

‘ He w^ent dowm the rope to see w^here I had come 
from,’ said Alain. ‘He’ll come back wdien he’s 
tired — if he doesn’t get lost. You can ramble for 
daj^s dowm there.’ 

‘ We must find that other w^ay in,’ said the Ser- 
geant. ‘That may tell us tales. Show^ us, mon 
gars, exactly wdiere you w^ere w^alking wdien — you 
know^ ’ 

Alain jumped up and led them round the cliff. 
‘Now’-, voyonsT he said, ‘here is wdiere I ahvays 
came up. Then along here. So — through the 

bushes’ and he stopped and looked round. 

‘ To the best of my knowdedge, M. le Sergeant, it 
w^as somewdiere about here. You must remember 
I w^as not noticing particularly. I w’as just going 
along, thinking of — of wdiere I had been, and more 

of wdiere I wns going’ He looked at Barbe, 

wdio smiled back at him. 

‘Now’-, my friends,’ said Gaudriol, ‘scatter and 
search every inch of ground. Much may depend 
on it.’ 

They broke and searched as eagerly as though 
they looked for treasure ; and the children searched 
too, chattering and laughing and squealing at the 
pricklings of the gorse, wdth no idea that they wxre 
looking for the life of a man. But their efforts 
came to nothing, and it was only w^hen they 
were about giving up the search that accident 
revealed w’hat endeavour had failed to discover. 
The youngsters had soon growm tired of finding 
nothing, and had taken to subdued skylarking 
among the great stones of the menhir. The ghostly 
atmosphere and the place forbade more than surrep- 
titious punches and unexpected j)nshes into favour- 
able clumps of gorse, and the consequent rushes of 
retreat and pursuit ; and it wms one such successful 
attack that led to the finding of the upper cave. 

Jannick . Godey, son of Jan, coming stealthily 
round one of the stones, found Master Herve Buvel 
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standing mtli liis back to bim. Janiiick dived 
headlong into that tempting back, and Herve 
disaj^peared with a subdued howl into the bushes 
in front of him; but. instead of rising full .of wrath 
and prickleSj as Jannick hoped and expected,. Pier ve 
had gone completely out of sight. JanniclvS iDent- 
up fear and breath were just on the point oP coming 
out in a roar when Herve stuck up his head among 
the gorse and gasjoed, ‘ A hole ! ’ It was a hole they 
had been told to look, for, and Jannick's roar, of fear 
turned at once;into. a:shout of triuinx^h. 


‘ VHa! M.. le Sergeant, we have found it. I found 
it myself, and x>ut-Herve Buvel in to make sure.’ 

‘ Good boy 1 ’ said the Sergeant. ‘ Let us see .the 
hole, then.’ 

‘It is. here, M. le Sergeant, and .it is dee^),’ 
squeaked . Hervd ; and Gaudriol xdanted a heavy 
official foot in the gorse and drew him. out. Behind 
the bush the :f oot of the huge stone was .-.hollowed. 
The burrow ran into the earth with a steex^-Hope, 
and looked anything but inviting. 

The:other.:searchers gathered round. 


A TREASUEE-LAKE IE SOUTH AMERICA. 

By Benjamin Taylor, F.E.G.S. 



HE tales are legion of those- who have 
sought for El Dorado in the Ear 
West, and who have endeavoured to 
locate the gold- veins of Ophir in the 
East. Ever since the Sx)anish con- 
querors landed upon the southern 
continent of .America, men have gone forth in 
groux^s and :.in solitude to search for the Golden 
City which they constructed in their imagination 
out of the Indian traditions, Ainyas Leigh and 
his little band wandered .for .three • years in search 
of it, .from the Orinoco to the Amazon, under the 
snows - of Chimborazo and on the lava-streams of 
Cotopaxi, along the ridges of the Andes, through 
trackless forests and over untrodden hills. We read : 
‘ Slowfidly land painfully they had worked their 
way northward again, along the eastern foot of the 
inland Cordillera, and now they were bivouacking, 
it seems, upon one of the many' feeders of the Meta 
which flows dovTi from the Suma Paz into the 
forest-covered x^lains. There they sat— their watch- 
fires glittering on the stream, beneath the shadow 
of enormous trees, Amyas and Cary, Brimblecombe 
and Yeo, and the Indian lad who had followed them 
in all. their wanderings — alive and well; but as far 
as ever from Manoa and its fairy lake and golden 
palaces and all the wonders of the Indians’ tales. 
Again and again in their wanderings they had 
heard faint rumours of its existence, and started 
off in some fresh direction, to meet only a fresh 
disappointment, and hox^e deferred which maketh 
sick the heart,’ Yet even as they sat there, only 
half the band that had set forth so hoxDefully 
from Guayra, and Jack Brimblecombe uttered his 
memorable remark that the gold of Manoa was lilce 
the gold which lies' where the xainbow touches the 
ground — -always a field beyond you — they were 
actually almost within reach of the real El Dorado. 
It is, or was, however, not ' a golden city but ■ a 
golden or gilded man — ^a fact, not a legend. At 
the present' moment the exxoloitation of the' treasure 
is the object of an engineering enterprise, directed 
by British energ}q carried on near Bogota, the capital 
of Colombia, at the. foot of the Suma Paz range. 

The story -of the Golden Man ^seems to have 


reached the Spaniards first about the year 1535, 
but not in what they called New Granada, which 
is now the Eex^ublic of Colombia. An ambassador 
came down to Quito with a message to the Inca of 
Peru from the Cacique of Bacata, " the Indian x^re- 
decessor of the modern city of Bogotd. So far 
away is this singular mountain town from the 
rest of the world that it is hardly surxirising 
the cacique had not learned that the last Inca had 
died two years before, and that the land was in the 
Xiossession of ‘bearded men’ armed mth weapons 
that spoke and vomited fire. ■ The ‘ bearded ’ 
strangers -received the messenger of the cacique, 
and questioned him as to his country; and he told 
them of a great lord who covered his body with 
XDOwdered gold before bathing in a lake in the high 
mountains. The story passed round among the 
•Spaniards, and grew in the telling; and in a ‘short 
time Oviedo the historian vTote of the Golden King 
as one who was ‘always covered with x^o^^’dered 
gold, so that from head to foot he resembled an 
image of gold finished by the hand of a skilful 
workman. The powdered gold is fixed on the 
body by means of an odoriferous resin ; but as this 
kind of garment would be uneasy to him while he 
Blept, the x^i’ii^ce washes himself every evening, 
and is gilded anew every morning ; which x^roves 
that the Emx)ire of El Dorado is infinitely rich in 
mines.’ 

This is romance; but it contains the germ of 
truth. The Empire of El Dorado — to wit, the 
Bex>ublic of Colombia — is enormously rich in mines. 
It xJossesses some of the richest gold-bearing reefs 
in the world, it is the chief source of the finest 
emeralds, and it has untold wealth in silver, coxqDei', 
lead, and other metals, besides boundless tracts of 
fertile soil yielding actually or x^otentially the most 
valuable x^roducts of the earth. It has great forests, 
and lands producing coffee, cocoa, tobacco, sugar, 
rubber, wheat, and maize,' with rich dye-woods and 
abundant tropical fruits. By the man in the street 
in Britain, Colombia ns regarded as the chosen 
home of revolution, the burial-x3lace of the rex^uta- 
tion of De Lessexos, and the birthx>lace of the x>ro- 
X^osed American isthmian canal; but Colombia is 
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not Panamd alone. For the railway engineer if is 
a world to conquer, because in its vast area it has 
as yet only about five hundred miles. of railroad, 
and it will take a great deal of skilful engineering 
to open it up properly with iron roads; but : un- 
fortunately the republic is somewhat .embarrassed 
financially. 

What was formerly ISTew Granada, and afterwards 
the United States of Colombia, became officially 
and politically the Eepublic of Colombia in 1885. 
Although knovTi to .Europeans mainly, if not 
entirely, as the political : entity to which belongs 
the state of Panama, that state is but a small 
fractional part of the rejmblic, which occupies half 
a million square miles of the north-west portion of 
South America, as well as the isthmian territory. 
It has a coast-line about one thousand four hundred 
to two thousand miles long on both oceans, and 
is bordered by the republics of Yenezuela, Brazil, 
Peru, and Ecuador. It contains nine de^oartments 
or proAunces; and, though there has been no census 
for iqnvards of . thirty years, the population is esti- 
mated at about four millions. In that population 
are about two hundred thousand aboriginal and 
uncivilised Indians, and about the same nimiber of 
semi-civilised and settled Indians, or mmbos. The 
remainder are ‘ Avhites,’ a cross between the abori- 
gines and the Spaniards . from Andalusia and the 
Basque Provinces. They all speak Spanish, and 
are on absolute social .equality Avith Avhat pure- 
blooded Avhites there are in the country. 

Physically, Colombia is broken' up by the Andean 
system, AAffiich here s^Dreads out into three rauges. 
On one of these ranges, called the Eastern Cordil- 
lera, are the . Sierra de Suma Paz, or Mountains of 
Highest Peace, rising from. an eleA'ation of elcA^en 
thousand feet to the region of eternal snoAV. From 
the Eastern Cordillera flows the Magdalena into the 
Caribbean Sea, a mighty-river more than a thousand 
miles in length, Avith' a naAugable'waterAvay of OAnr 
eight hundred miles, -fed b}^ fiAn himdred affluents 
and draining an area of one hundred thousand 
square miles. This river is the main approach 
to the capital from the Atlantic. It is further 
interesting to us as recmAdng by an affluent in 
its upper reaches the overfloAV of Lake Guatavita, 
a sheet of Avater on the mountain plateau aboAn 
Bogota. 

When the Spaniards Avent to America, the 
Chibchas inhabited the high upland jflateau of 
Cundinamarca, some seven or eiglit thousand feet 
above the sea' between the Magdalena and the 
Mountains of Highest Peace, and also the uplands 
of the Eastern Cordillera. They Avere under two 
rhnl chiefs, the Zipa and the Zaque, -Avho ^were 
as frequently at Avar Avith each other as are 
noAV the competing republics Avhich formerly 
comj)osed HeAV Granada. It Avould seem that 
culture Avas more Avidely diffused among these 
aboriginal Colombians before the Spanish conquest 
than it has been since. They Avere peoifle of enter- 
prise and intelligence, who kneAV how to make and 


paAU highways, to construct suspension bridges across 
gorges, to erect stone monmnents, to Aveave and dye 
and make -pottery, to use weights and measures, 
and to liaA^e a gold currency of sorts. They Avere 
great workers in the precious metal, and Avere in- 
genious and industrious' in the manufacture of gold 
ornaments. 

It Avas because of the antagonism between these 
Thnl chiefs that the Spaniards were able to conquer 
both. The Chibchas numbered over a million then ; 
but noAV they are merged in the mixed Avhite 
nationality of the countr}^ They haA’^e left behind 
them large numbers of guacas^ or mounds, of great 
size, which coiitaiiied sacrificial stores of gold and 
jeAvels. These guacccs Avere monumental erections 
to the departed, and from them fabulous 'treasure 
has been plundered. One Avriter has recorded of 
four within his OA^^l knowledge, that one yielded 
jewels worth three thousand six hundred pounds, 
another gold ornaments worth four thousand pounds, 
another eight thousand pounds, and another as much 
as thirteen thousand pounds. But the Chibchas 
did not bury their treasures in funeral 'mounds 
only — ^they also sanlv them in the Avaters of the 
lake; and it is these sunken ' treasures 'that are 
noAV being sought, not by the daring buccaneer, 
but by the plodding engineer. 

The capital of Colombia, Santa F6 de 'Bogotd, 
■commonly called Bogota, is in truth a city set upon 
a hill. It Avas founded by the Spanish conquerors 
some tAvehn miles from 'the old Chibchas capital, 
but on a pleasanter site, some nine thousand feet 
aboAn the level of the sea and near* the foot of the 
Mountains of Highest Peace. It is no mean place, 
although so far away from the rest of the Avorld and 
so near the clouds, for* it has a 'jDopulation of one 
himdred and twenty thousand, a library of eighty 
thousand 'Anlumes, a imiAorsity, an observatory, a 
p)icture gallery, numerous learned institutions, parks 
and j)leasure-grounds, and electric light. 

Some twenty miles from Bogota, and higher up 
the hills, ten thousand feet above sea-level, is the 
sacred Lake of Guatavita. Of this lake The first 
notice in European literature, so far as Ave are 
aware, occurs in a book called TAe Historical Records 
of the Spanish Main in the ISfeio Kingdom of New 
published in 1623. It Avas Avritten by 
Fray Pedro Simon, a Spanish -priest, who Avas 
sent out in 1600 as a theological teacher in a San 
Franciscan convent established by the Spaniards 
at Bogota. He Avas tAventy years in the coimtry 
coUecting material, and 'was intimate Avith the 
early conquistadores. He died before the produc- 
tion of the complete book; but the remaining 
portion of it was included by Lord Kingsborough 
in his Sif^pplementai'y Extracts from Sjmnish 
Aicthors. This is what the good Pedro Simon 
says of 'the ofterings which the Chibchas made in 
the sacred lake : 

‘So there Avas no stint of good gold, jewellery, 
emeralds, food, and other things oftered Avhen in 
trouble, and Avith the prescribed ceremony. Two 
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ropes were tcaken, long enougli to span tlie lake in 
the middle; and, by crossing them from side to 
side, the middle or centre of the lake would be 
known, to which two d])cis (priests) and the j)erson 
making the offering would go on rafts composed of 
bundles of dried sticks or float-wood tied one to 
another, or made from 2 flanks in the form of a punt, 
holding three, four, or more persons, according to 
their size, such as are used in crossing rivers where 
there are no bridges. By these means they would 
reach the centre of the waters of the lake, and there, 
using certain words and ceremonies, throw in their 
offerings, small or large, according to their means. 
Some of these were of great value, as in the case of 
the Cacique of Guatavita, who covered his body 
with gold, which gave rise to ^vhat the Indian told 
in the city of Quito, and resulted in the Spaniards 
giving to this district the name of El Dorado. In 
further reference to the lake, it Avas the principal 
and general jJace of worship of all this part of the 
country, and there are still those alive Avho state 
that they Avitnessed the burial of some caciques Avho 
left orders for their bodies and all their Avealth to 
be throAvn in the Avaters after their death, AAdien it 
AA^as rumoured that bearded men had entered the 
country in search of gold ; and many of the Indians 
brought their hoarded treasures and offered them as 
a sacrifice in the lake, so that they should not fall 
into the hands of the Spaniards. . . . The cacique 
of the village of Simijaca alone threAV in the lake 
forty loads of gold of one quintal each, carried by 
forty Iifdians from the village, as proA^'en by their 
OAvn statements and those of the cacique, ne2)hew 
and successor of the great chief, aaAio AA^as sent to 
escort the Indians.’ 

Humboldt, in his Travels in Eqiimoctial America^ 
refers to this lake and its story. He came to the 
conclusion that the tradition of El Dorado sj^read 
among the conquistadores had its origin in the 
kingdom of Quito, Avhere Luis Daza (1535) met AAuth 
an Indian of NeAv Granada AAdio had been sent by 
his prince (either the Zijya of Bogota or the Zaque 
of Tunja) to demand assistance from Atahualj)a, 
Inca of Quito. This ambassador boasted of the 
AA^ealth - of his countr3q and spoke of a lord ‘ AA^ho, 
his body covered Avith pOAvdered gold, Avent into the 
lake amid the mountains.^ This lake AA^as the sacred 
Lake of Guatavita, on the east of the mines of rock- 
salt of Zipaquira. Humboldt says: ‘I saAV on its 
banks the remains of a stair heAvn in the rock, and 
serving for the ceremonies of ablution. The Indians 
' said that poAvder of gold and golden vessels AA^ere 
throAvn into this lake as a sacrifice to the acloratorio 
de Guatavita.^ 

Vestiges are still found of a breach AA^hich AA^as 
made long ago by the Spaniards for the purpose of 
draining the lake. The idea of draining the lake, 
therefore, is no neAv one; and in Spanish history 
there are records of numerous proposals and of more 


than one attempt. But, as can be readil}^ imagined, 
it is no easy matter to carry on any engineering 
undertaking at such an altitude. 

The lake, Avhich is about a quarter of a mile in 
diameter, and has a maximum de 2 )th of about forty- 
fiA^e feet, lies in a cujD-like de25ression on the summit 
of a mountain, its surface being about ten thousand 
feet aboA^e the sea-level and several hundred feet 
above the surrounding 2 ^iain. A tunnel is being 
driven through the side of the hill at a level of 
about seventy feet beloAv the surface of the AA'ater. 
This tunnel Avill be nearly eleven hundred feet in 
length. A A^ertical shaft is being sunk from a 25oint 
near the edge to meet the tunnel, AAdiich is driven 
from both ends. When the tunnel and shaft are 
com23leted, an open cut aauII be made from the latter 
toAvards the centre of the lake, and the Avater Avill 
be si23honed off through the shaft and tunnel as the 
AAmrks proceed, both to avoid any undue rush and to 
enable the men Avorking in it to keep dry. The mud 
and silt in the bed of the lake Avill then be treated 
by modern a2323liances for the recovery of the gold 
and 23recious stones they are belieA’-ed to contain. 
The greatest difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
efficient labour, and the conveyance of the boring 
machinery has been onerous and costly. The pro- 
ject Avas initiated by a feAv Colombian gentlemen ; 
but the Avork is carried on under British engineers, 
and is financed b}" a London syndicate. 

In the course of the operations for draining the 
lake many curious objects in gold-Avork and pottery 
haA’^e been found on the margin, formerly covered by 
Avater, and about the shores. These objects are not 
only of great antiquity, but they appear to be imita- 
tions of the 23roducts of a still earlier age. Some 
of the vases and ornaments recovered are very like 
similar objects found in the tombs of the Incas in 
Peru and Ecuador ; others have a suggestion of 
EgAq3tian craft or teaching. The finding of these 
em23ty vases — AAdiich are believed to have held 
treasure — leads to the supposition that many trea- 
sure-seekers have been there already ; but Avhat has 
been got can only have been by dredging, and the 
aA^ailable ap23liances for Avork of that kind must haA^e 
been very inefficient. There are good reasons for 
thinking that a rich store of emeralds may be found 
in the silt of the lake-bottom. The Indians AAxre 
sun-Avorshi2323ers, and the emerald AA^as venerated as 
the emblem of the sun. As these gems Avere 23len- 
tiful, the}^ Avould, in all 23robabilit3'', be among the 
treasures AAdiich the Indians are said to have tiiroAAai 
into the AA^ater. Wliat is not knoAvn is AAdiether the 
Indians themselves ever recovered any of the sunken 
treasure AAdien the country became more pacified. 
The estimate of a French Avriter, that the treasure 
Avould amount to over a billion pounds sterling, is, 
of course, incredible ; but it is believed in Colombia 
that a large, if not the greater, portion must be 
still at the bottom of the lake. 
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EPISODES IN' THE JACOBITE TPIALS OF 1746. 

FROM STATE MANUSCRIPTS. 

By J. Macbeth Foebes. 


N liis immortal ode opening with the 
beautifnl lines, 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest, 
the poet Collins pays a noble 
tribute to the memory of the 
Royalists who fell resisting the rebellion of 1745. 
With like poetic feeling he penned his succeeding 
ode to excite compassion for the other side — for 
the unhappy rebels who were then crowding 
every jail throughout the countiy, and whose 
trials were already proceeding. 

The King’s Government, in their determination 
to stamp out the rebellion, selected the leaders 
for trial, and accordingly they obtained lists of 
‘all persons who are either gentlemen or persons 
of note, or who have distinguished themselves 
by an extraordinary degree of guilt or indecent 
behaviour.’ The first list submitted to them 
by the Solicitor of the Treasury showed a total 
of one hundred and fourteen on the 23rd of 
September 1746 ; the rank and file, or dii minores 
of the rebellion, numbering one thousand and 
ninety-five at that date, and being confined at 
Carlisle, York, Lancaster, Lincoln, Chester, South- 
wark, Tilbury Fort, and in transports on the 
Thames. There were a few State prisoners in 
the Tower and in the messengers’ hands. 

An additional list, of date 22nd November 
1746, containing the names of two hundred and 
fifty- five persons in the different county jails in 
Scotland charged with treason, was prepared by 
the sheriffs and sent by order to His Majesty’s 
Advocate. There was a note against each of the 
nature of the proof held. The leniency of the 
Scottish sheriffs towards their own countrymen 
is seen in the closing report : ‘ Most of the 
prisoners low and obscure people. Against the 
greater part no proof could be got. Several not 
in the rebellion.’ 

Naturally most of the rebels in the slieriffs’ lists 
were imprisoned in Edinburgh. The Castle alone 
held twenty-five, among whom was Alexander 
MHonald of Kingsburgh, who was alleged to 
have ‘harboured the Pretender’s son, and helped 
him to escape.’ The Castle, by the way, was 
reserved for the better class of prisoners. The 
county of Edinburgh jail contained no less than 
fifty-one, ' among whom was Andrew Alves, an 
Edinburgh Writer to the Signet, who was put in 
prison because he was the bearer of a message 
from the Duke of Perth to the Lord Provost 
demanding the surrender of the city. It was 
also alleged against him that he had seen the 
Pretender’s son, and had frequently met the 
rebels. There were thirty-seven immured in the 


Canongate jail, Edinburgh. It is amusing to find 
a Chelsea pensioner, John Webster, in prison at 
Montrose under a charge of ‘ marching with rebels 
and drawing up their men.’ One would imagine 
that the interest of a pensioner hardly lay in 
helping the enemies of his king. 

As is well knovm, only a selection was made 
from the rank and file for trial. The modics 
opemndi was as follows : The names were arranged 
in alphabetical order, and divided into lots of 
twenty. Rolls of paper were made up for each 
lot, one slip bearing the words ‘To be tried,’ the 
remainder being blanks. If a prisoner did not 
draw his lot, it was done for him. A certificate 
was appended to each list of lots drawn, and 
was attested by three witnesses. Those who 
escaped the ordeal of trial were ‘to receive His 
Majesty’s mercy on such conditions as should be 
thought proper, agreeably to what was done in 
the year 1715’ — in other words, military service 
abroad. 

The old and historic Hall of Westminster 
was the forum in which the rebel lords were 
brought for trial. The scene, portrayed in such 
picturesque detail by Dr Robert Chambers, need 
not be described ; but one or two untold inci- 
dents may be mentioned. In his History of tlie 
Eebellion of 17Jf5-f6 (new edition, pp. 451, 452), 
Dr Chambers says : ‘ On the Saturday preceding 
the Monday when the execution was to take 
place. General Williamson thought proper to give 
Lord Kilmarnock an account of all the circum- 
stances of solemnity and outward terror which 
would accompany it.’ It is only justice to the 
memory of Lieutenant-General Williamson, the 
then Governor of the Tower, in whose custody 
the three lords were, to publish his denial of 
such a charge. Here, at least, is his disclaimer in 
the case of Lord Balmerino, and it should apply 
to the other condemned noblemen as well. In a 
letter to Mr Stone, of the Home Office, on 23rd 
August 1746, General Williamson said : ‘ I carried 
Fowler 'with me to be a witness to what Lady 
Balmerino should say concerning the strange 
story invented of my holding a knife to my 
neck to show her lord how his head should be 
cut off when I waited on him to acquaint 
him of the day of his execution ; and in his 
presence she denied I made any such sign as 
was reported.’ In a postscript he added : 
‘Slander has made me weary of my present 
situation.’ 

There was a great rush of the nobility to see 
the spectacle of the trial. Mr John Sharpe, 
Solicitor to the Treasury, who had so nmcli to 
do with the trials generally, had not even the: 
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entree to the Hall of Westminster, but was 
desirous to secure tickets. Accordingly lie thus 
wrote to his oflicial chief, the Duke of Newcastle : 

‘ I hojDe 3^our Grace will excuse my entreating 
you to favour me with a couj)le of tickets for 
the trial of the lords. Were they to be had from 
any but j)eer3, or had I not been so entirely 
engaged in the. ser\dce of the Crown, as to. be 
wholly disabled from applying for them, I. would 
not have troubled your Grace. But unless your 
Grace vdll be. so good as to assist me herein, 
though I have so great a share, in the care, 
trouble, and fatigue, I shall not be, able to intro- 
duce. any one of my famiW to be present.’ Ho 
answer, to Mr Sharpe’s, letter came for a day or 
two, and his feelings may be seen from his. 
second note to his superior: M am very sorry I. 
gave your Grace, tlie trouble of. mentioning any- 
thing about tickets for the trial. I. did it. at the. 
importunity of those who are dearer to me. than 
myself, and, their, disappointment shows them my 
interest is, much, less.' than the}^ took it. to be.’ 
Happily the tickets arrived, and. the Solicitor to 
the Treasury returned his ‘most true, and sincere 
thanks’ therefor, to his Grace. 

Another interesting incident in connection, with 
the same trial was the application which the. 
Lord Great, Chamberlain of. England made to get 
the scaffolding in Westminster Hall, which, was. 
used on that historic, occasion. He claimed it, as. 
an. official perquisite of his position ; and liis. 
lordsliij) stated very plainly in a letter, that he. 
was resolved, not to allow any of the. dignities or 
appanages of. his high office to. be impaired or. 
abridged. It is. to be presumed that his request 
was. acceded to, as later on he ap2died for. Lord 
Lovat’s. scoftblding on similar grounds. 

The authorities had. much trouble, in. nialdng 
adequate arrangements for trjdng so. many 
prisoners in a small tovm like Carlisle. The 
Mayor, Eecorder, and High Sheriff sent a 
representation, on the. subject to the Duke of. 
Newcastle. They were 2)^izzled how to. accom- 
modate so. many troops, jurymen, witnesses, and 
prisoners. Already, they said,, there were, seven, 
hundred to eight hundred private soldiers in. the. 
to’^vn, besides not. far from a hundred English, 
and, Erench officers billeted, with, their servants. 
Then ‘there are only seventy- five i3ublic’ houses, 
and. these have but> two hundred and forty- 
two beds to. s]pare over, and above those, required 
for their own families : a. niunber far too. 
few.’ They therefore, suggested ptilising Carlisle. 
Castle;, with its two. hundred beds, or erecting 
huts or bo.oths,. or loitching tents within, the. 
jaiLyard. 

The difficulties in, meeting the. needs of. the 
special commission are further shown in a. letter, 
from Mr Philip Carteret. Webb, the prosecuting 
solicitor, to. Mr Sharpe,, the. Treasury Solicitor,, 
on 2nd. August. 1746.: ‘I arrived here, yesterday 
about 2 p.ai., and found the tovn so. full: that,. 


although we had in all sixteen coach and saddle 
horses with us, we were two hours in the street 
before we could get stabling for our liorses, and 
an absolute refusal of furnishing any of us or 
our horses with beds. I soon began to experience 
what it was to be in a rebel town, and blessed 
my good fortune coming into it so early in the 
day. The De2)uty-Mayor and Postmaster, a cun- 
ning fellow, and as truly disaffected as if he 
had been born and bred in, the Highlands, offered 
only his two garret beds to us. Eortunately we 
got Colonel Stan wick’s house, wliich was empty. 
The. town is so small as to have of inhabitants 
from, sixteen years and upwards onlj^ seven hun- 
dred, and fifty-nine. . . . Unless a letter in strong 
terms be wrote to the governor, or magistrates to 
see that lodgings be forwarded for the king’s 
witnesses, I foresee they will have none and will 
be. reduced to lie on straw.’ 

General Fleming, in charge of the king’s troops 
at Carlisle,, had an. equally low opinion of the 
lo3"alty of the. magistraej^, for he wrote the Duke 
of Newcastle that ‘he had directed the High 
Sheriff and magistrates to. meet him, but did not 
expect the worthless magistrates or corporation to 
attend, as he had never found that they had His 
Majesty’s service, much at heart or showed their 
loyalty in any way.’ Writing again on 14th 
August, he said that all the. assurance he could 
get for the rebel 2>risoners and their witnesses 
was an old. malthouse, which would hold,' one 
hundred and twenty prisoners or witnesses. 

With regard to the charge of disloyal t}’- made 
against the corjDoration, the London Ga?:ette of 
1745 contained a loyal address jii'esented to the 
king by the Mayor, Eecorder, Aldermen, &c. of 
Carlisle. Its. terms, were effusive to His Majesty 
and abusive, of ‘the son of an. abjured and Poinsh 
Pretender,’ who was further stigmatised as an 
‘insolent invader.’ On the 23rd of August 1746^ 
the; Mayor thus exculj)ated himself from the 
charge, of disloyalty in. a letter addressed to the 
PrincqDal Secretary of. State: ‘The corporation 
have always acted and sho.vm their loyalty U2)on 
all occasions for His. Majesty’s seiudce. We 
furnished the commandant of the Castle with 
meal and 2)otatoes ; and what else he wanted to 
have done, every other act we could, both out of 
our. public stock and. our own.2)rivate fortunes to 
serve the. jDresent Government. Your Grace will 
no. doubt know that this is but a small ^dace for 
to entertain the number of men that are in it, 
so. that the. soldiers, wanting that convenience 
they ought to have make an uneasiness at 2>i’esent 
which, in a short time, we shaE. overcome.’ 

At first, the Crown , had trouble also in. getting 
witnesses, for. it was officially stated, that there 
was. no. evidence, against the iDrisoners at Carlisle. 
exce]Dt what, was got. from themselves; and ‘it 
can hardly be. ex2>eGted that, this sort of e^ddence 
udll be. sufficient, to convict them.’ The autho- 
rities, however, hatched a. scheme for getting the 
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prisoners to . inculpate : tlieinselves ; and this, was 
hj introducing into the. prisons soldiers who 
were to. mix freely among: the. prisoners. Of 
course the idea. of., the soldiers acting, as agents 
provocateurs was. not. openly stated ; hut it can 
easily he read between the. lines: of. an. order, 
emanating from Mr Sharpe early in 1746 ‘Two 
captains, two. lieutenants, and two. ensigns, ten 
sergeants, ten coriDorals, and fort}^ men. of 
Brigadier Blights, regiment of foot ordered to go 
into juisons. and . j)laces where rebel nom commis- 
sioned officers, and soldiers are ,; and, dividing the 
rebels into squads. , according: to the number of 
them in the jDroportion. to the. detachment above 
ordered, , they are with the utmost caution to 
remark every man so. as to. be able . to know them 
again, and a list is to be. given to. the Dulce of 
Eichmond of. their, names.’ It: was; added that 
‘some of. these gentlemen should be sent down. to 
attend, the: special commission, to give effidence 
against the. prisoners to. be tried there.’ They 
were also, instructed to attend the Carlislcv Assizes 
on.. 12th . September. 

There was a. better, way of getting- testimony 
which the. authorities, knew, and that was by 
inducing persons to become., witnesses from the 
hope of mercy.. As. regards, such as were, not 
prisoners, these, it was recognised, could not be 
properly subpoenaed until a true indictment . was 
found by the: grand jury. The only remedy, 
therefore, was to get; them to come forward 
voluntarily,' and to. bear their, expenses, in . giving 
e\ddence. The: matter, was . referred to the Attor- 
ney-General, and liis: opinion: as above, was trans- 
mitted from Wliitehall by the Duke of Newcastle 
on 1st August 1746 to the Lord Justice-Clerk of 
Scotland. The latter was directed to. do the best 
he could in the circumstances, as there was no 
time to be lost. 

At last the; j)rocession of. prisoners began- to 
move from Scotland, to Carlisle, bringing in its 
train the necessary ajDpurtenance of Scottish 
advocates and writers to defend the ijrisoners, 
and the latter’s numerous friends. The Lord 
J Listice-Clerk wrote on Monday the II th of August 
that the prisoners would’ amount to about seven 
hundred, and that he thought it best to sub- 
divide them. About one hundred and forty had 
been sent on the. Eriday previous, of whom twenty 
were witnesses, under the. care of.. Mr William 
Gray of Newholm, writer, in Edinburgh. Other 
fifty-seven set out from Stirling on 10th August, 
and as many more left Perth for Carlisle. The 
last batch from Montrose and Dundee had still 
to- go. The number of vdtnesses, besides prisoners, 
would be about one hundred and twenty, and 
their expenses were paid till' their arrival at 
Carlisle. Lists oL bundles of. examinations and 
declarations were, despatched, along with the 
officials who took them. from. the. prisoners— 

; namely, Mr George . Miller, Sheriff-Depute of 
'^erth, and Mr Patrick Henderson, the Solicitor- 


Generals clerk. The interpreter in the. Erse (or 
Gaelic) language, was Mr Patrick Campbell. Such 
were the Scottish preparations, for. the Carlisle 
Assizes. 

Mr Webb, the. prosecuting, solicitor there, was 
much annoyed at the slowness, of the Crovm 
authorities in Scotland, and wondered, if it was 
wilful on their part. Did , they mean . to shelter 
their rebel compatriots? was the cpiestion which 
he. asked himself, but could not answer. If so, 
they had not. succeeded, and. he must have 
chuclded over, their failure. Writing on the 
subject, he said: ‘The. hurry and distress this 
delay f rom . Scotland has brought upon me is the 
least thing, that chagrins, me. There. is the danger 
of. my committing mistakes, in things in which 
much nicety and precision, is. by law recpiired.’ 
Here, is liis complaint in. detail, dated, from 
Carlisle, on 20th. August 1746.: ‘The volumes 
of. examinations and depositions sent to me from 
Scotland were delivered to me on Tuesday the 12th 
in. the evening, and the. indexes and alphabets 
to those, books — without which they were, useless 
— ^vere. delivered, to me, on Eriday the 15,th in 
the evening of the day before, we (by our route) 
were appointed, to. have set. out for York.’, If 
this ha^Dpened accidentally or. by mistake it. is 
very strange; if. there was. anything of design in 
it, it has. not had its. effect, since, every person 
above the degree of a . private man they have 
sent, me has been either indicted, or. reserved . to 
be; so the 9th SejDtember.’ 

About the middle of August, the. authorities 
began, to. make, use of, Carlisle Castle, for the 
reception, of the soldiers on. guard. and . the rebels 
who had. arrived on the 13th. Amother batch of 
imisoners was: expected.; ‘but where to juit them,’ 
General Eleming said, ‘I know not.’ Mr Webb, 
writing a week: later, remarked:. ‘The jail is so 
crowded vdth prisoners: that, have cast lots that 
there is danger of a contagious :distemper breaking 
out among them, if: they are not. immediate!}" 
removed to YTiitehaven or some; other more 
convenient place. The town, was: last week; so 
crowded that many of the witnesses who attended 
on . behalf of the Ciwvn had .not a bed to. lie. on 
The service, will, suffer when we. come to pro- 
ceed on the trials, unless tins, be; remedied The 
vdtnesses will many of. them, as; they declare, 
not attend unless, they can be lodged.’ Happily 
the. situation, was eased, by- the; Erench. soldiers 
and their, officers, to. the: number of: several 
hundreds, being • removed to Penrith on the 23rd 
of August. 

The Duke of: Hewcastle: was kept closely in- 
formed. of all. the.: proceedings in court by the 
judges, the, Treasury Solicitor, and the prosecuting 
solicitor. On the 4th; of September Mr. Webb 
thus vnote from. Carlisle : ‘We- began our. trials 
here last: Eriday, and: have had. success in . all . we 
brought' on. At Lancaster,' on the other hand, 
the authorities were not pleased because, in official 
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l^hraseology, Hwo witnesses forswore tliemselves.’ 
The Stafford grand jury were independent enough 
to return ‘Ignoramus^ to hills against two pri- 
soners charged with treasonable words, because 
the proof led disclosed the fact that the men 
were drunk when the words were sjDoken. Mr 
Sharpe accordingly remarked that 'we had worse 
luck at Stafford Assizes than everywhere elsed 
This contrasted with the Surrey trials, where 
'the rebels were condemned in as perfect a man- 
ner as the shortness of the time would admit ofd 
Trom York the judges wrote his Grace as follows ; 
‘Having yesterday finished the execution of our 
sj)ecial commission here, we think it our duty to 
send your Grace a summary of our proceedings 
after the same manner which we pursued with 
approbation in resj)ect to the Commission at 
Carlisle.^ It is assuredly not a modern practice 
for judges to court the ap]Drobation of the Crown- 
authorities ; they are content to do their duty 
fearlessl}^ 

Mr Sharpe was about to conclude one of his 
usual communications to the Duke of Newcastle 
on 27th September when a sensational incident 
occurred in connection with the Carlisle trials : 

‘ I have been interrupted in despatching my ex- 
press by an attempt made by the titular Bishop 
of Carlisle, Major Macdonald, and Henderson to 
escape from the Castle. They tried to corrupt the 
sentries and had filed off their irons. On this 
I applied to Brigadier Meming and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Howard. The guard has been doubled 
and such precautions taken as will, I hope, pre- 
vent justice from being disappointed.^ The fetters, 
it may be mentioned, ordinarily weighed five 
pounds. The judges graded the condemned into 
three categories : (1) the most guilty ; (2) those 
seen in arms with the rebels ; (3) those recom- 
mended to mercy. The three following prisoners 
were classified in the first grade. Henderson 
was apprehended as a spy ; and in the account 
of him submitted to the Secretary of State he 
is described as a writer in Lochmaben, and an 
‘ active, busy man.^ Keppoch had been a theological 
student or clergyman, and in that capacity had 
vainly appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to save his life. As for Donald Macdonald of 
Tiernadreish or Tiendrish, he had this official note 
opposite his name, whether it be true or not : 
‘A major in the rebel army who gave no quarter 
to our men at Prestonpans. The Duke of Perth 
came riding up to him, and said : “ Major, I am 
sorry to see so much English blood spilt ; for 
God’s sake, give the men quarter.” His answer 
was : “ My lord, if we don’t kill them here we 
shall have to do it in another place, for they 
won’t stay with us.’” Major Macdonald is ex- 
tolled in Dr Chambers’s History of the Rehellion 
as a noble specimen of a Highland gentleman, 
and Sir Walter Scott has taken him under the 
name of Fergus Mac-Ivor as the hero of 
JVavcrley. 


Nothing can be more delicately and touchingly 
drawn than the last scene of all in this hero’s life. 
Since his attempt to escape he is strongly and 
heavily fettered, and six soldiers with loaded 
muskets guard him. He is confined in ‘ a gloomy 
and vaulted apartment of the central portion of 
the Castle — a huge old tower surrounded by out- 
works, seemingly of Henry VIII.’s time, or some- 
what later,’ Followed by soldiers, the condemned 
man descends the well-worn stairs into a court 
full of dragoons and infantry, who form a hollow 
square. Here is a black hurdle drawn by a white 
horse, with two empty seats next the horse, the 
executioner being at the other end. Some figures 
can be seen through the dark archway opening on 
the drawbridge, and these are the High Sheriff 
and attendants who come to claim the law’s 
victim. After the* usual ceremony on such 
occasions, the procession starts for Harraby Hill, 
the place of execution, a mile off. The militar}^ 
band strikes up the Dead March ; muffled peals 
are heard from the- mighty Cathedral ; , and in a 
brief time thereafter the drums and pij)es return 
playing lively airs, as is the manner of soldiers. 
Alas ! the curtain has fallen upon a life-drama. 

It only remains to notice the less romantic or 
prosaic account, given by a 'soldier in few words, 
of how the prisoners as a body met their fate. 
Lieutenant- Colonel Howard, writing to Mr Webb 
from Carlisle on 3rd November 1746, said : ‘ They 
all died in a very unbecoming manner, hardened 
to a degree, and beyond any sense of their crime. 
There was a great number of s^Dectators, who 
behaved with the greatest decency, several saying 
they pitied them as men, but rejoiced at their 
fate as rebels.’ 


LOYE WITHOUT WINOS. 

One word, one look, one hand-clasp, 

One moment’s highest bliss. 

One glimpse into each other’s soul 
(Though not a longed-for kiss). 

Then, bitterly remembered. 

As we unclasped our hands, 

That we belong to others, 

Each tied by marriage bands. 

But friendship we will cherish : 

The 'love without the wings,’ 

The purest, tenderest friendship — 

True happiness it brings. 

Let us defend each other, 

Hold out the helping hand ; 

And true and firm, for ever, 

Together let us stand. 

Let each pray for the other, 

Each strive to live aright, 

Our ways and purposes in life 
All guided by the Light. 

E. 
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MEMORIES OF HALF A OEHTHET. 


By B. C. Lehmann. 


''■ 1867 Wilkie CoUinSj busily occupied by Wilkie 

then, as always, with his Literary occasion w 
work, was devoting his intervals of had of dii 
leisure to house-hunting. He pitched pantomime 
at last upon the comfortable house, « Lock E 
90 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 
where he remained till his death, more than twenty 
years later. We were then (1867) living near London, ‘Stop! 

at Woodlands, Southwood Lane, Highgate, and there to the Pa 
Wilkie was always a welcome guest. Here is a before Sati 
letter written by him to my father in that year : it is a gooc 

‘ SouTHBOROUGH, ‘ Dinner 

Tuesday, Septcmher IQth, 1867. of half -pas 
^ My dear Fred, — Have you made up your mind < The S: 
that I am a Humbug? Naturally, you have. guess. A 

‘ Weeks since, you wrote me a kind letter from me that ' 
Eothesay, giving me delightful accounts of the which ‘Hs 
Padrona, and asking me to join you ; and that letter perience.” 
remains unanswered to the present date 1 But I inf 

‘ Disgraceful ! What is the cause of this ungrate- manager v 
fill silence? The cause is: 90 Gloucester Place, have we ! 
Portman Square, W. theatre? 

‘When your letter reached me, I had an old for dinner 
house to leave — a new house to find — that new little dista 
house to bargain for, and take — law3’'ers and sur- as well in 
veyors to consult — British workmen to employ — time to stc 
and, through it all, to keep m}^ own literary busi- mime also 

ness going without so much as a day’s stoppage. ^P,B . — 
Is there no excuse in this? Ach, Gott ! Ja wohl! Street, Pc 
Bil cjewiss! ^ ^ opened b} 

‘ Here, then, ‘ is a letter of apology which — ^if person, h 

Mamie Dickens’s information is correct, ought to I haver 
meet you on your return to Woodlands. My best Magazine 
love and congratulation to the Padrona. The same occasion 1 
from Mama Collins — with whom I am staying to been ordei 
get a little quiet for working in. I return on begini 

Thursday next. Come and see me on my new ^ 

perch. My dining-room is habitable — and the r 

drawing-rooms are getting on.— Ever yours, WillHp v 

‘WiLiaE Collins.’ 

The next letter .ref ers to a theatre-party arranged 
No. 284.— VoL. VI. {All nights Reserved.] 


by Wilkie for my brother and me. I remember the 
occasion well enough, and the delightful sense we 
had of dining out in state ; but the details of the 
pantomime have vanished from ni}^ mind. 

‘ Lock Fred up — or he will be taking places ! 

‘90 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 

4i/i Jan. 1868. 

‘ Stop I Stop ! Stop ! Don’t, for God’s sake, go 
to the Pantomime at the Koyal Alfred Theatre 
before Saturday. I want to take you there. I hear 
it is a good Pantomime — it is also close by. 

‘ Dinner on Saturday punctually at five, instead 
of half -past four. 

‘The Surrey business has broken down — as I 
guess. A note from the inimitable Eeade * informs 
me that he encloses a letter from the manager, 
which “is without a parallel in his (Reade’s) ex- 
perience.” Of coVjTse there is no letter enclosed ! ! ! 
But I infer that we are treated by this atrocious 
manager with the utmost contempt. Oh, Heavens ! 
have we lived to be rejected by a transpontine 
theatre? But no matter, we gain half-an-hour 
for dinner-time on Saturda}"— and we have only a 
little distance to go to the theatre — and we shall do 
as well in Marylebone as in Surrey — if I am only in 
time to stop you and Fred from seeing that Panto- 
mime also — without me! — Yours affly., W. C. 

«p.,g._The Royal Alfred Theatre is in Church 
Street, Portman Market. A gorgeous building, 
opened by his Royal Highness Prince Alfred in 
person. There ! ’ 

I have related in an article written for the Gomhill 
Magazine (April 1892) how Wilkie on one serious 
occasion helped me in my school- work. We had 
been ordered to translate into English verse Horace’s 
ode beginning : 

Quern viruin aut lieroa lyra vel acri 
Tibia sumis celebrare, Clio? 

Wilkie, who was staying at our home, saw me 


* Charles Reade the novelist. 

May 9, 1903. 
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cudgelling my brains, and asked if he could help 
me. I told him the nature of the task, whereupon 
he said, ‘ Give me the crib. I hn no good at the 
Latin, I hn afraid ; but I dl see what I can do with 
the English.^ Our old friend Bohn was produced, 
and Wilkie, taking it in his hand, dictated a set of 
couplets quite as fast as I was able to write them 
down. This was the result of his intervention : — • 

^August %Zrd, 1872. 

‘HOEACE {BoohL, Ode 12). 

‘ What man or hero, Clio, dost thou name, 

On har^D or lute, to swell the roll of fame ? 

What god whose name doth sportive Echo sound 
On Hsemus cold or lofty Pindus’ mound ? 

Or Helicon, whence followed Orpheus’ strain 
The winds and rivers, flowing to the main ? 

Taught by his mother’s art — unw’onted sight — 

He led the Avoods themselves in headlong flight. 
Wliat more beyond the Eathers’ wonted praise 
Can touch my heart or echo in my lays ? 

He rules the sea — divine and human powers — 

And SAvays the earth Avith ever-changing hours. 
From him nought greater than himself can rise, 
Nor aught be like him in tli’ Olympian skies. 

Yet Pallas, next th’ immortal gods among, 

Holds foremost ranlc and claims a Avorthy song. 
Thou too, 0 Liber, dost my Muse inspire, 

Tried in the conflict and the martial fire ! 

And thou, Diana, here shalt bear a part 
With Phoebus, champion of th’ unerring dart. 
Alcides too, and Leda’s god-born tAvain, 

Must find a place in this my sounding strain. 

Tliis one delights to shoAv his skill on horse. 

The other joys in brave and manly force. 

Their guiding stars on storm-tossed sailors shine ' 
And point the track across the heaAung brine. 

At their command the Avind, the Avave, subsides, 

. The tempests flee, not e’en a cloud abides. 

Next Eomulus, the haughty Tar quin’s pride, 
Pompilius’ j)eace, hoAV noble Cato died, 

Divide my mind. I knoAV not Avhicli to choose, 
Which first, Avhere all deserve an equal Muse. 

But Kegulus, the Scauri, PauUus’ death, 

Who loved his country Avith liis dying breath, 
Though Carthage conquered — such and such as 
these 

In glorious numbers do Camoena please. 

The stroke of poverty, the homely farm, 

The ancient hearthstone nerved Eabricius’ arm, 
Eough Curius, too, and brave Camillus’ name 
Through these have gained an everlasting fame. 

The might of Claudius groAVS as forest trees, 

Which groAV, Ave knoAV not how, by sIoav degrees 
For ever ; yet above this mighty throng 
Doth Julius shine as moon the stars among. 

Father and guardian of the human race. 

From Saturn sprung, thou hast a Avorthy place, 

The care of Caesar, Caesar second reigns, 

Thou art supreme, thy glory first remains. 

\Yhether he shall haA^e checked the Parthian’s bow 
Which oft has laid the Latian AA^arriordoAv, ^ 


Or boimd AAuth fetters fast the Indians’ pride ; • 

Let him be second, thou the first abide. 

Olympus trembles, though the gods be round. 

It needs must tremble Avhen thy chariots sound. 

Upon polluted groves thou liurhst thy fire, 

And teachest man to reverence thine ire.’ 

With the folloAving four letters, Avritten to 
my mother, I may bring this x^^rt of my ^Memo- 
ries’ to a close : 

DeccDiber 1877, 

90 Gloucestek Place, Loxdox, W. 

‘Dearest Padroita, — I guess I shaE be just in 
time to Avish you and Fred, and the sons, and the 
daughter, all possible health and hajipiness in the 
year that is to come. If I could have offered you 
my good Avishes at your villa [in Cannes], need I 
say hoAV much better I should have been X)leased ? 
But there are all sorts of impediments — literary and 
personal — Avdiich keep me in England at the most 
hateful of aE English seasons (to me), the season of 
Cant and Christmas. 

‘ Good-natured friends tell me that I look tAA^enty 
years younger after my travels. I am certainly 
much stronger than I Avas, and I hope to fight 
through the AAunter. The fog and rain met me 
at Paris, and me for the horrors of 

London. 

‘I am charmed to hear that the Cannes cEmate 
has done you so much good. Thirty years ago, I 
remember it as a delightfully snug, small, cheap 
place, Avitli tAvo English people only estabEshed in 
it — Lord Brougham and another Britisher Avhose 
name I forget. It is x>lain that I should not knoAV 
Cannes again if I saAV it noAv. Brougham — begin- 
ning Avith a B — reminds me of Samuel Brohl'et Cie. 
I am going to begin the book to-night in bed; 
thanlc you for remembering to send it. But for 
Christmas-time, I should have read it long ago. I 
have returned to heaj)s of unansAvered letters, bills, 
payments of x)ensioners, stux:)id and hideous Christ- 
mas cards, visits to pay, and every other social 
nuisance that gets in the Avay of a rational enjoy- 
ment of life. As to modern French novels in 
general, I have read them by dozens on my travels, 
and my report of them all is briefly this : Dull and 
Dirty. The Nabah^ by Daudet (of AAFom I once 
hox)ed better things), proved to be such realistic 
rubbish that I rushed out (it Avas at Dijon) to get 
something “to take the taste out of my mouth,” 
as the children ' say. Prosper Mdrimee’s delicious 
Golomba appeared proAudentially in a shop-AvindoAv ; 
I instantly secured it, read it for the second time, 
and recovered my opinion of French literature. 
You know the book of course ? If not, I must send 
it to you instantl 3 ^ 

‘There is no neAA^s; everybody is eating and 
drinking and exchanging conventional comifliments 
of the season. You are Avell out of it all. Give my 
love to Fred, and thank him for his kind letter; 
and Avrite again and tell me that you are getting 
immense reserves of health, and announce AAdien 
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you too are likely to be recaptured by the great 
London net. — Good -by dear Padrona. — Yours 
affly., W. 0.^ 

‘90 Gloucester Place, 
PoRTMAN Square, Londoit, W., 
*mth Dec , 1878. 

‘ I have but one excuse, dearest Padrona, for not 
having long since thanked you for your kind letter — 
the old excuse of hard work and poor health. But 
I hold up my head still, and lead the life of a 
hermit, and (may I confess it ?) enjoy the life. Your 
Wilkie is getting old — there is no mistake about 
that 1 

‘ And how do you like Paris ? And how does my 
dear “ Uonde mees ” Nina finish her education ? She 
must remain like herself, mind — she must not be 
made into a French ingenue. With this important 
message, take my love, and give a lot of it to N. 

‘ Do you sometimes lie awake, and want a little 
something to read you to sleep again ? I send you 
by book-post two little stories which they have 
bribed me to write in America, and which have 
been, of course, republished here. DoAt trouble to 
send them back. Tear them up when you have 
done with them. 

‘ Later I shall have more proofs (of the long story 
which is coming out in The Worl^ to send you — 
perhaps to bring, if I can make a holiday six weel^ 
or so hence. 

‘ We have had lights all clay long in London, and 
the fog has got into my head, and I must go and 
walk it out again, and get an appetite for the 
glorious pdU which the good Fred has sent to me. 

‘Will you write again, I wonder, to your affec- 
tionate W. C.?^ 

‘ 90 Gloucester Place, Portmae Square, W. 

Saturday, 2S>th Feb. 1880. 

‘Dearest Padroista, — Need I say that I engage 
myself with the greatest pleasure? — but also Avith 
a certain feeling of awe. You know in your boudoir 


in Berkeley Sc[uare Avhat I say and do here. Yester- 
' day morning you heard me use “ ungentlemanlike 
language,” and saAV me throAV into the fire an un- 
offending morsel of muffin polluted by ’s cart- 

grease. I declare it is true. Your delicious butter 
came on the very day when I Avas thinking of 
keeping a private coav in the back-yard, and pre- 
siding myself over the pastoral chuim Judge of 
my gratitude, if you can — Avords fail to express my 
feelings. — Ever yours, W. C. 

‘ Oh ! I Avas foolish enough to eat slices of plain 
joints tAVO days folloAving. The bilious miseries 
that foUoAved proved obstinate until I most for- 
tunately ate some pdtd de foi gras. The cure Avas 
instantaneous — and lasting.^ 

‘90 Gloucester Place, 
2Uh Feb. 1883. 

‘Dearest Padroita, — ^T he sight of your hand- 
Avriting Avas delightful, and the sight of you aa^lLI 
be better still. Anybody Avho says there is no such 
thing as luck, lies. Last year I Avas too ill to get 
to you at alL This year I am only not Avell enough 
to get out to dinner at night, but I might come 
to lunch — ^Avhen you have no company — if you Av^ill 
choose your oAvn day and hour, and make several 
alloAvances for Wilkie’s infirmities. For six months, 
Avhile I Avas Avriting furiously — Avithout exception, 
one part sane and three parts mad — I had no gout. 
I finished my story, discovered one day that I was 
half-dead Avith fatigue, and the next day that the 
gout Avas in my right eye. 

‘ No more of that 1 I am nearly Avell, and I pull 
off my black patch indoors. But I am forbidden 
night air, and I am so Aveak that I slip doAvn in my 
chair toAvards night, like old Rogers. But he AA^as 
only eighty — I am a hundred. 

‘With love to you particularly, and eA^erybody 
else generally, yours ahvays affly., W. C. 

‘iY.R. — Weak brandy -and-Avater, and no aaFoIc- 
some joints.’ 


BARBE OF GRAFTD BATOTJ. 


CHAPTER XXIII. — FROM PRISON TO PRISON. 


ET me try it, M. Gaudriol,’ said 
Alain, pushing through. ‘ My eyes 
are used to the dark and he dis- 
appeared into the hole. 

Some of the younger men Avere 
making to folloAV Avhen Sergeant 
Gaudriol stopped them. 

‘ No,’ said he ; ‘ the feAv^er the better. If it 
is the place, Ave Av^ant to see it as the last users 
left it.’ 

Alain’s head came up behind the gorse, and he 
crept carefully into the daylight. 

‘ It looks as if it might be the place,’ he said. ‘ It 
opens out ; but I cannot see much, and there may 
be openings doAvn beloAv.’ 


‘We Avill return Avith lights,’ said Gaudriol. 
‘ Can I get in ? There is not too much room, ma 
fair 

‘If you take off your hat and coat you might 
manage,’ said Alain, someAvhat doubtfully, as he 
measured M. Gaudriol’s breadth Avdth his eye. 

‘ I ’d take off: my shirt and my skin to get AAffiat I 
AAnnt,’ said the Sergeant Avarmly, for he saAV that 
there Avould be trouble, and possibly danger, for 
Alain unless evidence could be found to confirm 
his story. 

‘Understand, all of you,’ he said, looking roimd, 
‘no one enters there till I gh^e permission.— Ah, 
mo 7 i beaii,^ as Loic Breton came SAvinging along, 
‘ what did you find down there ? ’ 
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‘Butj M, le Sergeant, it is a wonder beyond 
words; and to think we none of ns knew of it. 
There are caves and caves. I dared not go far lest 
I should get lost.’ 

^Away over there,’ said Alain, pointing inland 
towards the far-away tower of Landroel, ‘ is a cave 
from which I could find no outlet. Against the 
end wall there is a man kneeling in j^rayer. The 
water drips on him for ever, and he is turned to 
green stone. He wandered there till his heart 
failed him, and then he knelt, and prayed, and 
died. But I will go down with you any time you 
like, M. le Sergeant, and show you all the things I 
have told you of.’ 

‘To-morrow, then,’ said Gaudriol. ‘We have 
had enough for to-day ; and you, inon gars, deserve 
a day above ground. And how, in the name of 
Heaven, do you exj)ect me to get down there ? ’ 

‘ It is quite easy,’ said Loic. ‘ Over the cliff and 
you swing into the hole I made with the axe, and 
then you slide down the rope for seventy or eighty 
metres, and there you are.’ 

‘And how do you get back ? ’ 

‘Same way,’ said Loic; ‘just climb the rope 
and ’ 

,‘ Humph!’ said Sergeant Gaudriol, ‘Well, we 
shall see.’ 

He insisted on Alain and Barbe going to his own 
house, in spite of Mere Pleuret’s j)rotestations. At 
sight of Alain come back from the dead she flung 
her arms round his neck and wept over him, 
as glad to see him, almost, as if it were indeed 
her ovnx boy come home again. But Gaudriol’s 
thoughts were all of the future, and the three of 
them sat into the small hours of the morning dis- 
cussing the matter. The Sergeant questioned Alain 
minutely till every smallest point was clear to him ; 
and Barbe sat holding his hand and gazing at the 
sputtering sticks, content with life since he was by 
her side. 

Next day Alain did the honours of his prison- 
house to such members of the community as cared 
to risk their lives over the passage. He showed 
them all the wonders of the place, from the waver- 
ing remains of the devil-worm in the sea cave to 
the petrified green man in the farthest cavern, and 
their amazement at all they saw was very great, 

Barbe was anxious to go too ; but just as she was 
stepping to the cliff-edge after the rest Gaudriol 
stopped her. 

‘ Come witli me,’ he said. ‘ We have work to do, 
you and I ; ^ and he led her along to -the opening 
below the great stone. ‘Do you know what is 
going to happen, ma filleV 

‘ No, monsieur.’ 

‘Alain will probably be arrested to-day for the 
murder of George CadouaL’ 

‘ Oh, raon JDieu I ’ wailed Barbe, with startled eyes. 
‘ I thought his troubles were over.’ 

‘On the contrary, they are but beginning, if I 
know anything of Mk’e CadouaL She is bursting 
with venom and thirsting for blood. But we will 


save him, you and I. He has done his part; we 
will do ours. Now, help me in here.’ 

It was a very tight fit ; but he managed to creep 
in at last with clothing sufficient left on him for 
decency. He had brought candles, and with their 
assistance they made minute examination of the 
cave. He bade Barbe step lightly, disturb nothing, 
and miss nothing. 

It was Barbe who made the first discovery. 

^Tiensl here is something,’ and she picked up 
from a corner a blue stocking-ca2D. ‘ It is Alain’s. 
I know it by the edging.’ 

‘Good! But it ^Droves nothing. Allans, mafilleP 
and they groped over the floor inch by inch. 

‘Miss nothing!’ said the Sergeant time after 
time. ‘Nothing is too small ;’ and it was he who 
made the next find — the fag-end of a cigarette. 

‘Good!’ said he. ‘I would like some more' of 
those ; ’ and in time they found two more similar 
scra^Ds. 

They grojDed and sjDied, every faculty sharpened 
to a fine j^oint; but it looked as if all the dis- 
coveries had been made. Their attention so far 
had been concentrated on the floor. M. Gaudriol, 
straightening his back by way of a change, ex- 
claimed suddenly, ‘ Voild, quelque chose at some- 
thing which caught his eye on the level. It was a 
ring of hardened wax, where a candle had burnt to 
extinction. He examined it carefully, and then 
proceeded with infinite labour and caution to dig 
out with his knife the projecting slab of rock on 
which the candle had stood, so keej^ing the wax 
ring intact. 

‘ That may be of value,’ he said. ‘ It remains to 
be seen.’ 

Not another thing could they find, until they 
went step by step down the tunnel, and came near 
to falling through the rift into the lower cave. 
They stood and j^eejDed cautiously into the ajDpa- 
rently fathomless de2)th. , 

‘ That is how they got in,’ he said, and dropped 
a stone. It made no sound, and they recoiled at 
thought of the bottomless depths, and crept back 
to the twilight and so uj) into the day. 

Their search had not yielded much ; but Gaudriol 
was disposed to think these things might be enough. 
He could not be sure, however; for he had had 
long experience of examining magistrates and public 
prosecutors and country j uries. He knew the crav- 
ing the ordinary man has to see every crime paid 
for and cancelled, so to sjDeak, by an adequate 
penalty, and he knew the unrest and feeling of 
insecurity engendered by unrequited crime in the 
minds of both the iDeople and the law. He had 
seen men condemned on circumstantial evidence, 
and their innocence come to light after they had 
exjDiated the crime they had never committed ; and 
he remembered that the detectives from Paris had 
given it, as their opinion that it was Alain Carbonec 
who was guilty of this crime. Certainly one of 
their strongest arguments was the fact that Alain 
had disappeared ; but the Sergeant saw that a skilful 
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prosecutor might weave, out of the simple facts of 
the case, d mesh of incrimination from which Alain 
might find it difficult to escape. He knew that 
Madame Cadoual would spring at the chance of 
making some one pay for her son’s death ; and that, 
even though there might he an element of doubt in 
the matter, she would still be more satisfied to have 
Alain pay the penalty than to have no penalty 
paid at all. For himself, he believed every word 
of Alain’s story; but unfortunately it was not he 
who had to be satisfied in the matter. 

When they got back above ground he examined 
their finds and made pronouncement on each. 

‘ Those are Cadoual’s cigarettes. Ho one else here- 
abouts smokes the like of them. That candle was a 
wax one. They are not common. I must look into 
that. The cap, you say, is Alain’s. The big stain 
at the back is blood. That is all right ! I think 
these things will help, ma mie^ and I will see that 
they are rightly used.’ 

Matters turned out just as the Sergeant had fore- 
seen. It was after midday when the men came up 
out of the cavern. Gaudriol himself had gone back 
to the village with his treasure-trove; but Barbe 
sat herself down on the edge of the cliff to wait 
for Alain. She would have liked to go down into 
the wonderful cavern, and she knew she could 
manage the descent well enough; but the thought 
of climbing two hundred feet up a rope rather 
appalled her. 

The men came up over the brow one by one, 
Alain last of all, and she saw his eyes lighten with 
the look she loved as they fell upon her. He came 
quickly to her and put his arm round her, and they 
all went down the slope together. 

‘Little sister!’ he whispered in her ear, with a 
glad laugh which belied his words, and brought the 
colour into her face. 

The men were full of the things they had seen 
below-ground. They all talked at once, twenty-five 
to the dozen, and no one listened for a moment to 
any one else. Alain and Barbe were the only silent' 
ones, and that because their speech had no need of 
the uncouth clothing of words. 

As they came along the row of houses which 
constitute Plenevec, they saw, standing in front of 
Gaudriol’s house, the old Sergeant himself, looking 
graver and fiercer than usual, and two other gen- 
darmes; and beyond them Pierre Carcassone came 
striding up the shingle. 

‘How then?’ said Loic Breton. ‘YTiat do the 
big moustaches want now?’ 

‘Oh Alain!’ gasped Barbe. ‘They have come 
for you!’ 

‘For me, child?’ he said, with a laugh. ‘Wliat 
do they want with me?’ He thought it was only 
her fears for him that prompted the words. 

‘ M. Gaudriol said it would be so,’ she said, clasping 


her hands more tightly round his arm and speaking 
very quickly. ‘It is Madame Cadoual. She will 
try to make out that you killed her son.’ 

‘How then? I killed Cadoual?’ 

‘We know it is not so, and we have found things 
in the cave below' the stone which will prove it. Do 
not lose heart, Alain. M. Gaudriol and I will be at 
work ’ 

Here the strange gendarmes came forward, and 
Gaudriol followed slowly behind. 

‘Which of you is Alain Carbonec?’ asked one. 

‘ I am,’ said Alain, stepping forward. 

‘Our instructions are to convey you to Plouar- 
iiec, nwii garSj to answer for the murder of George 
Cadoual.’ 

‘But George Cadoual was not murdered, mon- 
sieur,’ said Alain quietly; ‘therefore it is not 
possible ’ 

‘ All that is quite possible, mon gars; but we have 
our instructions, and we must carry them out, you 
understand.’ 

‘ Assuredly,’ said Alain ; and he turned to Barbe 
and kissed both her pale cheeks and looked once 
into her eyes. ‘It will be but for a very short 
time, my dear one, and then’ And to Gaud- 

riol he said, ‘M. le Sergeant, you do not believe 
this of me?’ 

‘Hot for a moment, my boy. I know you too 
well. You will be back here in no time, and happi- 
ness will await you.’ 

‘ I am at your service, messieurs,’ said Alain, and 
he and the two gendarmes walked off along the road 
to Plouarnec. 

^ Dieu<le-Dieu ! ^ said Pierre, striding up to the 
group that stood looking after them. ‘Tell me, 
some one, was that Alain Carbonec or was it his 
ghost?’ 

Ho one answered him for a moment. On some 
of them his presence grated harshly. It required 
an imiDatient, ^ Eh Men! are you all dumb?’ from 
Pierre before he got a reply, and then it was 
Gaudriol who said : 

‘Yes, it is Alain Carbonec. He has been shut up 
inside the rocks for two months, and now they have 
taken him to prison for a crime which he never 
committed.’ 

‘Ah, truly!’ said Pierre, and nodded his head in 
a way which suggested a doubt on that subject. — 
^Bienl now you will come home, I siq^pose?’ to 
Barbe. 

‘ Ho,’ said she, with a decided shake of the head ; 
‘ I shall stop here.’ 

‘ As you please ; but if you don’t come back now, 
you don’t come back at all.’ 

‘ I will not come back at all.’ 

Then Pierre went back to his boat, which Jan 
Godey had tied to the iron ladder as he passed the 
Light the previous night. 
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A YISIT TO THE THRKISH COALFIELDS. 


HE coal-district in Asia Minor is 
kno^ra as the Heraclea Basin, ex- 
tending along the east coast of the 
Black Sea, from Eregli, one hundred 
and twent3’’-two miles east of the 
Bosporus, to Ineholi. Taking this 
coast-line as the base of a triangle, with Angora 
as the apex, mining engineers report that coal in 
large quantities is to be found over the entire area. 
Owing, however, to the want of roads and railways, 
it is found possible to utilise only the seams of 
coal situated near the seacoast. The coal varies 
considerably in qualit}^ ; but, generally speaking, it 
is equal to Hewcastle coal for steaming purposes. 

These Heraclea coal-mines have been worked for 
the past sixty years ; in fact, during the Crimean 
the British fleet was largely supplied with coal 
from these mines. At that time the mining opera- 
tions of the natives were certainly very primitive. 
When an outcrop of coal was found the miners 
were set to work, and quarried it as they would do 
stone, using plenty of powder. Many of the huge 
pits are still to be seen. Since then more scientific 
methods have been adopted, such as driving galleries, 
&c. ; but as most of the native colliery- owners are 
without sufi&cient capital, and cannot afford the 
necessary machinery for ventilating and pumj)ing, 
they confine their efforts to cutting into the side 
of a mountain as far as the foul atmosphere will 
permit, and when that limit is reached the mine is 
abandoned and the proprietor prospects elsewhere. 
Some of the present colliery -ovmers, however, 
^vho are men with capital, have sunk pits with 
proper ventilation-shafts, and imported first-class 
machinery, including Avashing-plant, and now they 
are producing large quantities of first-class coal. 

Unfortunately there are several hindrances to the 
development of this coal industry. Eirst and fore- 
most is the fact that the mines are in Turkey. 
Those who know Turkey and the ways of the suave 
and wily Turk will not need to be further en- 
lightened. Next, this coal business comes under 
the direct supervision of the Ministry of Marine, 
wliich certainly does not worry itself to forward the 
interests of the collieries; on the contrary, by its 
action or inaction, it seems to study its own con- 
venience and purposes rather than the interests of 
the trade. Only a year or two ago a comjDany was 
formed to build a line of railway which would 
carry all the coal from dozens of now disused mines 
down the Heraclea valley to Eregli, and to con- 
struct a harbour there. This, however, was not 
allowed. Sufficient 'palm-oiP could not be paid, 
and rumour said that a certain high official would 
not accept any promises — he insisted on cash do-wn ! 

One would think that the Turkish Government, 
in its own interests, would do all in its power to 
encourage and aid the development of these coal- 
fields, as their interests are both direct, and indirect. 


They are direct, inasmuch as each ton shipped pays 
to the Government a royalty of about one shilling ; 
and indirect, as through the employment of so 
much native labour large amounts are earned by 
the peasantry, who form the labouring class, and 
these sums go principally towards the payment of 
taxes. These taxes, without the money so earned, 
would either remain unpaid or they would be 
terribly in arrear. 

The following example will give an idea of the 
conditions under which the peasantry live and 
work. Any morning ma}^ be seen in the only 
street of Zongouldak a batch of ten to fifteen males, 
ranging from youths of fifteen years of age to hoary- 
headed old fellows of threescore years and ten. 
These are ameUs (the generic name of the labouring- 
class). Poor bits of humanity they look, j)Oorly 
clad in native-made cotton clothing, summer and 
winter ; their feet wrapped in odd bits of sacking,, 
over which is worn the raw-hide sandal (tcharouh). 
Look at them all, and you will notice their mildly 
unintelligent physiognomy. They have just arrived,, 
having tramped over the roughest of rough country,, 
some for twelve hours, some for two days. Each 
man carries a small sack on his back containing: 
coarse meal comi^ounded of roughly ground wheat 
and maize, weighing from fifty to sixty pounds. 
This meal and their strength is their stock-in-trade. 
With that bag of meal they left their hovel-homes, 
and have come to Zongouldak to work. Hot that 
they love work — ^not they — but the nmlitar (elder)' 
of the village is pressing for the taxes, so they come 
and earn sufficient to satisfy the tax-gatherer. To 
save the money he earns, our ameU has brought his- 
ovm provisions; and it is an interesting sight to 
watch him at the end of his day’s work making all 
necessary arrangements for feeding. He goes iuto- 
the woods and cuts fuel, and, after finding a fiat 
stone, lights a fire on it; then he mixes his meal 
into a dough, and when the stone is well heated,, 
brushes away the embers and lays his damper on it. 
In a very short time his frugal meal is ready, and 
he feasts. A few ashes do not seem to trouble his^ 
digestion, and all is washed dovm with water. 
Wlien our friendly ameU finds that his stock of 
meal is running low, and that he has only sufllcient 
to last him on his homeward journey, he imme- 
diately stops work and goes to his employer for his. 
pay. Getting this, he puts his best foot forward 
homewards — the same weary tramp back, but with 
a lighter load on his shoulders and money in his 
purse. Beaching home, he pays over what he has 
earned to the rrmlitar^ and makes Icef until house- 
keeping and tax calls again oblige him to return to 
work. 

What, it may be asked, do these poor souls earn ?' 
The ordinary labourer gets one shilling per day of 
twelve to sixteen hours, and the Icasmaji (hewer)' 
two shillings per day. They work in gangs of one.- 
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Jcasmaji witli, say, four or five ameUs; and -wlieii 
their day’s work is over the}^ are quite content to 
light a fire and stretch themselves out on the ground 
to sleep the sleep of the just, with their feet to the 
fire. It does not seem to matter much to them 
whether it he summer or winter — the same clothes 
serve them, and they are not particular whether 
they have a roof over them or not. 

Such is the daily life of the ameU^ and he does 
not complain, or go on strike, or pine for a cottage 
piano, or, indeed, any luxuries. He is quite satisfied 
with his hard lot provided the demands of the tax- 
gatherer are appeased and he can escape the call to 
serve in the ranks. I wonder what the ordinary 
British or American collier would say to working 
under similar conditions ? To go on strike in the 
circumstances would not only he justifiable — it 
would be a duty. But in my commiseration for 
the unfortunate ameU I have strayed from my 
subject. . 

The first thing to do, therefore, is to start for 
Eregli,* and as it is easier to go by sea, we will 
get a tol tesJcerelh (travelling permit) and take one 
of the Mahsoussieh mail-boats bound up the coast ; 
and I promise you any amount of varied amusement 
and inconvenience and disgusting experience before 
you reach your destination. You will take passage 
(first-class cabin costs eighteen shillings) at Con- 
stantinople, and the mail-boat which is to convey 
you is at the buoy in the harbour. Having paid 
your passage and got on board, you feel somehow 
that you would do well to go on shore again ; but 
finally, as business is pressing, you make up your 
mind to risk it. Your first-class cabin is a sight 
to behold. The saloon is crowded with passengers ; 
and as each one has brought his own food for 
the passage, all sorts of offensive odours assail your 
nostrils on entering it. Some of the first-class 
passengers have already started eating, and a mixed 


variety of provisions are on the dirty table. Amongst 
the viands you find olives, cheese, bread, pasturmah 
(dried camel-flesh), garlic galore, onions, and all 
sorts of cooked foods. You will find plenty of raid 
(a spirituous liquor used in the Levant), and other 
very bad spirits glorying under the name of cognac. 
The smell of these things, to the uninitiated, is 
bad for the appetite; but when these first-class 
passengers are noticed eating with their fingers off 
the dirty table all idea of appetite is gone. 

If you are in luck and there are no Iianoums 
(Turkish ladies) occupying the state-rooms (save 
the mark !), you may have a chance of sleeping in 
a dirty bunk. As a measure of precaution it would 
be advisable not to imdress, but just turn in as you 
are. A peep into the saloon soon after getting out 
of the Bosporus will be interesting. You will find 
it covered with sleepers : some on the sofa, some on 
and under the table, the rest strevm over the floor 
and on the benches. If, again, you are lucky, and 
the mail-boat’s leaky boilers hold sufficient water 
for steaming purposes, you will reach Eregli some 
time next day. You then go on to Koslon and 
Zongouldak, and there your disagreeable voyage 
should cease. 

Zongouldak is the only safe port along the coast 
from Sinope to the Bosporus, and is the centre of 
the Turkish coal industry. The coal shipped at 
Zongouldak in 1901 amounted to some three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand tons, and represents more 
than half the production of the Heraclea district. 
So far the Turkish coal-trade fell off considerably 
during 1902, .owing to the cheapness of English 
coal; but with greater facilities for carriage and 
transport there is a possibility of the production 
reaching considerable figures. Eor this copum- 
mation to be effected the difficulties now experienced 
in the construction of roads and railways must first 
be overcome. 


SHEPHERD AHD SHEEP. 


PART n. 


NYOLTJNTAEILY Eabbi Eisenmann 
now hastened liis steps as he looked 
up and saw he was passing the town 
church. In the top -story of the 
adjoining vicarage a light was stiU 
burning, silhouetting the shadow of 
a man grotesquely against the ceiling. That was 
Pastor Engzelius, busy probably with his sermon 
for the ensuing Sunday. Eabbi Eisenmann battled 
do^vn the bitter feehngs that reared themselves in 
his heart as he wondered what the reverend pastor’s 
texi? might be. "Was it charity and kindliness to 
the helpless and distressed ? Eisenmann pictured 
to himself over again, the one and only interview he 
had had with the Herr Pastor. He had called on 
him and begged Hin as' a coEeague-in-God, as weE 
as by reason of the prof essional esprit de corps which 


ought to exist between them, to use his influence 
to secure the Eabbiner’s admission as burgess. The 
Herr Pastor had looked at him superciliously, and 
had informed him that, being a conscientious servant 
of God, Eather and Son, he confined himself strictly 
to the performance of his duties, which were the 
spiritual cure of his flock, and that he on principle 
never interfered in matters niimicipal. He was 
also much surprised at the fact of the Herr Eabbiner 
approaching him at a time when he surely must 
know, it being the talk of the town, that the Herr 
Pastor’s "wife was passing through a critical stage 
in a severe illness ; and to burden a man with 
extraneous troubles at a period of great domestic 
affliction showed distinct bad taste, if not an abso- 
lute callousness of heart. The Herr Eabbiner, re- 
fraining from the retort obvious, had most humbly 
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apologised, and had withdrawn, cordially wishing 
the Eraii Pastorin a speedy recovery for her own 
and the Herr Pastor’s sake. Since then the two 
men had often met the street, and had passed 
each other without speaking and with the most 
frigid interchange of outdoor civilities. Heverthe- 
less Rabbi Eisenmann derived considerable comfort 
from the other’s assurance of neutrality ; for, despite 
his austere exterior and unsympathetic demeanour. 
Pastor Engzelius could not but impress one as being 
a man whose word was his bond. 

Softly the Rabbiner tiptoed into the house ; but 
his precaution was unnecessary, for as he entered the 
sitting-room he was faced by Rahel with an eager, 

‘ Well, what news ? ’ 

He looked with affectionate displeasure at the face, 
still pretty, but setting forth the tale of anxious 
months in shadows and angles. 

H told you not to wait for me, Rahel,’ he said 
gently. 

She gave him a look of reproach. ‘ Do you 
expect me to sleep, dear, while I know that ^’'ou are 
away battling, with your life almost, against our evil 
destiny? Were you satisfied with what happened 
to-night ?’ 

Eisenmann shrugged his sho ulders wearily. ‘ Satis- 
fied ? I suppose I ought to be. Anybody else would 
perhaps consider it a distinct sign of progress. The 
burgomaster drank three tankards more than he did 
last time, and Herr Schwefelgeist slapped me on the 
back and said I deserved a better fate than to be 
a Jew. At any rate they promised me that the 
meeting would be held as soon as they could con- 
veniently fit it in with their business arrangements 
— whatever that may mean.’ 

‘We have only ten days more,’ sighed Rahel. 
‘ And then ’ 

‘ And then — you mean if their decision is against 
us ? ’ interrupted Eisenmann. ‘ And then, Rahel, I 
tell you, we must bow to our doom and make the 
best of things. We have enough money left to take 
us to England or even to America, and people say 
that God lives there as well.’ 

Rahel threw \vp her hands and shuddered. ‘ What ! 
cross the water, and perhaps never have a chance of 
seeing father’s grave again ? ’ 

‘He will forgive you for it, dear. He would be 
the first to tell you that he gladly makes way for 
the duty we owe to the living. Did you see, dear, 
that Moritz did his home-lessons properly ? I have 
always considered it a happy omen that they allowed 
him to attend the municipal school during the time 
of our provisional stay. I think we have shown 
ourselves grateful enough by the way we have kept 
him to his books.’ 

A troubled look had come over Rahel’s face at the 
mention of little Moritz. ‘Ho, we cannot complain 
of his industry,’ she began slowly. And then -it 
seemed as if she were deliberating whether to make 
any addition to or qualification of her remark. In 
the end she closed her lips and kept silent. 

Eisenmann, wrapped in his OAvn thoughts, noticed 


nothing of her hesitation. Taking his wife’s hand, 
he pressed it with affectionate warmth as he said, 
‘ Yes, please God, he will make us a good son. And 
I know also to whom the credit for that will l)e 
due.’ 

However desirous the mother might be to keep 
secret what had occurred that night in connection 
with little Moritz, the lad himself made concealment 
impossible and iinnecessary the very next evening. 
The Rabbiner was keeping at home ; there was no 
symposium at the ‘ Lame Horse ’ — one of the council- 
lors had killed a pig that day, and the corporation 
was celebrating the event at his house. Little 
Moritz, under his father’s supervision, had written 
‘Labour is the sweets of life’ seven times in his 
copy-book, and done his two division sums and 
proved them by multiplication ; he then had eaten 
his supper, said his grace, finished his Hebrew read- 
ing lesson and the translation of the usual five verses 
of the Pentateuch — he was already up to the sixth 
chapter in Genesis — and then had duly gone off to 
bed. Two or three minutes later, enough for. him 
to undress, there came from the adjoining room in 
which he slept the sound of his childish treble 
uttering words which made Rabbiner Eisenmann 
start up and stare about him like a man awakening 
from a bad dream. Then he softly stole to the door, 
looked in, and — yes, sure enough, there was his 
little son Moritz kneeling by his bedside in his clean 
white night-gown, his hands clasped in prayer, his 
words clear and distinct and heartfelt, leaving no 
doubt that he understood their import : ‘ Good 
Jesu, Thou who shepherdest the little children, 
watch over me in my slumbers, and make me to 
love Thee with a contrite S2:)irit, for the sake of God 
Thy Father, for I have sinned grievously, and in 
Thee is all our salvation ’ 

‘ Moritz ! ’ the Rabbiner called to him in a hoarse 
whisi)er. 

The little fellow turned, and, seeing his father’s 
look of agonised amazement, stopped abruptly. At 
the same time Rahel 2)i^shed her way in and caught 
him in her arms. 

‘ YBio told you to pray like that?’ asked Eisen- 
mann, his voice harsh and steady. 

Little Moritz, frightened out of his life by tJie 
unnatural tone, began to whimper 2)iteously. Eisen- 
mann had to repeat his question. 

‘The Herr Pastor taught me the prayer, father 
dear, in the Bible-class, me and Joseph Kaufmann, 
and Adolph Abrahamson, and all the other J ewish 
boys; and you always told me I was to obey my 
teachers in everything, father dear.’ 

Eisenmann nodded, and with a curt, ‘ See to him, 
Rahel,’ walked back into the sitting-room, and 
measured its length and breadth for a little while 
with quick, impatient strides. Then he took 
pen and paper, sat down at the table, and wrote 
furiously. Rahel came in again presently, having 
soothed poor little trembling Moritz to sleep, sat 
down opposite, and watched Eisenmann silently. 
She knew quite well what and to whom he was 
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writing, and slie miglit have had her o^vn views on 
the matter ; but she never committed the grievous 
error of foisting her counsel upon her husband till 
he asked her. That was how she had retained his 
love more than by her pretty face and winning 
ways; and this time it was surely a case for his 
own discretion to handle. The Herr Eabbiner’s 
letter, of course, was to the Herr Pastor. He made 
a preamble to the effect that he preferred sending 
this written communication, because he would not 
run the risk of causing the Herr Pastor domestic 
inconvenience by a personal call. But he hoped 
the Herr Pastor would give this letter the con- 
siderate attention he would no doubt have accorded 
to a verbal representation. The circumstance that 
Herr Engzelius had included some Jewish boys in 
the Hew Testament class without first consulting 
their parents on the point was, of course, merely an 
oversight, and had only to be brought to the Herr 
Pastor’s notice in order to ensure its non-occurrence 
on any future occasion. He was quite certain that 
the Herr Pastor would take this friendly remon- 
strance in a proper spirit, and not consider it an act 
of supererogation on the part of the Herr Eabbiner, 
who, in spite of his appointment being of only a 
provisional — nay, even precarious — nature, dared 
not, during his period of office, relax in his vigilance 
over the spiritual welfare of his congregation, both 
great and small. In conclusion, Eisenmann, either 
giving way to his anger or to emphasise the fact that 
the Herr Pastor’s legal standpoint in the matter 
was insecure, reminded him that in all cases of this 
description referred to the District Eeligious Educa- 
tion Consistory, the decision had been that the 
children of Nonconformists should be exempted 
from instruction that might be contrary to the 
tenets of their faith. 

Eisenmann enveloped and sealed the letter, and 
sent it round to the Herr Pastor’s house, scarcely 
a five minutes’ leisurely walk. Within a quarter of 
an hour the messenger returned. Eagerly Eisen- 
mann received the envelope, which bore no super- 
scription, wondering greatly at the rapidity with 
which Herr Engzelius must have framed and 
penned his reply, yet drawing a good augury from 
his despatch. But a single glance into the open 
envelope informed him how it was that the Herr 
Pastor had managed to reply with such lightning 
speed. The Herr Pastor’s reply was the Herr 
Eabbiner’s own letter torn into a hundred bits. 

Eahel saw too, and recognised the contumely of 
the contemptuous ultimatum • but though, again, 
she might have had her own views on the matter, 
and might even have urged the inopportuneness 
of taking further action for the present, she said 
nothing as she saw her husband resume his seat 
• at the writing-table, this time Avith tight-set lips 
and an indignantly shaking hand. Her husband 
was about to do his duty : dared she stand between 
him and that ? 

So the Herr Eabbiner wrote his memorandum to 
the. District Eeligious Education Consistory, giving 


the details of the case in all unA'arnished nakedness, 
not minimising things by a nail’s-breadth, even going 
to the length of describing the manner in Avhich his 
Avell-founded protest had beenrecewed and rejected. 
He posted his letter that same eA-ening, and then 
AA^ent round to his congregants to inform them of 
Avhat he had done. They received the intelligence, 
as he had half -expected, Avitli some shrugging of 
shoulders and much shaking of heads ; but, at 
any rate, he induced them to aid him by a policy 
of masterly inactivity — namely, by keeping their 
children aAvay from school till the decision of the 
District Consistory had arrived. It might take a 
Aveek, a month, a year — possibly, as they all kneAv, 
he might not be there to see the result of his action. 
Then they Avould be free to do as they deemed fit. 
For the present, hoAvever — the argument carried 
more Aveight Avith them, than it seemed to ha\'e 
done Avith the Herr Pastor — he AA^as their spiritual 
guide, and as such he had to do his duty to them. 

Tavo, three, four days passed, and then on the 
morning of the fifth the Herr Eabbiner received a 
politely Avorded request from the Herr Pastor to 
call on him some time during the day. Eisenmann’s 
conscience smote him. Why had he not Avaited a 
little ? Wliy had he sent off his passionate denun- 
ciation in such hot haste ? Engzelius, too, had evi- 
dently thought better of it, and AA^as Avilling to come 
to an amicable settlement ; surely that Avas the only 
construction to be put on the overtures implied in 
his invitation. The Eabbiner’s regrets redoubled on 
entering the pastor’s house, AAdiere he Avas Avelcomed 
in the sitting-room by the Frau Pastorin, a sweet- 
faced woman, pale and Avithered, her hair prema- 
turely AAdiitened by long suffering, half-seated, half- 
recKning in her inA^alid’s chair. Cordially she 
asked him to sit down; the Herr Pastor AAns in 
his study, and AA^ould be doAAm presently. No, she 
AA^as not feeling so well again lately ; the terrible 
heat AA’as tortimng her cruelly — not a drop of rain 
had noAv fallen for ten Aveeks ; if only the rain would 
come it might save her. The first thing she' had 
made up her mind to do as soon as she could move 
out Avould be to pay a call on the Herr Eabbiner’s 
Avife, of AAdiom she had heard many good things, 
and especially she believed in people aaJio folloAved 
the same profession standing on a friendly footing 
towards one another, regardless of such artificial 
distinctions as creed and nationality. Were we 
not aU the children of one God ? Ah, there Avas 
the Herr Pastor ’ 

Eisenmann rose quickly, making a keen scrutiny 
of the pastor’s face as the latter entered. Wliat the 
Frau Pastorin had said had been so significant that 
the Eabbiner’s hopes of a thorough reconciliation had 
become almost a certainty ; and, therefore, he Avas 
considerably taken aback to see the clean-shaven, 
austere features as austere and cast-iron as eA^er, 
Avith tAVO deep furroAvs, caused by the wrinkling of 
eyebroAVs, running along the breadth of the fore- 
head, the unmistakable trail of some fierce storm 
of anger that Avas SAveeping across the man. 
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‘ Good-morning, Herr Pastor ; you see I liave not 
lost any time/ said Eisenmann, smiling nevertlieless, 
and holding out his hand to the other. 

‘And therefore I shall not lose any time either/ 
said Engzelius icily, ignoring the proffered greet- 
ing. ‘ I have certain news, Herr Babbiner, which, 
although I am fully entitled to hold it secret, I 
think it right and fitting to acquaint you with. 
You will be glad to hear, Herr Babbiner, tliat your 
appeal to the District Consistory has been a bril- 
liant success. They have addressed to me with 
miraculous promj)tness a reprimand — I may term 
it a most severe reprimand ’ 

‘I regret exceedingly, Herr Pastor’ stammered 

Eisenmann, flushing up. 

‘I dare say you regret it, Herr Babbiner,’ con- 
tinued Engzelius in the same icy tone ; ‘ but jo\i 
should have considered that before. When a man 
throws down a challenge he must expect to have 
it taken up, especially if his opiDonent is stronger 
than he. And that I am stronger than you, Herr 
Babbiner, I think I shall be able to prove, if not 
altogether to joxir satisfaction.’ 

A deeper look of ^^^.d come over the 

Erau Pastorin’s face as she listened to the strange 
colloquy. 

‘Robert dear, I don’t know what the Herr 
Babbiner has done; but I am sure he meant it 
for the best,’ she pleaded gently. 

The -sT-car acknowledged her intercession with a 
gesture of negation, and turned full on Eisenmann. 
‘Honestly, sir, I fail to see what you thought to 
gain by your interference. Presumably you wished 
to impress me with an exhibition of your steadfast- 
ness to your oflicial duties, which brooked no delay 
in your taking the step you have taken, not even 
the diplomatic delay of a few days till your j)Osition 
here might possibly be assured. Your attempt 
missed fire, and I am not ashamed to say so. 
Your first consideration’ — unconsciously he gave 
expression to the sentiment poor Bahel had been 
too loyal to utter — ‘ your first consideration should 
have been for your wife and children. If ever 
there was a case where charity should in all justice 
have begun at home, it was here. You may appear 
to yourseK a hero ; to me you simply appear a fooL 
And I have no patience with fools.’ 

‘ Robert ! ’ again pleaded the invalid. 


‘Please, Emma,’ remonstrated the vicar a little 
more sharply, ‘ the Herr Babbiner and I are quite 
capable of settling this matter by ourselves. — Are we 
not, Herr Babbiner ? To be frank vdth you, Herr 
Eisenmann, you have forfeited all your chances of 
acquiring the citizenship in my parish. I had fully 
intended to preserve my neutral attitude. I even 
made no comment when, for the attaining of your 
object, you adopted measures which, to say the 
least, were unworthy of a minister of religion. 
But now — well, you see I have taken up your 
challenge.’ 

‘ Herr Pastor,’ replied Eisenmann, his nether lip 
trembling, ‘ I will not say — God forbid ! — that your 
measures, too, are a little undignified. But I did 
not expect that you would divert the original cause 
of our quarrel into a side-issue. I thought that at 
least you would explain to me ’ 

‘I owe you no explanation,’ retorted the other 
stiffly. ‘You may put whatever construction you 
please on the original cause of our quarrel, as you 
term it. Perhaps in doing what I did I merely 
intended a test of your disposition and character. 
If so, you did not stand the test well. However,, 
all that is a matter of the past. I will only repeat 
that you are trying a futile experiment, and counsel 
you, for the sake of your wife and children, to 
husband your energy — and money. It is hardl}^ 
probable that 5^011 will succeed in undermining 
my authority with my parishioners in the four or 
five days you have, still to remain amongst them.’ 

‘ Pour or five days ! ’ cried Eisenmann hotly, 
galled into open revolt by the acid callousness of 
his adversary. ‘That may not be as you think,. 
Herr Pastor. With the Government’s goodwill 
to support me, it ought not to be impossible- 
for me to secure a prolongation of domicile here- 
until ’ 

‘Until you have drunk the corporation into 
compliance,’ smiled Engzelius. ‘You make an ex- 
ceedingly bad diplomat, Herr Babbiner. You are 
shoAving up all your trump-cards. To your new 
challenge, therefore, I reply that I have come more 
and more to the conclusion that Ostrokov is not big 
enough to hold the tAVO of us, and that consequently,. 
AAdiile I am vicar here, you shall neA^er be rabbi. 
That is my last Avord. I Avish you a very good 
morning, Herr Babbiner.’ 


SOME litekaht land m auks of 
oeethal ediebuegh. 


BfE heart of literary Edinburgh, as 
far as bookselling and publishing 
was concerned, at the beginning of 
last centur}’ and. on the eve of an 
era of exceptional brightness and 
activity, lay in the High Street, 
mainly between St Giles’s and the Tron Church, 
Only tAvo booksellers were then located in the 


HeAV ToAvn ! As so many of these literary- 
landmarks have been changed, or entirely re- 
inoA^ed, it may be interesting to recall some of 
the most famous, such as the original publisliing 
house of Archibald Constable & Co., whence 
emanated most of the Waverley hroA’'els and the 
JEdinhurgli Review. In no guide-book or topo- 
graphical Avork that we are aAvare of — ^in the 
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latest there is a guess which is entirely wrong — 
is the whereabouts of Archibald Constable & Co. 
in the High Street exactly given. This we have 
now se,ttled after some hunting up. The novels 
of Sir Walter Scott, after Constable’s failure, and 
between 1826 and 1849, were published by Eobert 
Gadell at 31 St Andrew Square ; afterwards by 
Adam & Charles Black, first at 27 and then at 
6 North Bridge Street, both of which warehouses 
have disappeared in the rebuilding of that street. 

Wlien Archibald Constable went as an appren- 
tice to Peter Hill’s, on the south side of the High 
Street, at the end of the eighteenth century, there 
were some twenty booksellers and publishers in the 
Old To\Yn ; in 1867 the number in the Old and in 
the New Town was one hundred and twenty-eight, 
and it now stands at about one hundred and forty. 
Charles Elliot, in Constable’s youth, was the most 
distinguished member of the trade, with vigour 
and independence enough to start a branch of 
his business in the Strand, London, in 1785, and 
so carried competition into the camp of his rivals 
in those easy-going days. He issued, amongst 
other books, the works of Dr Cullen and Bell’s 
System of Surgery. He left no successor, and his 
copyrights were purchased by the London and 
Edinburgh trade, who had pre'sdously shown a 
jealous and illiberal spirit towards him. A sister 
. of Elliot’s was married in 1807 to Mr John 
Murray, the well-knovui publisher of Albemarle 
Street, so that on both sides of the house this firm 
has had early connecting-links vdth Edinburgh. 

In an address to the Edinburgh Booksellers’ 
Association, the late Mr Adam Black revived the 
shadows of some of the old booksellers as he remem- 
bered the trade at the beginning of last century. 
On the south side of the High Street, above 
Hunter Square, was the shop of Mackay, who had 
the largest circulating library in tovm, the one 
originally founded by Allan Kamsay, but which 
had been previously in the hands of James 
Sibbald, in Parliament Square. Higher up the 
street was the shop of James Dickson, then Peter 
Hill’s, where Archibald Constable was trained. 
The shop of Bell & Bradfute, to which William 
Blackwood went as an apprentice in 1790, was 
reached through the piazza into Parliament Square, 
and had the reputation of being the best -con- 
ducted business of the time, although there used 
to be so little change in the law-books in the 
window that a gentleman vuriting from India 
indicated the book he wanted by its position as 
he remembered it. Constable then thought John 
Bell the most thorough gentleman in the trade. 
He had been educated for the. Church, possessed 
good abilities, and was succeeded by his nephew 
and partner, Mr Bradfute. John Ogle, Symington, 
and Sibbald (who began the Mmburgh Magadne), 
and Alexander Lawrie of the Edinburgh Circu- 
lating Library, were all on the east side of 
Parliament Square. Messrs Manners & Miller, 
on the south side, had the most fashionable shop 


in tovm, and Eobert Miller seems to have behaved 
in the same hospitable way as Eobert Chambers did 
later to visitors to the capital, and acted as guide, 
philosopher, and friend to many distinguished 
folks. Adam Black says he was 'an amiable man, 
with an aldermanic presence, vdtty, sang a good 
song, and whistled like a laverock.’ In the Back 
Stairs passage to the Cowgate was Mundell & Doig’s 
wholesale warehouse. William Creech, once Lord 
Provost, and who had published the Edin- 
burgh edition of Burns’s Foems^ had his place 
of business at the eastmost end of the block of 
buildings, afterwards removed, which stood between 
St Giles’s and the High Street. He might often 
have been seen standing at his shop door, hands 
in pockets, hair curled and powdered, as if en- 
joying the view down the Canongate. His Fugitive 
Pieces, published by his successor, John Eairbaim, 
contains a storehouse of information regarding the 
condition of Edinburgh in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Just above Creech’s shop was the place 
where Allan Earn say began the first circulating 
Ebrary in Scotland. Eobert Eoss, bookseller and 
auctioneer, was in the same block ; he was after- 
wards partner for a year with William Blackwood 
when on the South Bridge, opposite the College. 

The improvements in front of the Edinburgh 
Council Chambers have caused the removal of 
the editorial room occupied by Hugh Miller when 
editor of the Witness. The publishing office of the 
Witness was at 297 High Street; the Scotsman, 
which was first issued from 347 High Street, in 
1842 was at No. 257 ; the Caledonian Mercury was 
issued from 265, and the Courant at the Cross. 
Fifty years earlier James Donaldson had been 
printer of the Edinburgh Advertiser ) D. Willison, 
of Craig’s Close, of the Edinburgh Review; and 
Smellie, in Anchor Close, printed the Edinbui'gh 
edition of Burns’s Poems. 

An these names we have mentioned must 
give place to that of Archibald Constable, 
whose place of business was on the north side 
of the High Street, opposite the Cross. On con- 
cluding his apprenticeship at Peter Hill’s, after a 
visit to London, he started business in 1795, with 
the legend over his doorway, 'Scarce Old Books,’ 
which the wags translated into 'Scarce o’ Books.’ 
Constable soon showed that he had imcommon 
energy, ability, and sagacity, and thoroughly knew 
the second-hand book-trade as well as that in 
new books. He had just married Mary Willison, 
daughter of the printer above-mentioned, which lent 
a further spur to his energies. His opportunity 
came when the early promoters of the Edinburgh 
Review — Jeffrey, Brougham, and Sydney Smith — 
placed this publication in his hands in 1802 ; he 
acted as an admirable foster-parent, dealing liberally 
Tvdth Jeffrey, its first editor, and raising the rates 
of pa^nnent for certain contributions from twenty 
guineas to twenty-five guineas a sheet. Its success 
was phenomenal, its influence far-reaching ; and 
it caused John Murray to solicit the powerful 
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aid of Scott, wlio had been offended by some of 
Jeffrey’s personalities in its pages, to assist in 
founding the Quarterly Review, The booksellers 
shook their heads when in 1812 Constable pur- 
chased for between thirteen and fourteen thousand 
pounds the copyright of the Encyclopcedia Britan- 
nica from the trustees of Andrew Bell, and gave 
it a new lease of life by the production of a 
supplement to a fifth edition, paying Professor 
Leslie two hundred pounds to go over the twenty 
quarto volumes and give him a note of short- 
comings, and Professor Dugald Stewart sixteen 
hundred pounds for his ‘Dissertations.’ When the 
star of Scott was in the ascendant tliere seems 
to have been quite an ambitious struggle in the 
trade to secure something from his pen. Long- 
man, Murray, Blackwood, in turn, were forced to 
retire before the ‘Crafty,’ who carried everything 
before him until that fatal period in 1826, when 
the collapse oL their London agents and the state 
of trade brought down Constable, Ballantyne, and 
Scott. 

The Blackwoods were keenly interested in the 
turn of events, although they weathered the storm. 
Alexander Blackwood wrote to his father, William 
Blackwood, from London, in 1826, that Con- 
stable’s downfall would ‘ make you the first 
bookseller in Scotland ; and I think the MHiigs 
■^vill feel this most dreadfully. I am afraid you 
'Will hardly be able to get Sir Walter’s novels 
without being too much involved with Ballan- 
tyne.’ Blackwood and ^Murray had steered clear 
of the Ballantyne difficulties ; but Sir Walter’s 
choice in giving Cadell his future patronage was 
fully justified. 

Scott in his time said many hard things of 
Constable ; but he also said that ‘ never did there 
exist so liberal and intelligent an establishment.’ 
To him more than any member of the trade 
J. G. Lockhart ascribed the fact that no new book 
then published in Edinburgh could be entirely 
neglected. Lord Cockburn termed him the most 
spirited bookseller in Scotland, who, abandoning 
the timid and grudging system of Creech and 
others, became a patron to rising talent, and ‘ con- 
founded not merely his rivals in trade, but his 
very authors by his unheard-of prices.’ Wlaen 
Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd brought a fresh 
manuscript to Constable one day, he said, ‘What 
skill have you about the merit of a book?’ 
Constable replied : ‘ It may be so, Hogg ; but I 
know as well how to sell a book as any man, 
which should be some concern of yours; and I 
know how to buy one too.’ This was quite true ; 
and Lockhart, who never errs in overpraise, while 
condemning him for being careless in the ex- 
amination of balance-sheets, gave his verdict that, 
‘ for anticipating the chances of success and failure 
in any given variety of adventure — for the ifian- 
ning and invention of his calling — ^he was not, in 
his OAvn day at least, surpassed ; and among all 
his myriad of undertakings, I question if any one 


that really originated with himself, and continued 
to be superintended by his own care, ever did 
fail.’ The Blachwood wits ridiculed the ‘Crafty’ 
in the Chaldee Manuscript, and laughed at his 
Farmer^ Magazine and Scots Magazine^ which he 
took over in 1801. He was certainly not destined 
to shine in periodical literature. If William 
Blackwood failed to enlist Scott in his team 
after his unfortunate criticism of the Black 
Dwarfs which drew down the ire of the author 
on the independent publisher, he was saved many 
comj)lications, and achieved a brilliant success 
with Maga. John Murray and William Black- 
wood, as Mrs 01ii3hant points out, shrewd and 
astute as x>ublishers, were also full of a genuine 
literary enthusiasm which was the basis of their 
success. We get one peep of the trade jealousy 
and rivalry in 1815 between Blackwood and 
Constable, which was kept alive by the scribblers 
in two political camps, in the account of the 
dinner at Blackwood’s house, Salisbury Eoad — a 
tenement now covers the spot — when Scott was 
a guest, and Byron’s new poem Parisina was read. 
The rumour that Scott dined with Blackwood, read 
the poem, and was in raptures with them, went 
over the town. Blackwood said to Murray, ‘I 
should have liked to have seen Constable when 
he first heard the intelligence.’ 

The great publisher does not seem to have been 
greatly helloed by at least two of his partners. From 
what we read in that wonderful record of business 
activity, Archibald Gonstable and his Literary Gorre- 
simidents^ edited by his son, Thomas Constable, the 
exploits of Mr Alexander Gibson Hunter of Black- 
ness seem to have lain in a convivial direction. 
When he became a partner in 1804 he advanced 
two thousand five hundred jDOunds. In 1811, when 
he retired, he had drawn that sum and about four 
thousand pounds l)esides, which, with the seven- 
teen thousand pounds paid up on his retirement, 
showed that he had gained something like twenty- 
one thousand pounds by being Constable’s partner 
over that period. Eobert Cathcart and Eobert 
Cadell entered when he retired. Cathcart died 
within a year ; but Cadell was ' of no small 
value in steadying the firm. ‘ Constable without 
Cadell,’ Scott wrote after the crash^ of 1826, ‘ is 
like getting the clock without the pendulum, the 
one having the caution, the other the ingenuity 
of the business.’ Cadell became Scott’s publisher 
for the later novels and new editions. He spent 
some forty thousand pounds on the Abbotsford 
edition, and by his skilful farming of Scott’s 
works all Scott’s debts w'ere wiped out, and Cadell 
left a personal fortune of one hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds, mainly from the sale of the 
Waverley Hovels. Up till the date of Cadell’s 
death in 1849 the profits on Scott’s writings have 
been set down at three hundred thousand' pounds. 
How much this meant to Scottish printers, paper- 
makers, and booksellers it is not easy to say. 
This sentiment from the preface to Nigel is quite 
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true : ^ I tliink our Modern Athens much obliged 
to me for having established such an extensive 
manufacture.’ 

One naturally wishes to know the exact situation 
in the High Street of Archibald Constable & Co.’s 
publishing warehouse, from which first emanated 
the Edinburgh Review and JVaverley, and the bulk 
of Scott’s other novels. Dr Archibald Constable, 
a grandson of the publisher, of the firm of 
T. & A. Constable, University Press, in reply to 
a query of the writer’s, says : ^ I regret to say 
that I cannot help you at all. This is one of the 
many things that — no doubt with varying intensity 
— bring home to me my lost oj^portunities. It 
seems strange that one should have asked so little 
about those who are your own, those who are now 
also gone. Within the last three or four years I 
have lost an old friend in Edinburgh, Mr Archi- 
bald Bowers, at the age, I think, of ninety-nine 
— a bookbinder, who was often in m}^ great- 
grandfather’s (David Willison’s) printing-office in 
Craig’s Close, and to whom my grandfather’s 
shop must have been quite familiar.’ We turn 
to Williamson’s Edinburgh Directory for 1795-96, 
and find, not in the body of the book, but in the 
short supplement at the end, this entry : ‘ Archi- 
bald Constable, Bookseller, Cross : House, Gavin- 
lock’s Land.’ Later Directories give ‘opposite the 
Cross,’ and he says himself ‘north of the Cross.’ 
This means not the present Cross, but the old 
Cross, the marking of which may be seen on the 
causeway in the High Street in front of the j)re- 
sent Police Ofiice. Eurther, the number is given 
as 255 Pligh Street in the Directory of 1815. 
This is something gained. Both Adam Black and 
William Chambers are explicit as to the appear- 
ance of the warehouse. The former, referring to 
1800, says: ‘After passing Simson’s, in front of 
the Exchange, coming down the High Street, I 
came to Constable’s, at that time a dingy, dark 
shop, filled with an indifferent stock of old books. 
He was a jolly, good-looking ruan, fond of fun, 
and a frequent visitor at Eairbairn’s, whom he and 
Keid of Leith made their regular butt. Constable’s 
clerk was little David Forbes, a crooked, con- 
ceited body, who would boast to his companions 
when foUy that “ though they saw his body they 
could not see his soul.” ’ William Chambers 
recorded in a paper on Constable in Chambers's 
Journal for 1874, how some fourteen years after 
the beginning of the century he was sent to 
that High Street shop time after time for fresh 
supplies of Waverley^ then in great demand. 
Doubtless he never dreamt that he and his 
brother Eobert would, twenty-six years later, add 
another literary landmark to the High Street, 
when they settled at Ho. 339, a little higher 
up, from which their Journalj Encyclopcediaf and 
various publications have been issued ever since. 
There is an interesting relic at 339 High Street : 
the chair at present in use by Mr C. E. S. 
Chambers, which, after the dovnifall, was pur- 


chased by the late William Chambers at the sale 
of Constable’s effects. The tradition is that both 
Scott and Constable sat frequently thereon. It is 
a good, stout, sensible chair, and must have been 
well able to support the portly publisher. 

Lockhart mentions that Scott and himself, and 
the exiled Gustav us Vasa, witnessed the cere- 
mony of the proclamation of King George lY., on 
2nd February 1820, from a window over Constable’s 
shop. Scott, in one of his facetious prefaces, in- 
tended as a blind to his authorship, placed at the 
front of Nigel, describes the dark rooms in the 
back settlements of Constable’s shop, where in a 
vaulted room, dedicated to secrecy and silence, the 
author of Waverley was found sitting reading ‘a 
blotted revise ’ of one of his new novels. William 
Chambers, in the article already alluded to, con- 
firms Adam Black’s description, and mentions the 
degree of awe with which, as a bookseller’s 
apprentice, he visited this august temple of 
literature. 

In 1822 Constable & Co. had removed to the 
first shop at the east end of Princes Street, Nos. 
10 and 11, next to the Eegister House. Four 
years later he was a broken man, and although 
he did struggle to his feet again and publish his 
Miscellany, a design struck out when visiting 
Abbotsford in 1825, the iron had entered his 
soul, and a full and strenuous life was brought to 
a close on 20th July 1827, at the age of fifty- 
four. His Encyclo 2 )cedia Britannica passed into 
the hands of Adam & Charles Black, of 27 North 
Bridge ; and this firm also purchased the 
copyrights and stock of Scott’s novels from 
Eobert Cadell’s trustees in 1851 for twentj'-seven 
thousand pounds, and removed to No. 6 North 
Bridge in the same year. The Edmburgh Review 
went to Messrs Longman & Co. Thus, until the 
copyrights expired, and the removal of Messrs 
Black to London a few years ago, the works of 
Scott were issued from near the heart of Edin- 
burgh for over fifty years. 

Gavinlock’s Land in the High Street, the first 
residence of Archibald Constable after his mar- 
riage, was a stone building, bought by the Bank 
of Scotland in 1848, on the north side of the 
street. In 1800 his private address was Calton 
Hill ; in 1805 it was almost next door to his 
shop, at the foot of Allan’s Close; in 1809 
it was Craig’s Close, and from 1817 till 1823 
at 3 Park Place. Some of his documents are 
dated Clermiston, and before his failure he occu- 
pied a country-house at Pol ton ; thither Scott 
drove early one morning on hearing a discom- 
forting rumour as to business in London. His 
horses were ‘ smoking ’ at the door ere the 
publisher was out of bed ; but the eud was not 
yet. Lockhart on his visits here was agreeably 
surprised to witness the calm courtesy and gentle- 
manly bearing of one whom he had critically 
described in his Peter's Letters. Constable drove to 
and from Edinburgh, as CadeE did later from his 
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estate near Eatho, in a deep -linn g and capacious 
green barouclie, drawn by a pair of sleek, black, 
long-taEed borses, witli a coacbman in plain blue 
livery. He was twice married, first to Mary 
Willison, and next to a daughter of Mr Neale, 
a silk-mercer. It was Neale wbo built tbe shop 
in Princes Street occupied by bis son-in-law after 
1822, wbicb bad this peculiarity, that it earned 
tbe bonus offered by tbe magistrates of being free 
from burgbal taxation, as tlie first bouse erected 
in tbe New Town. Neale went tbitber in 1794, 
ratber prematurely for bis customers, and retiumed 
to tbe Old Town. James Dun, an innkeeper from 
Blacksbiels, came next, wbo for tbe first time 
used tbe word ^Hotel,^ wbicb was then tbougbt 
to bave an unboly meaning 1 

Messrs Oliver & Boyd, Tweeddale Court, Higb 
Street, of Edinburgh Almanac fame, were tbe first 
printers of Blackwood’s Magazine; tben it went to 
Eallantyne^s printing-oflice at tbe North Back of 


tbe Canongate, until tbe bouse of Blackwood 
established a printing-office at 45 George Street. 
William Blackwood bad first established bis 
name and fame by tbe issue of a remarkable 
second-hand book catalogue ; be was destined to 
be stiE better known by tbe founding of bis 
famous Magazine^ wbicb emanated from 17 Princes 
Street ere its removal to 45 George Street. Tbe 
remarkable story of tbe bouse of Blackwood 
has already been told in these pages in 1897. 

Tbe firm of Thomas Nelson & Sons bad its 
genesis in a small shop, No. 2 West Bow, long 
since removed. The firm of W. Olipbant & Co., 
long in 7 South Bridge, still survives as Olipbant, 
Anderson, & Perrier in St Mary Street ; while tbe 
palatial Scotsman buildings bave been erected at 
tbe North Bridge on the site of Avbat was once 
tbe old General Post-Office, and for some years 
tbe publishing office of A. & C. Black, at 27 North 
Bridge. 


YAKOOUYER ISLAND EDOM A FADMED^S 

STANDPOINT. 

By Eric Duncan. 


IS island — wbicb has been called 
‘ tbe England of tbe Pacific ’ because 
of its harbours and minerals — ^lies, 
roughly, between the latitudes of 
Exeter and Paris, and covers as 
many degrees of longitude as would 
a line connecting these two cities. Approximately, 
it is two hundred and eighty miles long by seventy- 
five wide, with an area of sixteen thousand four 
hundred square miles. It has a very extensive 
coast-line, owing to its multitudinous bays and 
fiords, many of wbicb are safe and commodious 
enough for tbe largest ships. There is xfienty of 
fish in tbe adjacent seas, though, salmon excepted, 
they seem to me scarcely equal in quality to those 
of tbe Atlantic. 

Tbe climate much resembles that of England, 
minus tbe bitter east winds so prevalent there in 
tbe spring, wbicb here are shut off by tbe mainland 
mountains. Mildness and moisture are its chief 
characteristics, as attested by tbe huge forests and 
heavy undergrowth, trees five feet by two hun- 
dred and fifty being tbe most common. Tbe ex- 
tremes of temperature are four degrees above zero 
and ninety degrees in tbe shade. Everything that 
grows in England will grow here with less care; 
and, while atmospheric conditions are not ideal for 
the weak-lunged and rheumatic, to people in good 
health they are very agreeable. Sunstroke is un- 
known, and tbmiderstorms extremely rare. Snow is 
very uncertain. Sometimes, as in tbe winter of last 
year, there is scarcely a flake; but generally there 
is a week or so of sleighing, and at long intervals a 
heavy fall. It comes do'wn without wind, there is 
no drifting, and ridge and hollow are blanketed 


alUce. About twelve years ago it snowed incessantly 
for three days great feathery flakes till there was 
a universal depth of six feet; and then were tbe 
times of groaning, rending, collapsing buildings, and 
of nigbt-and-day shovelling to lighten roofs; and 
curious were tbe predicaments of many peojffe. 
Numbers bad to use their fences for firewood, 
though they bad plenty of fuel ready cut in tbe 
edge of tbe bush less than a mile off. They bad been 
waiting for a Ettle snow to haul It out on sleighs, 
and they got too much. It was impossible to break 
roads ; nothing was broken but harness and sleigh- 
poles, and occasionally tbe legs of wildly floundering 
animals. Tbe main road was with difficulty kept 
passable; and that reminds me of one ridiculous 
episode. An old horse, tired of long confinement, 
got out one day and started off along this road, fol- 
lowing its wide curve round to a hillside, where 
be stopped to look at bis strange surroundings. 
Thence, suddenly beholding bis own stable in tbe 
valley below, with all intervening fences submerged, 
be made a bee-line for it. He wallowed do'wn 
tbe slope a couple of hundred yards, and tben 
stopped ; and there be rested for two weeks, bis 
owner snatching time from more pressing duties to 
carry him a bundle of bay daily. He came out all 
right, and still, at the age of thirty, looks upon tbe 
sun, though tbe man wbo saved him is gone. That 
snowfall, wbicb was the longest I can remember, 
came on about tbe middle of December, and tbe 
snow lay till tbe sun wore it away in April. 

Yery often tbe plough is at work every month of 
tbe winter, though nothing is gained by putting in 
seed before April. Haying generally begins about 
tbe 20tb of June, and harvesting about tbe 1st of 
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August; but the weather can never be absolutely 
depended on, and sometimes it pays to postpone 
haying till the middle of July; and then the 
hoe is busy, for the moisture helps the weeds as 
well as the pasture amazingly. Potatoes are dug in 
October, and it is well to have turnips and beets 
under cover by the middle of November, as after 
that the alternate rain and frost make them nasty 
to handle and spoils their keeping qualities. 

At one time there was no natural grass of any ac- 
count on the island, almost every open space, except 
swamps, being covered with a dense growth of fern, 
often as tall as a man, the roots of which were matted 
thickly underground like those of hoj)s or nettles, 
making ploughing very difficult; though, as they 
kept the soil loose and porous, enormous crops of 
■splendid potatoes were raised in early days, and even 
now it is claimed that Yancouver Island can beat the 
world in that line. I knew a man who for five years 
in succession raised ten tons to the acre on the same 
piece of land without manure ; but it is only fair to 
•add that it yielded him nothing but sorrel for a 
long time after. Here, as elsewhere, sensible people 
rotate their crops. Sown grasses of all kinds, but 
especially clovers, thrive wonderfully; in fact, the 
white clover is spreading everywhere, covering the 
roadsides and making itself a kind of nuisance in 
.gardens and hay -fields. I am sorry to say the weeds 
-of civilisation are getting here at last. 

Unfortunately for agriculture, a rugged range of 
mountains runs from end to end of the island, and 
the good land is mostly confined to the valleys of 
the short rivers which flow therefrom. Without 
doubt the finest of these is the Comox district, in 
the middle of the east coast, where the writer has 
farmed for the last twenty-five years, and where he 
hopes to end his days. AU the best land in this 
locality was appropriated many years ago, and 
owners are backward to sell ; but unimproved land 
can be bought from the island railway company, 
which now owns all the unoccupied land in the 
vicinity, for from twelve to twenty shillings 
per acre. This applies to the surface only, the 
•company reserving all minerals. In other parts 
■of the island, however, land can be bought from 
the Government by actual settlers in one hun- 
'dred and sixty acre lots at four shillings per acre, 
•and there are several river- valleys yet practically 
empty. But this is no country for ‘gun-and-rod 
farmers ; ’ it has long been strewn with the m’ecks 
of that class, because temptation is strong, and men 
of means find plenty of sport. A self-dependent 
man must forswear all that. A glance at the huge 
•ground-cuinberers shows him his work, and harder 
work it is than pioneering in eastern Canada, where 
the timber was comparatively light, the weather 
•reliable, and a fire once started would sweep the 
‘slashing’ (a tract of trees simjDly thrown down, 
without being cut up or piled). Here the weather 
is uncertain, a good burn the exception, and often 
•even the small brush has to be laboriously piled. 
By way of compensation, however, the growth is 


marvellous. A clearing burnt off in September, 
and sown immediately with timothy or cock’s-foot 
grass among the stumps, will yield so heavily the 
following summer that the scythe can hardly cut 
it. If burnt off and not sown it becomes a fearful 
mass of ^v.eeds. 

The Yancouver Island farmer works much harder 
than the average British labourer; but his home 
is his own, and if he is at all careful he can take 
things easy after he is fifty. Good hired men are 
scarce on the farms, and readily get five pounds a 
month, with board and lodging all the year round, 
and six or seven pounds if employed only during the 
three months of haying and harvest. Dairying is 
becoming the principal industry, and before every- 
thing else a farm-hand must be a good milker. The 
favomite cattle, in their order, are the dairy short- 
horns — Jerseys, Holsteins, and Ayrshires. The last 
would be higher on the list were it not for their 
tiny teats, which are their peculiar drawback along 
the whole Pacific slope. Nearly every farmer has a 
cream-separator, and there are three co-operative 
creameries on the island. Every settlement has its 
sawmill ; but with the exception of a large oatmeal 
establishment, which took first prize for rolled oats 
at the Chicago World’s Fair, there are no grist-mills 
on the island. The bulk of the grain is fed to 
stock, and fiour is imported from Manitoba. 

Here are the average prices for farm produce in 
sterling money, though, of course, we have only 
dollars and cents; and there are no copper cents 
eithei', nor does anybody want them, the smallest 
coin being a silver five- cent piece, very much 
like a threepenny -bit. Yancouver Island has 
completely discarded the bushel, with its varying 
weights, and everything is reckoned in pounds. 
Bates — ^per one hundred pounds: wheat at seven 
shillings, oats at five shillings, barley at six shil- 
lings, peas at eight shillings, potatoes at four 
shillings, onions at eight shillings, carrots at six 
shillings, and turnips at two shillings; per fifty- 
pound sack : flour at five shillings and sixpence ; per 
pound : butter at one shilling, beef by the carcass at 
threepence halfpenny, pigs on foot at threepence, 
sheep on foot at threepence, beef by retail at five- 
pence to eightpence, pork at sixpence, mutton at 
fourpence to eightpence, wool at threepence half- 
penny ; eggs at one shilling per dozen. The price 
of groceries and clothing, including shoes, is very 
similar to the English figure. 

Although the arable area of the island is limited, 
it has other resources which at present employ far 
more labour. As stated, every district has its saw- 
mill; but there are also one or two large concerns 
which ship lumber to Australia, South Africa, and 
an other nearer points. The humid climate not only 
produces immense trees, but discourages the forest 
fires so destructive in other parts of the continent. 
The Douglas pine is the mainstay of the lumber- 
man. It is very strong and greatly valued for con- 
struction work of an kinds, furnishing an average 
log five feet in diameter and one hundred and 
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twenty feet long, clear of knots. The red cedar — 
mainly used commercially for shingles, doors, and 
sashes —attains an even greater girth, and is so 
straight-grained and easily split that a settler with 
only an axe, saw, and Avedge can make his house, 
furniture, and fences all by himself. Fence-posts of 
this Avood put in by the Avriter fifteen years ago 
are sound to-day. There are several other A^arieties, 
such as AAdiite spruce, Avhite pine, hemlock, and 
balsam among evergreens; also, enormous cotton- 
Avoods, majDles, and alders among deciduous trees, 
many of AAdiich are A^aluable for 23aper-puli) making 
and cabinet- Avork. Lumber hands get from nine 
to tAvelve shillings a da}’-, and settlers Avithout 
capital often Avork part of the year in the camps. 

Vancouver is pre-eminently a mineral country. 
Gold, silver, copper, and iron are all found in 
paying quantities; but Avhat may be called the 
chief industry of the AAdiole island is coal-mining. 
Nanaimo, the second toAAUi, Avitli a pojAulation of 
seven thousand, is entirely the creation of coal, and 
all the villages Avortli mentioning OAve their exist- 
ence to it. Tavo poAverful companies liaA^e been 
engaged in this business for the last thirty years, 
and the bulk of the coal is shijDiDed to California. 
The quality is far ahead of any elseAvhere on the 
Pacific coast, and that found in the Comox district 
is pronounced equal to Welsh coal, and is used by 
the North Pacific squadron and United States gun- 
boats. The annual output of the island is nearly 
tAvo million tons. BetAveen the collieries and the 
lumbering operations, the farmers find an ample 
market for all the food-stufFs they can raise, and 
there are large iinjDortations besides. Miners usually 
AVork by the ton, and make from tAvelve to twenty 
shillings per da}’- of eiglit hours. 

There is a great fuss made by the labouring class 
here over the influx of Chinese and JajDanese, Avhich 
is supposed to cut doAvn Avages. While it must be 
OAvned that in many Avays they are an undesirable 
addition to the |)opulation, yet they seem at present 
indispensable if the country is ever to be deA^eloped. 
The. necessaries of life on the aA^erage are as cheap 
as in England, yet common labourers demand and 
get from nine to ten shillings for ten hours^ AVOrk, 
AAdiile Chinamen and Japs Avork for from four to 
six shillings. This is not a bad living AA^age in 
England; and it is little AAwder if mine-OAAmers, 
lumbermen, and farmers endeaA^ouring to clear land 
aA’-ail themselves as far as possible of the serAuces of 
the heathen. 

The aborigines are a thick-set, stolid, inoffensive 
people, living chiefiy by fishing and hunting and 
on the innumerable berries abounding in the Avoods 
from June to October. Their houses, alAA^ays on the 
seashore, are large, barn-like structures of cedar, 
each sheltering half-a-dozen families. In early days 
the ease AAuth Avhich they made a living occasionally 
led degenerate whites to folloAv their example. Of 
late years some of them, influenced by the prosperity 
of the Avhite farmers, have begun to raise crops 
on their reserA’-es, and others Avork around salmon- 


canneries and coal-AA’harves, and are beginning to 
put up small separate cabins for themselves. But, 
like most savage races, they are far more ajDt to 
copy the AAdiite man’s vices- than his virtues, and 
as a consequence they are rapidly qiassing aAvay. 

The present j)oj)ulation of the island is about 
thirty-fiA^e thousand; it could just as Avell support 
a million. Victoria, the ca^iital of the province of 
British Columbia, Avith tAventy-one thousand in- 
habitants, is the chief toAA’n, and the first port of 
call for Transiiacific steamers and those of the 
Australian line. It is a solid, English-looking 
city, Avitli some good buildings, and is generally 
considered the finest residential place in the 
Dominion of Canada. Esquimalt, three miles dis- 
tant, is the British Admiralty station for the North 
Pacific, Avith a fine harbour and dry-dock. 

The three leading religious denominations, in their 
order of strength, are the Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
and Methodists. They su]i2)ort missions among the 
Indians; though there the Koman Catholic Church, 
haAdng been first on the coast, has the strongest hold. 

Of course, the toAAms are Avell supjilied educa- 
tionally; and all through the country districts 
the GoA’-ernment maintains free schools three 
miles a2)art AA’herever there are a dozen children of 
school age. Education is heavy on the revenue; 
it sAvalloAA^s u^D an annual tax of tAvelve shillings 
levied on every adult male in the proAunce except 
clergymen and Indians. The teachers get an aA’-er- 
age salary of ten i)Ounds a month, and this occupation 
is being fast monopolised by girls, aaJio have made 
over domestic service, Avith its three pounds a month 
and comfortable board and lodging, to Chinamen and 
Japs. Teaching is naturally Avith most girls only 
a prelude to marriage; but this never diminishes 
the su|)ply, for the examination board lets them 
in faster than the clergyman lets them out. 

In conclusion, VancouA^er Island is a good country 
for young, strong, hard-Avorking men Avithout capital, 
and for capitalists of any age; but the supjfiy of 
shop-clerks and ‘ Avhite-shirt Avorkers ’ has ahvays 
exceeded the demand. 


SUNRISE AT SEA. 

Ear in the dark a furtive flicker grows, 

Widens and spreads till all the east is gray, 

And daAvn, pale-red with presage of the day. 

Loiters across the livid AA^ater-roAvs. 

The sea-line quickens. Colour comes and goes 
In cloud and foaming surge and flying spray ; 

While, through the glare that blurs the AA^aves away, 
The splendour of the sun-dawn ovei-floAvs. 

Now all the billows are ablaze. The sea 
Revels in silver glamour and in gold, 

And, tremulous with ecstasies untold, 

Heaves homage to her lord’s ascendency ; 

Captive to Fate’s immutable decree. 

But mutinous with glories manifold. 


Max Dalrtmplb. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE CLERGY. 

By Sir Richard Takgye. 


a former pa^^er in Gliamhers^s Journal 
rvol. iv. V. 90) I Have some cliarac- 


(vol. iv. p. 90) I gave some cliarac- 
teristic anecdotes of tlie Quaker of 
olden time, the disappearance of 
whom from amongst us is a distinct 
loss to the lovers of quaintness and 
picturesqneness in speech and costume. Anecdotes 
of the Quakers are always interesting; but there 
is another class of men who are only a little less 
peculiar in their costume and in some of their 
characteristics than the ancient Friends. I refer 
to the clergy of all denominations, but more 
particularly to those of the Established Church. 
Many of the latter have practically adopted the 
old Quaker dress: the broad-brimmed hat, and 
what Charles Lamb called the ‘straight-collared 
collarless coat.’ 

On one of my voyages to Australia we had a 
curious old representative of ‘ the cloth ’ on board, 
who preached to us every Sunday. His sermons 
were not remarkable for originality or profundity, 
although he did once tell us of a coal-mine which 
was twelve miles in depth! One day we had a 
discussion about the best means of inducing people 
to attend church; to our surprise, our reverend 
friend informed us that he had no difficulty in 
getting a regular attendance on his ministry. We 
failed to understand the secret oi his success, and 
he did not explain it ; but on arriving in the colony 
it became clear : he was the chajdain to a cemetery 1 
His ‘living’ was amongst the dead. 

This is how the overweening confidence of a 
young curate in a certain parish in Cornwall lost 
him all chance of securing a fair young lady as his 
bride. The lady had two suitors besides the curate, 
one of these being an officer in the army and the 
other in the navy; and both of these gentlemen 
were frequently absent on duty, sometimes for a 
considerable time together, thus giving the curate 
a great advantage in pressing his suit. But the 
reverend youth lacked judgment, and showed a 
lamentable ignorance of the workings of the toi- 
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nine mind; for on one occasion, in speaking of the 
officers to the lady, he remarked, ‘There be land- 
rats and water-rats.’ ‘And ou-rats,’ retorted the 
lady. 

A clergyman on his first visit to Cornwall 
attended a parish church, and, as the district 
was a very ]Dupulous one, was surprised at the 
smallness of the congregation. After the service 
he interviewed the clerk, and asked him how it 
was. ‘You see, sir,’ replied that functionary, ‘we 
be a God-fearing people, and most of us go to 
the Methodist chapel.’ A shocking case of dissent 
within the Church I 

It is well known there are three classes of clergy- 
men: High, Low, and Broad or Latitudinarian. 
The former was amusingly illustrated by a well- 
known second-hand bookseller in the latter days 
of old Snow Hill. This man had a shop with a 
deep doorway in the centre of its front, and when 
some important new book came out he would call 
attention to it by a quaint announcement on the 
opposite windows of the doorway recess. V hen 
Eyinns, Ancient and Modern, came out, this is how 
he called attention to the book. On one window 
he gave a representation of a Roman Catholic priest, 
under which he wrote ‘Him’s Ancient;’ and on 
the oj)posite window he exhibited another drawing 
intended to represent the High Church clergy, which 
he labelled ‘Him’s Modern.’ But they were so 
much alike that no one could tell the difference; 
it ^vas a case of ‘ you pays your money and takes 
your choice.’ 

An amusing definition of the difference between 
the High Church (Anglican) and the Roman Catholic 
communion w'as once given by a priest of the 
latter located in a well-known Cornish town. On 
a hill at one end of the towm stands the parish 
church, wdiere the ritual is supposed to be high , 
opposite, also on a hill, is situated the Roman 
Catholic chapel. A friend of mine, pointing to 
the former, and alluding to its ‘high’ ritual, asked 
the priest wdiat the difference betw’een them really 
Ecservcd.] Mai 16, 1903. 
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was. ‘The difference?’ replied the witty Eomaii 
Catholic. AVell, this is the difference: they call 
ns PcqnstSj and we call them 

But it is not always that the ‘highest’ church 
is the one on a hill- top. SometimeSj indeed, the 
reverse is the case. In a neighbouring jmrisli 
where the ritual is decidedly ornate, the sacred 
building is situated in the deepest 
A'alley, while at Bath the ‘lowest’ church is on a 
hill-top. 

Dr Dale, the eminent Nonconformist divine, once 
made a very curious slip in a speech on the Coercion 
Bill, delivered in the Birmingham Town Hall. The 
Doctor, vdio was a |Dowerful speaker, after exx^ress- 
ing in eloquent terms his regret that it should have 
fallen to the lot of a Liberal Government to intro- 
duce such a measure, x^roceeded in emx^hatic tones 
to sa}^ ‘I hate conversion^ Eor a moment there 
was a great hush amongst the vast audience, suc- 
ceeded by a rix^x^le of laughter. This somewhat 
annoyed the speaker, so, as I was sitting next 
him, I said, ‘ Coercion^ Doctor ! ’ Bat he failed to 
hear me in the excitement of the moment, and 
repeated in still more emxdiatic tones, ‘I hate 
conversionJ 

On another occasion, speaking in the same x^lace, 
John Bright, who was a x^i'eacher of righteousness 
although not a minister of religion, made a curious 
error in a Scriptural quotation. Speaking of certain 
X^oliticians, he said, ‘ Can the Ethiox^ian change his 
si)ots^ or the leopard his slcinV And then followed 
a similar scene to that which occurred when Dr 
Dale made his amusing slip. 

In Cornwall many of the mine managers, or 
captains,’ as the}^ are locally termed, are also local 
XDreachers amongst the Wesley ans. On one occasion 
Cax^tain 0., who had shortly before ‘ rex^orted ’ on a 
new mining venture in what was believed to be 
too glowing terms, undertook to x^reach in a neigh- 
bouring chax^el, choosing for his text the verse, 
‘Who hath believed our report?’ This was rather 
too much for a youth sitting in the opx)osite 
galler}^ who entertained an opinion adverse to the 
preacher’s mining rex^ort, so he x^ronix^tly replied, 
‘ Nobody.’ 

Batcliff Highway seems a somewhat unpromising 
locality in which to hold a Quakers’ meeting. At 
one of these gatherings the silence was rather -pvo- 
longed, and a sailor, quite unable to comx^rehend it, 
got up excitedly, exclaiming, ‘It’s enough to kill 

the 1’ Ux^on hearing this a minister rose, and 

said, ‘Eriend, that is just what we want to do,’ and 
proceeded to deliver an imxoressive address. Some- 
times English Quakers receive what are termed 
‘ religious visits ’ from ministers of the Society hail- 
ing from the Western States of. America. Many of 
these Eriends are very primitive in their habits, 
being quite unacquainted with the ways and con- 
veniences of town life. One of these .visitors, 
accompanied by his wife, on landing in Liverpool 
was taken to the house of a Eriend there. Soon 
after they had retired to rest the master of the 


house was alarmed by cries proceeding from his 
visitor’s room, on reaching which he found the poor 
man in a state of great excitement. ‘There’s an 
evil smell in the room,’ he comxdained, ‘and it is 
becoming worse ! ’ The host’s nose quickly told him 
what the cause of the trouble was; and, going to 
the chandelier, he turned the gas off and then 
ox)ened the windows. The old man had blovm 
the gas out ! 

A Cornish clerg 3 unan, having allowed his church 
to get into a state of disrex^air, was ordered to 
restore it. He commenced with the sounding-board 
over the x^^dx^it, on comx^letion of vdiich he took 
his gardener into the church in order to test it. 
Having x^^^^c^d the man in a remote corner, the 
parson mounted the rostrum and read the lesson for 
the da}^ ‘How does that sound, James?’ ‘Sounds 
very well, maister ; ’eered eveiy word,’ rexffied the 
gardener. ‘Now, James, you change x^laces with 
me and say something.’ Nothing loath, James 
ascended the x^T-dph-stairs, and this is what he 
said : ‘ Haven’t had any wages for a month. How 
does that sound, maister ? ’ 

Ax)ropos of sounding-boards, my friend the Eev. 
Mr E. told me he once x^ reached at Cambridge 
Hniversity, and was greatly puzzled by the peculiar 
sound of his ovm voice ; there seemed to be multi- 
tudinous voices babbling all round him, and he was 
greatly troubled. ‘ I think I must be going mad,’ 
was his thought. After the service was over he 
spoke of the matter, and it was explained to him 
that he had not stood in the x^roper x^lace under the 
sounding-board ; hence the discord. 

Here is a story that would hardly l^e believed 
were it not vouched for b}^ a high dignitary of the 
Church. Canon Knox-Little says he remembers a 
lichgate in front of a church which was being 
restored, over the door of which was x^ainted, ‘ This 
is the Gate of Heaven 1 ’ while underneath was a 
notice in large characters, ‘Go round the other 
way.’ The Canon did not say if the ‘other way’ 
led to the Dissenting Chax^el. 

Here is the latest method of taking leave of a 
valued x^astor. A Wesleyan minister in Cornwall 
was taking leave of an old lady of his congrega- 
tion on the exx)iration of his three years’ residence. 
‘Well, good-b^^e, Mrs A.’ ‘Good-bye, sir,’ said the 
old lady ; ‘ the Lord never takes a good thing away 
without sending a better in its x^ace!’ Another 
Weslej^aii minister, on arriving at a chax^el where he 
had been asked to x^Jreach, found only seven persons 
there — all women. ‘Wliere are ^mur husbands?’ 
said he. ‘ They ’re all at home, sir. ’Tis too rough 
for them to come out ! ’ 

Cornish local xneachers sometimes give their oppo- 
nents x^owerful home-thrusts. On one occasion a 
local brother was dealing with the alleged neces- 
sit}’' for an ‘educated x^i’iesthood,’ upon which the 
clergy of the Established Church were always in- 
sisting, He naturally did not recognise this neces- 
sity, and proceeded to illustrate his point b}^ a 
reference to iJie Apostles Peter and Paul. ‘Was 
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St Peter an eddicatecl man?^ lie asked. 'PTo/ 
said lie; ‘lie was a poor fisherman. But what 
happened ^vlien he preached? Why, thousands 
was converted. Then there was St Paul; now he 
was eddicated, for we are told that he sat at the 
feet of the great Gamaliel. But what happened 
when he preached? Why, a youug man in the 
, gallery went to sleep, and tumbled dovm and 
broke his neck ! ’ 

Plow is it that one hears so many stories of 
parsons of all denominations? Here is another. A 
irell-known type in the profession is the man who 
-appears to think he can make up for a lack of deep 
insight into the needs and condition of himself and 
his hearers by the use of high-sounding words and 
phrases. Some one was telling me of a preacher 
in Cornwall who was suddenly pulled up by a 
humble member of his congregation in the midst of 
■a prayer, in which in sonorous tones he had ascribed 
to the Supreme Being all the attributes and titles 
he could call to mind ; and then, after a pause, he 
•continued, ‘And what more shall we call Thee, 
Lord ? ’ ‘ Call Him Father, and ask Him to supply 

•our wants 1 ' cried a shrill voice, while all the people 
said, ‘Amen.’ 

The Bishop of London, in speaking at a meeting 
•of the Architectural Association, told the following 


story of a curate who had recently ‘married a wife.'' 
Calling upon the great lady of the village, the 
reverend gentleman introduced his spouse as ‘a 
poor thing, madam, but mine own.’ ^Wiereupon 
the lady, looking on the curate severely, replied, 
‘Your wife ought to liave introduced jmu as “a 
poorer thing, but mine owner.” ’ 

There is a parish in Cornwall called St Eval. A 
young student was up before Canon X. to undergo 
an examination prior to ordination. YHien the 
business was over, the Canon asked where the young 
man was going after ordination. ‘To Cornwall, 
sir,’ replied he. ‘Oh, indeed! I know Cornwall 
very well. "^Yliat parish are 3^11 going to?’ ‘To 
St Eval [commonl}’- pronounced San-deval], sir,’ 
replied the incipient parson. ‘ Dear me ! ’ said the 
puzzled and slightl}’’ shocked divine ; ‘ I knew that 
Cornwall was a county where there were many 
saints, but I never knew that they had canonised 
him.’ 

I will conclude with the story of the clergy- 
man who, on getting into his pulpit, disco veredi 
he had left the manuscript of his sermon at home, 
whereupon he thus addressed bis congregation : 

dear brethren, I can only give yon what 
God will send me ; but to-night I vdll come better 
prepared!’ 


BARBE OF GRARD BATOR. 

CHAPTER XXIY. — THE TRTIXG OF BARBE CARCASSONE. 


HEN began for Alain Carbonec and 
Barbe Carcassone such a time of trial 
and suffering as onl}^ a vindictive 
woman who has gained the ear of 
the law can inflict on an innocent 
man and the heart to whom he is 
dearer than all the world. 

As soon as she heard of Alain’s resuscitation, 
kladame Cadoual went straight to Plouarnec and 
demanded audience of M. Besnard de Sarras, the 
-examining magistrate. She told her storj’ with such 
•explicitness of detail and such emphasis of assertion, 
stating as fact what was at most only possibilit}", and 
backing it all up with the statements of the Paris 
detectives, that M. de Sarras had no option but to 
order the immediate arrest of Carbonec. Doubtless, 
in her own heart, jMadame Cadoual believed all her 
assertions. She had thirsted for vengeance ; she 
had raged and chafed at the disappearance of the 
man at whom all the facts j^ointed. Now when he 
was suddenl}^ delivered into her hands she did not 
waste a moment. The volcano v'ithin her blazed 
into new life, and M. de Sarras was overwhelmed 
in the molten flow. He briefly examined the 
accused, listened to the extraordinary story which 
was the onl}’’ evidence he opposed to madame’s 
sworn statements, and dul}’’ committed Alain 
to the assizes. 


Barbe was heart-broken. Gaudriol was deeply 
chagrined. Alain’s preliminar}^ examination lia^ 
of course, taken place in j^rivate, and afforded him 
no chance of doing more than tell his own story ; 
and the stor}^ he told was so surprising that the 
magistrate received it with a doubt which he hardly 
took the trouble to conceal. 

Gaudriol saw H. de Sarras, and did his best to 
get him to look into the prisoner’s side of the case. 
M. de Sarras told him plainly that the matter as it 
stood was beyond his poAvers to deal AAuth ; it must 
go before a jur}^. It Avould only be a question of 
another month’s detention; and, said the magis- 
trate Avith a shrug, after the experiences Carbonec- 
had gone through, that would be the merest 
bagatelle. 

That month betAveen Alain’s arrest and his trial 
at Plouarnec AA'as the longest and dreariest Barbe 
eA’er- spent, and there AA^as that in it, too, for the 
tiying and testing of her soul AAdiich none but she 
and One other ever kneAA'. She had thought AAdien 
she believed Alain dead that sorroAV could bite no 
deeper. She had yet to learn that death is not 
the Avorst that may threaten or befall one, and her 
heart AA^as still to be Avrung white Avith anguish for 
him and for herself. Not for one second did she 
belicA^e him guilty. But night after night she and 
Gaudriol Avent over the facts of the case ; and even 
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Gaiidriol, as sure of Alain in liis own mind as 
Barbe was lierself, could not bub acknowledge to 
himself, though never to her, that the facts against 
liiin were terribly strong, while those that made 
for him seemed i^ainfully weak. 

Barbe lived with j\Iere Pleuret. The old lady 
had insisted on it ; but every evening, when Sergeant 
Gaudriol’s duties were over, barring rare and un- 
expected calls, she went to the old maids cottage 
and sat before bis fire ; and he smoked and assured 
her that all would be vxll with Alain, witli so 
much insistence that she began at last to have her 
doubts about it. She walked the six miles to 
Plouarnec almost every day, in the hope that the 
rigidity of Alain’s seclusion would be relaxed ; 
but it was not, and she never once set e^^es on 
liini till lie was brought into court on the day of 
his trial. 

And now that befell Barbe which occasioned her 
distress of mind so great that the remembrance of 
it never left her. Tlie outward and visible sign of 
it remained all her life long in a deepening of the 
understanding in her grave, dark eyes. She passed 
into the furnace a girl, Avith all tlie vague fears 
and hopes of maidenhood before her. She came 
out of it a , woman who had looked sorrow in the 
face, and had wrestled for her life, and — saving 
grace — for the life of another dearer than herself, 
and for whom she had been willing to throw her life 
away. It was only by the mercy of God that the 
sacrifice she was ready to make was not consum- 
mated. She never forgot it. 

Gaudriol* had sought out for Alain’s defence a 
certain youug advocate, one Isoel Bernardin, whose 
acumen had greatly impressed him in other trials. 
It was not without difficulty, however, that he 
succeeded — or, at all events, was instrumental — in 
winning him to the cause, for Bernardin was a 
rising man and much run after. 

Noel Bernardin came of the old Huguenot family 
down near Saintes in the Lower Charente. His 
mother was a Scotswoman, one of the Kerrs of 
Dalkeith. His father was, of course, that General 
Bernardin who fell in the Hell Trench at Grave- 
lotte just when the fate of Prance and Prussia hung 
by a hair. After the General’s death Madame 
Bernardin spent much of her time among her 
people in Scotland, and young Noel finished the 
English side of his education at Merchiston, in 
Edinburgh, and learned there many things not 
found in books, Avhich stood him in good stead. 
Without this training — well, the bullet at Grave- 
lotte which sent him to Merchiston made for the 
salvation of Barbe Carcassone. 

These things are necessary to explain him. Prom 
his father he inherited the hot blood of the Ber- 
nardins, which had never thinned nor cooled even 
under the refining influences of Huguenot teaching 
or persecution. • Prom his mother he got a clear, 
logical head, a warm heart, and great tenacity 
of purpose. Prom Edinburgh he went to Paris, 
-and flung himself into the student life in all its 


phases, good and bad, as heartily as he had learnt 
to fling himself into the games on the Merchiston 
fields. Whatever Noel Bernardin did he did with 
all his might, and when he set his heart on a 
thing it rarely escaped him. He was at this time 
a brilliant lawyer, as good-looking as he was clever, 
and was making a great reputation at the Paris Bar. 
His thoroughness was something to wonder at, and 
his honesty was such that his fellows first predicted 
failure for him, and then marvelled greatly at his 
success. It w'as he who refused a fee of twenty-five 
thousand francs, in a somewhat scandalous case, from 
the Jew banker Eoussillon ; and he refused it be- 
cause, in the first place, he did not lilce the look of 
his would-be client ; in tbe second place, because he 
had already formed his own opinion on the matter, 
and believed Eoussillon quite capable of all that 
was imputed to him, and more, which is saying a 
good deal. And when the man was sent into re- 
tirement for a long term of years the only fault 
Bernardin found in the matter u^as that the sen- 
tence was not twice as long. 

But Paris is a trying ^^lace for hot young blood, 
a furnace whose fires scorch and devour more than 
they cleanse; and, in spite of — perhaps to some 
extent as the eftect of, or at all events in the rebound 
from — the strict training of his earlier years, Noel 
Bernardin, when he came to years of indiscretion,, 
went the pace with the rest. Plis mother died just 
before his majority, and with her went the only 
possible brake on his fast-spinning wheels. But he 
had the worldly wisdom to keep the two phases of 
his life distinctly and wide apart. In the courts 
lie was tlie clear-headed, strenuous advocate who 
never lost a case if law and logic and infinite 
striving could win it. Por the rest — well, 
perha25S the less said the better. He did as 
others did. 

Gaudriol had written to him in Paris. The old 
man’s heart was in this business. It was as tender 
a heart as one may sometimes find below a grizzled 
moustache and an official uniform. He liked Alain 
and he loved Barbe, and he was determined to see 
them through this business. He had his savings, 
for the possibilities of spending were small in 
Plenevec, and no ojDportunity had ever presented 
itself before by which he would get more enjoy- 
ment out of his money. So he got Noel Bernardin’s 
address in Paris from the clerk of the court at 
Plouarnec, and wrote to him begging him to under- 
take the defence of an innocent man on trial for 
his life. 

Bernardin, by a fortunate- chance, was holiday- 
making in the neighbourhood of Eoscoffi He 
claimed the lie de Batz as an original discovery 
of his own, and found much entertainment in its 
beauties, natural and feminine; and few possessed 
a keener eye for both than himself. Gaudriol’s 
letter followed him there, and he determined, good-, 
humouredly, to run over to Plenevec and take a 
look at the matter, and see if it was interesting 
enough to amuse him. It was only a cross-country 
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jaixnt, and that bit of tlie coast was new to liim. So 
the old Sergeant was delighted one afternoon by the 
sight of the elegant ligiire of M. Eoel Bernardin 
strolling unconcernedly along the shingle, absorb- 
ing the local colour of Plenevec. 

‘ Ah, monsieur, you do me too great honour ! ’ 
said the old man, hastening up to salute the young 
one. 

‘You are Sergeant Gaudriol?’ said Noel. 

‘ At monsieur’s service,’ with another salute. 

‘ Your letter caught me at EoscofF, so I thought I 
would just run over and have a chat Avith you. Now, 
Avhat ’s it all about ? ’ 

‘ If monsieur will do me the great honour of 
accompanying me to my house I will explain it 
fully;’ and they Avent in together. 

‘ The facts are strong against you, my friend,’ said 
Bernardin at the end of a long talk. ‘They are 
purely circumstantial, of course, and inevitably so 
•under the circumstances; but things don’t look 
bright for your man. I knoAV Avhat country juries 
are : they ahvays convict on circumstantial eAudence 
sooner than let a crime go unpunished.’ 

‘I knoAV it,’ said Gaudriol gloomily. ‘But this 
man is innocent, monsieur. I Avould stake my life 
on it.’ 

‘ If the innocents convicted by country juries on 
circumstantial evidence could all return and haunt 
the men Avho condemned them there Avould be some 
pretty lively times,’ said the barrister, tapping his 
gold pencil betAveen his teeth. 

Was it Avorth his Avhile to break into his holiday ? 
After all, it Avas only the possible life of a common 
fisherman. There Avas not mucli glory in it at best, 
and if there Avas one thing he hated, it Avas trying to 
drive light into the dark brains of country jurymen. 
It AA^as like driving nails into a fog. Then he had 
some big cases coming on AAdiich Avould take up all 
his time. No, on the Avhole, he did not think it 
AA^as AVorth his AAdiile. 

He Avas on the point of sa^dng so Avhen a tap came 
at the door, and in answer to the Sergeant’s ‘ Entree P 
Barbe Carcassone’s face glimmered in on them and 
the slim girlish figure stood outlined against the 
sunshine outside. 

‘ Come in, ma said Gaudriol, as she stood 
hesitating at the sight of the tall stranger. ‘ It is 
of your affair Ave are talking. This gentleman can 
save Alain if he Avill ’ 

‘Oh, monsieur!’ and Barbe’s great eyes rose to 
Noel’s, blazing and SAvimming Avith the tumult of 
her feelings, and her hands clasped up toAvards 
him as though he Avere the Holy Motlier herself. 

Noel Bernardin’s eyes dAvelt on her Avith great 
appreciation. There Avas something Avorth looking 
at in Plenevec after all. He looked again into 
the dark eyes and the SAveet, anxious face, and 
then he said, ^ Bie^i! I Avill undertake it, — But, 
you understand,’ to Gaudriol, ‘ it Avill not be 
easy.’ 

Barbe rah to him and Avould haA^e kissed his 
hand. ‘ You give me life, monsieur. You gh^e me 


hope. I Avas in despair. They Avill not even let 
me see him. I go each day, but they Avill not 
admit me. And he is innocent — as innocent as I 
myself ’ 

‘We must prove it, mademoiselle. I Avill come 
back to-morroAv, and you shall tell me all you 
knoAv, and shoAv me all these curious places. It 
is as strange a story as ever I heard;’ and to 
himself he added, ‘and you are the prettiest girl 
that eA'er I set eyes on.’ 

Pie Avent back to Eoscoff, and thought all the AA-ay 
of nothing but Barbe’s loA’ely, eager face and those 
great eyes of hers into AAdiich a man’s soul tumbled 
and lost itself ; and all that day Barbe thought of 
him — AAdien she Avas not thinking of Alain — and 
magnified him into a demigod Avho had only to 
speak and stretch out his hand and Alain Avould 
be free. For the bitter knoAAdedge still lay ahead 
of her that our earthly demigods are mostly made 
of clay. 

I haA^e seen Barbe Carcassone in later times, and 
even then there Avas a charm about her AA^hich is 
difficult to describe, but AAdiich haunted one like a 
dream. She had a SAveet, oval face, in AAdiich the 
tender softness of the girl Avas just moulding into 
the firm, chaste lines of the Avoman. The cheek- 
bones AA^ere perhaps just a trifle high, shoAving her 
Celtic origin ; the broAv AA'as broad and placid, the 
nose straight and Avonderfully delicate, the mouth 
just rijDe, and the curving lips just full enough to 
indicate the feeling that AA^as in her. When I saAv 
them tliey met a trifle more firmly than they j>rob- 
ably did at this time — before she had learned her 
lessons. But it Avas her eyes that held you captive, 
and never let you forget them. They AA^ere large, 
and of a very deej) blue-black at times Avith the 
intensity of her feelings, and at times a velvety 
Auolet. They Avere rather deep-set, and looking, 
into tlicm you thought of dark, shaded pools in 
Avliose depths you might surprise the glimmer of 
quiet stars. There Avas in them at all times — AAdien 
I saAv them — a trustful gloAV Avhich made for the 
rekindling of one’s faith in humanity, and a quiet 
appeal Avhich Avas infinitely pathetic and touching : 
the Avistf Illness of the girl AAdio seeks to knoAA^, Avith 
the tender depth of the Avoman AAdio has knoAvn. 
She Avas only a peasant girl; but there have been 
queens Avith infinitely less grace and feAV Avith 
greater beauty. 

Noel Bernardin had seen his share of beautiful 
Avomen. He had had his tender thoughts of them, 
and more. But Barbe set his blood on fire as no 
other Avoman eA^er had done ; and, far from attempt- 
ing to fight the flame, he fed it Avith both hands. 
He Avent back to Eoscoff that first day very full of 
thought. Perhaps he Avas pondering the points of 
the case he had undertaken. Perhaps he Avas thinkr 
ing of other things. ^Mon BieuP he Tnurmured 
more than once. And again, ‘ What a find ! ’ And 
yet again, ‘ But she is incredible !’ 

Strange indeed that so meek and quiet a thing 
should kindle so fierce a fire in so experienced a- 
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man! But it was so. Barbels fresh young beauty 
swept him like a devouring llanie; and before it 
all his higher feelings, his early training, his self- 
control, disappeared like a drop of water on a red- 
hot bar. Perhaps the strange chance that had thrust 
her thus upon him had something to do with it. 
God knows, opi^ortunity brings about as many a fail 
as inclination or intention. 

He rode over again next day, having secured a 
horse from the hotel at Boscoff, and had another 
long interview Avith Sergeant Gaudriol and Barbe ; 
but I doubt if his knowledge of the case was greatly 
increased thereby, for he Avas looking at Barbe most 
of the time and thinking of her all the rest. 

No one, however, could l^e two minutes in Barbe 
Carcassone’s company, and discuss the case of Alain 
Carbonec, Avithout seeing that all her heart Avas 
given to that fortimate unfortunate, and that every 
hoj^e of her life Avas bound up in him; and so Noel 
Bernardin saw that he must tackle the matter from 
a business j^oint of Anew. So he Hung himself heart 
and soul into Alain’s case, as Avas his Avay Avith AAdiat- 
ever he undertook ; and in this case a tAvofold cord 
dreAv him sAviftly on. Conflict Avas life to him ; a 
fight against odds, Avhen he had faith in his cause, 
a great and fierce joy ; and in this case he ^iromised 
himself a fee commensurate Avith his services — a fee 
beyond the capacity of Sergeant Gaudriol’s bank 
account to pay — a fee clu diahle, 

Daj'- after day he rode over to Plenevec, till he 
kneAv everything that Avas to be knoAAui Avhich bore 
in any Avay on the case. He learned all about 
Cadoual and Pierre and Alain and Barbe, and their 
relations one Avith another. He Avent doAvn into 
the great cavern Avith Loic Breton, and marvelled 
at Avhat he saAV there. Under Barbe’s guidance 
he inspected Cap Behel from the top and from 
the bottom, and Avormed himself after her into the 
cavern under the stone, and subjected it to the 
minutest scrutiny, but found nothing that had 
escaped the previous searchers. The fee he Avould 
demand depended on his A^dnning his case, and 
he spared no pains to that end ; and day by day, 
and hour by hour, the fire Avithin him burned more 
fiercely, till at last the flames broke out. 

It AA^as only three days to Alain’s trial. Noel 
Bernardin and Barbe Carcassone had been AueAving 
the Avay by Avhich Alain had been in the habit of 
scaling the cliff from the sea, and Bernardin had 
shuddered at the thought of anything AAuthout Avings 
going either up or doAAUi. 

‘ Sit doAvn here and listen to me,’ he said Avhen 
they had done, and his eyes burned on her face ; 
and, all aflame as he AA^as, he found it difficult to 
begin Avhen Barbe’s innocent Avells of truth rose to 
meet the fire of his OAAm. 

‘ What is it, then, monsieur? ’ she said Avith a gas^^, 
for his look startled her. 

‘ You Avant me to save Alain Carbonec?’ 

^Maisy Qiion Dieu, monsieur 1 Can you doubt it?^ 

AYell, I Avill save him if man can save him. 
But — my fee Avili be a high one.’ 


‘Anything, monsieur — everything in our pOAver, 
if you Avill only give us time to j^ay it. I Avould 
give my soul for Alain.’ 

‘ It ’s not your soul I Avant. It is you yourself — 
you.’ 

^ Comment^ monsieur! I myself? Mon Dim I 
Avliat can you mean?’ 

‘ I Avant you, Barbe, you yourself, all to 
myself.’ 

‘ But, mon Dieu, monsieur ! I belong to 
Alain.’ 

‘ It is no good belonging to a dead man.’ 

‘ But Alain is not dead.’ 

‘ He Avill be unless I save him.’ 

She stared at him AA'ild-eyed — the horror of it 
biting into her heart like an icy tooth, and her 
blood chilled as his meaning forced itself ujDon 
her. 

‘ Well ? ’ said Bernardin. ‘ What do you say ? Is 
he to live or die?’ 

Dim!^ and she rocked to and fro in her 
anguish for Alain and for herself. ‘Will no less 
satisfy you?’ 

‘Nothing less. I AA^ant you, Barbe — you. You 
have set me on fire. You Avill come to Paris Avith 
me. EA-erything you Avant shall be yours, and of 
the best that money can buy : dresses and jcAA'els, 
horses and carriages — ever^Tliing. My God!’ he 
blazed, ‘ there is no Avoman in all Paris to compare 
AAUth you.’ 

‘ I Avant only Alain — Alain,’ she AA^ailed. 

‘And I Avant only you. I Avill save Alain to get 
you. I AA-on’t save him for you.’ 

She moaned, and cast herself on the turf at his 
feet, and claAA'ed it AAUtli her trembling little broAAUi 
hands. ‘Spare us, monsieur, spare us! All our 
lives Ave Avill bless you — and AA^ork to pay off' the 
debt.’ 

He sat doAvn beside her, and put his hand gently 
on her shaking shoulder, AAdiich shook the more at 
his touch. 

‘ See, Barbe ! ’ he said. ‘ I cannot help it. You 
have possessed me body and soul I Avould go- 
through hell itself to Avin you.’ 

Her coiffe had slipped — she had bent to the 
fashion since she had come to live on shore — and 
the dark hair rippled out from its confining cap^ 
His AA^andering fingers touched it caressingly. 
His Avhole body shook, and the Avind AAdiistled 
in through his nostrils. He held his breath 
as though he held something else in AAUth it, and 
she shivered and crept along the earth UAvay from 
him. 

Perhaps some touch of the better nature that aa^cI& 
someAvhere in him rose at sight of her utter despera- 
tion. Perhaps the violence of his passion upset hisf 
brain for a moment. 

‘I Avill marry you, Barbe,’ he said hoarsely. 
‘You shall be myAAufe!’ and at the moment he 
meant it, for at the moment there Avas no thing in 
heaven or earth that he desired but the lovely 
young thing that lay there under his hand. 
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‘I shall die/ moaned Barbe. 

‘On the contrary/ he said, coming back to 
himself, ‘you shall begin to live and learn 
what life is like. ISTow, listen to me, Barbe ! 
You shall swear to me by the Holy Yirgin that 
you will s]3eak of this to no j)Grson whatever, 
and that when Alain Carbonec is free’— Barbe 
shivered and moaned again — ‘you will come 
to me at my bidding. Swear it!’ he said 
again, as she remained xn-one and silent. ^ Eh 
Men ! ’ he said at last as he got up, ‘ then, as 
sure as you live, Alain Carbonec’s head goes into 
the basket ; ’ and he turned to go. 

She heard the pressure of his foot on the turf. 
It was the foot of Death striding on Alain. Her 
white face rose and looked after him in mortal 
agony. She scrambled to her knees— to her feet — 
and ran after him— ran after him to pluck back 


Death from Alain at a price at which Alain would 
not care for life ; but to her the one thing was to 
save his life— even at the cost of her own. And 
she said to herself as she ran, ‘When Alain is free 
I will throw myself into the sea,. I will kiss him 
once when he is free, and then I will throw myself 
into the sea.’ 

‘ I will swear ! ’ she panted behind Bernardin. 

He turned and took her two hands in his and 
looked into her twisted face. ‘ By the Holy 
Mother?’ he said. 

‘ By the Holy Mother 1 ’ 

He bent and would have kissed the brown hands, 
but she snatched them from him and bent and sped 
away along the hillside, like one who had sinned 
and shunned the sight of man ; and Bernardin stood 
and watched her, and then turned and went on 
into the village. 


I 


WILD-GEESE. 


A far-heard clang, the wild-geese fly, 
Stonn-sent from Arctic moors and fells, 
Like a great arrow through the sky, 
Two diKsky lines converged in one, 
Cliasing the southward-flying sun. 



|AIlIOTJS types of wild-geese visit our 
shores annually, coming from Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, and Laxiland, 
^ only breeding in Sutherland- 
shire and the Western Hebrides. 
The most common are the pink- 
footed-goose, the gray-lag-goose (gray-legged — con- 
sidered to be the origin of our tame goose), and the 
bean-goose, so called from its fondness of feeding 
on bean and pea stubbles. Specimens of all these 
three are to be seen in the ponds at St James’s Park, 
London; and often during the winter months they 
may be seen hanging at the doors of our x)Oultry- 
sho^Ds. There is also the barnacle-goose, more of a 
sea-bird than the three former. Boece the Scottish 
historian mentions the curious old idea that this 
latter bird was supposed to originate from the rotten 
timbers of ships and old trees becoming covered 
with a sort of fungus-growth that in time takes the 
form of a bird ; they were also supposed to grow on 
a kind of tree-plant, curious old woodcuts of which 
are sometimes seen. No doubt from this source 
came the belief of the Scottish peasantry that the 
solan-goose grows by its bill on the cliffs of the 
Basa Bock, Ailsa Craig, and St Kilda. 

On the east coast of Scotland, at the present day, 


the wild-goose generally seen is the pink-footed 
variety. They mostly frequent large bays and sand- 
flats, sitting half-asleep on the sand at low-water 
or floating lazily on the sea when the tide is in. 
At daylight they rise with a weird, clanging noise, 
form into long arrow-shaped lines, and fly inland 
to feed on stubbles, grass, and young wheat. On 
some farms in East Lothian, so persistent are 
they in feeding on the young wheat tliat the 


farmers have sometimes to put a boy to scare them 
off, as a flock of a hundred or more do much 
damage by trampling, and their droppings have 
a bad effect on the crop. When the moon is 
near the full they sit all day by the sea, and fly 
up-country to feed at night,- returning seaward 
again at break of day. 

Their ‘far-heard clang’ is very welcome to the 
sportsman as he rubs up his trusty 8-bore, and 
remembers the welcome timely thnd of falliiig 
victims. Surely it must have been a shooter of 
these wild-fowl who originated the ex 2 )ression ‘a 
wild-goose-chase;’ no one knows better than he 
the many fruitless waits and stalks this cimning 
bird causes ; yet, though most wary of approach to 
the sj)ortsman, it will often let the field-labourers 
or shepherds come within easy shot. They are 
certainly most wily birds, and perhaps the only 
silly thing they do is to give warning of their 
ai)proach when flying by the loud clang of their 
hoarse voices ; and when feeding or walking up to 
fresh-water, the occasional lionlc of odd birds 
warns the gunner of their whereabouts in the dusk 
or faint moonlight. 

There are different modes of pursuing our pink- 
footed friends ; but with any gun smaller than an 
8-bore it is hardly worth while tackling the job. 
Of course, occasionally lucky chances are to be had ; 
but many a weary, cold wait with a smaller bore is 
only rewarded by the loss of two cartridges fired 
in vain at these high-flying, thick-plumaged birds. 
The best and most certain plan, if it can be arranged, 
is to get x^ermission from a farmer on whose fields 
the geese are feeding to follow them up. You can 
then either stalk them or have them driven over yon 
whilst lying in ambush ; or, when they are flighting 
by moonlight, you can go to the field they are fre- 
quenting and there await their arrival, when a suc- 
cessful shot is almost sure to be had. Last year a 
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neighbouring farmer kiiicll}" sent me word that a 
large hock were feeding on his young wheat, and 
that he had set his collie to scare them; but they 
just hew round a bit and landed again. I at once 
summoned a friend who was very keen to bag a 
wild-goose, and he by a considerable detour and 
much crawling managed to gain a ditch in the 
direction of which they were most likely to hy. 

I then started to raise them, and up they got with 
a prodigious clamour, about three hundred of them, 
and made straight for said ditch. When near it 
they swerved a bit, as if scenting danger ; but some 
twenty passed over my friend, who got two with 
his first barrel and one with his second. This with 
a 12'bore and No. 2 shot ; and well pleased he Avas, 
as, although he had accounted for A^arious head of 
big game in South Africa, these Avere his first Avild- 
geese in this country. 

Another Avay, and perhaps the one most generally 
folloAved, is to Avatch for high ting- time, either at day- 
light AA^hen they leave for the fields, or at dusk Avhen 
they return seaAvard, or AAdien they flight by moon- 
light; and in the latter case as a rule they do not 
fly so high as at daybreak. In this kind of shoot- 
ing it is necessary to find out more or less their 
line of flight, and Avhen tins is ascertained, to erect 
a loAV shelter of sea-Avare, &c., near high-Avater mark. 
Like most Avild-foAvling, this requires much per- 
severance and patience. It is no joke getting up 
and dressing by candle-light on a cold, dark-Avinter 
morning about six o’clock, to start out and stumble 
over perhaps a mile or more of rough, uneven 
ground, till you arrive at the seashore, then craAvl 
behind your rough shelter and Avait for daylight, 
cheered by occasional honks heard in the dim dis- 
tance. Then, as it gets gradually light, you hear 
the AAdiistle of duck-Avings as they pass overhead; 
and then ‘the pcAvits, plovers, and Avhaups cry 
dreary,’ folloAved presently by a great clanging noise 
au^ay by the sea, and you can see something like a 
gray cloud rising far out on the sands, and gradu- 
ally it forms up and spreads out into a long line 
of separate dots, each one seeming to try to out- 
lionk his neighbour. On they come : a most exciting 
time, as you lie grasping your gun, and Avondering 
if they Avill pass over you, and yet hardly daring 
to hope so. Alas ! they SAving Avide and pass Avell 
out of shot. Hardly have their cries ceased to be 


heard in the distance AAdien again a hoarse clamour 
by the sea Avarns you of another flight approaching, 
and these also, after raising fresh hopes and fears, 
decline to come near enough. You almost begin 
to Avish you had sta3^ed in your Avarm bed, Avhen, 
hark! another lot are on the Aviiig, and this time 
the}’' SAving Avell over you Avith outstretched necks 
and fierce cries ; then both barrels belch forth, and 
the Avelcome thuds are heard as three good birds fall 
on the frosty ground. A Avarin gloAV comes over 
yoUy and you trudge home to a hearty, Avell-earned 
breakfast. 

Perhaps, again, some storm}^ evening, Avith a 
strong head-AV'ind, they may pass sufficiently Ioav to 
aftbrd a good shot, if you are lucky enough to select 
the spot Avhere they cross as they return from feed- 
ing inland. At some bays Avhere there are small 
runlets of fresh-Avater, a good chance may be had 
Avhen the geese come to drink, Avhich they often do 
on dark nights or Avhen the moon is too small for 
flighting ; but this often entails long, fruitless Avaits, 
success only being accomplished Avhen tide, Avind, 
and moon are all favourable. Certainly, if they 
do come you are Avell repaid, as, if you lie quite 
still, and alloAV the first feAV birds to drink and 
paddle about undisturbed, the Avhole drove, being 
less Avary than usual in the uncertain light, Avill 
come iqD Avell Avithin shot, and you can ‘brOAAm’ 
them. Lately a friend of mine got five in this AA^ay 
Avitli tAVO shots ; and quite recently tAvo men got 
no less than fifteen geese in one evening, the birds 
coming up no less than three separate times to the 
Avater near Avhere the gunners lay flat out behind 
a loAV shelter of seaAveed. 

After the lessons the late Avar has taught us, Avild- 
foAAding should be encouraged b}^ landed ^proprietors, 
not hindered and attempts made to put it doAvn 
as is the case in some districts. What are a feAv 
Avild-foAAd to them, Avith their Avell-stocked game- 
coverts? You Avill find feAv better scouts than the 
man aaLo has folloAA^ed Avild-foAvling in his youth, 
and to AAdiom the sAveetest music is the harsh 
quack of the Avild-duck, the AAdiistle of the Avidgeoii 
in the distance, or ‘ye curleAA’s cry tliro’ a clud, 
and AAdiistling plover,’ as he lies crouched behind 
some rude shelter on a bitter AAdnter’s day and 
braves the cold and Avet for a chance-shot at some 
of our Avary Avild-foAvl. 


SHEPHERD AMD SHEEP. 

PART III. 


TSENMANN Avent out, but not before 
he had heard another supplicatory 
‘ Robert 1’ from the AA’hite lips inside. 
He tottered home, his thoughts all 
in a tangle, and it Avas not until 
he saAV the dumbly questioning eyes 
of his Avife upon him that he realised the full sorroAV 
of the tidings he had* brought her. . . . 


‘ Forgive me, dear,’ Avas all he could say, standing 
before her Avith boAved head and clasped hands. 

True to her habit, Rahel asked no questions ; but 
she flung her arms about his shoulders and mur- 
mured, ‘ Never mind ; God Avill help.’ - 

Yes, God Avould help, thought Eisenmann, grimly 
setting his teeth ; but meaiiAvhile he Avould not let 
the grass grOAV under his feet. A reunion had been 
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fixed for that evening at the ‘Lame Horse/ and 
Eisenmann knew that it afforded him his last and 
ultimate opportunity. Well, he would seize it 
and drain it dry to the very dregs — the metaphor 
was appropriate — of its possibilities. He would 
throw all scruples to the wind ; he would stop at 
nothing. Unless he to-night forestalled his enemy 
the vicar, all his toilsomeness, all the weary striving 
of the last three arduous months, would be in vain. 
Yes, he would fight hard to-night. If it cost the 
last coin in his pocket, if he spent the last breath 
in his body, he would force these mule-headed 
stupids to do his will. He would bribe, cajole, 
threaten ; he would ransack his imagination for 
all the dire consequences that could befall a 
recalcitrant community which sets its face against 
the thinly disguised wishes of the Government. 
He would insist that they should constitute them- 
selves into a formal meeting of the town council, 
and ratify his admission to citizenship there and 
then. He would — ay, he would prove to the Herr 
Pastor that right was not always on the side of 
might. 

The long, hot summer’s day crept wearily to its 
close. Towards evening Eisenmann said his vesper 
prayers with even more than customary devoutness, 
took a handful of gold pieces from his sadly attenu- 
ated store— he must be provided, for probably it 
would mean Moselle and champagne to-night — and 
repaired to the ‘ Lame Horse.’ There he sat down 
in his usual place, not noting the look of mingled 
malice and regret with which the proprietor received 
him, and-Avaited. It surprised him a good deal that 
he should be the first arrival; but perhaps, he 
thought, in his anxiety he had come inordinately 
early. Yet eight o’clock struck, and the half-hour 
after, and still nobody had come. By nine o’clock 
Eisenmann could no longer conceal from himself that 
his adversary had, after all, got the better of him. 
It Avas, of course, the pastor’s doing that no one 
had come — not even Hotarius ScliAvefelgeist, Avho 
had been heard more than once to declare his regret 
that he had not been born a hundred years ago, 
AAdieii the devil Av^as still alive, so that he might 
make over to him his immortal soul in exchange 
for unlimited beer. 

At a quarter-past nine Eisenmann got up and 
Avalked out of the ‘ Lame Horse,’ knOAving that he 
Avould never set foot there again. Hoav he AA\as 
convinced that his doom Avas finally sealed he felt 
unnaturally calm. After all, he AA'as an Oriental ; 
fate had conquered him. Kismet! But he AA^ould 
not go home just yet; the extra hour of blessed 
ignorance in Avhich he AA^ould leaA^e his Avife Eahel 
Avould probably be set doAvn to his credit in heaven. 
So he strolled on and on till he came to the out- 
skirts of the toAvn,' Avrapping the solitude round 
him luxuriously like a garment. At last he halted, 
for his Avay Avas barred by the little brook AA^ich, 
gently purling, cosily crooning, lapped the edge of 
the toAvn. How that he, had apparently finished 
Avith the great things of life, reflected Eisenmann, 


it Avas only due that he should give a thought 
or tAA"0 to its pettinesses, its indifferences. For 
instance, the topograjffiy of Ostrokov. He looked 
back. It AA^as really beautifully situated, this cruel, 
inhospitable place Avhich had refused him sanctuary. 
There it lay beloAV him, bathed in the generous 
light of the half -moon, cradled primly, self- 
sufficiently, in a sloping holloAv Avith an almost 
grotesque tilt toAvards its loAver end. At the back 
of it started up the high hill- tops, fringed thickly 
Avith gnarled giants of oak having branches that 
seemed to brush the skies, and roots that seemed 
to strike doAAm into the dej^ths of the centuries. On 
the other side of the brook rose a Avail of rock sheer 
and steep, as though it Avas there that creation had 
been bidden to halt ; and betAveen the toAvn and that 
end-of-the-AVorld AA^all, the tAVO bound together by 
a bridge strongly riveted and solid of masonry — yes, 
betAveen the tAVo — floAved the little brook, noAv coy, 
noAV petulant, tripping, running, bounding AAUth 
long, lusty leaps, a thing of never-ending self- 
delight, until a mile or so farther doAvn it flung 
itself joyously upon the broad bosom of Mother 
Warthe, the full, strong river of which it AA’as a 
toy tributary. 

Eisenmann took out his handkerchief and dried 
his forehead. Hoav heavily leaden Avas . the still- 
ness ! Only from above came a grating smsh, siws/i, 
a dull, monotonous sound, Avhere a saAvmill AA^as 
busily AA^orking on in a sullen, automaton fashion; 
but aboA^e the grating sioisli Eisenmann seemed to 
hear another sound, a piteous cry of AA'hite, hard- 
draAAui lips, the Avail of an agonised soul begging 
relief for its poor tortured body. ‘ If only the rain 
AAwld come it might save mel’ The plaintwe 
A’’oice seemed close at his ear; he seemed to see 
the frail frame Avrithing on its bed of sickness, 
the holloAV chest lieaving, gasping desperately for a 
Avliiff of the life-giving air. If only the rain Avould 
coine ! Eisenmann’s eyes struggled hard against the 
croAvding tears. Poor agonised soul ; poor tortured 
body! And then, in the hearing of the frivolous 
little brook, Avhich seemed to gurgle back at him its 
mockery, he began to recite from memory, as far as 
he could remember them, the prayers for rain that 
go up in the synagogue on the Seventh Day of 
Tabernacles, concluding Avith the jubilatory outcry: 

‘ He causes the great Avind to bloAV and the rain to 
rush in torrents.’ So Eisenmann prayed for the 
Frau Pastorin, the stricken Avife of his adversary, 
forgetting that prayers haA^e AAfings, and that, as 
Avith all Avinged things, the mode and bearings of 
their flight are but rarely regulated by human un- 
derstanding and human desire. 

So three more days passed, bringing doAAm the 
remainder of Eisenmann’s stay to its narroAvest 
margin. He might almost haA'e considered it a 
source of consolation that the depression AAdiich 
preA’^ailed in his household rested in fullest measure 
upon the AAdiole toAA^n. Life and inoA’^ement in the 
place had. come to a standstill. Man and beast and 
.nature groaned beneath the burden of .the phene- 
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menal Ixeafc, wliich, instead of abating, had increased 
from hour to hour, and the wonder was that it had 
not long ago touched suflbcation-2)omt. The Eisen- 
manns, in a way, were better off than the rest, 
because they were coin2:)elled to occujxy themselves, 
and so distract their attention from the jxbysical 
discomforts of the hour by making ^^re^Darations 
for their imi^ending de^^arture. The Eabbiner had 
already written to Hamburg to arrange for lodgings 
there in order to be as near as possible to the place 
of embarkation if they were eventually forced to 
2)ut into effect their last resource— the crossing of 
the seas to more hos2:>itable shores. 

At last everything was 2^^^^^^ ready for 
transport. It ^vas Eriday night, and their de23arture 
had been fixed for the following evening, at the 
termination of the Sabbath. Eor the last time but 
one Eisenmann had conducted the service in the 
synagogue. The humble, un23retentious House of 
God had grown very dear to him, and he knew that 
his heart would feel heaviest at the moment when 
he would bid it farewell on the morrow. And now 
the Eabbiner and his wife — the children were in 
bed — were sitting over their sim23le sup23er, the 
table spick and S23ruce in all its Sabbath finery; 
for, come what might, the Sabbath must not be dis- 
honoured. To Eahel, indeed, the room had never 
looked so bewilderingly res2)lendeiit, because the 
two stearine tapers, bent and drit^piug though they 
were in the all-c0nc2uering heat, had blazedhut into a 
hmidred-crown candelabrum — so at least the crystal- 
line mist through which she gazed at them made it 
ap23ear to her. The curtains had been decorously 
drawn, and therefore neither she nor Eisenmann 
had seen the strange light which earlier in the 
evening had filled the spaces without. The sun had 
gone down in a fierce, rebellious s23lendour, and now, 
a full hour after its setting, a weird, co23pery glare 
streamed down in a broad, straight sheet u23on the 
horizon. Ear, far off a tiny st^eck, no bigger than a 
child’s hand, had a2323eared against the sky. Eor 
a quarter of an hour it remained stationary and 
unchanged ; and then, in a moment, it had suddenly 
bulged out into a thick, voluminous cloud, from 
which, after another and much briefer interval, 
there rolled out another and 3^0 1 bulkier cloud ; and 
from there onward the blue-black masses of dark- 
ness billowed along the heavens, as though to shut 
off from the watchful e3"es of God what now was 
about to ensue on earth. 

So it was that neither Eisenmann nor Eahel had 
witnessed anything of the splendidly terrible trans- 
formation on high ; and therefore neither of them, 
taken suddenl}^ and unawares, could re2)ress a cry 
of terror as a dazzling javelin of flame shot 2)ast the 
window, followed instantly by a deafening crash 
that seemed to set the world rocking. Before they^ 
could recover breath, another javelin hurtled by 
and a second roar ravenously swallowed up the 
echoes of the first. After that came flash and crash, 
flash and crash, one upon the other in ruthless, 
rhythmical sequence. With a drawn, shamefaced 


smile at Eahel, Eisenmann rose, and reaching dovm 
from the bookshelf his copy of the Pentateuch, 
laid it 1123011 the table, and with an unstead}’- hand 
sprinkled upon the open page a handful of salt. 
Eahel threw him a grateful look, knowing well that 
it was mainly in consideration for her that her 
husband observed the ancient custom of their race 
to conjure off and make innocuous the peril of the 
lightning. Eagerly Eisenmann listened: would it 
never come ? Ah, yes ! there it was, the sharp, brittle 
crackling of the rain — the blessed rain that was 
trickling balm into the heart of the writhing woman 
in the vicarage ; and Eahel, looking at her husband, 
could not understand the sudden air of trium23h that 
had s23read over his face. Wh}’" should he not feel 
proud ? This was his achievement. The rain had 
come. Had he not 23ra}"ed for it ? 

But the rain, having been so long in coming, 
evidently did not think it right to be satisfied with 
a short visit. An hour later the brittle crackling 
that had been as the voice of newl}^-lit fuel had 
grown to the angry howl of a gigantic furnace. 
Husband and wife sat clas23ing each other’s hands, 
the one seeking to reassure the other b}’- this the 
most expressive language of love. The Eabbiner at 
last broke the silence. 

‘We should not com23lain, dear,’ he said, with 
a bitter smile ; ‘ we are at least going off with 
much (fclat. Wh}^, we are making history in 
Ostrokov. This will be spoken of as “the great 
thunderstorm on the night before we drove the 
Eabbiner awa}^” ’ 

Eahel opened her lips to make reply; but she 
shut them again with a sna23, as it were, and the 
gri23 of her hand on her husband’s became frantic. 
He, too, sitting up in tense alertness, showed the 
sudden alarm that had come u23on them. There 
had been no thimdercla23, and yet both had felt 
the ponderous boom which this time had really 
set the world rocking. 

‘ I — I thought the house shook,’ stammered 
Eisenmann. 

Eahel nodded corroboration, unable to utter a 
sound. The Eabbiner sprang up, and disengaging 
his hand, hurried to the windov^, and tore back 
the curtain. Before him was a sight that made his 
heart give one great bound and then suddenly stand 
still. The roadway had disa2323eared entirely, and 
the pavement itself was barely visible beneath the 
three inches of water that covered it; and along 
the swirling waterway between the two rows of 
houses whirled a confused mass of logs both great 
and small, half -grown trees, qheces of furniture, 
kitchen utensils, hedges, and thatch-work — a fearful 
conglomeration. It was one of the largest logs 
that, like a battering-ram, had im23inged against the 
house and set it shaking from basement to gable. 
In the distance lanterns and blazing pitch-torches 
were seen to hurr}^, and the indistinct hum . of 
terrified crowds spoke of some dire catastro23he. 

‘I cannot stay here. I must go out, Eahel,’ said 
Eisenmann, 23ale to the lips. 
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With a scream of terror slie flung lierself upon 
liiin, clinging to him desperately; then, as though 
on second thoughts, she pushed him from her, and 
■with both hands to her face went within where 
her two children slept, in token that he might 
do as he thought fit. Eisenmann gave another 
glance through the window, and saw that no im- 
mediate danger threatened his loved ones; then 
he hurried out to see what peril was impending 
for these strangers. 

Carefully wading and evading the swift-darting 
objects bearing down in his path, he made his way 
towards the n^Dper part of the town, where the panic 
and commotion seemed to have gathered to a head. 
Soon he passed out into one of the main streets, 
where he came upon an excited crowd of men all 
thronging in the same direction. The one frantic 
cry among them was, ‘ The brook I the brook ! ' 
Eisenmann pushed past them, quickly outdistancing 
them, so as to learn for himself the meaning of that 
cry. A quarter of an hour later he had climbed the 
slope near to the spot where he had stood three 
nights ago. God, how different the scene Avas! 
Kow, too, he saw at a glance the fatal bearing the 
brook had on the destiny of the town. The lower 
end of it was running sparsely, Avith scarcely more 
than an inch or so of Avater to its bed ; but in the 
upper part, the part aboA^e the bridge, it had become 
a mighty torrent rushing headlong from the oak- 
bearded hill-tops, dashing down madly as far as the 
bridge, and, finding no thoroughfare there, over- 
fiowed in a broad cataract upon its left bank — the 
right was guarded by the steep rock-wall— down into 
the hollow in Avhich the town nestled, for the- space 
underneath the bridge had become dammed up. A 
large stack of logs piled by the side of the sawmill 
above had been snatched up in the embrace of the 
fiood, carried down to the bridge, and there, in the 
Avild pell-mell to find a passage, had become jammed 
betAveen the uprights. Eotten tAvigs and large tufts 
of moss torn away from the hill-side had filled uj) 
the interspaces. 

Eisenmann had taken his stand on the lower 
reach of the brook, Avhere the foothold Avas com- 
paratively safe and dry. Around him surged a 
number of men, the bolder spirits of the place, who 
had hurried to the scene of disaster and seemed to 
have lost their Avits on the Avay. There they stood 
gazing at each other blankly, helplessly. It needed 
no explanation from them to tell Eisenmann Avhat 
it Avas they apj)rehended. Down at the lower end 
of the town stood their hay-stacks, their hen-coops, 
their barns crammed Avitli the summer’s garden- 
produce, all at the mercy of the encroaching Avaters ; 
and unless the torrent Avere giA'en free fioAV beneath 
the bridge into the Warthe beloAV, gone AA-as the 
year’s prosperity, not counting the danger to life 
and limb that threatened in addition. At the back 
of the croAvd Herr Hotarius SchAvefelgeist, sheltered 
under a huge umbrella, Avas running up and doAvn 
excitedl}'" asking the local fire-brigade of tAvo and the 
constabulary of one Avhat on earth, or rather on Avater, 


as Avas more appropriate under the circumstances, 
. they drew their munificent salaries for if they could 
not rise to an emergency like this. Eisenmann felt 
himself jostled on one side, and a voice — the pastor’s 
A'oice — Avas saying to him ; 

‘Here, my man; hold ray coat. I must go and 
see Avhat can be done.’ 

‘I shall come Avith you, Herr Pastor,’ replied 
Eisenmann on the instant, passing on the other’s 
coat to a bystander and taking off his OAvn. 

He had spoken the Avords before he himself Avas 
aAvare of it. He had uttered them Avith no nioth-e, 
with no premeditation, Avith no bravado, Avith no 
glimmer of self-interest or possible adA-antage. He 
had 2 nade his offer because a long-smothered instinct 
seemed suddenly to have become aliA^e in him. Ah, 
yes, that Avas it ! He Avas no noAUce at this Avater- 
AAmrk. He had been trained in it as a lad Avhen 
he had helped his father to build the rafts on the 
banks of the Vistula. Haft-making Avas to haA^e 
been his OAvn vocation in life, and he had never 
intended anything else until one fine morning he 
had seen his father droAvn before his eyes as he Avas 
punting huuself to the other side of the stream on 
a single log. That had disgusted him someAvhat 
Avith the raft business, and he had taken to becom- 
ing a scholar as an alternative. Noav, strangely 
enough, his old craftsmanship Avas to stand him in 
good stead. It Avas he Avho first set foot on the 
tightly- rammed timber, and the pastor followed 
Avithout a Avord. 

‘ We must have ropes and poles,’ said Eisenmann. 

‘ Hopes 1 — ! ’ shouted the j)astor, and in a 
trice the implements of rescue Avere ready to hand. 
And then began the Avork. It Avas simple AA^ork, its 
simplicity only equalled by its peril. It Avould 
haA^e been im2)0ssible had not the doA\mpour ceased, 
and the thunderclouds roUed aAvay, and the clear, 
lambent moon jDlayed f uU upon the sphere of action. 
So the tAVO men, each suiting loyally the other’s 
convenience, Avorked on in grim, deadly earnest. 
About the neck of each log Avas slung a noose, the 
other end of the rope throAAm to the men ready to 
catch it on the bank, and then each huge piece of 
timber Avas pulled high and dry, singly and Avith 
care, for the hap-hazard scaffolding AAdiereon the 
pastor and Eisenmann stood gave but precarious 
foothold, groAving more and more precarious Avith 
the remoA*al of each constituent. On the bridge 
aboA’e stood the men Avith poles, ready to thrust off 
any random log, and there Avere many of them 
dashing in to take the ]pl^ce of their extricated 
felloAA^s. Steadily, successfully, as though by the 
immediate blessing of God, j)roceeded the Avork. 
The finger-nails of the pastor and Eisenmann Avere 
torn and bleeding, and their arms and legs, scraped 
bare of skin, shoAved inch-long patches of the raAv 
flesh ; but not a Avord, saA^e an occasional necessary 
question or exhortation, had passed betAveen them 
all these hours, not until almost the very end, aaEbii 
the scaffolding had sunk to a third of its height, 
and the Avater Avas beginning to find vent across the 
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diminished harrier. The pastor was down on his 
hands and kneeSj wrestling with a more than usually 
unmanagealjle plank, when there was a shout from 
the men on the bridge, and he felt himself sud- 
denly jerked hack hy the Rahhiner’s iron grip. 
Engzelius looked to see the reason for the shout and 
the jerk ; and there, where his head had been an 
instant ago, a huge oaken log was being desperately 
stemmed by the poles, which it had eluded until 
almost too late. 

‘I told you you were a foolj^ said the i^astor 
gruffly. ‘You should have let that log batter my 
brains out, and then there would have been no one 
to oppose your becoming a burgess.’ 

‘I knew that, Herr Pastor,’ replied Eiseninann 
quietly ; ‘ but unfortunately for me I am only a fool 
and not a knave.’ 

An hour later their task was accomplished. The 
water was rushing freely and yet more freely be- 
neath the bridge into the waiting river below. 

‘ I think we may leave the brook to finish its own 
work now,’ said the pastor, stepping on to the bank. 

‘ J ust as you please, Herr Pastor,’ replied Eisen- 
mann, following him. 

For a few moments the Rabbiner paused irre- 
solutely, not knowing what to do. If he stopped 
it might appear that he was waiting to beg their 
thanks. It would be a good while before they 
would be finished with their pastor. He had saved 
their ha}^, their hen-coops, their cabbages; he had 
protected them from want and starvation. Pie 
was a hero. What had he — the stranger — done? 
Nothing. Only just risked his life. Heavens! 
was it not sufficient reward for a Jew to know that 
by risking his life he had saved a barnful of good 
Christian cabbages? And so he turned off towards 
home just as the pastor was being lifted up by the 
huzzaing multitude to be carried shoulder-high back 
to the vicarage. But the Rabbiner, for all that, did 
not go entirely unrewarded. As he raised his face to 
heaven to give thanks for his own deliverance from 
death, it was his eyes that first caught the glory of 
the dawning morn as it came to scatter the last 
lingering shadows of that ghastly night. , 

There was no service in the synagogue that 
morning, for people were far too busy sleeping off 
the bodily fatigue and anxiety of the past hours to 
have any time to attend to their spiritual repose. 
Eisenmann waited till eleven o’clock, but not even 
the necessary prayer-quorum of ten assembled. Well, 
he Avould, instead, make the afternoon service — 
which probably would be more numerously attended 
— the occasion of his final leave-taking from the 
congregation. So he walked back home, feeling 
the need of a further rest, especially to prepare 
himself for the weariness of the night’s journey 
that awaited him. For the first time he seemed 
to become aware that his walk took him j^ast the 
pastor’s house. Involuntarily he paused outside it. 
Perhaps it would be only common politeness to look 


in and ask how lie felt after the exertions of the 
night. Politeness cost nothing. After another little 
struggle he briskl}" entered the open corridor and 
knocked at the door of the sitting-room. A strange 
silence seemed hanging over the house. 

‘ Come in,’ called the pastor. 

At sight of Eisenmann he got up laboriously 
from the arm-chair in which he had huddled up. 
Great black rings were under his eyes. He looked 
wizened and old. He held out no hand. 

‘ You deserve to be brought uji before a magistrate 
and sentenced to detention,’ he said harshly. ‘ Sup- 
pose something had happened to you in the night, 
we should have had your wife and children on the 
rates. What business was it of yours ? ’ 

‘I knew nothing would happen,’ said the Rab- 
biner, meeting tlie other’s gaze steadily. 

‘You knew?’ and Engzelius wrinkled his brows. 
‘ Then you are wrong, sir. Something has happened. 
If you will go to the burgomaster he will hand you 
your certificate of burgess. I made them stop at 
the market-place and go into the town-hall and 
settle your business there.’ 

Eisenmann gasped and grew pale. ‘This is a 
cruel jest, Herr Pastor,’ he stammered. 

‘And, therefore, it is not a jest. Look! here is 
my a2)plication for Muehlendorf.’ 

‘ Muehlendorf ? ’ echoed Eisenmann, bewildered. 

‘Yes, certainly. Why not? I am applying for 
the post there. Did I not pledge you my word that 
you would not be Rabbiner here so long as I was 
pastor? I presume you do not expect me to j)erjure 
myself ? ’ 

‘But Muehlendorf — a tiny curacy of scarcely 
more than two hundred souls — what will you do? 
The Frau Pastorin is ailing ; she requires good 
medical advice and expensive nourishment. I 
dare not accept your generosity, Herr Pastor.’ 

‘ The Frau Pastorin needs no exj^ensive nourish- 
ment. The Frau Pastorin is cured. Come, I will 
show you how well she sleeps.’ 

He took Eisenmann by the hand and led him 
into the bedchamber. The blind was down, and 
the Frau Pastorin really seemed to be enjoying a 
most refreshing slumber. 

‘ I knew the rain would do her good — would cure 
her perhaps,’ Eisenmann whispered joyously. 

‘ Yes, it has done her a great deal of good. She 
is dead. The shock of the thunderstorm killed her. 
I found her like this when I came back.’ 

Silently they walked out of the death-chamber 
into the glorious sunshine. On the threshold out- 
side they paused. The pastor took the other’s 
hand. 

‘You are a wonderful people, and you have a 
wonderful Providence watching over you,’ he said. 
Then after a slight pause he added Avistfully: 

‘ Muehlendorf is not veiy far — if you have time, 
Herr Rabbiner — I may be lonely.’ 

THE END. 
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THREE MONTHS IN A 

By AN 

0 cares to hear about the joyless 
and monotonous life of the parish 
pauper, tliat social outcast, whom 
every one scornfully commiserates, 
while secretly anathematising him 
as the most superfluous of mortals, 
and relegating liim to the tender mercies of 
Guardians and Masters ? A fairly interesting trio, 
nevertheless, the Guardian, the Master, and the 
Pauper — the first living in dread of tlie over- 
burdened ratepayer, the second steering his 
difficult course between the Scylla of the first 
and the Charybdis of the other, and the last 
a problem knotty enough for the wisdom of a 
Socrates and the tact of a Richelieu, Why do not 
some of our realistic portrayers of the wearisome 
ways of the fashionable defaulter, tlie criminal, 
and the ornamental stalkers of our drawing-rooms 
turn their X-rays upon the London pauper and 
his surroundings, and show what manner of man 
he is? But they don’t; for even George Gissing 
has fought shy of him ; and pauperdom remains 
a terra incognita to almost all but those who 
have the ungrateful task of attending to its needs 
or of disciplining its more refractory denizens. 

‘Needs must when the devil drives;’ and I 
made my first bow to the Guardians of the Poor of 
Lambeth when tlie city was sweltering under the 
rays of a sun that would have done credit to a 
New York Pourth of July. Would you know the 
process of matriculation for the workhouse, kind 
reader? It is as exacting in its way as that for 
the army or the Civil Service, and red-tape rigidly 
binds together all the links of it. Before taking 
the first step 3mu inquire of yourself whether you 
have resided in the parish for a period of three 
years ; and, failing that requisite for a permanent 
settlement, whether you have slept within its pre- 
cincts on the night preceding your application for 
admission. Having cleared your mind on this 
point, you betake yourself to one of the relieving 
officers of the district— a policeman will direct you ; 
and the former gentleman, after many questions, 
presents jmu gratis with a card of admission, whicli 
is to be your passport at the door of ‘ The House.’ 

Arrived there, you are searched by the receiving | 
officer to see that you have neither money, tobacco, 
nor a knife concealed about your person — the 
money, if you have any, being subject to con- 
fiscation for your maintenance, and all other small 
luxuries or conveniences being stowed away against 
tlie day of your liberation. The most scrupulous 
cleanliness being one of the features of the work- 
liouse, you are then led down into the basement of 
the edifice to have a hot bath administered under 
the direct supervision of the receiving officer, who 
makes a note of any marks or scars or varicose 
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veins you may have about your body. Next comes 
the ordeal of fitting on your workhouse uniform, 
a clumsy suit of corduroy or moleskin which has 
been washed out into a ghostly white from its 
original brown colour. And such ‘ circumferential’ 
inexpressibles as you now handle for the first 
time, with their flapdoodle appanages and clumps 
of buttons meeting no holes to suit your girth, 
must have been designed by some cynical knight 
of the bodkin from a portrait of the late lamented 
Claimant in his palmier days. That night 3'ou are 
led and bedded in the probation ward, and next 
morning at nine o’clock, clad in your white and 
uncomfortable arra3', 3^11 go through 3mur paces 
before the Master and the doctor, after which 
you ma3^ be regarded as on the effective strength 
of the establishment, and a subject for the ex- 
perimentation of the labour-master or task-master, 
as he is indifferently called. 

But yon are not quite out of the wood yet, for 
in a day or two you are visited b3^ the pass- 
master (the3^ are all ‘masters’), a suave and in- 
sinuating official, who deftl3^ worms out of you 
eveiy secret of your life, with a view to ridding 
the parish of you, if possible ; and on the next 
‘ full Board day ’ you are put up in a special suit of 
blue and wide-awake felt hat and marched to the 
other and much larger house, to answer for your- 
self before the male and female Guardians there 
assembled to cross-examine 3mu at their discretion. 
If 3mu are caught fibbing or even equivocating, 
woe betide you ; if you give your answers in 
a straightforward manner you are admitted an 
alumnus of the institution, pernianentl3’' if you 
belong to the i^^irish, but onl3^ provisionally if 
3mu do not. 

London workhouses are under the jurisdiction 

! of the Local Government Board, and that body 
has seen fit in its wisdom to draw the line which 
separates young men from old men at one’s 
sixtieth birthda3L I shall treat chiefly of the 
young men, guorum ytars fu% and 01113^ inci- 
dentally of the far more numerous as well as 
more privileged bluecoats, man3" of whom, owing, 
to their being pensioners paying for their keep 
(ninepence per da3^), or to liaving formerly been 
ratepayers in a small way, have come to consider 
themselves, as it were, the mandarins of pauper- 
dom. There were about thirty ‘young men’ in 
the Princes Road Workhouse when I entered it, the 
number swelling to over fifty with the approach 
of cold weather,; and we made a motley crew of 
so-called ‘able-bodied men,’ of ages ranging from^ 
twenty to fifty-eight. The simple fact is, that an 
equal number of the old men, taken at random 
from the one hundred and twenty in the house> 
would better deserve the epithet. 
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Almost lialf of us Smuug men^ were cripples or 
imbeciles, and among the remainder ex-soldiers, 
time-expired or invalided, figured prominently. 
Tliese, with a broken-down policeman or two, two 
or three decaj^ed artisans, one or two ^clerks,’ and 
several really able-bodied young married men, made 
up our number. The latter — such is the surpris- 
ing character of workhouse legislation — are being 
detained in the prime of their days in the Princes 
Road Workhouse, while their wives and children 
are being respective^ supported and educated at 
the larger house and at the workhouse-school at 
Norwood, Surre}^ Wliy are these young men so 
detained, and the parish burdened with their main- 
tenance? The answer is, to prevent the risk of 
their 'skipping’ to evade their responsibilities as 
husbands and fathers. Young men who were free 
from such encumbi’ances, and wlio were passed b}’’ 
the doctor as fit, were driven off to a ‘test-house’ 
at Netting Hill, only, however, in many cases to be 
bundled back again b}^ the more exacting medical 
officer of that place, who requires a man to be 
sound in mind as well as in wind and limb before 
accepting him for the task of breaking nine hun- 
dredweight of stone per day. Neither Guardians 
nor Master can turn a man into the street after he 
has been once admitted. The most they can do is 
to make his life so i;nendurable that he is driven 
to take his own discharge, or transfer him to his 
own parish if he is an interloper, or keep bang- 
inghim at the door of the Netting Hill recreation- 
house until he gets sick of his life and disappears. 

A few new-comers get frightened at the start by 
the roughness of their welcome — which, to some 
of them at least, must be suggestive of that which 
awaits the suicide on the confines of the other 
world — and, vowing loudly they would rather die 
in the street than endure such treatment longer, 
give the usual twenty-four hours’ notice of discharge, 
and then vanish for ever from the scene. Those of 
tougher fibre soon get broken in to the routine of 
the place, and presently begin to take their dis- 
charge at regular intervals, either for the purpose of 
looking for work outside or ostensibly so, while 
really giving themselves a much-yeamed-for outing 
among their former haunts and comrades. 

Nowhere is the soothing weed, tobacco, more 
highly prized than in the workhouse, and most 
ingenious are the devices resorted to in order to 
procure it. An allowance of one half-ounce — in 
some special cases of an ounce — per week is made 
to the old men, and they can smoke at will ; but 
the use of it is prohibited to the young men (all 
those under sixty years) under the penalty of 
twenty-four hours’ bread-and- water diet. But most 
of them manage to smoke their pipes surrep- 
titiously nevertheless. Tobacco is the ciirrent 
coin of the workhouse, the standard of value for 
every little service rendered or received. 

There is no stone -breaking done in the Princes 
Road Workhouse, as in most other places of the 
kind, the only task-works being grinding nine 


pecks of corn on a mill per day and picking 
four pounds of oakum. Not all of the men ad- 
judged to the latter task can finish it, and so f ar- 
cs my observation went, very few indeed were 
able to empty their mills before bedtime. I had 
one day on a mill myself ; and with my' utmost 
efforts at the cruelly-monotonous work, I suc- 
ceeded in turning out onh" five pecks. It is an 
exercise that can be confidently recommended as 
a cure for obesity, only that is not a common 
complaint among the inniales of a workhouse. 
Like every other contrivance of the sort, devised 
to measure up to a man’s full strength, there is a 
knack in it which, if tlie operator is lucky enough 
to hit upon it, will enable him to come off success- 
fully ; but even then it is work which, as the 
men pithily express it, ‘wants doin’.’ The secret 
of oakum-picking is, I believe, much more easily 
compassed, it being not so much a matter of sheer 
strength and endurance as of patience and ingenuity. 
The task-master — the officer who has the power of 
making your life miserable or tolerable in the work- 
house — can see at a glance whether a man is trying 
to do his level best on the corn-mill ; and if he finds 
him really unable to finish the allotted task, he puts 
him next day on something else more within his 
strength — that is, if the mill, on 'its part, fails in 
its chief function, which is to drive its able-bodied 
manipulator out at the gate. 

All the other work is of a general kind — saw- 
ing and chopping wood, scrubbing floors, cleaning 
stairs, passages, and windows, and painting, all of 
which are carried on under the supervi.sion of the 
lynx-eyed labour-master, who has to cater in work 
not only for the young men, but for the old as 
well. liis position is not an enviable one, for if 
he does his duty unflinchingly it is next to 
impossible that he shall not have cordial haters 
among the more mulish and insubordinate inmates, 
who look upon liim as their natural enemy and 
oppressor. On the morning after m}^ admission I 
was sitting disconsolately on the end of my iron 
bedstead in the receiving ward, when a tall young 
man with falcon face spied me as he passed 
through the room, and roared out, ‘Come, get on 
with some work, will you ! You didn’t come here 
to sleep. Get him a broom, Bill’ — this to an old 
inmate — ‘and let him sweep down these passages.’ 
After finishing that light job I was on my knees for 
a while wet-scrubbing a floor, and was then called 
awa}^ abruptly when half-done, and set to scrape 
off paint from doors and windows outside, with 
the meridian sun playing with such effect upon my 
neck that I could hardly turn my swimming head 
when I finally laid down my worn-out pumice- 
stone at the welcome sound of the cease-work bell. 

The workhouse-day is portioned off as follows 
by the clanging of that inexorable bell : The in- 
mates rise at half-past five in summer and half-past 
six in winter ; breakfast is served in the general 
dining-hall half-an-hour later ; after this, work 
lasting, with intervals, till five-and-twenty minutes 
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1 past five, according to the kind of labour. On 

I Saturda}^ work ceases at four o’clock, to give the 

I young men an opportunity for bath and change 

! of clothing before tea-time. Old men leave off 

work an hour earlier, and begin an hour later, 
on all days ; and they have better food, with tea 
three times a day. Tea is served at six o’clock, 
and afterwards the men have the short evening to 
themselves till eight, which is bed-time for every 
one all the year round. The old men have two 
; Ifl-rge, comfortable rooms to themselves — one for 

I recreation and the other for reading — on the ground 

I ' floor of the main building ; the young men are 
; relegated to a draughty, doorless attic, of narrow 

dimensions, over the mill cells at the rear, which, 
i strange to say, is heated by steam-pipes when all 

I the men except two or three oakum-pickers are 

away at work, and allowed to become cold and 
! cheerless by the time they return to it at five 

I o’clock. The reason is, that the engineer and 

I stoker, who live outside, turn off the heat before 

i four o’clock, as they are making ready to leave 

i for the night. 

I One small table and five deal forms constitute 

the furniture of this ^ young men’s day-room,’ as 
it is called ; the walls being decorated by one or 
two framed texts and, of all things in the world, 
an obsolete map of Turkey. The young men have 
two papers brought up to them daily, two or three 
days behind date, for they have to pass thi’ough 
many hands before reaching those of the ‘able- 
bodied.’ A lot of miscellaneous papers of all 
sorts and dates are also sometimes thrown on 
the table, outside donations presumably. They 
can get a work of fiction out of a well-stocked 
little library every Saturday, which, if they are 
not addicted to draughts or dominoes, they can 
read of an evening to the certain detriment of 
their eyesight, for the gaslight is hung so high 
that, while it brilliantly illuminates the sloping 
wooden ceiling and skylight overhead, it leaves 
the space below in almost twilight darkness. 

The dietary scale for the young, men is as 
follows : On three days of the week there is a 
meat dinner of five ounces of boiled beef, with 
a thin, white gravy, potatoes, and four ounces of 
bread. On Monday dinner consists of a pint of 
pea-soup and six ounces of bread ; on Wednesday 
and Saturday, six ounces of bread, with a piece 
of cheese and an onion, and a pint of an un- 
heard-of species of soup made of oatmeal and a 
few vegetables. In both kinds of soup there are 
always placed a few small cubes of left-over meat 
of the toughness of gutta-percha, and absolutely 
tasteless, which I make bold to hold responsible 
for the prevalence of nightmare in the young 
men’s dormitory on the nights following the 
soup-dinners. On Friday perhaps the best dinner 
of all is served, a round of suet-pudding, which, 
in my own case at least, eased the (]^ualms of an 
ever-besetting hunger better than ever did the 
meat (beef, never mutton), which was almost 


always tough and cartilaginous, and devoid of all 
natural flavour. 

Breakfast consists of six ounces of bread, with 
a pat of butter and a liberal pint of tea, except on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, when a basin of good 
oatmeal gruel takes the place of the tea, to the 
disgust of many who will not touch the ‘skilly,’ 
as they contemptuously call it. Supper or tea 
consists of the same allowance of tea, bread, and 
butter as at breakfast, on three nights of the 
week ; cheese taking the place of butter on three 
other nights, and Thursda}^ night being reserved 
for the discussion of a thin beef or mutton broth 
(with six ounces of bread) which the men scorn- 
fully designate as ‘ fl 3^- water,’ and is the theme 
of endless jesting. In this menu the bread and 
butter are invariably good, so are the tea and the 
gruel ; the cheese, generall3^ good, comes too often 
(five times a week) ; the potatoes are often poor, 
and the meat, at its best, is innutritive and 
insipid to a degree not at all due to its qualities 
as it comes from the hands of the butcher. 

And now I will describe briefl}' the work I 
had to do on this diet, premising that I could 
eat very little of the meat, and durst not eat 
much of the cheese from fear of indigestion. 
After a week of paint-scraping I was put into 
the boiler-house as stoker’s mate or drudge. My 
first duty in the morning was to sweep down 
the top of the two boilers, and then, descending 
from that torrid region, to sweep and mop up 
the boiler-house floor ; and, finally, to sweep the 
roadwa}’' as far as the dust-bins, which I had to 
keep tidy at all times. In the course of the day, 
while incidentally shining brasses and carrying 
off and drenching hot ashes and clinkers when- 
ever the fireman cleaned out his fires, I had to 
keep him constantly supplied with a large barrow 
of coals, to the amount of from one and a half 
to two tons a da}’’, which I had to break up to 
the requisite size in the coal-hole before wheeling 
awa}^ Twice a day I had to clean the engine 
which runs the various machiner}^ of the wash- 
house ; and I was liable at any moment to be 
called awa}" b}^ the engineer to light the smithy 
forge, to clean out choked gullies, drains, or 
pipes, turn the grindstone, or cut and drill holes 
in ironwork — in short, to help him in au}^ of 
the multifarious duties of his office. B}^ the close 
of the day I could have welcomed what was 
unattainable in that place, a quiet corner for 
undisturbed rest. 

jSTow, to a man who has been inured to 
manual labour, perhaps such work would not 
seem hard, if he Avas adequatel}' fed, or at least 
could readih" assimilate the Avorkhouse fare. But 
if a man has never done sucli Avork, or is in 
delicate health, or suffering from some sharp 
stroke of misfortune, his case is indeed pitiable. 
No matter hoAv he suffers in mind or bod}^ or 
his bones ache Avith rheumatic twinges unavoid- 
able in such a factory of draughts as the many- 
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cornered, man3^-coiTidored worklionse is, lie has 
no time to attend to his sensations, hut, while 
his strength and spirits are ebbing surely away, 
is carried on dumbly through the weary routine 
of his life like a veritable beast of burden. But 
a whole volume of description would not explain 
to the outsider the loathing that is 

entertained by the initiated for ‘ The House.’ 
AnaU-se the .feeling, and you will find most of it 
unreasonable ; but it is there nevertheless, deep- 
seated and inextinguishable. The loss of liberty, 
of course, is the bitterest ingredient in it. 

The young men’s dormitoiy is situated at the 
top of the main building, and is the only one 
which is not supplied with steam-pipes. Conse- 
quently, although the beds are good and well 
covered with clothing, it is very cold up there 
under the rafters and stormy ventilator-shaft- in 
cold or windy weather. Here thirty-four young 
men, several of them heads of families, lie down 
nightly at eight o’clock, when the voices of chil- 
dren at pla}^ are heard in the street below — an 
inversion of the natural order of things whicli is 
not without its sting. 

It is obligatory on all Protestant young men 
to attend divine service on Sunday afternoon and 
Tuesday evening in the chapel over the dining- 
hall. To some of us not in sympathy witli the 
tenets of the Anglican Church it smacked of injus- 
tice to be dragged to church in a chilly building, 
on a week-da}^, to pass the last hour of our day 
in going through alien religious exercises. 

During my enforced sojourn in the workhouse 
two grievances were especially irksome to the 
young men. On Sunday mornings, when the 
weather was fine, one’s legs cried out for exer- 
cise, and this was impossible in the narrow bit 
of a yard at our disposal, even this space being 
curtailed by a large wood pile erected at one 
corner of it. Again, the large dining-hall, which 
is fitted at one end with a little stage with 
scenery, and which should have received its 
annual coat of paint in common witli the other 
parts of the building during the summer, under- 
went such an endless process of painting and 
decorating during the ten weeks preceding 
Christmas that, what with the smell of paint, 
the constant wet scrubbing, and the man}^ win- 
dows kept open over our heads in all weathers, 
it was simply misery to go in to meals there. 
And all this messing and fussing and general 
discomfort was inflicted on the sneezing, coughing 
people who thronged hatless into it three times 
a day, just in order that it might blaze forth 
brilliantl}^ as a concert-hall for one or two nights at 
Christmas, before the Guardians and their admiring 
friends, and before the newspaper reporters. 

I have not a word to say in disparagement of 
the officers. The nature of their duties no doubt 
compels the Master and labour-master to adopt a 
rough and masterful tone towards the men under 
their charge, many of whom are of a decidedl}^ 


difficult character ; but at bottom these officers 
seemed to me to be just and reasonable men. 

One word in conclusion. Drink contributes its 
full quota of victims to the workhouse ; but 
there are other well-known factors at work in 
the same direction, independently of drink, and 
not even favoured by it, which it is to be lioped 
a more enlightened law will in the near future 
rigidly discountenance. 


THE INCANTATION OF lONE. 

Oh, yellow sands and shifting purple sea, 

And murmuring music of the crescent tide 1 
I charge you, lure my lover back to me 
Before my heart has died. 

Oh, little ships that press the barren foam 
With eager breasts, or woo the wanton breeze ! 

Spread your white sails and whirl my lover home 
Across the glinting seas. 

Oh, golden poppies! dashed with the clean, clear surf, 
Where the pale sea-flower with the land-flower blends, 
And in a tapestry of thyme and turf 
The earth’s luxuriance ends : 

Oh, pallid poppies 1 charm him, lure him hither ; 

He loved your dusky leaves, your delicate gold. 

And sighed to see your wilted petals wither 
When Boreas blew acold. 

Oh, sea-birds I ye who furl your weary wings 
Where the grim nesses scowl across the waves ; 

Oh, swallows ! from the eaves of swarthy kings 
And Attic architraves, 

Fly south and find the boy who snared my soul 
And burnt my body with his cruel lips ; 

Whether upon the long and lonely mole, 

Amid the silent ships, 

He loiters, when the fruit-sellers have gone, 

Watching the kindled laiiq^ of Ptolemy 
Paint a broad riband of vermilion 
Across the placid sea ; 

Or, lying in the bosky Latmian shade, 

He. hears the bees hum in the noontide heat, 

And sees the flickering sunshaft in the glade 
Flash on the nimble feet 

Of woodland nymphs who run from Pan’s embrace ; 

Or dreams there till the milky moon’s return 
Weaves snares of silver round his resting-place 
Of moss and fragrant fern ; 

Whether he taste the spume of the farthest sea. 

Or tread with fearful stefi earth’s ultimate rim, 

Or eat the sad fruit of Persephone, 

I charge you, summon him. 

Oh, southward-faring wind and wandering waves, 

And birds as fleet and fair as blown sea-foam ! 
Clamour my grief in all your resonant caves, 

And lure my lover home. 

St John Lucas. 
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THE PEARL NECKLACE. 

By James Workman. 

CHAPTER'!. — THE DUEL. 


the month of May 1657, I, Captain 


Hawthorne, obtained leave to 
visit my estate in the country, from 
which I had been absent for several 
years. I was mighty well pleased to 
do so, for indeed the old house, with 
its ivy-covered walls and the dear ones dwelling 
there, from whom I had so long been separated, had 
been much in my mind of late. It was, therefore, . 
with boyish eagerness that I mounted my horse and 
rode forth upon my journey. Such speed did I 
make that on the next evening I was once more in 
the old familiar room, my dear mother, spectacles 
on nose and book on lap, sitting opposite to me, and 
my pretty sister Patience, seated on a stool at my 
side, holding my hand in hers and listening with 
wide eyes and bated breath to the story of my 
adventures. 

Ah, it was good to enjoy a season of rest in that 
peaceful, quiet haven, after the storms through 
which I had passed, and to be flattered and caressed 
and made much of as though I were a person of 
very great importance ! Indeed, I think that in the 
loving eyes of Patience and my mother, Fairfax and 
Lambert and Ireton— yea, even the Lord Protector 
himself— cut but a sorry figure in comparison with 
a certain Captain John Hawthorne. Nay, I doubt 
not they were firmly convinced that it was mainl}^ 
owing to my presence, and to the great valour and 
wisdom I had displayed, that the Cavaliers had 
been finally overthrown, and those who had drawn 
the sword for liberty and freedom of conscience had 
sheathed it in triumph. 

I soon discovered that if my humble exploits in 
that, grim and bloody struggle between King and 
Parliament gained me favour and sweet, if foolish, 
flattery at home, it was far otherwise among those 
of our standing in the neighbourhood, who were, 
with scarce an exception, open or secret Eoyalists. 
Even those who had been my dear friends and play- 
mates in earlier years passed me by with averted 
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faces, or made so cool and curt a response to my 
greeting as I own cut me to the heart. Nay, some 
of the younger men would jeer openly at me as I 
went by, and more than one attempted to pick a 
quarrel with me. Now, I have ever scrupled to 
draw my sword in a private quarrel, my conscience 
not assenting thereto; and, moreover, I was most 
unwilling to do aught to prejudice my mother and 
sister in the eyes of their neighbours. Therefore I 
swallowed my wrath as I best might, though there 
were times when my fingers itched to chastise them 
for their insolence. This was so in the case of those 
for whose friendship I cared little or nothing ; but 
it was sorrow and pain I felt rather than auger 
when those I loved and honoured turned their 
backs upon me. 

Among these was Sir John 'VYoodville of Oakwood 
Hall, who had been the dear and intimate friend of 
my dead father, and was, indeed, a most worthy 
and excellent gentleman. He had impoverished his 
estate to aid the late king’s cause, and had himself 
fought most gallantly under Prince Eupert. Being 
wounded and taken prisoner at Naseby, he had been 
kept in confinement for a year or two, and then 
released through the influence of relatives upon the 
winning side. But no misfortunes could shake the 
good knight’s loyalty. It was well known that but 
for the breaking out of an old wound he would 
have struck a blow for the King of Scots at Wor- 
cester ; and it was whispered, though I tried to turn 
a deaf ear to such rumours, that he had a finger in 
every Eoyalist plot that was formed to restore the 
young man Charles Stuart to his fathers throne. 
Indeed, I was told that some who had chanced to 
pass by the Hall at night had heard the clank of 
arms, and had seen men. drilling in the park by 
moonlight. They also afiirmed that they had 
clearly recognised the voice of him who gave the 
orders as that of a certain Colonel Montague, who 
had been a guest for some weeks at the Hall, and 
was suspected of having come but recently from 
Mesci'ved.] May 23, 1903. 
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Erance witli a commission from tlie late king’s son. 
I strove to put these tales aside as so much idle 
gossip; hut there were times when they troubled 
me greatly, for I could not blind my eyes to the 
fact that in our neighbourhood at least there 
was much disaffection to the Lord Protector, which 
might lead in the end to renewed strife and blood- 
shed. 

Now, I had no doubt that sooner or later news of 
what was going on would come to the ears of the 
Protector, and that the ^^unishment of all concerned 
in the business would be swift and certain; but 
though I longed to give a word of warning to Sir 
John, I knew well that it would be worse than use- 
less for me to do so. At one time I had been a 
frequent and welcome guest at the Plall ; but those 
days had gone b}^ as it seemed, for ever. Whenever 
I chanced to meet Sir John, for whom I had always 
cherished the most sincere esteem and affection, he 
passed haughtily by me, his blue eyes stern and 
cold, and his face set as though carved in stone. 
Moreover, his son Frank, a fine, tall young man of 
twenty, who, as a curly-headed boy, hand-in-hand 
with his little sister Dorothy, had trotted gladly at 
my side when I went fishing or shooting, gazed 
stonily at me in answer to my greeting, and then 
turned on his heel with a contemptuous shrug of 
the shoulders. But worse was to come, though I 
little foresaw it. 

I had gone forth one day, as my custom was, to 
take the air, and going farther afield than usual, I 
passed through the small village of Farmby, a mile 
or two from the Hall,, in which I do not believe 
there was a man, woman, or child who was not an 
avowed Malignant. A group of unruly urchins 
were i^l^yhig in the road; and as I j)as3ed they 
began to jeer at me, calling me, when I was at a 
safe distance, a ‘crop-eared rebeP and such-like 
scurrilous names. Presently, as I went on without 
deigning to glance at them, a stone whizzed past my 
ear, and, wheeling round, I saw a hullving youth 
slink into a doorway. 

Now, you may think this a small matter to speak 
of, and yet it hath much to do with what followed ; 
for, though I could not with dignity resent the in- 
solence of these brats or even of their elders, my 
anger was kindled by it, and I was in no mood to 
submit meekly to any further insults. 

My way homeward led through the fields, and 
presently I came to a stile on which sat two men — 
none other, I perceived to my dismay, than Master 
Frank Woodville and the Colonel Montague about 
whom I had heard so many strange particulars. I 
had seen the man before, and taken a dislike to him 
at the first glance. Yet, like or dislil^e him, I could 
not but OAvn that as far as looks went there was 
but little to complain of. Indeed, he looked the 
very picture of a dashing Cavalier, with his slashed 
velvet doublet, long-fringed breeches, broad lace 
collar, and wide plumed hat, and the Spanish rapier 
dangling at his side from an embroidered sword- 
belt. He had a singularly handsome face, with 


bold, dark eyes, and long black moustaches beneath 
which glimmered his white, even teeth. Moreover, 
he was tall and well built, and carried himself with 
a supi3le grace that betokened both strength and 
agility. I had more than once thought that he 
would be a very formidable antagonist to deal with 
in close combat. It was said that he had seen much 
foreign service and was a noted swordsman, and 
from his appearance I could well believe it. 

Though I was in no very pleasant mood, I was 
most desirous, for divers reasons, to escape being 
dragged into a brawl, and would willingly have 
avoided them; but it was impossible to do so unless' 
I had turned back and retraced my steps, and that 
I could not bring myself to do. I saw them whisper 
to each other, and look at me and laugh; and, 
though I could not pass over the stile unless one of 
them made way for me, they both remained seated, 
gazing at me with a cool, insolent smile. I waited 
for a few moments in silence, but they still con- 
tinued to stare at me without moving. 

‘Will you be x^leased to allow me to pass, gentle- 
men ? ’ I said at length. 

Wliereupon Montague turned to Frank. 

‘ Do you not hear, Frank '? ’ he said coolly. ‘ The 
gentleman wishes to pass.’ 

Frank, who looked flushed and excited, shrugged 
his slioulders with a foolish laugh. 

‘ Faith, I hear him well enough,’ said he ; ‘ but I 
am very much at my ease. Make way for him 
yourself.’ 

‘I am weary,’ rejoined Montague, with a yawn, 

‘ and this worthy gentleman’s legs are long. If he 
jogs back some fifty yards he will find another 
path.’ 

It was no longer possible to doubt that they spoke 
with the deliberate intention of insulting me, of 
forcing me into a quarrel. I felt the blood come 
to my cheeks and my heart throb quickly, and so 
held my j)eace that I might speak the more mildly. 

‘Gentlemen,’ I said at last, ‘tliis is a public 
footway, and you have, as you are well aware, no 
right to dispute my passage ; therefore be so 
good as to stand aside and allow me to go about 
my business.’ 

‘ Here is much ado about nothing,’ cried Frank. 
‘Why, man, you wear, a sword. If you consider 
yourself aggrieved we shall be happy to give you 
satisfaction.’ 

‘Frank! Frank!’ I exclaimed, amazed at the 
young man’s heartless speech; ‘is this the way in 
which you carry yourself to an old friend 1 ’ 

‘The tool and parasite of a regicide, and the 
enemy of my king,’ replied Frank, his clear young 
, face flushing hotly, ‘ is no friend of mine.’ 

‘ Come, come, Frank, speak not so harshly,’ said 
Montague in his cool, sneering voice. ‘ Remind the 
good gentleman that the x^ath I spoke of is but 
fifty yards away : it will be enough. He is of a 
]Drudent turn of mind. It is not the first time that 
he has thought it wise to turn his back when there 
has been talk of sword-play.’ 
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I had, indeed, on more than one occasion refused 
to take part in a duel, finding it, as I have said, 
against my conscience to do so ; but there was some- 
thing indescribably insolent in the fellow^s tone, and 
this last taunt stung me to the quick. My hand 
went to the hilt of my sword as I faced him. But 
Prank — God forgive the kind, brave, hot-tempered 
lad for his folly ! — was determined that it was with 
him I should have to deal, and so leapt from the 
stile and interposed between us. 

‘ I will ask you a plain question, Master Haw- 
thorne,’ said he : ^ will you fight or will you not 

How, it was one thing to cross swords Avith the 
sneering bully at his side, and quite another to 
engage in Avhat might Avell prove a fatal struggle 
Avith the lad I had loved for his kind heart and 
merry Avays AAdien he Avas but a laughing, rosy- 
cheeked boy. 

‘ I have ncA^er yet shed blood in a private quarrel,^ 
said I, ‘ and God forbid, hoAvever ungenerously you 
treat me, that I should shed yours, Prank. The 
Avay is noAv open, and I Avill leave you to reflect at 
your leisure upon your unkindness to one AAdro hath 
done little to merit it,’ 

I put my foot on the stile to pass over it; but he 
caught me by the arm and SAvung me round. 

‘You coAvardl’ he cried, and struck me across the 
face Avith his open hand. 

I had hitherto mastered my Avratb, but noAv it 
overpoAvered me. I clutched him by the Avrist, and 
glared at him for some moments speechless Avith 
anger. Presently, as hath ever been my AA^ont in 
battle, I greAV very calm and quiet, Avith a strange 
feeling as though I Avere some other person Avho 
AA^as very cold and polite, and yet, God forgh^e me ! 
utterly ruthless. I loosed his Avrist, and stepped 
back Avith a smile and a boAA^ 

Montague laughed out sneeringly. 

‘Try the otlier cheek, Prank,’ cried he. ‘My 
faith, if the meek shall inherit the earth, this good 
gentleman should OAvn all broad England.’ 

‘ Hold your peace,’ said Prank irritably. ‘ Enough 
has been said and done for all purposes.’ 

Then he turned to me. 

‘Will it please you to settle the matter here 
and noAAq’ he asked, ‘ or do you Avish to procure a 
■second ? ’ 

‘ There is no time better than the present,’ said I, 

‘ and I am entirely at your service. I Av^ould, Iioaa^- 
ever, venture to point out that this place is some- 
Avhat public, and for the matter in hand a more 
private spot Avould be preferable.’ 

‘You speak the truth,’ he replied, and hung his 
chin in his hand thinking. ‘Would the glade in 
the oak-AA^ood suit you*?’ 

‘The very spot,’ said I. ‘Lead the Avay, and I 
Avill folloAV you.’ 

So they got over the stile, and I after them ; and 
Ave strode along the path through the fields in the 
peaceful afternoon sunshine, Avith the corn rustling 
beside us and the larks singing overhead. As for 
me, so cold and light of heart did I feel that I 


smiled as I Avalked along, and seeing some scarlet 
popj)ies groAving in the corn, I Avondered A\diat 
floAvers the boy’s sister Avould plant aboA’^e his graA'c. 
It is a thing A’’ery extraordinary to me that I should 
have thought about such a matter, yet so it Avas. 
I had no more doubt that I should kill him than I 
had that I could see the bees and butterflies flitting 
about among the floAvers, and at that moment no 
more pity for him than for some AAuetched insect 
that might be crushed beneath my foot upon the 
path. I only thought it strange that he should 
step along so briskly and gallantly Avhen in a few 
minutes he Avould be lying Avhite and still like the 
corpses I had seen at Tredah and Preston, Dunbar 
and Worcester. 

At last AA^e came to the glade. ’Taaus a spot 
exactly suited to our purpose. Hot a Imng thing 
Avas visible, save the birds hopping about among the 
trees or a rabbit scampering through the under Avood, 
and the turf Avas smooth and level as a boAvling- 
green. Many a time had Frank and his sister been 
Avith me to this very spot in other and happier 
daj^s. 

We took off om doublets and rolled up the 
sleeA'^es of our shirts ; and I, for m}^ part, had never 
been more cool or unconcerned. Indeed, I felt a 
strange uplifting of the spirit. The grass seemed 
greener, the sky bluer, the song of the birds clearer 
and SAveeter than they had been for many a long 
day before. I carried my head high and smiled, 
and the ground seemed very firm beneath my feet.' 
I stepped into the glade, sword in hand; and the 
sunshine s^^arkling on the polished steel, and the 
SAvelling muscles of my naked arm, made my heart 
throb quickly Avith a sure foreknoAvledge of victory. 

HoAAq by this time Frank Avas greatly sobered. 
A braver lad iieA^er breathed; but it Avas his first 
affair of the kind, and, though he slioAved not the 
least sign of fear or hesitation, his face Avas pale, 
and more than once he spoke irritably to Montague, 
Avho AA’^as AAdiisj)ering advice and Avarnings into his 
ear. lie stejq^ed boldly forAvard, and yet I cannot 
but think that my absolute unconcern a little 
daunted him, for his eyes looked anxious, and there 
AA^as noAV not a trace of the jeering smile AAdth Avhich 
he had at first regarded me. 

We saluted, our SAVords crossed, and Well, 

AAdiat Avould you have? He aaus but a raAV youtli, 
and I a veteran soldier Avho had been through some 
half-dozen pitched battles and innumerable sieges 
and skirmishes. I could scarce' forbear smiling at 
the ease Avith Avhich I foiled him. To this day I 
marvel Avhy, in my then mood, I spared him : for, 
God is my Avitness, I could haA'C taken his life a 
dozen times as he dashed reclclessly in at me, 
striving to end the business at a bloAA^ And he 
kncAV it. His breath came in quick gasps ; the per- 
spiration stood in great drops upon his broAA\ I 
saAV the fear of death — it comes to the bravest at 
such moments — groAving in the kindly blue eyes 
that had so often smiled into mine. And presently 
— I fervently thank my God for it — I came as it 



were to niy better self. Yet it seemed but a trifle butcher come from the shambles, and hushed and 
that juoved me. I chanced to hear the musical hung my head. 

splash of a brook some twenty yards away, and She was on the ground in a moment ; but by that 
remembered how the boy and his sister, having one time Llontague had caught Frank in his arms as he 
day found a kingfisher’s, nest would have me go and fell back in a dead faint. Thereupon she turned to 

see it, and were beside themselves with longing to me. I can see her yet as she stood by the mare’s 

take the eggs, and yet would not do it from pure head with pale, fierce face and flashing eyes, and 

kindness of heart. And this memory, even while hear again her clear, ringing voice as she spake such 

our swords were clashing and grinding, awakened a words as made me quiver and wince like the strokes 

score of others; and, thinking of the past, my heart, of a whip. I scarce know what she said, for I was 

was melted, and I could not slay the lad though bewildered with shame and the shock of seeing her 

my cheek still tingled with the blow he had there; but the wounds she gave me stung and 

given me. rankled for many a weary day as no sword-cut or 

He paused for an instant to take breath, though bullet-wound hath ever done. When at last she 

standing vigilantly on guard. Whereux^on I lowered bade me begone I looked stux^idl}^ at my crimson 

the x)oint of niy sword. sword, and slunk away without uttering a word in 

^ Come, Frank,’ said I, ‘ let us have done with iny own defence. Picking uj) my hat and doublet, 

this. Put iq) your s^vord, and be wiser and kinder I moved off through the wood like one dazed, 

in the future.’ Presently I heard a footstep behind me, and felt 

His pride would not let him consent. ‘ No,’ a ta^) on my shoulder. Wheeling round, I saw that 

cried he with tears of rage in his eyes, ‘ I would I was face to face with Montague. There was no 

rather die a thousand times than you should go and sneer about his thin lips — nay, rather, he eyed me 

boast that you had humiliated me thus.’ with the air of one who had been guilty of an error 

He attacked me again so suddenly and unex- of judgment, and was suiquised to find himself 

pectedly that but for a swift lea^) backwards I had mistaken. 

been sped. ‘ I will fight no more to-day,’ I said gloomily, 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ then it seems that I must teach and my eyes fell again on the clouded steel, and I 
you a lesson.’ shuddered, as I had not done at Tredah or Dunbar, 

Whereupon a few moments later, seeing no other because it was Frank’s blood, and his sister had 
course open to me; I ran him through the sword- seen it. 

arm. I can see before me now his white, bewildered ‘ I ask you not,’ said he cooll}". ‘ I have other 
face, and the blood trickling down his arm as the business on hand. I am going to get a coup)le of 

sword slipped from his fingers and he staggered men to carry the youngster to the nearest house, 

backwards. I was stepping forward to sui^port him ’Tis a forward cockerel, and a little blood-letting Avill 

when there came a sudden patter of light hoofs, and do him no harm. But you and I will meet again, 

out of the shadow of the woods and into the ox)en sir. Had I guessed you were a swordsman you 

glade came a young girl on a very slim and dainty would have had to deal with me, and that, let me 

black mare. It was Frank’s sister Dorothy, whom tell you, would have been no easy task. Have a 

I had not seen since I went away to the wars. I care when next we meet, for I will not sj)are you. 

recognised her at a glance, though my little friend Aic revoir^ monsieur J 

and x^layniate had now grown into a tall and beauti- I let him go without a word, and saw him stride 
ful maid. I think I have never felt such shame as jauntily away, whistling some x)rofane melody he 

I did at that moment, as I. stood before her with my had picked up in the wars, ^here have been times 

bared arms, and the blood:,dripping from my sword. when I have wished that I had struck him, and 

In the XDresence of that fair and gracious child, with fought it out with him then and there; but God 

her sweet face and dainty garments, I felt like a knows best, and He willed it otherwise. 



MONTENEGRO. 

By Reginald Wyon, Author of The Land of the Black Mountain. 

"WO years ago chance led me to Dal- I knew nothing whatever about the country. It is 

inatia, that beautiful, half-forgotten an impulse which leads many of us to travel. A 

summer colony of the Romans, and week was allotted to the tour, which I carefully 

latterly an important possession of should comx)rise a drive via Cetinje and 

the Venetian Republic, rich in archi- Podgoritza to Niksic. I reached Podgoritza, stayed 

tectural treasures and possessing ten days, and then went back to civilisation, bought 

scenic beauties unrivalled in Europe. The xwoximity an outfit, put my affairs in order, and returned to 

of j\Iontenegro induced me, lilve many other tourists, Montenegro, staying there off and on for two years, 
to take the drive \ip the mountains, chiefly, I Montenegro certainly does not belong to the well- 
think, to be able to say that I had been there, for known countries of Europe, and I dare wager that 
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very few of my readers could tell me exactly where 
it lies. We British are notably weak in geography ; 
but that is not very strange. Austrians, whose land 
borders on Montenegro, have spoken very vaguely 
to me as to its position, and have described its 
geographical situation with a wave of the hand and 
the remark that it is ■ somewhere down there.’ As 
a matter of fact, it lies half-way down the Adriatic, 
though its sea-front is very small. Austria borders 
it by her kingdom of Dalmatia and the occupied 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Austria 
and Turkey sejDarate it from the parent country of 
Servia in the sanjak of Hovi-Bazar, and Albania 
completes the circuit. For these reasons I received 
letters while staying in Montenegro from certain 
friends, who evidently prided themselves on geo- 
graph}^, addressed to Montenegro Gn Servia’ or 
‘in Austria.’ The latter designation must have 
proved a bitter to the Montenegrin postal 
officials, for whom the spectre of ultimate Austrian 
annexation looms ever dark and threatening. 

However, it is not my intention to deal with the 
present Balkan problems in this |)M^er. Bather, I 
would endeavour to give a rough idea of that unique 
little nation — of some of their glorious traditions, 
of their present mode of life — who live on the very 
borders of Western civilisation, yet know nothing 
of it. 

To understand the heroism of the Montenegrins 
in the past it is necessary to take a map of Eastern 
Europe. Glance at this,, and, finding Montenegro 
— it looks even to-day ridiculously small — reduce it 
by an imaginary border-line exactly one-half ; then 
please colour — mentally, of course — the rest of the 
map red around this dot, to represent the Turkish 
Empire of the few centuries. This will com- 
prise the whole of Albania, Bulgaria, Bosnia, Her- 
zegovina, part of Dalmatia, Servia, Boumania, and 
even part of Hungary — the Turks once, you re- 
member, nearly conquered Vienna — all of which 
lands acknowledged the sway of the Turks. The 
inhabitants of this little dot round about Cetinje, 
the cai>ital, mustering in all some ten thousand 
fighting-men at the most, held out about five 
hundred years, and maintained their indeiDendence 
against the Moslems, even forcing the Sultan ulti- 
mately to acknowledge it, and wresting a tract of 
land as big again as their original principality . 
from their mighty foes. This last and most glorious 
episode happened, too, in comparatively recent times 
— namely, in 1876-78. Since then Montenegro has 
enjoyed a spell of peace whose length is only a quarter 
of a century, yet unprecedented in its history. 

I do not proj)Ose to give a cut-and-dried treatise 
on I^Iontenegro, its law and administration, products 
and imports. Facts concerning these can be gleaned 
from any eiicyclopcedia, and will be found more or 
less reliable; if I can conjure up a few scenes, and 
with my pen put them before you as I saw them, 
then I shall be satisfied. 

It is a scorching midsummer morning; the suii 
is flaming down upon a small, ■ treeless plain with 


a town in its midst, the half-ruined bastions and 
crumbling walls surrounding dilapidated houses, 
high-walled gardens, two mosques, and narrow 
alleys. Upon the other side of a little stream 
flowing between deep banks is another town, of 
plain one-storied houses, the broad, right-angular 
streets planted with young trees. In its centre is 
a market-place crowded with a strange people, and 
on the outskirts, towards the lofty banks of another 
river, broad, deep, and swift-flowing, is gathered 
together a vast concourse of mules, donkeys, and 
small horses, some laden with chopped wood. The 
former was the old Turkish town of Podgoritza, 
ceded by Turkey in 1879, and the latter is the new 
town, which has been built since the last war. 

Several thread-like paths radiate from the town 
in all directions ; and along them proceed, with long, 
swinging strides, tall men, each vdth a rifle on his 
shoulder. There is a broad road, too, traversing 
the plain ; it branches off beyond the great river to 
Cetinje and Hiksic, and is Montenegro’s only high- 
road. At one end of the plain, playing quaint 
tricks with our vision because of the ever-constant 
mirage, rises a misty distance where simmers the 
vast Lake of Scutari. The other three sides of the 
plain are closed in by great mountains, climbing tier 
upon tier into the glassy firmament. Snow-tox^ped, 
wild, and forbidding on the one side, these are the 
Albanian Alps, home of the fiercest nation in Europe, 
and as unknown as Central Africa. It is a magni- 
ficent mountain x^anorama, which grows upon us day 
by day, increasing in grandeur and wild beauty. 

Upon the road patient oxen are drawing clumsy 
carts with huge wooden Avheels emitting piercing 
shrieks from their oilless axles. Grave men, clad in 
red jackets, baggy blue breeches, white gaiters, and 
wearing little red-and-black caps, accompany them ; 
a magazine-rifle over their broad slioulders, a gay 
sash round their waists containing a huge revolver. 

Along one of the many thread:like x^aths coming 
from the snow-x^eaked mountains stride half-a-dozen 
men in single file, each carrying a Martini rifle, 
at exactly the same angle, on a sling over their 
shoulders, a brawny haixd upon each butt. They 
are attired in tight-fitting white serge jackets, and 
trousers witli fantastic broad black braiding, a 
bandoleer of snub-nosed cartridges round their 
waists, with a revolver and a yataghan in the 
middle. About their heads are swathed long cloths, 
leaving only their fierce faces visible. They are 
Albanian clansmen going to market, as are the 
Montenegrins with the screeching carts. 

Let us accompaii}’' them into the town itself. 
Market-day in Podgoritza is one of the most wonder- 
ful sights in the country. It is full, of these white- 
clad Albanians, whose frontier is but half-an-hour’s 
walk from the outskirts of the town. The border 
runs across the small plain, where to walk is some- 
times to court death. Yet we are quite safe amidst 
this crowd of implacable foes who meet together 
twice weekly to buy and sell in peace. It is 
custom that ordains that they shall come armed; 




a never-broken law forbids shooting in the town The boys answer fitly as the sons of fearless 
itself, and the bitterest of enemies jostle each other warriors, and hravely shont that where an accursed 

in the market-place, each sworn to kiU the other at Turk can graze his sheep so can a Montenegrin, 
but outside. Hoarse langbter follows, and a Turk expresses a 

"Here we have them all: the gorgeous gold- desire concerning the boj^s’ female relations. A 
embroidered Montenegrin officials and landowners ; rifle rings out, and the Turk flings up his hands, 

tattered plainsmen, tanned to a mahogany tint, It was a good shot, and has pierced his heart, 

small and wiry, some in great sheepskins in spite of The other boy bravely seconds his comrade j but 
the heat; red and blue clad mountaineers of Hue, an irregular volley crashes out, and both boys fall, 
famous warriors ; huge, lean men in white costumes, riddled with bullets. 

resembling those of the Albanians, but with narrower The shots have been heard. To the plainsmen of 
braiding, and wearing the Montenegrin cap, the in- the Zeta this is no new thing, and they are ever 
habitants of the most dangerous border district of prepared. From all directions they come doubling 

YassoMc; Mohammedans in loose, baggy trousers and swiftly to the spot where lie the dead children; 

red fezes ; Scutarines in flowing skirts of spotless so also do the Turks, and here the}^ meet for a short, 
white and wearing red skull-cax^s with enormous sharp battle which costs the Turks seventeen lives, 
blue-silk tassels ; Albanian mountaineers, a short till at last they scatter before the deadly magazine- 
black-tasselled caj)e over their white dress ; care- fire of their hereditary foes. It is soon over, and is 
worn women staggering under huge loads of wood only an insignificant episode in these men’s lives, 
or sacks of maize, slovenly and slatternly attired; A few may be imprisoned — rather an honour than 
wonderfully x>retty girls in tight, bell-shaj)ed skirts otherwise — and a sharx)er lookout will be kept by 
reaching to the knee, white and black trimmed like the border guards for the next few months. Not 
those of their Albanian fathers ; fearless-looking, that this will avail anything. Sooner or later, be 
dapper Montenegrin gendarmes, distinguishable by it in a week or ten years’ time, the kinsmen of 
the metal shields on their caps, keex)ing ever a those fallen Turks will come and claim their debt 
watchful eye on the passing, haggling crowds. of blood. 

Men are squatting beside a handful of fruit or Let us away into the mountains, out of the heat 
tobacco, a loaded rifle at their side; boys scarcely and the bloodshed. I know a spot, the farthest 
in their teens, with thoughtful faces, nonchalantly village of Montenegro to the north, where live a 
cany long rifles ; every sash dis^flays at least a body of quiet men, imder the shadow of a mighty 
revolver, and many carry a heavy sword or yata- mountain. Tor a day we must drive in a carriage 
ghan as well. There is little noise. The men to Niksic, past St Vasili’s resting-place at beetling 
bargain in even tones, musical and self-contained. Ostrog, where at VTiitsuntide gather together a vast 
Here and there a Turk becomes excited at his concourse of pilgrims from every country in the 
customer’s obstinacy, and raises his voice ; but Balkans : Serbs, Macedonians, Bosnians, Herzego- 
it has no effect uxDon the imj)erturbable buyer. vinians, Dalmatians, Albanians, Greeks, and Turks 
In a few hours’ time the crowd will melt away, in a truly marvellous mass of quaint, brilliantly 
those travelling towards Albania walking in larger coloured national costumes. The monastery is far 
parties, with the incessant watchfulness which be- away from us, but we can distinguish its white- 
comes natural to a man when the time of his death washed walls x)^3rched in a cranny of those giddy 
may be now, to-morrow, or next year. heights. 

Before we leave the jplain of the Zeta let us look In Niksic, a sedate and prosperous town, we hire 
at another picture. horses, and for two long days ^Ye ride over rich 

IJl)on the dead level, two hours’ walk from grassy uplands, sleeping at night in sweet Sa^uiik, 
Podgoritza towards the mist}^ outlet, flocks of sheep hidden away in a deej) ravine at the junction of 
are grazing, eating their way slowly towards the three small rivers. Then uj), ever higher, the wind 
‘ Black Earth,’ that neutral stretch of land on both cutting keenly over the lofty passes which we scale, 
sides of the border-line. Shrilly singing songs of a wild but fascinating x^anorama of rugged hills 
dead heroes and past battles, two shepherd-boys, around us, through a dense forest of giant beeches, 
armed with rifles nearly as long as themselves, until our goal looms ux), grand, awe-inspiring, and 
accompany their charges, half- dreamily. They are sombre. That colossus, a confused jumble of snow- 
very proud to-day, for they have just attained the clad peaks, is the Durmitoz, Montenegro’s highest 
age when they are judged worthy of carrying rifles mountain. At its very base we shall find Zabljak, 
like men, Tliey do not notice that a little distance a Milage in the midst of x)ines, alone and forsaken, 
awaj^ are more flocks attended by grovm men clad It is evening as we ride noiselessly do^vn the 
in Albanian garb. It is foolish of them ; but they grass-grown path between the rows of log-built 
are thoughtless boys, and now it is too late. The. huts, and we gather our cloaks tighter about our 
Albanians have hailed them, telling them to drive persons, for we are now over five thousand feet 
away their sheep, and that they have no right to above the sea and the scorching plain we left but 
graze here on land belonging to better men. It has three days ago. 


not been tactfully expressed; manj’^ insults have Save for the telegraph-poles, which link us un- 
accompanied this otherwise harmless request. cannily to civilisation, we are here literally at the 
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end of tlie world. Silence reigns supreme on this 
pine-clad wold, visited once a week by the mail- 
carrier in the summer, and snowed up for the other 
nine months. High, conical roofs, massive timber 
huts, a little church on a hillock outside, and the 
Prince’s log-house, as simple as that of the villagers, 
for he loves to come to Zabljak to revel in these 
vast solitudes. 

When the clouds drive down, enshrouding us in 
an impenetrable mist, we can gather round the 
fire and watch the flames lighting up the stern 
visages of the lonely men who spend their lives on 
these heights, knowing and asking for nothing else. 
Bough, good-hearted giants, showing a fine scorn of 
the cold which nips us to the very marrow, they 
vdll eat feasts of lamb with us, pla}^ cards, and drink 
rald^ till we return to our own homes once more. 

Or we will go up into the mountain itself, and 
climb its loftiest peak, being rewarded by a view 
worth}" of ten such ascents. Bosnia, Herzegovina, the 
whole of the sanjak of Novi-Bazar, distant Servia, 
little Montenegro in its entirety, and the snow-clad 
mountains of savage Albania are at our feet. 

If we are very hardy we will swim in the Black 
Lake, rivalling the famous Koenig’s See in beauty 
and grandeur, and itself deserving the wearisome 
ride thither. Its limpid, unruffled depths reflect 
the snow-clad heights which rise abruptly from its 
bank and its fringe of primeval pine-forest, perhaps 
the most perfect scenic gem of Montenegro. 

This rough stone bench is where the Poet-Prince 
loves to come and sit as we are now doing, marvel- 
ling at the wondrous splendour so lavishly set before 
us. There are duck to be shot, or shy mountain 
goats up the giddy slopes ; and at the conclusion of 
the day a lamb is roasted whole and served to us by 
hospitable mountaineers in a forest glade. This is 
the Montenegro that I love, and that draws me 
like a lodestone back again to those open-hearted 
men. 

However, the most fascinating life of all is in 
summer-time on the great pasturages of the Brda, 
whither the shepherds migrate with their flocks 
during the hot months. Forsaking their substantial 
stone houses in the sheltered valleys, they journey 
into the uplands, living in the rudest of wooden 
huts a life of primeval hardness and simplicit}". 
We have ridden from dawn till sunset across the 
limitless downs and through beautiful forests, tired, 
jaded, and starving, when the smoke of the evening 
cooking-fires curls in welcome from a cluster of 
huts. Gone is the fatigue of the day as we gather 
round the comforting smell of a bubbling cauldron, 
coughing and wiping our eyes, maybe, at first as 
the penetrating smoke envelopes us in that chimney- 
less abode. Our host, a brawny giant, offers us his 
tobacco-tin ; and as we roll cigarettes of the fragrant 
weed, the welcoming cup of ceremonial black coffee 
is presented to us by a shy maiden. Youths have 
hastily caught a lamb in spite of our protest that 
we have food sufficient in the maize-meal porridge 
in the cauldron ; but it avails us nothing, and the 


sacrifice is slaughtered. The children stand around 
holding in their chubby hands sticks of flaming 
wood, patiently and contentedly acting as living 
candlesticks, and regarding us with wondering, 
half-frightened eyes the while. Juicy steaks of 
meat are cut from the still-warm carcass, deftly 
spitted on a long rod, and roasted over the fire. 
The bottle of rahi is produced — ours, for one of our 
saddle-bags must always be reserved for the national 
spirit of the land — and we quaff each other’s healths 
in liberal tots, answering strange questions to the 
best of our ability. 

Then the meal is served, and with twelve-hour 
appetites we rejoice our hosts with the heartiness 
thereof. Indifferent eaters are looked at askance 
by these generous people. Afterwards we sit round 
the fire, other men come in, and the bottle is soon 
finished; but no matter, for to-morrow it will 
be replenished in Kolasin, famous for its raid. 
Courteous hands roll us cigarettes, others hand 
us glowing embers, and we feel that the world is 
very good. A stifled yawn is the signal for bed. 
Piles of rushes or half-dried grass spread over with 
a blanket of felt is all that is necessary. A maiden 
draws off' our riding-boots; and, covered in our 
cloaks and a sheepsldn, we compose ourselves to 
rest. ' 

The young men and maidens, some half-dozen of 
them, servants of our host, retire likewise to the 
farther side of the hut, their preparations consist- 
ing, as in our case, solely in the removal of their 
shoes, and under rough blankets they are soon 
snoring side by side. It is the final picture that 
we see in the flickering light : the row of sleeping 
figures ; the housewife, busy to the last, cleaning a 
pot with a stick ; our host lingering before the fire 
until another visitor over a final cigarette, and con- 
versing in low tones; and then sweet sleep presses 
doAvn our eyelids and we sink into deej) slumber. 

We are in a town once more. Plain, substantial 
red-roofed houses of gray stone line the broad, right- 
angular streets, of the same dull hue as the sur- 
rounding barrier of rock. Patches of rich green 
only intensify the gin}mess of the long, narrow, 
rock-bound valley. 

Before a simple one-storied house, facing without 
protecting railings upon a square, is gathered to- 
gether a great concourse of men. They are from 
every part of the land, and have an expression 
of eagerness, tempered with an unwonted air of 
deference. Half-a-dozen broad steps lead up to 
the main entrance of the house, and upon a 
chair sits a huge man, of stern yet kindly 
visage, weather-beaten and fringed with close gray 
hair? His apparel is gorgeous : a white sur- 
coat, over which he wears a sleeveless jacket of 
black silk stiffly embroidered with gold; a scarlet 
undercoat covering his broad breast, likewise rich 
in gold- work; a multi-coloured silk sash holding the 
inevitable revolver ; and wide blue trousers gathered 
at the knee into a pair of patent-leather boots. He 
wears the little Montenegrin cap, with the black 
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border signifying mourning, its red centre sym- 
bolical of the field of blood, and the five semi- 
circular rings of gold proclaiming that the fifth 
century has come — and gone — since the fatal battle 
of Kossovo was fought, that battle which shattered 
the once mighty Serb Empire for ever. It is Prince 
Nicolas, Sovereign Lord of Montenegro, and the 
day is one of feasting, when the lowliest of the land 
can fearlessly approach the ‘ Gospodar ^ and tell 
what he will. A group of men surround the Prince 
in equally bright array — ministers, voivodas, and 
the captains of the land. 

Listen. A rough peasant is standing at the foot 
of the steps in the only clear space, and, cap in 
hand, is speaking to his Prince. His ragged yet 
clean clothes are in grave contrast to the gorgeous 
red-and'gold uniform of the young man standing 
near him in the dress of a personal adjutant of the 
Prince; yet there is not a man there who thinks 
the less of him for that. The poorest peasant is often 
related to the Prince himself ; and as for nobility, 
there are none. 

The man is speaking in clear tones, stating his 
petition boldly, and it is that he has — no revolver. 
See ! he touches his empty Icolan, or weapon-girdle. 
He has no money, he says, with which to buy him- 
self a revolver such as every man should carry, and 
this wounds his pride far more than the lack of 
good clothes. 

‘ I, who have fought for thee and for the land for 
which my fathers have fought and died, have no 
weapon. It is not right. Lord, and I ask thee to 
give me one that I may go armed as a free man.’ 

The Prince gravely answers that the request shall 
be noted, when a boy comes impulsively forward 
from behind the Prince’s chair, clad as are the men, 
even to the little revolver at his waist. 

‘ I will see that thou hast one, friend, even if I 
buy it with my pocket-money,’ he says in a boyish 
voice, and a great, hoarse shout of delighted laughter 
goes up from that crowd of men, for it is Prince 
Petar, youngest son of the Gospodar. His father 
frowns and orders his son back; but the boy has 
not reached his place before the Prince’s face re- 
laxes, and he gives a low command to an orderly 
standing near. The man springs down the steps 
and hands the waiting applicant his heavy revolver. 

‘ I thank thee. Lord, and thee, Prince Petar. My 
wish in life has been fulfilled. S’ Bogom, Gospodar ’ 
(AYith God’ — the Montenegrin farewell). So say- 
ing, the man joyously places the revolver in his 
belt, adjusts his cap, and with a smart military 
salute he mingles in the crowd, his hand upon his 
new possession. He will remember his annual 
visit to Cetinje to the house of his Prince and 
father. In his lonely mountain home he will tell 
this tale with his dying breath, unless Fate wills 
that he shall die with the treasured gift still 
smoking in his hand. It is a fate which each 
true Montenegrin would envy. 

Small as is the country, each district is dif- 
ferent, presenting other characteristics, illustrating 


other customs. We may journey to the sea, and 
find an almost entire Turkish population, yet with 
Montenegrin hearts which centuries of Turkish rule 
have not altered. We may stand before- the shot- 
riddled walls of the fortress of Antivari, and listen 
to the tales of heroism performed there ; of reckless 
deeds of ^ d erring- doe,’ where men played with 
death in order to win the name oijimalc, or hero; 
and of the wild enthusiasm when the mighty 
fortress fell, and the Prince led his victorious army 
to the sea, theirs once more after centuries of 
deprivation, and upon which they had gazed with 
longing from the giddy heights of their mountain 
homes. Or we may go farther, to Dulcigno, and 
hear of a man who, after weary weeks of hopeless 
siege, went alone under a murderous fire from a 
thousand rifles and blew up the aqueduct, causing 
the town to capitulate at once. This same man we 
can see in the market-place of Podgoritza shouting 
in terrible tones, and hurling awful curses at every 
passing Turk, who but shrugs his shoulders and 
laughs. The old man is hopelessly mad, his brain 
turned by that reckless deed of his twenty-five 
years ago. 

There are the men of the lake, earning their 
bread by fishing half the year in the vast swamps 
or out upon the treacherous waters that have 
claimed too many victims in their sudden storms ; 
and tilling the ground when in summer the water 
recedes, leaving acres of fertile earth — brown men, 
often shaking with fever, yet happy and contented, 
living for generations one day under the rule of 
their Montenegrin brethren, the next as Turkish 
serfs. 

Best of all are the Albanian border mountains 
and the fierce clans who live there. We can 
journey to Medun, home of the once mighty 
chieftain of the Kuc, who in 1876 fought and 
worsted with his little clan a great army of 
Turks on the heights of Fundina, overlooking the 
valley of the Zeta. That memorable battle fired 
the whole of Montenegro, and inaugurated the last 
brilliant campaign; and now Chief Marko — poet, 
historian, and soldier — rests upon the little hill of 
Medun, in the heart of his native countrjq round 
his grave the battered walls of a fortress which 
he wrung from the hands of the Turks in a wild, 
reckless onslaught. 

Beyond the mountains of Kuc lies the Yasso%dc, 
in the farthest corner of the land, surrounded on 
two sides by bitter foes, yearly threatened by 
invasion, and where border raids are summer 
pastimes. Here we must proceed circumspectly. 
Sturdy mountaineers will accompany us wherever 
we turn, eying watchfully each boulder lest a foe 
should be concealed, bent on border vendetta. 
Their shame would be unspeakable should aught 
happen to us, their guests, whose safety is in their 
hands till once more we leave their hospitable 
frontier. Then they will crowd around us with 
many hearty hand-shakes and kisses — for here men 
kiss and are not ashamed. They will bid us come 
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again, and right soon; and as we swing into the 
saddle we hastily loosen our revolver in the holster, 
for we know what is coming — the heartiest and 
most eloquent of all farewells — a volley of pistol- 
shots : ‘ S’ Bogoin ! ’ — crac/q evade — ‘ S’ Bogom ! ’ Our 
ponies start ; and, amidst a storm of bullets flying 
upwards, the rattle echoing round the ravines, we 
empty our weapon in return, and a sense of some- 
thing lost steals over us. 

Ah, it is a good life in the border-lands of 
Montenegro, amongst the stupendous majesty of 
those silent mountains, and the valiant, simple 
children who live there ! 

There lives a hermit on the heights of Ostrog. 
He is over eighty years of age, and there he has 


built himself a tomb. Often have I accompanied 
him to it, and helped him to water the flowers he 
has planted there, listening the while to the 
stories he tells. Six years ago he came to Mon- 
tenegro — ^came back,’ as he would say, though he 
had never before set foot upon it; but his father 
and his father’s father were Montenegrins, and for 
him it is his native land. Upon the white stone 
are engraved his name and date of his birth ; then 
there is a suggestive space to be filled in hereafter ; 
and in conclusion : ‘ Farewell, Montenegro ! May 
thy leaves turn to gold. I go to my eternal rest 
and leave thee here all that I have — my poor bones.’ 
It is characteristic of the love which every Montene- 
grin bears his land. 


BARBE OF GRAND BATOIJ. 


CHAPTER XXV. — THE TRIAL OF ALAIN CARBONEC. 



OLL Plenevec went to Alain Carbonec’s 
trial ; and if the jury had been drawn 
from the Plenevec men Barbe’s heart 
might have been eased of part of its 
fears. But the trusty panel was all 
Plouarnec, and Plouarnec knew not 
Alain, and sat there proud and grim, with deter- 
mination ill its conscious eye, prepared to do its 
duty to the last letter of the law, and with perhaps 
somewhat of a bias against the accused, or at all 
events a leaning towards the belief that if he were 
found guiltj^ the reproach of an undiscovered crime 
would be wiped out. 

■^Tien the court had taken its place with all 
due ceremonies, Alain was led in by the same 
two gendarmes who had arrested him that day at 
Plenevec. He was pale still, but no longer pallid. 
He seemed, in fact, in better bodily case than when 
he first issued from his prison in the rock. His 
bearing was easy and confident, as of a man satis- 
fied of his own innocence and trustful of the law to 
give him justice. The unjust imprisonment by his 
fellows had tried him less hardly than the nerve- 
shattering experiences of the caves. His eye swept 
round the room and settled instantly on Barbe’s, 


A smile of pleasure flashed into his face, and 
Barbe’s pale face filled responsively with momen- 
tary colour. But it passed and left her pale and 
anxious as before. Noel Bernardin sat with a 
face like a hawk, and waited for the fray to begin. 
He looked once at Barbe, and then sat back in 
his seat and watched the jury. 

‘Tell me your name, your age, your profession, 
and where you live,’ said the president of the court 


to Alain. 

‘ Alain Carbonec, twenty, sailor, Plenevec.’ 

‘ Listen to the charges brought against you.’ 

The clerk of the court proceeded to read them. 
‘You have heard the crime of which you are 
accused,’ said the president. ‘Answer clearly the 
questions I shall put to you.’ 


‘I am ready, monsieur. I have committed no 
crime, and I have nothing to fear.’ 

‘ We shall see. For the present confine yourself 
to answering my questions. You knew George 
Cadoual ? ’ 

‘Yes, monsieur.’ 

‘ On what terms were you with him ? ’ 

‘ On good enough terms at first. We were partners 
in the boat.’ 

‘And afterwards F 

‘Not so good. He was not too easy to get on 
with.’ 

‘ You quarrelled ? ’ 

‘ Occasionally, of course.’ 

‘ What did you quarrel about ? ’ 

Alain hesitated. 

‘ Answer,’ said the president. 

^ Eh Men! monsieur, it is known. We both loved 
Ma’m’selle Barbe of Grand Bayou;’ and Barbe 
jumped at the mention of her name and went 
momentarily red again. 

‘And which of you did the young lady favour 

‘ Myself.’ 

‘You are sure ?’ 

‘ Quite sure, monsieur.’ 

‘ Did you ever come to blows ?’ 

‘ We have done.’ 

‘Wiy?’ 

‘He used insulting words about her one night, 
and I struck him.’ 

‘ Wliat words ? ’ 

‘Monsieur— I wiped them out. They are for- 
gotten.’ 

‘ Bien I You had other reasons for hating him ? ’ 

‘ I do not think so.’ 

‘ He found out your real name, and told Pierre 
Carcassone who you were.’ 

‘ That is true. But I did not know it till he told 
me so himself— in the cave, you understand. He 
told me that and other things to try and make me 
angry enough to kill him.’ 
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‘ How then ? He asked you to kill him V 
‘He was in terrible pain — all his bones broken, 
you understand — and he cried to me night and day 
to kill him and end his trouble.’ 

‘And how came he there with all his bones 
broken ? ’ 

‘That, monsieur, I do not yet understand. He 
told me it was he who threw me into the cave. 
But I did not believe him, for I could not see why 
he should be there himself in that case.’ 

‘ How did you think you got there ? ’ 

‘Candidly, monsieur, I thought it was Pierre 
Carcassone who put me there ; ’ and Pierre in the 
audience smiled grimly. 

‘ Ma’m’selle Barbe’s father ? ’ 

‘Yes, monsieur.’ 

‘And why should he i3ut you there ?’ 

‘I do not think he wanted either of us. You see, 
monsieur, Cadoual being there too made me think 
it must have been some one else who put us both 
in there. If I had been alone I might have be- 
lieved it was Cadoual who did it ; but I could not 
see why he should be there too if he did it himself.’ 

‘Quite so. Very ingenious. And how do you 
suppose he got there ? ’ 

‘That I know no more than how I got there 
myself, monsieur. I swam ashore from the Light 

after returning the boat’ 

‘ Why had you taken the boat ? ’ 

‘ To take ma’m’selle ashore.’ 

‘You had carried mademoiselle away from her 
father ? ’ 

‘Yes and no, monsieur, if you will permit me. 
Pierre, you see, said he was not her father, and if 
that was so he had no right to keep her.’ 

‘ YTio did he say was her father ? ’ 

‘He said she was the daughter of Paul Kervec, 
whom I then heard of for the first time as my 
father.’ 

‘ He said you were sister and brother, in fact ? ’ 
‘Exactl}^, monsieur.’ ‘ 

‘ But you took her away all the same.’ 

‘ As her brother I had better right to care for her 
than a man who said she was not his daughter, 
and who hated the man whose daughter he said 
she was,’ 

‘And did you believe she was your father’s 
daughter ? ' 

‘ Mon Dieu I no, monsieur, not for a moment.’ 
‘YTiy? 

‘We did not feel to one another like that.’ 

‘But you took advantage of the position to re- 
move her ’ 

‘ Assuredly. Would not jmu have done the same ? ’ 
which raised a ripple in the court. 

‘ Don’t trouble yourself about me. It is you who 
are being tried — for your life, remember. How, 
continue. You took back the boat; you swam 
ashore. What next ? ’ 

‘ I climbed the Cap by my usual road, and went 
along the Head among the stones. The next thing 
I remember I was lying in darkness with great pain 


in the head, and then by degrees I came to myself, 
and found I was in the upper cave among the doves’ 
nests.’ 

‘ And Cadoual ? ’ 

‘I knew nothing of Cadoual. It was two days 
before I found him in the cave below, with all his 
bones broken.’ 

‘ And when you found him ? ’ 

‘ Mon Dieu, monsieur ! I did what I could for 
him, as any one else would have done. I bound 
him together as well as I could. The leg and the 
arm and the head I could manage, but the breakages 
inside his body I could not get at and could not 
understand.’ 

‘ He was stabbed in the throat.’ 

‘That was later. He suffered horribly, and 
begged me night and day to kill him and put him 
out of his pain. That I could not do, of course. I 
fed him and gave him water and did what I could. 
Then one night when I was tending him he plucked 
my knife from my belt and stabbed me in the back 
— here’ — and he put his hand up behind under his 
right shoulder-blade— ‘ and then plunged it into 
his ovTi throat.’ 

‘That is a strange story. Do you expect us to 
believe it *? ’ 

‘ It is the truth, monsieur.’ 

‘You say he told you it was he who threw you 
into the cave.’ 

‘ Pie said that when he wanted to make me mad 
enough to kill him.’ 

‘ Did you believe him ? ’ 

‘ I did not. I believed he said it only to anger 
me.’ 

‘ Do you believe it now 1 ’ 

‘I do not know, monsieur. It is possible. I 
know absolutely nothing of how I came into the 
cave.’ 

‘You know there is a cave under the menhir on 
the Head?’ 

‘ We found it the day I got out of the cave.’ 

‘You had never seen it before ?’ 

‘Hever, monsieur. If there is an opening from 
it into the lower cave, that is doubtless the way I 
was thrown in. It could not have been by. the way 
I came out.’ 

‘ There is such an opening.’ 

‘ Ah ! then that explains that part of it.’ 

‘And you cannot explain how Cadoual got into 
the cave ? ’ 

‘ Ho, monsieur, I have no idea.’ 

‘ However you got in,’ said the president insinuat- 
ingly, ‘ the rest is simple enough and not unnatural. 
Each of you thought the other had put him there, 
and you fought about it. Y^as it not so ?’ 

‘Ho, monsieur. Cadoual was in no condition to 
fight ; he was in pieces.’ 

‘ He was able to stab you, hoAvever ? ’ 

‘It was his last effort. The pain had crazed 
him. He had made up his mind to die. I would 
not kill him, so he tried to kill me as well as 
liimseH.’ 
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‘And you can cast no further light on the 
matter ? ’ 

‘ None, monsieur. I have told all I know.’ 

The surgeon was called who had examined both 
CadouaPs body and Alain’s wound. He stated that 
the breakages of CadouaPs bones and head were the 
result of a fall from some great height. 

‘And the wound in the throat?’ asked the 
president. 

‘ That of course was from a knife.’ 

‘Erom your observations would you say it was 
caused by another or self-inflicted ? ’ 

‘It is impossible to say for certain. Ordinaril}^, 
however, a blow from one in front would land on 
the left side — that is to sa^’’, the side facing the 
right side of a right-handed man.’ 

‘ Is the prisoner right-handed ? ’ 

‘He is.’ 

‘ And if Cadoual had inflicted the wound himself 
it would ordinarily be on the left side also, would 
it not ? ’ 

‘ Ordinarily yes, but not invariably so.’ 

‘ Or, again, if the prisoner had struck round from 
behind ? ’ 

‘ It might fall anTsvhere, of course.’ 

‘Quite so. What do you say about prisoner’s 
own wound ? ’ 

‘ It could not 2 )ossibly have been self-inflicted. It 
is a blow from above domiwards. It ripped open 
the shoulder-blade and went in below.’ 

‘Supposing they had fought together?’ 

‘Then prisoner must have turned his back to 
receive the blow. Moreover, it is impossible 
Cadoual could have fought. Almost every bone 
in his body was broken.’ 

‘ Could he have made such an exertion as prisoner 
states ? ’ 

‘As a supreme — a final — exertion, he might.’ 

‘ The wound in 23risoner’s head ? ’ 

‘ It might have been from a fall or from a direct 
blow from behind. It would produce slight con- 
cussion of the brain.’ 

‘Can you incline one way or the other — to the 
fall or the blow ? ’ 

‘ I incline to the blow, for this reason : a fall 
down an incline, such as I understand is the alter- 
native, would produce an abraded wound, tending 
up or down according to whether he fell head first 
or feet first. This blow shows no such symptoms. 
It was a blow straight from behind, straight in 
towards the centre of the head, so to speak.’ 

‘How soon would such a blow jwoduce uncon- 
sciousness ? ’ 

‘ Instantly, and it might last for hours or days.’ 

‘ So that a person recei^dng such a blow could do 
nothing after it ? ’ 

‘ Not till he recovered consciousness.’ 

‘ Eeturning for a moment to CadouaPs wounds : 
could a man so broken inflict such a wound as that 
in prisoner’s head ? ’ 

‘ Certainly not— not after he was broken.’ 

The president intimated to the surgeon that he 


had finished vdth him ; but as he was stepping 
dovm Bernardiu desired to ask him a question. 

‘You examined the body of Cadoual. Had any 
attempt been made to cure his breakages ? ’ 

‘Yes, undoubtedly; and it caused me great sur- 
prise. The arm and leg had been, and indeed still 
were, tightly bandaged to keep the broken bones in 
jDOsition.’ 

‘ Could Cadoual by any possibility have done that 
himself ? ’ 

‘Not unless he was left-handed, and then I doubt 
if his broken ribs would have allowed him to do so.’ 

A score of voices in the audience exclaimed that 
Cadoual was right-handed, and the President 
threatened to clear the court. 

The evidence so far was in prisoner’s favour. So, 
evidently, was popular feeling. 

Madame Cadoual, a smouldering volcano in black, 
was briefly examined, and stated that her son and 
]Drisoner were on bad terms because of that girl at 
the Light. Her son had started one morning for 
Landroel to do some business, and she had never 
seen him again till his body came ashore. She had 
employed detectives from Paris, and they had given 
it as their opinion that Alain Carbonec was respon- 
sible for the murder. She never took her eyes off 
Alain, and they flamed and blazed as though they 
would scorch him out of existence. 

One of the Paris detectives — the other was man- 
hunting in Algeria — told of their researches in and 
round Plenevec, and how they had come to the 
conclusion that the missing man was the murderer. 
But when Bernardin took him in hand the smart 
gentleman from Paris had a bad five minutes. With 
questions that struck like blows in the face, the 
barrister ripped to |)isces the other’s assumptions 
and laid bare the poverty of the land. 

‘Can you produce one single iota of fact that 
you yourself discovered which in any way connects 
Alain Carbonec with the death of George Cadoual?’ 
asked Bernardin in a scornful voice. 

‘The fact that Carbonec disappeared on the 

very same day as M. Cadoual ’ began he from 

Paris. 

‘We know all about that. Nothing else? Thank 
you. I will not detain you;’ and the detective 
regretted he was not in Algeria with his colleague. 

Then : ‘ Pierre Carcassone ! ’ called the president, 
and Pierre stej^j^^d forward and took the oath. 

‘You objected to prisoner coming to the Light 
after your daughter ? ’ 

‘Yes, monsieur.’ 

‘ You forbade him to come ? ’ 

‘Yes, monsieur.’ 

‘ But he continued to come all the same ? ’ 

‘ He did.’ 

‘ And in the end — what ? ’ 

‘ I took iny ovni way of separating them.’ 

‘You did not know the prisoner was Paul Kervec’s 
son?’ 

‘ Not till Cadoual told me,’ 

‘ And then ? ’ 
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‘ I made use of it. I told them they were brother 
and sister.’ 

‘ That was not true ? ’ 

' Mon Dieii^ monsieur ! ’ — with a shrug — ‘ it might 
have been. It was good enough to use, anyway.’ 

^ Prisoner, however, took advantage of the relation- 
ship you ascribed to your daughter and himself to 
take your daughter away 1 ’ 

‘ He did.’ 

‘He took her away in the lighthouse boat to 
Plenevec. What happened when he came back 
with the boat ? ’ 

‘We quarrelled. He jeered at me for what he 
called the failure of my plan, and told me I had 
lied.’ 

‘ And you ? ’ 

‘ I struck him.’ 

‘You fought ?’ 

‘No. He went away down the ladder and swam 
ashore.’ 

‘ And you ? ’ 

‘ I followed him as soon as I got the boat down.’ 

‘ What was your idea in following him ? ’ 

Pierre hesitated, and then said in a quiet, matter- 
of-fact way, ‘ I intended to kill him.’ 

‘Well? Continue.’ 

‘ He was ashore before I got there. He dressed 
and climbed the Head, and I followed him.’ 

‘You climbed the Head ? Continue.’ 

‘ It was new to me, and I was a long time after 
him. YTien I reached the top I could not see him 
at first. Then of a sudden I caught sight of his 
head coming up out of a hole in the ground close 
by one of the stones. His back was towards me, 
and I lay down behind another stone and watched.’ 

‘ Y^hat did you see ? ’ 

‘ His head was bleeding. He seemed stupid. He 
looked about till he found his cap ; then he kicked 
the grass and bushes about with his feet, and then 
he went into the hole again.’ 

‘ How long were you behind him ? ’ 

‘ It might be a quarter of an hour or more.’ 

‘ The surgeon tells us Carbonec would be uncon- 
scious for a considerable time after the blow he had 
received.’ 

‘I know nothing about that. I tell you only 
what I saw.’ 

‘ After that ? ’ 

‘ He did not come out again, and I walked away, 
and went back to the Light.’ 

‘Now, tell me: did you, while quarrelling with 
prisoner, tell him who gave you the information 
as to his name and parentage ? ’ 

‘ I did. It slipped out.’ 

‘ Wliat did he say ? ’ 

‘ He said I was a fool and Cadoual was .a bigger 
one.’ 

The president had done vdth Pierre. But Ber- 
nardin had not. 

‘You come here,’ said he, ‘telling us that you 
tried to separate Carbonec and your daughter by 
a lie which you knew to be a lie ’ 


‘It was as likely true as not,’ said Pierre gruffly. 

‘YTien you brought the children ashore eighteen 
3^ears ago, after murdering the father of the one and 
the mother of the other, j'OU took them to Sergeant 
Gaudriol, and said, “ This is my child, and this is 
his.” Is it not so ? ’ 

‘ Ma foi, monsieur ! Eighteen years is a long 
time to x'ecall one’s very words.’ 

‘ Have jon ever during these eighteen 3^ears hinted, 
in any way or to any one, that Barbe was not }^our 
daughter ? ’ 

‘ I had no occasion to do so.’ 

‘And 3mu wish us to believe that for eighteen 
years 3^11 have fed and cared for the child of the 
man 3^11 murdered ? ’ 

‘ She was useful to me.’ 

‘For man3^ years she could not possibl3’' be useful 
to you, and you could easil3" have got some one who 
would have been, and Avho also would not have had 
the disadvantage of being Kervec’s child.’ 

To that Pierre had nothing to reply beyond a 
shrug. 

‘You say 3^011 climbed Cap Rebel from the sea, 
and went back the same way. Doubtless you can 
show us whereabouts you climbed, and could do it 
again. I ask the court to send 3mii in custody 
of two gendarmes and an offlcer of the court to 
climb it again in their presence. If 3^11 succeed 

and come back alive But you will not. Your 

mouth is full of lies. YTien Sergeant Gaudriol 
went over to the Light to inquire into the dis- 
appearance of Carbonec you told him you had not 
seen him wlien he returned with the boat. Was 
that true ? ’ 

‘ Obviousl3^ not, in view of what I have stated.’ 

‘You lied to an offlcer of the law in the pursuit 
of his duty ? ’ 

‘ He was trying to fix on me a crime I had not 
committed.’ 

‘ So 3^011 lied to him ? ’ 

‘ He showed he did not believe me.’ 

‘It is to his credit. No sensible man would 
believe 3’'ou. I have here,’ said Bernardin, ‘the 
record of 3mur daughter’s birth, which took place 
six months before you ixarted with 3mur wife when 
you started on your last voyage to Newfoundland. 
This story of Barbe being Kervec’s daughter was 
a lie, and 3^11 knew it to be a lie, and used it 
simply as a means to an end — namel3^, the getting 
rid of Kervec’s son, whom we know as Alain 
Carbonec. Your evidence now given is a lie from 
beginning to end — with the same end in view. You 
come here with a mouthful of lies, capped by the 
statement that 3^11 followed Carbonec with the 
intention of killing him, and 3^11 expect the jur3'' 
to believe a single word 3"ou saj. Faugh ! You are 
rotten— putrid. In the sight of all honest men jon 
stink. In the sight of God ’ 

‘ Gently ! gentl3' ! ’ said the president. 

‘It is not eas}^, M. le President,’ said Bernardin 
with warmth, ‘in the presence of carrion such as 
this — come here to swear away the life of an 
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innocent man to satisfy an old grudge against the 
father ’ 

^ May God strike me dead/ cried Pierre, foaming 

at Bernardin’s words, ‘ if ’ 

Then, in the sight of all of them, his eyes fixed 
wide ill a stare of frozen horror on something behind 


the barrister something whicii was imdsible to any 
other. His face grew white, and then the colour 
of lead. The arm he had flung up in vehement 
assertion drojijied to liis side. He swayed for a 
second, and fell with a crash like a falling tree. 
When they picked him up he was dead. 


! 


RAINBOAV-TKOIJT IN BHITISH WATERS. 



!|HE introduction some years ago of 
foreign trout into our waters re- 
ceived a well-deserved check through 
injudicious stocking vdth Salvelinus 
foiitinalisj a fish generally believed 
in this country to be the American 
brook-trout, but really one of the handsomest of all 
tlie chars. English fish-culturists and the owners 
of fishings were much impressed by their apparent 
suitability for our waters ; and had their peculiari- 
ties been thoroughly ascertained and provided for 
all would have been well; for, without doubt, 
certain British waters would profit by their intro- 
duction. Instead, they were distributed without 
the slightest regard to the suitability of the various 
waters in which they were placed. The inevitable 
result followed : on the whole, they did more harm 
than good, and were ultimately voted a failure, not- 
Avithstanding the strenuous efforts of a feAv pro- 
minent fish-culturists who knew their value under 
proper conditions. 

It is a fact that fontinalis deliglits in clear, cold 
mountain streams and lakes of low temjDerature. 
A Avater that AA'arms up to anything above sixty 
degrees means the decimation of a stock of fonti- 
mliSi if not, indeed, their total destruction. In 
their native habitat they leave the streams in hot 
Aveather and seek shelter in the deep AA^ater of 
lakes ; and they thrive only under such conditions 
of temperature. 

I do not think our fishings lost much by 
the failure of fontinalis; and certainly the OAvners 
and not a feAv fish-culturists learned a lesson in 
stocking that has been profitable to them ever since. 
The pity of it is that a creditable carefulness has 
in some cases degenerated into extreme prejudice 
against the introduction of any foreign trout AAdiat- 
soeA^er, Avith the result that at one time Ave Avere 
very near condemning rainboAA^- trout {Salmo irideics), 
Avhereas time has proved that caution only is neces- 
sary. Thus, Avith the exercise of caution and 
common-sense, Ave may add to our sport and to our 
food-supply one of the handsomest and gamest of 
all the Salvionidce. In my opinion — and in that I 
do not stand alone— the rainboAV has come to stay. 

Some time ago, in a paper read before the mem- 
bers of the London Piscatorial Society, Mr William 
Senior (‘ Eed Spinner ’) expressed an opinion that the 
rainboAV had been tided once at least in fish-culturists 
hands in England, and had not been continued ; and 
he ventured to doubt if any further effort AAmuld be 


successful. Hoaa^, as there is no more staunch 
supporter than I am of the gifted editor of the 
Fields and no more sincere admirer of his Avork and 
methods on behalf of the sport Avhich, equally AAuth 
himself, I love to iqihold, I hope that my A^enturing 
to differ from him someAA^hat on this matter of the 
rainboAA'-trout in British AA^aters Avill not preA^ent 
careful considerations of the opinions I submit. 
But, first, I Avould like to knoAv if Mr Senior has or 
has not seen cause to qualify that opinion since it 
AA’as expressed. There Avould appear to-day sufficient 
evidence to prove that at least one important reason 
AAdiy the cultivation of the rainboAV-trout AA'as not 
entirely successful in the hands of British fish- 
culturists AA^as because it AA^as declared proven that 
the fish AA^as an uncertain breeder. This objection 
arose principally because — as Herr Jaffe has pointed 
out — ‘the rainboAV-trout, on its introduction, Avas 
taken, both in jilanting and rearing, as being on all- 
fours Avith the old favourite broAvn trout, AAdiich it 
certainly is not.’ Therein lies the cause of failure, 
if failure it Avas ; and therein lies also the curse of 
trout-culture even to-day. Eish-culturists, for the 
most part, AAdll consider the rainboAA'-trout only as 
‘ on all-fours ’ Avith the broAAm trout ; AAdiereas they 
are quite distinct, and in their culture that issue 
should be kejDt quite clear. Then it might — nay, it 
AAdll and does — prove j^rofi table. 

For some time an opinion obtained in England, 
America, and Germany that the rainboAV-trout 
(Salmo irideus) Avas identical Avith the steel-head 
salmon of the Pacific coast (Salmo gairdn&rii) ; and 
Avhen it is remembered that such prominent pisci- 
culturists as the late Sir James Maitland and Mr 
Fred Mather inclined toAA^ards this opinion, the great 
difficulty of successfully combating it can easily be 
realised. As a matter of fact, the rainboAV-trout is 
quite a distinct A^ariety, and must no more be con- 
founded with the steel-head or any other A-ariety of 
salmon than AAuth any of the chars. This, again, 
brings to mind the action of those AAdio Avould cross. 
irideus Avith faiio. It is difficult to understand 
AAffiat can be gained by such a cross; AAdiereas the: 
harm done by this useless crossing of distinct, 
varieties is quite apparent. BroAAm trout are quite 
distinct from rainboAv-trout, and it should be the 
constant care and study of pisciculturists to keep' 
the A^arieties as nature has intended them, and, 
AAdiat is perhaps of even more importance, keep each 
variety as pure in strain as possible. Nothing is 
to be gained by crossing either of them AAuth any 
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other, for each species is absolutely j^erfect after its 
o^yll kind. 

In this connection it is as well to remember that 
even the spawning of irideiLS is not and never can 
be ‘ on all-fours ' with the spawning of fario. Here 
I quote from Herr Jaffe at some length, merely 
adding as a qjreliminary that my experience and 
observation go to prove his opinion to be correct : 
‘Rainbows are not /an'os, and want quite a different 
treatment in the hands of the pisciculturists. . . . 
I used to lose at the start 50 per cent, and more 
of my rainbows from imperfect impregnation, as I 
thought; and I put it down to the ffsh not being 
fitted or not fitting itself to European conditions, 
and for tliis same reason English fisli-culturists 
dropped the fish as being too uncertain a breeder. 
Rainbow eggs at that time were impregnated much 
the same as fario eggs — namely, by stripping the 
female fish, and carefully avoiding every drop of 
water before the milt was added. How, two things 
are noticeable in opening rainbows when near their 
spaAvning-time — namely, the very large, compara- 
tively, size of the milt-sacs of the rainboAv male 
(nearly four times as much as the fariof and the 
comparative large amoimt of a Avatery fluid Avhich 
surrounds the ripe ova of the rainboAV female. 
Eurther investigation shoAved that if kept in this 
fluid the rainboAV ova Avould not lose its capillary 
poAver anything like so quickly as the dry broAAm 
trout eggs Avill Avhen spaAvned into Avater, and since 
then this fluid has been carefully spaAvned along 
Avith the ova, securing nearly perfect impregnation. 
As to the unusual size of the rainboAv milt-sacs I 
hai' e not been able to arriA^e at definite conclusions ; 
but I can only state as a fact that the mlLt-sacs of 
rainboAvs caught on the natural redds in a AAuld 
state shoAV a much larger quantity of really good 
milt ready for immediate use than is j)resent in the 
brook-trout male, and that this is jDerhaps one of 
nature’s kind provisions for counteracting the loss 
of the Avatery fluid unavoidable under natural 
spaAvning circumstances, by proAuding an unusual 
amount of usefid milt.’ 

In this AA^ay one important difficulty, at least, has 
been oA^ercome, and the trouble that, beset the efforts 
•of British fish-culturists in connection Avith the cul- 
tivation of iridetcs — notably Sir James Maitland and 
Mr Thomas AndreAvs — exists no longer. But should 
not Herr Jaffe’s experience prove a AA^arning to those 
AAdio Avould endeavour to cross fario and irideus, for 
herein is a natural and aR-important objection to 
•such useless experiment ? 

It is not only in spaAvning and rearing raiiiboAA^s 
that fish-culturists and the OAvners of fishings err 
most lamentably; indeed, I am inclined to think 
that in the ‘planting’ of the fish — that is, in the 
distribution of the fish OA^er certain Avaters — occurs 
the greatest mischief. But before proceeding to 
discuss A\diy and AARere I thinlv rainboAvs should be 
introduced, I Avould express the emphatic opinion 
that AvdiereA^er broAvn trout Avill thrive, they, and 
they only, should be planted. I do not make this 


assertion idly. I haA^e made most careful inquiries, 
and have visited fishings and fish-hatcheries all over 
the United Kingdom, and it has ahvays been my 
most earnest effort to ascertain the conditions under 
Avhich certain fish thrive and others do not. It 
may be taken for granted that in many cases Avhere 
only troutlings are found in a Avater, the remedy 
lies rather in the introduction of more food than 
in stocking AAuth some other variety of trout. 
The judicious introduction of neAv blood — that is, 
broAAm trout from some other British AA^ater — is, 
hoAA^ever, at times advisable. It is quite possible, 
also, that a AA^ater may be OA^erstocked ; and if so, 
the fish are sure to degenerate in size and condition. 
In such a case the remedy is obvious. I think I 
am right in asserting that the broAvn trout proper 
{Salmo fario) has reached a higher state of perfec- 
tion in this country than in any other. It is one 
of the noblest of game-fishes, and as a surface-feeder 
has no peer. This latter fact alone should, and 
does, endear it to every British angler; and there- 
fore, I repeat, AARereA-er it Avill thrive, there it 
should be encouraged and the strain kept as pure 
as possible. 

HoAvever, after the aaRoIo of the suitable Avaters 
in the British Isles liaA^e been stocked Avith British 
trout, there AviR stiR remain many thousands of 
acres of water in Avhicli broAvn trout avRI not thrh'-e ; 
and AAdiere it is possible to stock these Avaters Avith 
some other variety of Sahiionidce the Avork should 
be done. There are many coarse- fish Avaters in this 
country that could be stocked AAuth rainbow trout, 
and still there Avould remain sufficient for the pur- 
pose of the coarse-fish angler. There are also many 
AA-aters stocked Avith broAvn trout that could be im- 
proved in value Avithout any interference Avith fario. 
In its native AA’aters the rainboAV-trout is found to 
thrive in a AAuder range of temperature than any 
other of the Salmonidce; its habitat is by no means 
limited to sIoaa'-, deep, and Avarm-running rivers, 
although it certainly seems to thrive better in such 
Avaters in this country. It is this adaptabiRty to 
a high or Ioav temjDerature of Avater that has made 
stocking AAuth rainboAA^s in this country not only 
possible but actually profitable; and it is the fact 
that they AviR stand a much higher temperature 
than the broAvn trout that has made it possible to 
stock Avith rainboAA’'s AAdrere the introduction of 
broAvn trout is impossible. In big rivers and lakes 
they AviR thrive side by side Avith fario^ and I see 
no objection to their introduction there. They 
AA^ould certainly thrive in such rivers as the Itchen, 
the Test, the Darent, the Deinvent, the Coquet, 
and other similar Avaters, but only at the expense 
of fario; therefore their introduction is unadAus- 
able. Lakes and reservoirs, hoAA^ever, best profit 
by their introduction, especially if there are feeders 
up AAdiich the’ fish can mount at spaAvning- time. 
RainboAA^s are easily reared ; and, granted tAVO con- 
ditions— j)lenty of food and plenty of shade — they 
Avell repay cultwation. , The condition of shade 
may arise from dej)th of Avater or from the presence 
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of trees or aquatic plants ; but it is most important 
that it sliould exist, otherwise ophthalmic troubles 
occur. Eainbows hold their own in waters contain- 
ing pike and perch ; but under these circumstances 
they must have plenty of range. Where waters 
communicate with the sea, rainbows sometimes will 
migrate, but, apparently, only when food is in- 
sufficient in the waters into which they are intro- 
duced. The rainbow-trout would starve on the 
amount of food sufficient for the brown trout. I 
cannot see any particular objection to the develop- 
ment of the migratory instinct. They are pretty 
sure to return to their old quarters in due season, 
and their journey to the sea makes them much 
bigger, handsomer, and more valuable fish. The 
rainbow-trout matures at the third year, but is of 


most use for spawning purposes from the fourth to 
the seventh year. They are very game fish, and rise 
freely to the artificial fiy, but would seem to prefer 
fancy patterns rather than the orthodox duns, gnats, 
and spinners. This is another reason why they 
should not be introduced side by side with fario 
into a dry-fly fishing stream, although they might 
ultimately settle down to a dry-fly diet. Approved 
patterns of flies for rainbow-trout are : a silver body 
with black wing and red feather tag, claret and 
grouse, woodcock wing and red feather mixed and 
yellow reddish wool body with silver twist, black 
wing and light blue and silver body, coachman, par- 
tridge and green, woodcock and peacock her], alder, 
Zulu, red tag. All flies should be dressed fairly 
large, about the ordinary size used on Scottish lochs. 


HOW MART M‘GrILLIVE,AY’S COW ATE THE PIPEE. 


HIS is the story as it is still told 
round the peat-fires of Strathnairn 
and Stratherrick, and as it was told 
to me. 

Angus McLeod, piper to Dun vegan, 
was fleeing westwards with the spray 
of the broken clans after black Culloden, where he 
had cut his red swath with the bravest — fleeing 
westward for a long day, when he was free to fly, 
and needs not hide in the hags or among the long 
heather, where the English troopers quartered the 
ground like pointers on hot scent of the game. 

Having got as far as the heights above the Faragaig, 
where the ground begins to slope down to the Great 
Glen, he stopped to draw breath, and was debating 
the comparative chances of safety in Cluny’s country 
or across Loch Ness in the wild region which lies 
beyond Strathglass, when the clattering of hoofs 
and the jingling of accoutrements bade him stand 
to his arms once more. Sorely wearied was Angus ; 
but, like a stout clansman, he still had his claymore 
with him, though he had cast away his great pipes 
among the heather, and indeed he felt like piping 
no more. He had supped his fill the day before 
of war and war-piping ; but he could still strike a 
good blow for freedom against the sidier dearg. The 
horseman drew nearer, and at sight of the tartan 
broke into a furious charge. A trooper of Hawley^s 
Horse,, Angus! So now strilte hard, and strike 
swift, if you would see the heights of Drummoocher 
or far Loch Laggan. One upward sweep of the 
broad blade, and the horse is scouring away wildly 
northwards, with the empty stirrups lashing at his 
.sides, while Angus has his foot on the breast of one 
trooper who will ride no more for King George. 

Now, as our piper stood grimly contemplating 
that foot, he realised for the first time that he had 
flung away his brogues a good ten miles behind, 
that he might run the lighter, and that the way was 
long to Badenoch, and rough. But here was a good 
pair of King George’s boots on the cursed trooper! 


Long military boots and the philabeg do not exactly 
constitute full Highland dress ; but Angus was far 
from the lassies of Skye and their criticisms, so he 
essayed to make spoil of the Sassenach foot-gear. 
The devil was in the boots ! Off they would come 
by no manner of tugging ; and time was flying, and 
there might be more troopers to come the way of 
their comrade. 

The Gaelic, and especially that spoken by the 
Skyeman, with a Scandinavian eke to it, is as full 
of ex23letives as any language that is Aryan \ so the 
moorfowl had the benefit of some of it, and that of 
the fullest flavour. ^Diaoul! but I be taking 
the 2 )ody’s legs, too then ; ’ and, sure enough, when 
Angus continued his march, under each arm he had 
a dragoon’s long boot, but these not empty, and on 
his track for a time were left gruesome traces of the 
contents. The dragoon had been a stout . fellow', 
and the burden was heavy ; so, it being dusk when 
Angus reached the change-house hard by the side 
of Loch Ness, he thought he w-ould risk demand- 
ing a lodging, and before morning he might get rid 
of the weighty and compromising contents of the 
boots, and get them on. 

All w'as bustle and confusion at the little clachan 
as Angus strode up to the door, and the steaming 
horses of a small detachment of cavalry -were hang- 
ing wearied heads in the yard after their long day’s 
chase of the flying tartans. 

Hn here wdth you, man!’ reached him in a 
frightened whisper as he jiassed the byre -door, 
where a tall old woman stood beckoning him to 
the friendly darkness of the interior. 

,‘You will be the cailleach; who is the mistress 
here?’ said Angus as he stooped to enter the low 
doorw'ay. 

‘Ay, I am Mary M‘Gillivray, wife to Ian Mhor 
of Clan Chattan, or I was yester morn ; but sorely 
I fear me Ian lies over yonder on the black moor. 
And who may you be, my lad ? Is it your life you 
w'ill be tired of to be offering your throat to these 
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gentry there for the cutting 1 Or maybe you left 
your brogues where better men left their lives before 
you clashed swords with Hanoverian riders 1 How 
else is it you do not know the cattle of the murder- 
ing dragoons there in the yard ? Hark to the black 
villains within, how they carouse, as they may who 
have gralloched a rare stag-royal over there yester- 
day.’ 

From the kitchen within the house came the 
stormy chorus of rough voices : 

And, oh, the hluid o’ the rebels rude 
Alang the field that ran ! 

The hiirdies bare we turned up there 
Of mony a Highland clan. 

‘Oich, oich, mistress! but I am sore spent, and 
must rest a while till morning: and may the tiel 
breakfast on the loons. Though I was piper to 
McLeod when the western clans made head, and 
might have looked for a better billet, yet I’ll be 
fain to make my bed here in the byre-straw. Hap 
me up, mistress, in the hake at the cow’s head till 
morning, for I am heavy with sleep.’ 

‘Ay, ay! and that will be best too. Lulan is 
a discreet beast, and will annoy you not at all, be 
sure.’ 

Angus was fumbling with his spleuchan for a 
coin or two as a grace-penny. 

^Hanmll lia7iaill Not from one of Prince 
Charlie’s lads will I have anything at all; but 
mind and be up and beyond the Eeclilin by 
davming.’ 

Soundly Angus slept that night, with the fragrant 
smell of hay and the sweet-scented breath of his 
bedfellow Lulan in his nostrils. Long ere morning 
he was up, and wrestling with the boots, to make 
them available for the journey, finding it an easier 
task than he expected, as their contents had some- 
what shrunk by the keeping. You may be sure he 
lost no time in drawing on what was literally 
his booty; and, flinging the disjecta membra of 
the erstwhile dragoon into the rack at Lilian’s 
head, was soon speeding away in the direction of 
Badenoch and safety. 

Mrs M‘Gillivray was also up betimes in the morn- 
ing, so that she might be assured of the safety of 
the piper. Going into the byre, she said, ‘Well, 
he’s away, to be sure; but I’ll chust be giving 
Lilian’s fodder a shake up where the pody has been 
lying.’ On looking into the rack, it was not long 
before the good woman was speeding to the door, 
skirling with fright, while her scanty locks were 
crinkling beneath her mutch. 

All the herds ran out, and all the serving- wenches, 
with King George’s men in close attendance, as is 
the manner of the bold dragoon, to hear the good 
wife’s skirls of ‘ Oich ! oich ! But ta coo ate ta 
piper 1 But ta coo ate ta piper, all but ta leg-banes 
and ta nails ! ’ 

‘What’s this, mistress?’ said the sergeant. ‘A 
piper here all night, and we did not know of it ?’ 

‘Well, well, and you can take all that the 
coo has left of him in the byre there,’ said Mrs 


M‘Gillivray, now a little alarmed for the conse- 
quences of this disclosure. Sure enough, in the 
straw-rack, where Lulan was contentedly making 
her innocent meal, lay, for all men to see, portions 
of two unmistakable legs; ‘well nourished,’ as the 
doctors say, and which might well have belonged to 
a piper. 

‘This beats all!’ said the sergeant. ‘Do you 
really mean to say the animal has devoured the rest 
of him ? It looks like it.’ 

‘ Sure the beast must be possessed,’ groaned Mary, 
‘ and to think that I have milked her this five year ; 
but into the loch she goes this very day vdth a tow 
and a big stone at the end of it.’ 

‘No, no, goodwife ; let the beast be. I see the 
cow is a good Hanoverian cow, who knew the smell 
of a stinking rebel, and has kej)! his legs to show 
for the bounty.’ 

To make a long story short, the trooper’s legs got 
the burial from the natives that was due to all that 
was left of a good patriot piper, and the tal I passed 
into a tradition in the neighbourhood. 

It was not till long after that Angus M‘Leod heard 
from a wandering iDackman, in his home in Skye, 
whither he had crept when the hunt for rebels had 
subsided, that, among other fearful portents after 
the battle of Culloden, a cow in Strathnairn had 
eaten a certain piper from Skye, blood and bones, 
all but a small bit of the legs. Many a laugh had 
Angus over it before the Are on a winter’s evening, 
with the girls, and a potent stoup of usquebaugh. 


BANDELIOK 

Starky-kayed, and a heart of gold, 

Looking up to the sky, 

A lifted face to the sun and rain, 

A smile to the passer-by : 

Wayside warder, sentinel flower, 

What is your password — say? 

You know the seasons, you tell the hour, 

And you hold a title, in sun and shower. 

To a simple right- of-waj". 

You have sisters inside the garden wall, 

Tended with human care ; 

They grow up graceful and fair and tall, 

But naught of your freedom share. 

Their beauty is hid from the vulgar gaze, 

They pine in a wilting ease; 

But you — you are light of the lowly ways, 

You shine on the common, you star the braes : 
Boon-comrade of the breeze. 

A lifted face to the rain and sun, 

Eyes moist with the morning dew, 

A nod and a smile for every one. 

And the joy of living for you. 

Starry-rayed, and a heart of gold, 

Planted by Grod’s own hand ; 

Too poor you are to be bought or sold, 

Too free to forsake the heathy wold : 

Star-flower of No Man’s Land. 

Walter C. Howden. 
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BURlsTS AS COMMENTATOR 


SOME OKIGINAL NOTES 


POET. 


■ MOjlSTG the valuable Burnsiana col- 
lected by the late Mr Craibe Angus, 
and sold in Edinburgh after his 
death, was a volume of the ‘ Works 
of Laurence Sterne,’ with marginal 
notes in the j^oet’s handwriting. 
The volume was purchased for the trustees of 
Burns’s Cottage at Ayr, where it will soon find a 
permanent place of exhibition among the many 
relics collected in the Cottage museum. 

The volume is entitled The Koran; ovy The Lifoy 
Gharactei'y and Sentiments of Tria Jnncta in Unoy 
M,N,A.y or Master of No ArtSy and abounds in tales, 
quotations, and sentiments such as must have in- ^ 
fluenced Burns.* His many annotations on the 
margin prove that he read the book somewhat 
carefully, and these notes of his show much of 
the real man. 

The first note is certainly very emj^hatic. Sterne 
suggests a new style of jDoetical composition, in 
addition to Hhe many difficult conceits of the 
ancients ’ — namely, that the first and last words in a 
line should rhyme ! ‘ The last word in every line 

is always made to chime to the first throughout the 
poem,’ thus joining the strength of blank verse and 
the shortness of rhyme together. Specimens are 
given, such as ^ Love is the pivot on which all 
things move.^ Burns wipes out this fanciful conceit 
with one emphatic word — ‘ Honsense ! ’ 

He enlarges in his next comment. The paragraph 
marked reads : ‘ I never drink. I cannot do it on 
equal terms with others. It costs them only one 
day ; but me three : the first in sinning, the second 
in suffering, and the third in repenting.’ Under- 
neath this sentiment the poet places his view of the 
matter. ‘ I love drinking now and then,’ he admits. 

‘ It defecates [purges] the standing pool of thought. 

A man perpetually in the j^aroxysms and fevers of 
inebriety is like a half-drowned, stupid wretch con- 

* The Koran is now admitted to be a literary forgery, but 
was included in the first collected edition of Sterne’s works. 
Bichard Griffith, the author, has reproduced in a clever style 
the tliought and language of Sterne. 


demned to labour unceasingly in water ; but a now- 
and-then tribute to Bacchus is like the cold bath : 
bracing and invigorating. — R. B.’ This is the only 
comment to which he adds his initials. Perhaps he 
thought it rather good. It certainly describes his 
own sentiments most forcibly, and it is a frank 
exposition of one of the principles which shaped his 
character. 

On the same page this sentence occurs: ‘Eree- 
thinkers are generally those who never thinlt at all,’ 
and against it the bard has written ' Quibble.’ 

‘St James says, “Count it all joy when ye fall 
into divers temptations,”’ arrests him, and he writes 
‘Ah!’ in the margin. The poet is evidentl}" not 
quite sure of it. How much of Burns is in tliat 
single exclamation ! Is it pity that he cannot resist 
temptation, or sorrow that he has so often fallen a 
victim to it, or a question of the virtue of the fDro- 
cess — or all three together? In any case, the poet’s 
‘ Ah ! ’ seems somehow strikingly pathetic. 

Here is a story which pleased him, and opposite 
it he has written ‘ Good : ’ ‘ A lady of my acquaint-- 
ance told me one day in great joy that she had 
got a parcel of most delightful novels to read that 
she had ever met with before. “They call them 
Plutarch^s Livcsy^ said she. I happened, unfor- 
tunately, to inform her ladyship that they were 
deemed authentic histories. Upon which her 
countenance fell, and she never read another line 
in them 1 ’ We can easily picture Burns chuckling 
over this anecdote as his pen marked it. Perhaps 
he had some presentiment of the public libraiw ! 

If the above anecdote pleased him, the next must 
have tickled him greatly: ‘A servant-maid I had 
once,’ writes the author, ‘ returned home crying one 
day because a criminal, Avhom she had obtained 
leave to go see executed, hafDpened to get a reprieve.’ 
‘ Human nature 1 ’ observes Burns ; and it could not 
be more neatly and effectively hit off. 

In his next brief comment Burns turns ])hiloso- 
pher. The paragraph which delays his pen says: 
‘ The Lex Papia forbade men to marry after sixty, 
and women after fifty. I think the law was wrong 
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ill the first article, because men may have children 
long after that age, or their wives may, at least, 
which answers as ivell for the community/ Gould 
Burns have been true to himself if he had given 
any other opinion than ‘ Follow Hature,’ which he 
has baldly written on the margin? Underneath, in 
smaller letters, he writes ^ Oracle, ^ as one would 
add an author’s name to a quotation from his works. 

‘ Follow Nature ’ — might not that stand as the poet’s 
motto? In varying interpretation, it covers his life. 

To a long paragraph on ‘ determining ourselves ’ 
— the necessity of inclining to take one side of a 
question more than another (two men boxing, two 
horses running, or even two hshwomen quarrelling) 
— Burns adds the remark that ‘ whim enters deeply 
into the composition of human nature, particular!}^ 
of genius.’ 

On the next leaf mention is made of an Italian 
nobleman. Count de Bonarelli, who had never Avritten 
one line of poetry till he Avas threescore years of 
age, and then he Avrote a pastoral poem AAdiich he 
executed Avith a fame equal to Tasso’s Aminta. The 
fact strikes the poet, as it Avould strike any reader, 
as very unusual and even unlikely, and he Avrites 
^ Strange ’ on the margin. From his oaaui letters it 
is evident that AAdiile poetry AAns the inspiration of 
his life, yet he laboured sedulously to i^erfect his 
verses and train himself in the art — and he had 
so striven from his youth; and yet here AAns the 
Count, undreaming of it for sixty years, and then 
sitting down to Avin fame ! Little Avonder that even 
Burns thought it ^ strange ’ that such a performance 
Avere 2:)ossible. 

On page 178 of the Amlume the poet breaks out 
strong on Queen Elizabeth. A paragraph states 
that a letter b}^ Maiy Queen of Scots has come to 
light Avhich makes Elizabeth’s character not so prob- 
lematical as general history has left it ; and at the 
bottom of the page Burns Avrites in pencil : ‘ I Avould 
forgAe Judas Iscariot sooner than Queen Elizabeth. 
He Avas a mercenary blackguard ; she AAns a devil, 
genuine, real as imported from Hell.’ These are 
almost cruel sentences, even from an ultra-patriotic 
Scot ; but they illustrate the natwe independence of 
the poet’s mind and the extraordinary Augour of his 
thinking. The Avriting is much blurred, and ‘real’ 
is A^ery like ‘ neat,’ AAuth a comma after it. Queen 
Bess as a neat devil Avould be a quaint and not unfit 
characterisation, from the poet’s AueAV-point. 

One anecdote is recorded by Sterne A\diich secures 
Burns’s approval so completely that Ave may give it 
as it stands. ‘ I asked an hermit once in Italy hoAv 
he could venture to live alone, in a single cottage, 
on the top of a mountain, a mile aAA^ay from any 
habitation? He replied that Providence AAns his 
next-door neighbour.’ To this fine reply the poet 
appends his praise in the single but sufficient word 
— ‘ Admirable 1 ’ He AAns not ready to giA^e himself 
aAvay AAuthout cause. Several of the ]^aragraphs are 
specified as ‘ Nonsense,’ ‘ Good,’ ‘ True,’ AAffiile others 
are marlced by a simple cross; but to this one alone 
he adds ‘ Admirable I ’ 


A Amy characteristic note is appended to the tale 
of a certain count Avho AAns taken prisoner by the 
Saracens and condemned to Avork in the Sultan’s 
garden. The Sultan’s daughter fell in love A\dth him ; 
but, although he informed her that he already had a 
Avife, she proposed to marry him no tAvith standing, 
lest he should never regain his liberty — stqmlating 
that if he recovered his freedom and found liis first 
Avife, she Avould retire. He agreed, married her, 
secured his freedom, and sought his first Avife; but 
the two Avives A\nre so draAvn to each other that they 
declined to separate, so the three lived together and 
Avere buried in the same grave. To this strange 
tale Burns adds a query : ‘ Queiy — Is Love like a 
present of ribbons, that you cannot share it among 
Avomankind Avithout lessening the quantity each 
should receiA^e?’ The argument is a curious one, 
even for Robin. 

There is only one other annotation worthy of 
notice. ‘A friend of mine once conceived a par- 
ticular aversion to persons avIio had been born Avith 
red hair,’ Avrites Sterne. ‘ He used to say that he 
could neAm confide in a friend or a mistress of this 
complexion, for that the men Avere false and the 
Avomen frisky.’ Burns Avrites his comment in pencil 
against this paragraph ; but, lest it should fade, he 
repeats it in ink at the bottom of the page (the only 
instance in the volume). His comment is : ‘ Golden 
locks are a sign of amorousness ; ’ and then he adds : 
‘The more love in a Avoman’s composition, the more 
soul she has.’ One Avonders at first Avhy the bard 
so carefully reAAWote his defence of red hair; but 
Highland Mary’s hair Avas red or auburn! The 
Bible AAdiich Burns gave her (iioav in the inonument 
at Ayr) contained a long lock of her auburn hair. 

The volume has been thoroughly thumbed, and 
in looking through it the reader is struck Avith the 
similarity of its sentiments Avith those of the poet. 
‘ The rank is but the guinea’s stain|) ’ is onl}^ a finer 
casting of this paragraph on j)age 109: ‘Titles of 
rank are like the impressions on coin — A\diich add 
no A'alue to gold or silver, but only render brass 
current.’ ‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer ’ Avas Avritten on a 
real character; but it might liaA^e been suggested 
by another paragraph on the opposite page, Avhich 
avers that ‘ some folk think it sufficient to be good 
.Christians Avithout being good to spend their 
lives in drinking, cheating — and praying.’ To 
an imagination like the bard’s, all the features 
of Holy Willie are in that paragraph. Such pas- 
sages as the folio Aving seem to haA^e been Avritten 
by Burns himself : ‘ I haA^’e an higher opinion of the 
sense and virtue of Avomen (and ever had) than men 
or even Avomen themselves generall}^ liaA^e ; ’ ‘ Love 
and friendship form the only natural alliances,’ &c. 
And it is not altogether improbable that 

Her ’prentice han’ she try’d on man. 

An’ then she made the lasses, 0, 

may haA^e been suggested by ‘Man AA^as originally 
made of the dead earth, but Avoman of the liAung 
man — therefore of a more excellent nature.’ 
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CH.U:>TER IL— THE COMING OF CORPORAL FLINT. 


R some days after the duel in the 
wood I kept within the house in 
order to avoid any further q^uarrels, 
wliich I knew Avould certainly be 
thrust ipDon me by hot-headed young 
Royalists when the result of my 
•encounter with Frank became known. Moreover, 

I had no heart to go abroad, being much cast down 
in spirit, and troubled to an extent which I should 
formerly have believed impossible. In what way 
was I to blame 1 The quarrel was none of my 
•seeking. Indeed, I had done all that lay in my 
power, short of accepting a blow, to avoid it. Nay, 

I would have let the lad escape in the heat of the 
combat had he not forced me to wound him in order 
to preserve my life. As for his sister’s bitter 
speeches, they were made in ignorance of the truth, 
and should have had no power to rankle as they 
•did. So I reasoned with myself; though such 
Teasoning brought me but little comfort. 

I was also troubled by another matter. An 
account of the duel had been carried to my mother 
and Patience, and I was astonished and grieved to 
lind that from that moment Patience avoided me, 
or, when that was impossible, treated me with a 
coldness .which contrasted strangely with the affec- 
tionate warmth of her first greeting. Indeed, I 
would have taken her to task about the matter; but 
wheiiever I began to cpiestion her, my mother, who 
seemed full of pity for her, would interpose, and I 
•could get no explanation of her strange conduct. 
;So it came about that, what with my duel with 
Frank and Patience’s coldness, the visit to which 
I had looked forward so eagerly brought me but 
little pleasure, and I was glad when the time came 
:for my departure. 

How well I remember the events of the night on 
■which I announced my intention of setting out 
for London the next day! Indeed, I have good 
•cause to do so, for it was then that the extra- 
ordinary adventures began which I here set down 
for the first time. 

My poor mother was in tears, and even Patience, 
who looked jDale and thin, was kinder to me than 
she had been since the neAvs reached her of my 
unlucky combat Avith Frank. , We Avere sitting 
together, talking quietly and someAvhat sadly — for 
Avho could tell in such times as those AAdiether Ave 
should ever meet again ? — Avhen I heard the tramp- 
ling of a horse’s hoofs rapidly approaching the house. 

I think that from the A'ery first moment I heard 
that ominous sound I had a foreboding of eAul; 
and it Avas Avith a sinking heart that, going into the 
hall, I found myself face to face Avith a grim-visaged * 
trooper, one Corporal Flint, Avho handed me a letter 
.addressed to me, as I saAV at a glance, by tlie Lord 
.Protector himself. Ordering some refreshment to I 


be provided for the corporal, I Avithdrew to read 
the letter. It Avas, as I had supjDosed, frojn Crom- 
Avell, and the contents troubled me greatly : 

'Whitehall. 

^To CaiMin Haiuthorne: These, in all speed. 

‘Sir, — I desire you to take command of the 
troopers accompanying the bearer of this letter. 
Corporal Flint, and to proceed instantly to OakAVOod 
Hall, the residence of Sir John Woodville, and 
arrest one Colonel Montague at present residing 
at the Hall. This Montague is hand-in-glove AVith 
the Avretched creature Colonel Sexby, and others of 
a like nature, Avho are endeavouring once more to 
plunge this poor, distracted country into the horrors 
of civil AA^ar. I have information from a sure source 
that he is noAv engaged in raising and drilling the 
Malignants in the neighbourhood, and hath collected 
a considerable store of arms and ammunition at the 
Hall. Fetch them off; but move not Sir John’s 
old Aveapons of his fathers or his family trophies. 
Be tender of this, as you respect my Avishes, of one 
gentleman to another. It is credibly reported that 
Montague brought moneys Avith him from France, 
a large sum in gold, to further the conspiracy. I 
require you to make diligent search for the same, and 
also for such jDapers as may relate to the business.' 

‘Sir John, coming to London yestereA^e, hath 
already been taken and lodged in the ToAver. As 
to the members of his family: should you find 
jiroof that they are concerned in the plot, I desire 
you to arrest them and to send them hither. 

‘You must act lively. Neglect no means. The 
Lord direct you AAdiat to do. — I rest your friend 
and Avell-Avisher, Olia'ER F. 

‘Corporal Flint Avill inform you of other par- 
ticulars AA^hich I hold it not prudent to set doAvn 
in Avriting.’ 

It AA^as AAuth infinite dismay that I read this 
letter. Sure there Avas not a man in all England 
AAdio Avould have undertaken such a task more 
reluctantly. Strive as I Avould, it seemed as though 
I could not avoid being forced into appearing as the 
enemy of those I Avould so AAullingly have served as 
a friend. First had come the duel Avith Frank, and 
noAA^ I AAns ordered to seize the Hall, and it might 
AA'^ell proA^'e to be my duty to arrest both Frank and 
his sister. These AA’^ere things that could neA'er be 
forgh^en ; and I suaa’' that the friendship that had 
existed betAveen our families for so many years^Avas 
noAA’' finally to be put an end to. It AAns, theretore, 
AAuth a sad countenance that I Avent to bid fareAvell 
to my mother and sister, and to inform them of the 
orders I had received. 

To my astonishment, Patience rose to her feet 
Avith a Avhite face and flashing eyes. 

‘And you aahU do this?’ she cried. 
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‘Why, what choice have I in the matter?’ I 
answered impatiently. ‘ I have the Lord Protector’s 
orders, and must needs obey them.’ 

‘What!’ she exclaimed. ‘You will act thus to 
our oldest and kindest friends? I would not do it 
for fifty Lord Protectors.’ 

‘ Nay, Patience,’ said my mother, laying her hand 
gently on the child’s shoulder, ‘John must do his 
duty, come of it what will. Go, my son, and God 
be with you.’ 

The kind voice trembled, and there were tears in 
her eyes as I stooped and kissed her, and went forth 
from the room with a drooping head and heavy 
heart. 

The corporal was waiting for me in the hall, a 
thin, tall, gaunt man, with small, cold blue eyes, 
close-set lips, and a hard, shaven, weather-beaten 
countenance which might have been carved out 
of wood, so expressionless did it seem. YTiile my 
horse was being brought from the stable he informed 
me that the troopers were waiting on the high-road 
some hundred yards from the house. 

‘Are you acquainted with the Lord Protector’s 
instructions?’ I asked. 

‘ Partl 3 q’ said he. ‘ I know that we are to arrest 
a certain Colonel Montague, who is now at Oak wood 
Hall, and search the place for arms and pa^Ders, and 
so forth.’ 

‘But His Highness informs me that you have 
some information of a private character to impart 
to me which he holds it not prudent to set forth 
in writing.’ 

‘Even so,’ said he, and glanced quickly round 
and lowered his voice. ‘ It relates to Jacob 
Watkins, a serving-man at the Hall, who will 
kipply you with full particulars as to the sayings 
and doings of Montague and the rest.’ 

‘ In plain words, the fellow is a spy,’ said I, with 
a gesture of disgust, for I could never reconcile my- 
self to the employment of such creatures. I speak 
not of the soldier who, with his life in his hand, 
enters the camp of an enemy, but of the base 
wretches who, for a few ]Dieces of gold, betray those 
whose roof they share and whose bread they eat. 

‘ Doubtless he is a spy,’ said the corporal dryly ; 
‘ but it is expedient that none should know him to 
be so. His Highness therefore desires you to hold 
no conference with him excej)t in private, and to 
treat him harshly in the presence of others.’ 

Never was there a man who could speak more 
bluntly to his enemies or strike at them more 
boldl}^ and openl}^ than Oliver Cromwell ; but when 
aught was to be gained by cunning, few could match 
him. His spies were everywhere, and again and 
again the most ingenious conspirators were caught 
like flies in a spider’s web. They would be taken 
and clapped in prison at the very moment when 
they had no longer any doubt that their plots would 
succeed, and that a bullet or dagger would put an 
end to him and place Charles Stuart upon the 
throne. Well, I think he had no choice but to fight 
them with their own weapons, to circumvent them 


by craft and cunning, and by emplo 3 dng those to 
spy them who were as subtle and treacherous 
as themselves. Still, I could not endure the idea 
of this Watkins playing the spy at the Hall, and it 
was with difficulty that I checked the angry and 
imprudent words that rose to my lips. 

‘ Come,’ said I curtly, ‘ my horse is at the door, 
and we must be jogging. I will decide upon our 
plan of action as we ride forward.’ 

A few minutes later we joined the troopers stand- 
ing silent and motionless on the highway, and 
bidding them ride as quietly as possible, I led the 
way to the Hall. Little as I liked the business — 
and, indeed, it became more distasteful to me at 
every step we took — I was determined to go through 
with it and do m}^ duty, come of it what might. 
Many a time I had faced death on the battlefield. 
Now I was called upon to face the j)ain of wounding 
my once dear friends, and truly I would rather have 
charged Prince Rupert’s fiery horse or stormed 
again the breaches of Tredah or Wexford. Still, the 
thing had to be done, and I set my face as a flint 
and resolved to do it. 

Oakwood Hall was some four or five miles dis- 
tant, the lodge gates opening on to the highway 
along which we were trotting. Now; I had no 
doubt that the gates would be closed, and that 
Montague would be warned and have time to make 
his escape before we could force our way through 
them ; but I knew of a gap in the wall a mile or so 
nearer, and through this I decided to take my men, 
and follow a cart-road through the wood that would 
bring us within fifty yards of the Hall. By pro- 
ceeding in this way it would be easy to surround 
the place without fear of an alarm being given. 

We reached the gap without -meeting any one by 
the way, and, passing cautiously through it, rode 
silently into the dark wood beyond. The stars 
were shining bravely above us, and the sky in the 
south-east beginning to brighten with the coming 
of the moon; but we rode in the black shadow of 
the tall trees that grew on either hand, and at times 
it seemed as though we could scarce see a yard 
before us. To me that ride through the gloomy 
wood hath ever appeared like an evil dream, so 
heavy of heart was I, and so little did I relish the 
task which had been thrust upon me. Yet I scarce 
knew why I so shrank from it. Sir John had 
treated me with haughty insolence. Prank had 
forced a quarrel uj)on me, and his sister had uttered 
words that still made my cheeks flame to think of. 
Moreover, the loss of other friends, brought about 
by the war, had disturbed me but little in compari- 
son. YTiy, then, I asked myself, should the widen- 
ing of the breach between myself and Sir J ohn and 
his famil)'' occasion me such misery? I could find 
no answer to the question. 

There was but one thing in the whole business 
which brought me any comfort, and that was that 
I should presently put a stop to the crafty 
schemes of the man Montague. I had heard 
rumours with regard to his character which made 
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my blood boil when I thought of him as the com- 
panion of those I loved and esteemed. Yet it was 
said that he had acquired very great influence over 
Sir John, and even rumoured— though it seemed 
well-nigh incredible— that there was some prospect 
of a marriage between him and Mistress Dorothy. 
Well, it comforted me to think that, whatever 
enmity I might gain by it, I should put an end to 
any such project, for I doubted not that Master 
Montague, once in custody, would take a voyage to 
the Barbadoes or have his career cut short by a 
rope or bullet. 

At length we halted at the edge of the wood, and 
saw the Hall, still screened from the moon by the 
thick trees, rising darkly before us. Hot a creature 
was visible, not even a dog barked, and there were 
few liglits to be seen in the windows. I felt sure 
that no warning of our approacli had been given. 

I gave my orders in a whisper, and slowly and 
noiselessly — the horses’ hoofs almost inaudible on 
the soft turf — we encircled the Hall, still keeping in 
the shadow of the trees. Then we began to advance 
stealthily towards it, listening intently for any sus- 
picious sight or sound. As I rode forward, pistol 
in hand, I niore than half expected to see the door 
thrown open and Montague rush forth to break 
through the ring of steel that was gradually closing 
round him. But the door remained shut, and no 
sound but the low murmur of hoofs and the faint 
jingling of spurs and scabbards broke the profound 
stillness. 

When I dismounted within a few paces of the 
doorway I found Corporal Flint beside me. 

‘ I think we have him safe,’ I whispered. 

‘ Ay,’ said he grimly, and I heard his sword grat- 
ing in its sheath, and saw the naked blade glimmer 
in the starlight. 

StepjDing quickly forward, I knocked at the door, 
and for a few moments we stood in breathless silence, 
waiting, sword in hand, for what might follow. 
Presently we heard the sound of approaching foot- 
steps and the clash of a bolt, and the door was 
slowly and cautiously opened. Instantly I thrust 
forward my foot, and, forcing my way inside, pre- 
sented a pistol at the head of the serving-man who 
had answered my summons. 

‘ If you move a step or cry out,’ said I, ‘ you will 
get a bullet through your head. Answer my ques- 
tions, and no harm shall come to you. Is Colonel 
Montague within ? ’ 

■ Hay, your honour,’ he stammered, shrinking 
backwards. 

I put the cold barrel of the pistol against his 
forehead. 

‘Is this the truth?’ I asked. ‘If you lie to me, 
as God lives, I will ’ 

I stopped suddenly, for the lamplight fell full on 
the fellow’s face — a thin, crafty, fox-like face and 
I guessed at once with whom I had to do. 

‘ What is your name ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Jacob Watkins,’ he answered in a low voice, and 
with a hurried glance behind. I caught a glimpse 


of the pale countenances of the other servants in 
the background, and once more raised the i^istol, 
giving him a meaning look as I did so. 

‘ If you attempt to deceive me,’ said I, ‘ you will 
do so at your peril. If Montague be not within the 
house, where is he ? Come, out with it ! ’ 

‘ I know not. Indeed, I know not, sir,’ he replied, 
affecting to be overcome with terror; ‘but he said 
he would return before ten of the clock, and it 
wants but a few minutes of the hour.’ 

This was a situation I had not foreseen, having 
been confident that we should find Montague in the 
house, and for a moment I hesitated, scarce knowing 
what to do. 

‘ Bid them close the door,’ whispered Jacob. ‘ If 
he sees it standing open he will take the alarm and 
ride off.’ 

‘You speak truly,’ I muttered, and hastily 
beckoned the corporal and the troopers, who were 
lingering in the doorway, to enter. 

‘And now,’ I continued in a louder voice, ‘are 
Master Frank Woodville and Mistress Dorothy 
within ? ’ 

‘Master Woodville is from home; but Mistress 
Dorothy is in her chamber, your honour,’ he replied. 

Whereupon I ordered him roughly to stand aside, 
and bade the rest of the servants retire, Avhich the}^ 
very gladly did. YTien they were beyond earshot 
I turned again to Jacob. 

‘ Listen,’ said I, ‘ and take heed that you do as I 
bid you. You will remain here and open the door 
for Colonel Montague without informing him of 
our 23resence, and close it instantly behind him. It 
will be understood that you act thus in fear of your 
life, and none will suspect you.’ 

‘Yes, yes, sir, I will do this, or anything you 
desire,’ he said eagerly. 

I then instructed the corporal to bring in the rest 
of the men, leaving three or four to watch that 
none escaped from the house, and to guard the 
horses, which were to be kept carefully out of sight. 
Our preparations were quickly made, and presently 
we were lurking in the rooms and passages about 
the hall, ready to spring upon Montague the instant 
he was admitted. But minute after minute dragged 
slowly by, and he did not come. So intense was 
the silence that we could hear the ticking of the 
clock in the hall and the faint chirping of a cricket 
in the servants’ quarters. It comforted me to think 
that Mistress Dorothy was asleep in her chamber, 
and would know nothing of the business until we 
had Montague safe in our clutches ; but as the 
time went by and still he came not I grew restless 
and uneasy. 

‘ Sure he cannot have been warned of our coming ?’ 
I whispered to Corporal Flint. 

‘Hay, I know not,’ he muttered, and in the dim 
light I could see his eyes fixed gloomily on the 
motionless figure of Jacob, who was seated in the 
hall. ‘I would never trust the word of a spy. 
Such vermin are ever ready to betray those vho 
employ them if it be made worth their while.’ 
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‘Husli!’ said I, clutching his arm. MYhat is 
that *? ’ 

‘ I hear nothing/ he replied. 

^ ’T\ras but the wind perha^DS. Na}’, there it is 
again. As I live, his the trampling of hoofs.^ 

Far awa.y in the distance, but rapidly approach- 
ing, I could hear beyond doubt the murmur of a 
horse’s hoofs. 

^ He is coming,’ said I. * Be ready, men, to leap 


out on him the moment the door closes ; but re- 
member that, if possible, he must be talcen alive.’ 

There was a low shuffling of feet and a faint 
tinkling of steel as the men drew their swords and 
j)repared for action, and then silence reigned again. 
Even the cricket had ceased chirping, and we could 
hear nothing but the ticking of the clock and the 
hammering of the hoofs coming up the avenue. 

(To he continued,) 


THE ETHICS OF SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 

By W. Beach Tho.mas. 


ORTY years ago men at the uni- 
versities were unacc[uainted with 
football and knew little of athletic 
sjDorts; and it was not until 1863 
that there was first a talk of an 
inter-university meeting. Consider- 
ing that running races is one of the first forms 
of competition among children, it is astonishing 
that athletic sports came so late, and, having come, 
developed so little. Much of this is due to the fact 
that even to-day athletic sports are not regarded in 
our schools as they should be — that is to say, as a 
game. The majority of boys think of such sports 
only in relation to a one or two days meeting at the 
end of the Easter Term ; but there is no reason at 
all uffly athletics should not be played as a game, 
like football, day after day. Here and there, in- 
deed, it is so. At Rugby, for instance, there are 
few more popular forms of amusement than a form 
of cross-country running, in which those who take 
part have to cross and recross two streams that wind 
in the valley. How and again a headmaster has 
either prohibited this sport, or else has sanctioned 
it only on condition that the boys do not get wet 
feet ; but, despite edicts, it has nourished for genera- 
tions, and there is one j^articulaiiy muddy jumj) 
which local tramps are said to fish regularly, and 
not unprofitabl}^, in search of cast-off shoes. 

There is no better form of amusement of its kind, 
though singularly neglected, than a sort of ^ follow 
my leader’ expedition with jumping-poles. Half a 
century ago boys of -all sorts used to practise this 
excellent exercise in the neighbourhood of the towns 
of South Wales ; but for some reason it has fallen 
into disuse. Rugby ought really to set the examp>le 
of restoring the ]Dole-jump to favour. The school 
runs at Rugby were primarily looked upon as 
training for the school steeplechase, the prettiest 
race perhaps of its kind, if not also the most diffi- 
cult, unless perhaps it is excelled by that at Shrews- 
bury, with its element of stiff hedges. The one 
water-jump is so easy as to be hardly worth training 
for. Hence the preparation used to consist in great 
measure of what were not too euphoniously known 
as ‘ belly-hedging ’ trials, in which mixed parties of 
seniors and juniors went forth protected by thick 
hedging-gloves, and the junior candidates were in- 


structed by their elders in the gentle art of jumping 
on the top of a stiff hedge and swinging over by 
a peculiar hitch of the legs. Shrewsbury — thanks 
perha]3S to the encouragement of its two steeple- 
chases — has a unique system of cross-country runs^ 
which are of weekly occurrence through one term, 
and organised on the principle of a hunt. Thus 
there are the gentlemen, the whips, the pack, and 
the huntsman. Runners of promise are duly pro- 
moted from ffliounds’ to ‘gentlemen,’ an advance- 
ment associated with certain valuable privileges; 
while the post of huntsman, which is associated 
with the privilege of managing the school sports, 
is perhaps the most autocratic position in the 
school. 

From time to time, though not often, runs on the 
Rugby model are tried at Bradfield, where the water- 
meadows are ver}^ favourable to the game, though 
the introduction of the jumping-jDole would have 
popularised it much more. Its finish is usually 
through a pool of the Pang, best of Berkshire trout- 
streams, up the sluice, and so to the winning-posts 
on the football-field. Old Bradfield boys remember 
long after they have gone to other scenes of activity 
the original grammar of the notice-board, which 
informs the outside public that ‘the start of the 
steeplechase will be on the Reading road", and will 
finish on the football-held ’ ! 

It is commonly assumed that Americans have 
done much to improve athletics in England; but 
those who examine the facts will find, instead, that 
they have destroyed them — as a game at any rate. 
In the States there is no such game as cross-country 
running, though races as short as sixty yards are 
common. They get to have a most exaggerated 
respect for times and records, and, in consequence, 
they train so strictly that the line of demarcation 
between amateur and j)rofessional becomes blurred. 
Their university athletics are never without their 
professional overseer, who talks of the university 
team as his own. YHien the teams went across the 
Atlantic from our universities they were assailed 
by hordes of newspaper reporters, and all manner 
of ludicrous tales were related of them. One very 
young and nice-looking runner was amazed to learn 
from the local paper that it was his j)ractice to play 
every evening on his banjo the sad refrain of ‘The 
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Girl I left Behind Me/ with the tears coursing 
down his smooth cheeks. Another was described as 
^running as if he carried a fairy princess on his 
hack/ As long as the Americans look on athletics 
as a business, our teams are likely to be beaten by 
them * but they have not yet won the long races, and 
it is not likely at present that they will. If they 
have taught us anything, it is that we should view 
athletics like other games. They are the best j)ole- 
jumpers aiid the best throwers of the weight and 
hammer in the world. We do not sufficiently 
practise these sports in this country. Not many 
years ago tliere was a huge athlete in the university 
siDorts so thoroughly at the mercy of the hammer, 
which with practice he should have managed with 
ease, that it finally slipped from his hands and 
nearly felled an umpire, who, poor man, amused the 
crowd by cowering behind his umbrella ! A sixteen- 
pound hammer would be too much for most school- 
boys; but there seems no legitimate reason why 
smaller weights and hammers should not be as much 
a part and parcel of the ordinary school equipment 
as bats and wickets. 

If boys and their elders could only be got to be- 
lieve it, no game is much better fun than atliletics if 
I)roperly ^olayed. Curiously enough, the big London 
scliools have done more for athletics than those in 
the country, and form-sports are a recognised amuse- 
ment at two of them. The London Athletic Club 
always has a race or two for schoolboys ; but there 
are obvious reasons for their not being very widely 
patronised. Yet it is difficult to understand why 
our public schools should not play each other at 
athletics as they do at cricket or football. It is 
possible that the increasing number of inter-univer- 
sit}^ challenges noticeable during tlie last few years 
may before long find an echo among the schools; 
but the imi)rovement seems long in coming. 

One of the beauties of school-sports is that they 
are run on grass, which is almost as fast as a cinder- 
track, and infinitely more jpleasant. Charterhouse 
used to run a school mile on the road, the gradient 
of which was found so favourable to times that one 
boy was famed for doing the disUince in four 
minutes twenty-seven seconds ! He afterwards, by 
the way, made a famous runner ; but he never re- 
peated that school-time at Oxford. The writer also 
knew (and beat !) a Haileybury boy who was said to 
liave run his one hundred yards at school in nine 
and three-quarter seconds 1 Has not, wlien one 
comes to think of it, a school long-jumper cleared 
his twenty-three feet? School time-keepers are, 
indeed, a class by themselves. A famous master 
at a northern school once ^^ossessed a stop-watch 
as old and as cantankerous as himself. It alwa5’S 
needed a shake to start it. When each race was 
over, this gentleman would slowly calculate the 
time, reckoning so many minutes, so many seconds, 
so many fifths, and so many shakes; but he never 
could be made to determine accurately how many 
shakes went to a second. Still, the times do not 
matter much, and not even winning is everything 


that is to say, with those who look upon athletics 
in their right light, as a game. 

One advantage of athletics, 'slewed in this way, is 
that they afford a deal of exercise in a reasonable 
time. ‘Eemeniber,’ said the wise Oxford tutor to 
an athletic piq^il, Hhat he who runs may read;^ and 
it is common knowledge that those who excel at 
the universities in the gymnastics of the body more 
often than not excel in those of the mind. 

As a proof, moreover, that athletics can be learnt 
like other games — a fact wliich is often questioned 
—it is only necessary to watch the steadily increas- 
ing records. Once it was regarded as impossible to 
jump twenty-two feet; but now twenty-four feet 
have been cleared. It may not, perhaps, be gene- 
rally known that W. G. Grace taught himself in 
early days to be a good hurdler. Among other 
heroes, he raced Mr C. N. Jackson, so long treasurer 
of the Oxford University Athletic Club, the last 
time the latter ran. Mr Jackson writes of this 
occasion : ‘ I brought to an untimely end a promis- 
ing career by spiking a hidden oyster-shell when 
going ‘Hull bat” in a hurdle handicap after tlie 
seven-leagued legs of W. G. Grace. From that day 
forth I have never run again, never tasted an oyster, 
never spoken to W. G. the Great ! ’ 

It is interesting to remember that on Marstoii 
Mooiy where Mr Jackson learned his athletics. Lord 
Jersey also began his ; and it is one of the anecdotes 
of this historic ground that he was on one occasion 
called upon to dig out an Oxford long-jumper, who 
had pitched into a claj^-pit and there lay embedded 
and helpless. 

It is the prize system that kills athletics. It is 
less atrocious at schools than at Oxford, where the 
winners go to a specified shop, and, like any i^rofes- 
sionals, order prizes up to a certain value; but it is 
bad enough. This business of winning prizes has 
gradually induced in the athlete a conviction that 
running, jumping, or throwing can only be prac- 
tised effectually under the stimulus of a bribe. 
The exact value of the first and second prizes is 
usually printed boldly on the programme-cards at 
local meetings : surely a most humiliating practice. 
Every one having the control of school-sports should 
make the list of events as vide as possible. Even 
an obstacle-race is a good test of endurance. Pole- 
jumping and throwing the cricket-ball should find 
a jdace. 

Peoj)le are apt to laugh nowadaj^s when they are 
told how, when Lord Alverstone was running, in 
his young days, the hurdles were roughl}" trimmed 
with a bill-hook to the requisite height. But is it 
certain that we could not, even to-day, get a good 
deal more genuine fun out of the ‘game’ of athletics 
if the arrangements were a little less precise, less 
Americanised? In America you can knock down 
the hurdles with a touch ; in fact, they are swung, 
not fixed in the ground. How ludicrous this is 
when we remember that they are primarily sup- 
posed to be obstacles ! 

If athletics are to make any headway in our 
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public schools, let them be approached in the spirit 
of a game and not with any view to prizes: The 
hope to win is harmless, though we have known at 
least one veteran athlete who entered in the long- 


distance races out of sheer enjoyment of the exercise. 
He invariabl}'’ came in last, but always with a smile 
and a vow that he could have beaten all the rest if 
they had gone on long enough. 


BARBS OF GRARD BAYOU. 

CHAPTER XXVI. — THE GOLDEN WAY. 


OU may find twenty men this day in 
Plenevec who saw Pierre Carcassone 
fall and die, and they tell of it yet 
with bated breath. For, you under- 
stand, one does not see the good God 
stretch out His hand like that every 
day in the week — happily for some folk ! 

The court adjourned while the doctors gathered 
over Pierre’s body like birds of prey, and debated 
as to the actual cause of his death. But if all the 
doctors in Christendom had proclaimed it anything 
whatsoever other than that which it so manifestly 
was — the direct reply to Pierre’s blasphemous chal- 
lenge — no single man in Plouarnec or Plenevec 
would have listened to them. Doctors are but men, 
and this was the finger of God. It was like ants 
arguing about a thunderbolt, as Noel Bernardin 
tersely put it when he got over the first shock. 

Barbe had sat through it' all, growing colder 
and colder, till her very heart was chilled with 
fear, and her face was like the face of a Madonna 
carved in white marble. She did not believe 
a word of what Pierre said; but she saAv how 
terribly it must tell against Alain if the jury 
believed it. And she sat with her dark eyes fixed 
on them, and learned every line of their faces, and 
saw them in her dreams for many years after. Ber- 
nardin’s voice rang in her ears. His fiery words 
stirred her heart and chilled it, for every word 
brought the end nearer. She heard the crash of 
Pierre’s fall. They told her he was dead, and her 
heart cried ‘Thank God!’ and the colour came 
slowly back into her face. 

Alain had stood watching her until Pierre’s lying 
evidence forced his attention. Then he watched 
Pierre, and his eyes blazed as he saw the net the 
unhappy man was trying to weave round him. He 
was watching him intently to the moment when 
he fell. And when they told him he was dead 
his heart too cried ‘Thank God!’ for it seemed 
to him that God had indeed spoken for him. 

All the time the doctors were discussing Car- 
cassone, Noel Bernardin sat with his arms folded, 
staring before him with gloomy eyes which saw not. 
It was his attack that had provoked the man to his 
death ; but it was not of Pierre Carcassone he was 
thinking. He did not give one thought to him. 

When the court met again, an hour later, the 
president intimated that the prosecution would call 
no more witnesses. 

‘ I call Sergeant Gaudriol,’ said Bernardin quietly. 
‘ My client is innocent, and I will prove his inno- 


cence beyond all questioning. He was very pale, 
and spoke very gravely, and was evidentl}^ labour- 
ing under strong emotion. 

The old Sergeant stepped up. 

‘You searched the cave under the stone on Cap 
Rehel, lYliat did you find there ? ’ 

‘ These,’ said Gaudriol, and produced from a card- 
board box three cigarette-ends, a ring of wax on a 
flat stone, and Alain’s stocking-cap. 

‘Tell the jury, if you iDlease, what these things 
tell you.’ 

‘ The cigarettes are the same as George Cadoual 
smoked, and no one else in Plenevec could afford 
them.’ 

Ordinarily the president would have said, ‘Yes, 
the prisoner took them from Cadoual’s pocket and 
smoked them after felling him.’ Gaudriol was 
prepared for that, and waited for it. 

‘ Continue,’ said the president. 

‘M. Cadoual always smoked with a holder,’ said 
Gaudriol. ‘ His humour was such that he could not 
smoke as others do. If he tried he bit the cigarette 
to pieces. If you wish, M. le President, you can 
have twenty confirmations of both these facts.’ 

The president only bowed and murmured, ‘ Con- 
tinue.’ He had had enough of the business, and 
desired only to see the end of it. 

‘If M. le President will have the goodness to 
examine those cigarette-ends, he will see that they 
have been smoked with a holder. 

The fag-ends were handed up to the president, 
who glanced at them and passed them to the jury. 

‘ I say, therefore,’ said Gaudriol, ‘ that it was 
George Cadoual who was in the habit of using that 
cave — not Alain Carbonec. Next I produce a ring 
of wax, the remains of a candle — that is it, M. le 
President. I found that also in the cave. The wax 
is similar to the candles used in the Cadoual house- 
hold. It is of a quality used nowhere else in 
Plenevec. M. Cadoual, therefore, had light in his 
cave.’ 

M. le President might have had something to say 
on that head also ; but he only bowed wearily and 
said again, ‘ Continue.’ 

‘This,’ said Gaudriol, handing up the blood- 
stained cap, ‘is Alain Carbonec’s cap. The dark 
stain is the blood from the wound on his head. 
He was struck from behind, probably by a stone, 
dragged into tire cave, and flung through the open- 
ing in the long passage into the lower cave. Wliy 
and how Cadoual came to follow him God only 
I knows.’ 
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No word from the president, and Sergeant Gaii- 
driol’s evidence stood unopposed. 

The prosecution declined to address the jury, and 
Bernardin took the same course. Without leaving 
the box the jury pronounced Alain Carbonec ‘Not 
Guilty,' and the two gendarmes fell hack and left 
him a free man. 

A buzz of satisfaction ran round the court; but 
the sense of what had just happened was upon 
them all, and it scarcely rose above a murmur. 

Alain strode across to Barbe,. and taking her 
white face between his hands, looked into her eyes 
and kissed her on both cheeks. He thought the 
strained whiteness of her face, on which her eyes 
looked like two great black stains, arose from the 
shock of her father’s sudden death. 

There was only one man in the room who knew 
what it meant, and what anguish of heart lay be- 
hind it; and he rose, his face almost as pale as 
hers, and he sjDoke through his clenched teeth. He 
came quickly to them, took Barbe’s cold little hand 
in his, and felt the agonised throb beat through the 
coldness of it as she lifted her heavy eyes to his 
and waited his pleasure. 

‘ She is yours, Carbonec,’ he said, and the sharp 
ring of his voice was gone, and it came huskily 
through his teeth. ‘ God has spoken it. Take her, 
and be very good to her,’ and he placed Barbe’s hand 
in Alain’s and turned and went. And Alain never 
knew why Barbe reeled and almost fell. He had 
turned to load Bernardin with his thanks for all 
he had done for him, when the twitch of Barbe’s 
hand drew him to her. Before he looked up again 
Bernardin was gone. 

Morally, Bernardin had been guilty of an atro- 
cious wrong, but it was never accomplished. At the 
very moment when the prize for which he had been 
willing to sell his soul was in his hand, God spoke 
and turned him from his purpose. I like to think 
that, even without that, he might, when it came to 
the point, have refused the sacrifice to which Barbe 
had pledged herself ; and I like, too, to think that 
23erhaps his training at Merchiston and the Scottish 
strain in his blood might have helj)ed towards that 
end. Of the depth and strength of his feeling for 
Barbe there could be no doubt. Years afterwards, 
when he had attained to a high position in the land, 
and was happily married, and had his children grow- 
ing up about him, I have seen him fall suddenly 
silent at a casual mention of Barbe Carcassone’s 
name; but I had seen Barbe myself, and I was not 
surprised. One did not soon forget her. 

The Plenevec men gathered round Alain and 
Barbe, and gave them hearty congratulation, and 
'Barbe’s face was no longer Avhite, for all the warmth 
of the new-given life beat in it and shone through 
her eyes. 

‘And who tends the light to-night?’ asked 
Sergeant Gaudriol, returning from an ineffectual 
chase after Bernardin. 

‘Mafoi! I forgot the light,’ said Alain. 

‘ I will tend it,’ said Barbe valiantly. 


‘ I go with you,’ said Alain. 

‘But no,’ she said, with a charming timidity, 
‘ that could not be, Alain.’ 

^Allans, done, you two,’ cried the jovial Gaudriol, 
beaming on them like a ferocious tiger who sees his 
meal approaching. ‘Come straight away to the 
Maire, and we will have you married at once, or 
something else will be coming between you. The 
good God intended you for one another from the 
very first, and we’re bound to help Him if we can.’ 

The neighbours in their enthusiasm clapped the 
official uniform on the back, a thing no man had 
ever dreamt of doing in his life before, and Gaudriol 
did not resent it. 

Alain looked at Barbe with a great eagerness in 
his eyes ; and Barbe looked up into them, and put- 
ting her hand trustfully into his, said, ‘ I am ready ; ’ 
and the neighbours shouted aloud and streamed out 
in a vociferous throng to the Maire’s office. And, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, M. le 
Maire consented to marry them on the spot, and did 
so, and thereby saved himself from possible indig- 
nity and the smashing of his windows. 

The sun seemed hesitating for his evening plunge 
when the crowd which escorted them came crunch- 
ing down the shingly beach at Plenevec. Perhaps, 
after all, he was only waiting to see these two, who 
had suffered so much, and were at last united, and 
desired to add his mite to the proceedings. He did 
his best, and it was up a shimmering pathway of 
gold that Alain Carbonec rowed his bride home, 
while all the people stood on the beach and watched 
them go. 

Barbe waved her hand to them and then turned 
her face to the Light and to her husband, and Alain 
saw nothing of the black throng behind, but only 
the face of his girl-vdfe ; and her face shone in the 
glory of the setting sun, as it had shone that other 
jnorning in the glory of the rising sim. But, then 
and always, there was in it for Alain a glory and a 
brightness that no suns could put there, and which 
shone for him in foul weather as in fair, and shone 
for him alone. 

Barbe sat quite still, with her hands in her lap, 
till they had passed out of the bay and were 
approaching the Plenevec side of the Pot. Then 
she kicked off her unaccustomed shoes and drew 
off the suffocating stockings, and the little round 
toes worked comfortably ; and Alain, with a joyful 
laugh, drew in his oars, and stepping cautiously to 
her, knelt before her, and kissed first her feet, and 
took advantage of her jump of alarm to fold his 
arms about her and draw her dovm to him in the 
bottom of the boat. And he kissed her— hair, and 
eyes, and ears, and mouth, and shielding hands and 
arms, everywhere where a kiss could be planted. 

‘Little sister! Little sister!’ he cried. ‘You 
are mine, mine, mine — the gift of the good God ’ . 

‘ The good God has been very good to us, Alain,’ 
she said, all rosy red with joy at his vehemence. 

‘ We will never forget it,’ said her husband. 

THE END. 
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THE HO M A HOE OF THHGGEE. 


MONGST tlie mass of reports inwliicli 
Indian officialdom lias always de- 
lighted, there is one of absorbing 
interest : the report of Major Sleeman 
on the Thugs (1840). Compared with 
the atrocities revealed in this report, 
the barbarous deeds of Italian brigands. West Indian 
jiirates, or Greek bandits sink into insignificance. 
Apart from the fascination of its horrors, the report 
is interesting, because it shows the cjuaint difter- 
ences which exist between Eastern and Western 
methods of thought. 

Thuggee had, it is believed, been practised in 
India since the thirteenth century, and was there- 
fore an organisation of great antiquity. The first 
allusion to the Thugs by a European author occurs 
in Thevenot^s Travels^ published in 1687. The 
worthy Doctor thus quaintly speaks of a noted 
Indian highway : ^ Though the road from Delhi to 
Agra be tolerable, yet it hath many inconveniences. 
One may meet with tygers, panthers, and lions. The 
cunningest robbers in the world be also in that 
country. They use a certain rojie with a running 
noose, which they can cast with so much sleight 
about a maifis neck when they are within reach 
of him that they never fail to strangle him in a 
trice. E 

Erom the days of Thevenot we find no mention 
of the Thugs b}^ European authors till British rule 
became established in India. At the beginning of 
the last century, however, it was found that a large 
number of se^Doys, when given leave of absence, 
failed to return to the army. Careful inquiries 
were made about these supposed deserters, and 
after a time it was discovered that a vast system 
of organised murder existed in India. 

Tlie Thugs were the most curious of all IndiaEs 
curious sects. They professed to worship the god- 
dess Kali, the wife of Siva ; yet quite half of them 
were Mohammedans. Erom their ancestors they had 
inherited the profession of murderers, yet in private 
life they were the most estimable of men. They 
never had the smallest scruple in taking life and 
property when on their murderous expeditions, and 
they would never take property unless they had 
first murdered its owner. They were of difterent 
races, but were firmly united in a blood-brotherhood ; 
they had a mystic freemasonr}' by which they could 
recognise each other, and a secret language in which 
Thugs of different races could converse. The semi- 
masonic signs and the secret language enabled the 
Thugs to recognise each other at once, although 
strangers, and thus prevented what they regarded 
with particular horror — the accidental murder of a 
Thug by a gang of Thugs who did not know him. 
They carried out the rites and ceremonies of their ' 
religion with scrupulous care, and in their own 
quaint way were the most religious people in 
India. It is stranger still to the English mind to 


find that these murderers had an intense horror 
of cruelty, and that in their own homes they 
were models of honest dealing. Only in India, 
that land of contradictions, could Thuggee have 
existed. 

It must be remembered that Thuggee was essen- 
tially a religion ; though the Thugs took jDroperty — 
that was a detail — their main object was to sacrifice 
victims to their goddess Kali. Perhaps the simplest 
mode of describing the religion of the Thugs will be 
to give an account of one of their expeditions. The 
leader of each band of Thugs always carried about 
his person a consecrated pickaxe ; presumably this 
was much smaller than the English pickaxe, or it, 
must have occasioned the chief considerable jDersonal 
inconvenience. Before he called his companions 
together a sacrifice was offered, and the pickaxe 
was anointed with costly oils. This ceremony com- 
pleted, the leader summoned his companions from 
their peaceful occupations : the linen-seller from the 
bazaar, the water-carrier from the river-side, the 
indigo-grower from his jdantation. All the members 
of the band then purified themselves and offered 
sacrifices in order to be in a sufficiently holy state 
of mind for their truly religious work. Then, after 
the consecrated pickaxe was twirled in a cloth, the 
expedition started in the direction in which the 
sharp end of the pickaxe pointed. 

The conduct of the Thugs whilst on an expedition 
was regulated by a most complete set of signs and 
omens. Every member had to wear a turban, and 
if a turban droj^ped to the ground the expedition 
was given up ; if a drop of blood fell on a ThugEs 
clothes, the expedition ceased for two days till the 
gang had purified themselves by sacrifice. The cry 
of nearly every animal or bird was significant of 
meaning to the superstitious gang : the howl of the 
jackal heard in the day-time was a sign that they 
must instantly leave the neighbourhood, and the 
squeak of the lizard promised success in their 
undertakings ; if a wolf crossed the road from right 
to left, they might proceed on their murderous 
journey with confidence, and if it crossed the road 
from the left to the right side, then it was a most 
evil sign. The bray of an ass on their right at the 
outset of an expedition was a sign of great success ; 
but the most noteworthy omen of all was the sight 
of a dog by moonlight, which signified death and 
destruction to the gang. Thunder without rain 
caused expeditions to be abandoned ; but thunder 
with rain was most favourable. There were a 
multitude of other signs and omens, so it would 
seem that it was a difficult matter for the Thugs 
to pursue their holy vocation ; as a matter of fact, . 
it is believed that evil omens caused them to 
abandon quite half of their expeditions. 

Let us suppose the great omen difficulty over- 
come, and the gang fairly on the road. There are 
perhaps a dozen, or a score, of unarmed, amiable 
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men anxious to be friendl}^ with other travellers, 
and to join company with them in order to avoid 
the perils of the road. They overtake a gang of 
labourers in anindigo-jDlantationjoiirnejdng towards 
their home in the hills, with the hoarded wages of 
the last six months. The Thugs, most courteous 
and friendly of men, are soon on intimate terms 
with the travellers, first ascertaining where, they 
had come from and whither they are bound, as it 
would be impolitic to kill residents in the neigh- 
bourhood. T\Tien they get to know that the travel- 
lers are from a distance it is then necessary to 
ascertain what their occupations are, for a Thug is 
bound b}^ strict rules not to kill certain classes of 
people at the start of an expedition — for example, 
he must never kill a deformed j)erson or a seller of 
oil ; and, in addition, the first victim of an expedi- 
tion must not be of the female sex, a religious 
mendicant, potter, blacksmith, goldsmith, carpenter, 
elephant- driver, any person having a domestic 
animal with him or carrying the bones of his 
parents to the holy river, musician, or dancing- 
master. By another self-denying ordinance, the 
Thugs were ordered not to take as their first ^dctim 
any person wearing gold conspicuously about his 
person : this was in order to avoid covetousness. 

When fully informed as to the occupations of 
their fellow-travellers, and that they were fullj^ 
qualified to be victims, the Thugs travelled with 
them till one of their favourite leles^ or ]places for 
murder, was reached. Superstition played a great 
j^art in the selection of these spots. A Thug 
would rather let his victim escape than kill him 
at a jDlace imsanctified by some favourable omen. 
On arriving at the hele^ the Thugs suggest that they 
should camj!) there for the night. The poor travel- 
lers fall in with the suggestion of their amiable 
companions, the camp-fire is lit, and all sit around 
it and eat their evening meal together. All was 
good fellowship and friendliness. One of the Thugs 
usually answered to the name of Bajaid Khan, 
another to the name of Mohammed Khan. If the 
Thug who was on the watch saw that the coast was 
clear, he called out, ^Bajaid Khan;’ if, on the other 
hand, he saw the likelihood of interruption, he 
called out, ^ IMohammed Khan.’ If the fatal cry 
‘Bajaid Khan’ was heard, the Thugs nearest the 
victims proffered them hookahs, and in Eastern 
phrase asked them to drink tobacco. As the victim 
bent forward to take the hookah he was seized by 
a Thug on each side, whilst another who had crept 
up behind dexterously flung a fine cloth round the 
victim’s neck, and with a quick turn of the wrist 
strangled him. Perhaps in all the records of crime 
there is nothing more horrible than the descriptions 
of these murders : the wearied traveller seated by 
the fire, the friendly meal partaken in common, the 
hosjoitable offer of the hookah, and then the devilish, 
cat-like spring of the murderers and the distorted 
faces showing ghastly by the firelight. So expert 
did the Thugs become in this art of strangling that 
when they have had an inconveniently large party 


of travellers to deal with they have strangled all 
those on one side of the fire without the friends of 
the victims seated on the other side being aware 
that anything out of the common was happening till 
their turn came. Directly the murders were com- 
pleted, the bodies were stripped of all valuables and 
carefully buried. Heavy stones were laid upon them 
to prevent their disinterment by wild beasts, and 
noxious herbs were strewn in the neighbourhood of 
the graves to keep the jackals from scenting the 
corj)ses. Then the Thugs, conscious of having done 
a good day’s work, went to sleep by the graves of 
their victims. They could sleep with quiet con- 
sciences, for had they not offered a highly acceptable 
sacrifice to their divinity and made an honest profit 
for themselves ? 

Even in the midst of murder, however, the Thug 
could be checked by some evil omen. A graphic 
narrative remains to us of one Gunga Din, who was 
travelling alone to Benares. He fell in with four 
fellow-travellers, and unsuspiciousl}^ journeyed with 
them. It was not till they reached a lonely camp- 
ing-ground that Gunga Din suspected that his fellow- 
travellers were Thugs. MTth Oriental resignation, 
he calmly awaited his fate. Pie heard the fatal cry, 

‘ Bajaid Khan,’ and then the head-Thug offered him 
the hookah. The men on eacli side had seized him, 
the cloth was already round his throat, when there 
came from a neighbouring wood the cry of a screech- 
owl. Immediately his fellow-travellers released him, 
and pretended that they had only acted in jest. 
Another interesting item in the Indian judicial 
records is the full confession of a Thug. It gives 
an account of a fortnight’s jouriiey of one gang, 
which was verified by the disinterment of all the 
buried corpses. During that fortnight the gang 
of eleven men murdered fifty- three persons. One 
passage is of special interest to English readers. 
Whilst companies of a dozen natives were sum- 
marily murdered, a solitary unarmed Englishman 
was allowed to pass in perfect safety, secure in the 
terror of the English name. It is believed that the 
Thugs never dared to murder an Englishman. 

It may be asked why this hideous state of things 
was allowed to continue so long in India ? It must 
be remembered that Eastern ideas of the value of 
life differ strangely from those current in European 
countries. The ordinary Hindu cares as little for 
the murder of an unknovm stranger passing through 
his district as he does for the death of a dog. The 
Thugs took great care only to murder travellers 
from a distance, and were excellent neighbours. 
Ho men cultivated with more care the esteem of 
their neighbours or courted with more assiduity the 
goodwill of all local authorities. To men who did 
not know them, the Thugs appeared to be amongst 
the most respectable, the most amiable, and the 
most intelligent of the lower orders of society. The 
local landowners encouraged Thugs to settle on their 
estates; and the gang, in acknowledgment, paid a 
commission on their murderous gains to the land- 
owners. It is on record that this commission was 
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always i^aid with scrupulous regularity. The Thugs 
always had some ostensible occupation ; and many, 
by the careful investment of their ill-gotten gains 
in their business, became wealthy. However, wealth 
never induced them to give up their criminal expe- 
ditions. The Thugs viewed roadside travellers in 
exactly the same light as an English sportsman 
views hares and pheasants. The Avealthy merchant 
Avent forth to his sport of murder exactly as his 
English prototype frequents the golf-links or the 
grouse-moor. A Thug AAdio had killed a traA^'eller 
AA^ho Avas not a fit subject for murder AA^'as looked 
on by his companions AAuth the contempt AAdiich 
English sportsmen extends toAA^ards the man AAdio 
has shot a fox. The love of the sport of murder 
greAV on them, and it AA^as a saying AAuth them,.* Once 
a Thug, alAA^ays a Thug.^ There Avere even among 
them AA^ealthy amateurs AAdio only sought the excite- 
ment, and charitably divided their share of the spoil 
amongst the poorer members of the gang. They 
had quite a pride in their heles^ and AAdien tAvo gangs 
of Thugs met, angry discussions often arose as to 
AAdiich gang possessed the best teles. 

When the Indian Government began its inA^esti- 
gation into Thuggee the extent of the evil AA^as 
scarcely appreciated. The folloAAdng quotation from 
the report of a most active and efficient magistrate 
AAull shoAv liOAv artfully the Thugs AAmrked: ‘When 
I AA^as a civil magistrate at Nursingpore in 1822, no 
ordinary robbery AA^ould take place AAdthout sooner 
or later coming to my knoAAdedge ; and if any one 
had told me that a gang of assassins by profession 
lived AAdthin four hundred yards of my court-house, 
and that a hundred murdered travellers AA'ere buried 
by the roadside, I should have called him a fool 
or a inadman.’ Yet this AA^as actually the case 
at Nursingpore. The Indian Government had to 
establish a s^iecial department for the suxipression 
of Thuggee. Major Sleenian Avas placed at the 
head of it, and in a feAv years Thuggee Avas extinct 


Avithin British India. A thousand Thugs AA^ere 
executed, tAA^o thousand transported, and a large 
number placed under strict supervision. Of those 
AAdio AA^ere executed it may be observed that they 
had committed amongst them some four thousand 
murders, for as many bodies Avere exhumed. It 
may be noted, hoAvever, that the English authorities 
only exhumed a sufficient number of bodies in 
each locality to prove that the prisoners’ confes- 
sions Avere founded on fact. Thus if the Thugs 
said a hundred bodies Avere buried at a certain 
hele^ the magistrate merely exhumed ten or tAA^enty 
bodies to convince him that the confession AA^as 
correct. It AA^as calculated that the conAucted 
Thugs had murdered some tAventy thousand people 
altogether ; and as this system of murder had 
been in oj)eration for six or seven centuries, its 
victims must probably be reckoned by millions. 
A crushing bloAV AA’as given to Thuggee AAdien the 
leaders of the gangs Avere all executed; and it is 
noAV believed to be non-existent in India, unless 
a feAV devotees practise it' in the AAmrst-governed 
natwe states. 

We must not omit to mention the rNer Thugs 
AAdio ran murder-boats on the Ganges, and in- 
geniously adapted their methods to suit a nautical 
career. Perhaps if the English Government had 
not dealt Thuggee such a crushing bloAA^ Ave should 
noAv have had an admirably organised society of 
railAA'ay Thugs. 

We cannot quit the subject AAdthout alluding 
to the loyal conduct of the supervised Thugs 
during the great Mutiny. They remained loyal, 
because — surely a very quaint reason — they had 
a horror of bloodshed ! It may also be stated, as a 
curious exemplification of the striking differences 
betAA^een Eastern and Western ideas of humour, 
that Avealthy Thugs often left legacies to ]Day 
for the digging of Avells for the benefit of thirsty 
traA^ellers. 
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RADIUM. 

HE rare element radium shares AAdth a 
feAV other substances the curious pro- 
perty of being radio-acth^e — that is 
to say, it continually emits radiations 
AAffiich act upon photographic plates, 
and have penetrative properties like 
the X-raj^s. More than this, the radiations are 
accompanied by a sensible amount of heat, and 
scientific men are noAv endeavouring to soLe the 
problem of the source of this heat. One AA’-ell- 
knoAA^n physicist suggests that radium itself is not 
hot, but that it emits particles AAdiich are arrested 
by the surrounding air, and thus a rise in tempera- 
ture occurs, just as in the case of those larger 
particles, the meteorites, AAffiich are heated by 


friction AAdth the earth’s atmosphere. Unfortu- 
nately radium is so rare that at present it costs 
£250,000 per pound. Pure radium, as a metal, 
does not exist, only its salts being knoAvn; and it 
is said that an impure specimen of one of these, 
Aveighing about half a gramme, can be ]pRichased 
from a manufacturing chemist in Paris for the 
trifling sum of one thousand pounds sterling. The 
only specimen of radium AAffiich is chemically pure 
is OAAmed by Professor Curie ; it is the size of a 
buck-shot, and of A^'ery great A^alue. Radium is 
found in pitch-blende, and many tons of that 
material contributed to the tiny sjiecimen OAAmed 
by Professor Curie. He is the discoverer of radium, 
and from his researches into its physiological action, 
he has been led to express the opinion that he AAmuld 
not venture into a room containing one kilogramme 
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of the material, as it would probably destroy bis 
sight, shrivel up bis skin, and even kill him. 

WIRELESS MESSAGES. 

Doubts having arisen as to the feasibility of 
sending messages by wireless telegraphy across the 
Atlantic without paralysing the action of the 
Marconi apparatus which is now installed on so 
many ships, it was recently determined to settle 
this important point by experiment, and Professor 
J. A. Fleming has lately published the results re- 
corded. The power-station at Poldhii, Cornwall, 
for transatlantic communication is six miles from 
the Lizard, where there is a Marconi mast for inter- 
course with ships, and one hundred yards from the 
big installation at Poldhu is another mast which is 
used for experiments. Professor Fleming prepared 
sixteen messages, half of them being of the kind 
which would be used for intercourse between shij^s, 
and the other half (some of which were in cipher) 
of the kind that business men would desj^atch 
across the ocean. These messages were enclosed in 
sealed envelopes and entrusted to a reliable man at 
Poldhu, who undertook to see that they were sent 
off simultaneously from the two stations there,- 
Professor Fleming waiting at the Lizard to receive 
them. Arrangements were also made to receive 
the long-distance messages at Poole, two hundred 
miles away. The Lizard mast was furnished with 
two receiving apparatus, each specially tuned to the 
two transmitters at Poldhu, one of which repre- 
sented about twenty-five horse-power, and the other 
only one-tenth of a horse-power. The messages 
were receiwed at the Lizard without mistakes, and 
the one a23paratus did not interfere in the least 
with the other. The receiver at Poole intercepted 
three of the long-distance messages, and repeated 
them to the Lizard by ordinaiy wire. 

HONITON LACE. 

East Devon became famous for its beautiful lace 
nearly three centuries ago, and it received fresh 
impetus from the arrival in this country of a 
number of Flemish workers ; but the next century 
saw a decline in the industry. Gradually the 
caprices of fashion brought about a deterioration in 
the artistic qualities of the product, and finally the 
machine-made article all but extinguished it. The 
Devon County Council has recently drawn up a 
re 2 )ort with reference to the ^Jr.esent condition of the 
lace-making industry and the best means of reviv- 
ing and encouraging it. The Education Acts of 
1870 and 1876 drew the children away from the 
work ; and, although this was regarded at the time 
as a misfortune, if not an injustice, the change was 
good for the little folk, who exchanged the close air 
of the cottage workshop for that of the healthy 
school. Queen ALctoria always took much intei est 
in Devon lace, and her own wedding-dress, as well 
as those of her daughters, found its chief adorn- 
ment in that material. Last year the prospects of 
the Coronation saw the workers with more orders 


than they could fulfil, so at least there seems to be 
a I’evival in the trade. About seven hundred per- 
sons are now engaged in it; and as the initial 
expense of embarking in the industry is very 
slight, and the ^Drodiict of much value, it has great 
attractions for the industrious cottager. The Coun- 
cil is now employing a staff-teacher to give and 
organise instruction in lace-making ; and, mth the 
introduction of new and approved patterns, the old 
industry is likely to have a fresh lease of life in 
spite of the rivalry of the cheajoer machine-made 
article. 

THE CENTRIFUGAL RAILWAY. 

The feat of Uooping the looj),^ as it is now called, 
is not quite such a new thing as many persons 
suppose, and the centrifugal railway at the Crystal 
Palace, in which visitors have the opportunity of 
ra^^id transit on a car which at one stage of its 
course is literally upside down is by no means the 
first of its kind. La Nature^ the French scientific 
journal, rejiroduces a woodcut "which appeared in 
the year 1846, showing how the idea was carried 
out at that time in the Jardins de Frascati at Havre, 
and it differs very little from the modern appliance. 
The car starts from a high tower do"\^^l an inclined 
2 )Iane, where it gains sufficient impetus to carry it 
round a looj), after which it runs up another incline 
to a similar tower, where the passengers disembark. 
To the best of our belief, a centrifugal railway on 
the same princqffe was shown at a x^lace of enter- 
tainment in London about the same period. To 
our American cousins is due the idea of replacing 
the railway by a bicycle track, thereby adding to 
the excitement, but introducing an element of 
danger which did not exist when a car on guide- 
rails was the moving object. 

HELIGOLAND. 

The island of Heligoland, which was ceded by 
Great Britain to Germany in 1890, has become an 
important base for the navy of that country, and 
has been fortified with guns of the most modern 
type ; but although it does not anticipate ^ attack 
from any foreign Power, the ocean is doing its best 
to swallow it uj) 2 )iecemeal. According to tradition, 
the island was once five times it-s present size. The 
work of destruction still goes on, and in the o]Dinion 
of many no human power can stop it, for the dis- 
integration is due to geological causes. The rock 
is sandstone, and the waste is most ^Derceptible on 
the western side of the island. Heligoland is a 
favourite seaside resort, and ranks among the most 
fashionable watering-places in Germany. It is said 
that the Emperor recently appointed a committee 
of experts to report upon the incursion of the sea 
U 2 )on the coasts of the island, and that these gentle- 
men took a very gloomy view of the situation. 

CANCER. 

While that terrible scourge 2 )hthisis, or consump- 
tion, seems to be now better understood, and there 
is every prospect of its mortality-table being checked, 
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another dreaded malad}^, caiicerj seems to be rapidly 
increasing the number of its victims; and the re- 
port of the commission Avhich was appointed to deal 
with the subject will be anxiously awaited by many 
others besides the medical profession. It has been 
hinted that the forthcoming report will recommend 
the ‘high frequency’ electrical treatment of the 
disease, while others contend that the Edntgen ray 
treatment has achieved such good results at the 
Middlesex Hospital and elsewhere that it would 
be unwise to drop it. It cannot be said that either 
mode of treatment has effected a cure of malignant 
cancer ; but the Rontgen rays have apparently cured 
that form of cutaneous cancer known as rodent 
ulcer. On the whole it would seem that the X-rays 
give more hoj^e of success than the high-frequency 
apparatus. In both cases the treatment is absolutely 
' painless. 

pnospECTixa by electricity. 

The divining-rod, around which so much romance 
has gathered, will, it seems, now be displaced by an 
instrument of a more scientific nature. A demon- 
stration of a new system of ore-finding by means of 
apparatus invented by Mr Leo Daft and Mr Alfred 
Williams has been made at a mine in Xorth Wales, 
where it was shown that a hidden vein of lead ore 
could be clearly located. This mine, the Telacre, is 
situated at Prestatyn, and for some little time it 
has ceased working for the reason that it could 
no longer be kept going except at a loss. The tests 
applied foretold the presence of ore in new places 
and in the deeper workings, and borings are now 
to be made in order to corroborate the predictions of 
the instrument. At another mine, at Gwmystwyth, 
Mr Williams had similar success, a lode of le<id 
and blende being found in an unsuspected j)Hce. 
The system seems to dej^end upon the production 
of electric waves which are affected by the near 
presence of metallic ore in- the ground, the posi- 
tion being judged by that wonderful detecter of 
delicate sounds, the telephone receiver. 

COLOURED SILK. 

A curious experiment in silk-culture is described 
in a German paper. Silk, which is a secretion of 
two glands situated close to the digestive canal 
of the silkworm, is colourless when it first issues, 
and hardens into a thread by exjDosure to the 
air. Sometimes, however, it is straw-yellow or 
greenish in tone, and this colouration has been 
attributed to the tint of the mulberry-leaves upon 
which the worms feed. This opinion would seem 
to be correct, for it has been found that when the 
leaves are saturated with a non-]Doisonous red or 
blue aniline dye the worms assiune the same colour 
and secrete silk to match. 

PNEUMATIC MESSENGERS. 

Large establishments are obliged to employ 
methods to expedite business which would have 
considerably astonished our forefathers. In our 
drapers’ shops and stores, for example, we no 


longer see boys or girls running to and from 
salesmen and cashier. The bill and money paid 
are enclosed in a wooden ball which runs along 
a miniature railway, and presently rolls back with 
the receipt and change within it. In America the 
pneumatic tube system is the one generally adopted, 
the tubes being two and a quarter inches in diameter 
and sometimes even five hundred feet in length. 
The money and purchase-check are placed in a 
brass cylinder by the salesman, which is inserted 
in the tul^e and drawn by suction to the 
cashier or bookkeeper at a rate varying from one 
thousand to two thousand five hundred feet per 
minute, according to the power of the air-current 
available. The air is exhausted by fans, and the 
engine is generally of such a size as to afford a half- 
horse power for each tube in use. This pneumatic 
system has a hygienic value in that the air of the 
room in which these tubes are employed is con- 
stantly being sucked away and changed. Perhaps 
the largest installation of this kind in the United 
States, says the Scientific American, is in Phila- 
delx3hia, where a plant of one hundred and fifty 
horse-power is utilised for the service of nearly 
twenty miles of tubing ! 

FLUORINE AND HYDROGEN. 

M. Moissan the eminent Erench chemist, who was 
the first to isolate the element fluorine, has recently 
given to the Erench Academy of Sciences an account 
of certain interesting experiments winch he has 
made in collaboration with Professor Dewar. These 
e.xjieriments dealt with solid fluorine and its be- 
haviour with liquid hydrogen at a temperature as 
low as two hundred and fifty-two degrees centigrade. 
As most of our readers are aware, hydrofluoric acid 
is used for embossing glass, the vapour from that 
liquid eating into the material where it is not pro- 
tected from its action. It is now ascertained that 
fluorine gas when pure and free from moisture does 
not attack glass, so that it has become possible to 
seal up pure fluorine in a glass tube, and by im- 
mersing that tube in liquid hydrogen to cause the 
contents to solidify. It was next determined to 
ascertain whether, at the low temperature to which 
both the hydrogen and fluorine had been reduced, 
chemical action would be suspended, as is the case 
with most other bodies, and the dangerous experi- 
ment was tried of breaking the fluorine tube while 
immersed in liquid hydrogen. The result was a 
violent explosion accompanied by a sheet of flame 
and a shattering of the apparatus. The question 
was most effectively answered. 

IGE-GREASr. 

Eifty years ago the confection knovm as an ‘ ice ’ 
was, like champagne, a luxury only obtainable by 
the well-to-do ; but about that time Carlo Gatti laid 
the foundation of a fortune b}^ selling penny ices 
in London. Since that time the taste for ices has 
so spread that they are now commonly sold from 
barrows in the streets of London and elsewhere by 
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the hap’orbh and even by the farthingworfch. Some 
of these cheap compounds, which hitherto have 
mostly been made by the foreign purveyor in the 
retirement of his not-too-clean habitation, have been 
analysed, and have given results which it is best 
not to describe too minutely in print. The London 
County Council has now passed a bylaw forbidding 
the manufacture of ice-cream in dwelling- rooms 
under a penalty of forty shillings, and so the young 
children who are tlie j)^trous of the street barroAVS 
are protected from a A’ery grave danger to health. 
Possibly the itinerant vender and small sho]3lveeper 
Avill noAvfind it to their profit to cease the manufacture 
of ices, and to obtain supplies from a com^Dany Avhich 
has recently been formed Avith the object of supj)ly- 
ing an article of guaranteed purit}^ — that is, a mix- 
ture of ncAV milk and fresh eggs compounded as 
for custard, and frozen by refrigerating machinery. 
This establishment, the largest of its kind in the 
Avorld, is cajmble of manufacturing six thousand 
quarts of ice-cream' daily. That the taste for this 
comestible is very popular is shoAvn by the circum- 
stance that at one place of amusement alone a 
hundred and fifty pounds per Aveek is the average 
amount spent upon it by pleasure-seekers. 

ELEPHANT-STEALING. 

At first sight an elephant Avould seem to be the 
last thing in the Avorld to attract the attention of 
any of the light-fingered gentry; and yet, judging 
from some interesting statements made by the British 
Consul at Chiengmai in his annual report as to the 
trade of Northern Siam during 1901, there are places 
Avhere, if you happen to have a feAV domestic pets, 
no matter Avhat their size, you have to keep an eye 
always on the stable door. Elephant-stealing in 
Siam AA-as A^ery pre\Ment during 1901, and is still a 
source of anxiety to the foresters. Regulations Avere , 
made as recently as 1897 by the British and Siamese 
authorities Avith a vieAV to tlie repression of this 
crime. Later on these Avere suiDplemented by other 
regulations, laying doAAUi definite rules for the pur- 
chase and sale of elej)hants, and imposing penalties 
on all persons in possession of these animals Avho 
are not proAuded Avith sale-j)apers pro23erly executed 
before 'the local authorities; yet, in spite of these 
precautions, someAAdiere about fifty elephants Avere 
stolen from British foresters during the year, repre- | 
senting a loss of, roughly, eight thousand three hun- 
dred pounds. The Karen tribesmen are the chief 
offenders; but though their someAvhat inaccessible 
villages are Avell knoAvn to the nearest hwcn^ or 
district official, in no single instance has the assist- 
ance rendered by the Siamese officials led to the dis- 
covery of the ele 2 )hants stolen or of the thief. In 
short, recOA^ery, Avhen effected, has been due to the 
actiAuty and energy of the British foresters them- 
selves and the search-parties sent out by the British j 
companies Avho ein2)loy the foresters. It is feared 
that the evil practice, like dacoity, aauII continue 
until more intelligent administrative cohesion exists 
betAveen the difi’erent officials forming linl^ in the 


recently introduced village system, or until the 
present uiiAVorkable skeleton system is filled up 
Avith a more intelligent class of officials, carefully 
selected for their knoAAdedge of the country, and 
AAdio take a more sympathetic interest in the com- 
ineicial Avelfare of the districts under their charge. 

THE ORIGIN OP THE PEARL. 

It Avas once a Avidespread belief that the beau- 
tiful jDearl aaus formed in the 03 ^ster- shell by 
the solidification of a drop of dcAV. Pliny the 
naturalist fostered the idea, and man^^ a 2 ^oet has 
descanted iqDon it in floAAuug language. Columbus 
found the same notion preA^alent among the semi- 
saA^age tribes of the Noav World. But since 
science dealt Avith the question in her usual matter- 
of-fact manner, it has been generally believed 
that the formation of a 2 >earl is due to the 
l^resence in the shell of some small fragment of 
foreign matter, such as a grain of sand or a small 
jDarticle of drift-Avood. This intruder irritates the 
mollusc, AAdiich pours forth an extra quantity of 
nacre, the secretion AAdiich solidifies into niother-of- 
joearl, so as to cover it, by AAdiich process it gradu- 
ally becomes a pearl. In other cases the AMuable 
product ma}’- be formed in the shape of a hillock 
to defend the inmate of a shell from the incursion 
of some boring creature. Professor Herdman, aaIio 
AA^as recentl}^ requested by the Colonial Office to 
iiiA^estigate the conditions of the j^eaK-fisheries of 
Ceylon, in a lecture before the Royal Institution 
differentiates betAveen a pearl produced by the irri- 
tation of a foreign substance and AAdiat he calls a 
true and natural pearl, AAdiich is stated to be due 
to the presence of a parasitic Avorm. Professor 
Herdman illustrated his remarks by a very beau- 
tiful series of slides Avliicli demonstrated the life 
of the pearl-oyster from the young freely inoAung 
spat to the time AAffien it becomes a fixture upon 
old shells or other convenient objects. 

A NEW GRAIN-LIFTER. 

There AA'ill shoi'tly be seen in London a noA^el 
appliance for unloading grain. This is a large 
floating structure Avhich carries machinery and 
air-2)umps, b}^ means of AAdiich grain is sucked up 
from the holds of vessels, and either delivered to 
AA^eighing-machines or emptied into barges along- 
side. The grain is sucked up along AAuth air 
through pipes into an air-tight chamber on board 
the ‘unloader,’ and falls into a hopper beloAA^ 
Eroni this hoiiper the grain is taken by an auto- 
matic valA^e, Avhich lets the grain out Avithout 
destroying the vacuum in the chamber, and the 
grain is then lifted b}'' a bucket-eleAutor to the 
iqiper deck, AAdiere it is delivered. As a great 
deal of dust comes along AAdth the grain, this has 
to be separated from the air to prevent damage 
to the air-jiumps. The grain is sejiarated from 
the air in the first chamber by means of a 
large box of perforated material on the end of 
the suction-pipe, so that only air gets through. 
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The suctioii-i>ipe leads into a second chamber, 
inside which is also a imrtial vacuum, and which 
is about half-full of sea-water, kept at a con- 
stant level by means of pumps in the engine- 
room. The air iii the suction-pipe passes through 
this water and so gives up the dust Avhich it 
carried, goes to the air-pump, and is discharged. 
The apparatus, which is the invention of a ]\Ir 
Heugh, and has been built at Leith, is said to be 
capable of lifting a hundred tons of grain per 
hour. ..The compound horizontal engine on board 
is capable of develoj)ing five hundred horse-power, 
each C 3 dinder driving a pump tandem. The grain- 
lifter can be taken to aii}^ part of the docks, and 
its use should effect a great saving in manual 
labour and exjDense. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that at Portland, Maine, there is a 
monster elevator, the largest on the Atlantic coast, 
three hundred feet long. It was built last year, 
and has a capacity of one million five hundred 
thousand bushels. B}’- it grain can be run into 
three vessels at one time. 

TWO ITALIAN INVENTIONS : A SUBMARINE SALVAGE- 
BOAT AND A HYDROSCOPE. 

Two very ingenious inventions of Guisepj)e Pino, 
an engineer of Milan, promise to be of great import- 
ance in the work of salvage. One of these, a boat 
for examining the bottom of the sea, has been tested 
by Signor Pino before the Italian authorities with 
the greatest success in the Gulf of Genoa. The 
engineer descended in his boat to a depth of two 
hundred and ninety-two feet, and ascended in ten 
minutes with a small barque which had been sunk 
there. Divers cannot work at a greater dej)th than 
thirty mMres (about a hundred feet) on account 
of the great pressure of the water, which at forty 
metres is about one hundred and twenty -four 
pounds to the square inch ; but the vessel of Signor 
Pino can withstand any pressure, and consequently 
can work at any depth. It is in the form of a 
spheroid nine feet nine inches in diameter, is con- 
structed entirely of steel, and is in one single piece. 
Having two mechanical arms which can be ex- 
tended, withdrawn, or doubled iqi, and are capable 
of acting like human arms, it can perform all the 
work of divers ; while, by an ingenious contrivance, 
dynamite can be placed at any desired spot, and 
damaged ships and cables repaired. Two men are 
required to manceuvre the boat, and an experiment 
at a depth -of nearly two hundred feet showed 
that it can be kept shut up below water for twelve 
consecutive hours. The vessel will descend or 
ascend at the rate of eleven feet six inches a 
minute ; it can be set in motion, stopped, and kept 
stationary with the greatest ease; and, by means of 
a wheel driven by an electric screw, it can be moved 
on the sea-bottom, B}" the use of special crystal 
glasses the men can see where they are going, and 
communication with those at the surface is kept up 
by means of a telephone. 

The other ini^'ention of Signor Pino also deserves 


notice. This is a hydroscope, by which objects 
at a great depth can be seen from the surface of 
the sea. An experiment made in the Mediter- 
ranean gave very excellent results. A volume of 
water of over sixteen thousand square yards of a 
surface at the bottom of the sea, with a perimeter 
of over sixteen hundred square yards, was so bril- 
liantly illuminated that eveiything could be dis- 
tinctly seen. As the instrument used was small 
and inexpensive, it is evident that still more won- 
derful results might be achieved. Not only, will 
botany, geology, and zoology be greatly enriched ; 
but the mineralogy of the ocean is henceforth open to 
scientists. The hydroscope may render the tor23edo- 
boat useless, as should the captain of a cruiser see 
the j)rojectile he could destroy it before an}’’ damage 
was done. In navigation the instrument should also 
be serviceable, as rocks and sandbanks will be 
clearly seen, the cause and extent of many disasters 
ascertained, and sunken vessels examined ; while 
the coral, the sponge, and the ^Dearl-oyster will be 
more fully availalfie. Then, all over the world, a 
very large number of ships sink with their treasure 
every month; and the salvage of these, as well as 
the immense wealth lost by the wreck of vessels 
long ago, should prove a rich harvest for those who 
adopt the inventions of the Italian engineer. It is 
stated that the Greek Government has been in com- 
munication with Signor Pino as to the recovery of 
the treasures carried off by Pompey; and the re- 
mains of the great Persian fleet in the Dardanelles 
and part of the Spanish fleet sunk in 1702 by 
the British in Yigo Bay still await exploitation. 
In recent times the loss of the Bounjoijne alone 
amounted to twenty-four millions of francs (nine 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds). 


MY HEART AND I. 

0 HEART of mine ! The golcleii clays are drifting 

Too swiftly by. 

1 watch the perfumed lilacs proudly lifting 

Their plumes on high. 

0 heart of mine I So full of sweet suggestion 

Are these siting Lours; 

1 find an answer to Love’s every question 

In books of flowers. 

0 heart of mine ! In Love’s glad garden ever 
My feet would stray. 

’Mid blooms that Time’s destroying touch can never 
Blight or decay. 

Marie Hei)i>erwice: Browne. 
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LORD CUMBER WELLES LESSON. 

By W. E. CULE. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 



^HE Earl of Cumberwell, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, was in a 
most enviable condition of mind. 
Even the most prudent of men may 
sometimes feel it safe to laugh at 
Fortune, and such a moment had 
come for him. He toyed with the slip of paper 
which he had been reading, and smiled benignly 
through the window of his cab. 

‘Now,’ he thought, ‘everything is within my 
grasp. Nothing can possibly happen to mar my 
plans — nothing ! ’ 

He had every reason for his confidence. Our 
relations with two of the Powers had lately reached 
an extremely critical point, and he was now on 
his way to the third meeting of- the Cabinet which 
had been summoned in the course of a week; 
but on this occasion he fell that he could meet 
his colleagues with a light heart, for he had just 
jiiade himself master of the whole position. He 
had nothing but favourable intelligence to offer, and 
knew that the brilliant plan he intended to sub- 
mit would be received with ap]Drobation. Then 
in the course of three days the country would ring 
with the story of his official success and the national 
triumj)h. 

Always inclined to be sanguine and self-confident, 
the Minister felt now that he might safely disre- 
gard even the possibilities of circumstance. ‘And 
nothing,’ he repeated confidently, ‘can happen to 
spoil my plans. I can laugh at Fortune 1 ’ 

The cab rolled into Downing Street, and he 
caught a glimpse of the crowd of idlers which 
usually collects on such an occasion. He j)icked up 
his handkerchief, which lay upon the seat of the 
cab, and hurriedly restored it to its place. A 
moment later he alighted; his despatch-box in his 
hand. 

Several persons saluted him as he crossed the 
pavement, and he responded courteously. In his 
present mood he was inclined to value those signs 
No. 288.— VoL. VI. [All nights 


of popularity as good omens, and even as compli- 
ments fully deserved. In a few days the nation 
would declare him worthy of much more. 

VHien he entered the room where the meetings 
were usually held, lie found himself engaged for 
a few moments in greeting those members who 
had arrived before him. The entrance of another 
Minister presently enabled him to turn aside, and 
he laid his despatch-box do\m upon the table. 
Wlien he had done this he drew a small bundle of 
papers from his breast-pocket. 

With quick fingers he turned them over, once 
and again. Evidently none of them was what he 
required, for he inade another, search in his 
pocket. Finding it emptj^ he examined several 
other pockets without result, and even lifted his 
despatch-box to look beneath it. Then he paused to 
consider, and a sudden look of uneasiness appeared 
uj)on his face. 

A moment later he was speaking to the attendant 
in the hall. ‘My cab,’ he said hurriedly; ‘is my 
cab gone V 

The man stepped to the door. One glance was 
enough. 

- ‘ It is gone, my lord.’ 

Lord Cumberwell advanced to the door himself, 
and glanced up and down the street. He seemed 
quite unconscious now of the gaze of those upon 
the pavement. 

‘You did not observe which way it went?’ 

‘ No, my lord. But perhaps some of those people 
noticed. Shall I inquire V 

The Minister gazed at the group of spectators. 
‘No,’ he said; ‘it does not matter.. Did you 
see the number of the cab or the name of the 
owner ? ’ 

‘No, my lord. I am very sorry; but I did not 
notice.’ 

‘ It does not matter,’ repeated Lord Cumberwell ; 
and he returned at once to the room in which his 
colleagues were waiting. 

Reserved,] JXJNE 6, 1903. 
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T]ie business of the meeting commenced soon 
afterwards, and everything went as be bad an- 
ticipated. Tbe value of bis information was fully 
acknowledged, and tbe plans wbicb be bad mapped 
out to meet tbe crisis were received witb cordial 
approval and admiration. Hot a word was said, not 
a suggestion was made, tbat tended to bamper bis 
intentions or to cast a doubt upon bis trinrapb, 
and tbe general attitude was one of confidence 
and congratulation. Yet no one could belp ob- 
serving tbat even in tbe moment of bis success 
Lord Cumber well seemed strangely anxious and 
uneasy. 

This was due to a circumstance of wbicb bis 
companions were totally ignorant. Just before 
leaving bis bouse tbat afternoon be bad written 
out, upon tbe back of a letter addressed to bimself, 
an outline of tbe plan be intended to lay before 
tbe Ministers. He bad done tbis in a careless 
way, proposing to keep tbe slip for reference at tbe 
meeting. During bis journey be bad taken it out 
to look it over, and bad probably laid it down upon 
tbe seat beside bim. In tbe burry of alighting be 
bad forgotten to pick it up. 

Tbe consequent j)osition was intensely disquiet- 
ing. Tbat slip of paper bad contained information 
of the utmost importance witb regard to tbe inten- 
tions of tbe Government towards Austria and Spain. 
If tbis information were made public too soon tbe 
situation would be complicated beyond hope, and 
every bard -won advantage lost. A whisper in 
London would be flashed across the Channel, and 
tbe enemy would find bimself in a position to 
deliver an effective counter-blow. The folded letter, 
travelling about tbe City on tbe seat of a public 
conveyance, might fall into tbe wrong bands at 
any moment. Perhaps it bad fallen into them 
already ! 

It was not surprising, therefore, tbat tbe Foreign 
Minister was uneasj^ during tbe meeting. For a 
time, it is true, be was obliged to concentrate bis 
attention u]pon. the work in band ; but at every 
opportunity bis thoughts persisted in returning to 
tbat most unfortunate accident. He saw tbe con- 
clusion of tbe business witb sincere relief. 

He was not tbe man to take a hazard if be could 
possibly secure bimself, and be set to work at once 
to retrieve tbe situation. Proceeding in baste to 
Scotland Yard, be soon found bimself face to face 
witb an attentive and capable official. .To tbis 
person be made everything clear. 

‘ I must say at once,^ be explained, ‘ tbat I am 
not able to belp you in tbe least. Tbe cab was not 
called from a stand, but was bailed as it was passing 
my door. , Further, I did not notice tbe number of 
tbe vehicle or tbe name of tbe owner.’ 

‘ Perhaps your lordship observed tbe driver,’ sug- 
gested tbe official. ‘Even tbe slightest description 
may prove useful.’ 

The Earl gave all tbe information be bad, and 
tbe points were carefully noted. Then be described 
the lost tlocument. 


‘ It was a letter,’ be said ; ‘ a x^rinted circular, I 
believe from tbe Hational Club, on small-sized note- 
paper. My remarks were written in inic upon tbe 
back of tbe fly-sbeet. They were very brief ; but 
of course their brevity would x)resent no obstacle to 
an intelligent reader.’ 

‘And there are so many intelligent readers just 
now,’ said tbe official. 

‘Exactly: four men out of every five would 
grasp tbe situation at a glance. My own name 
upon tbe first page would make everytliing clear 
to them.’ 

Tbe official made further notes. ‘ I think I must 
tell you what I fear,’ x)roceeded tbe Earl, anxious 
to leave nothing unsaid that might strengthen bis 
efforts. ‘ It is sim^fiy that tbe paper may fall into 
tbe bands of some one whose interest it would be to 
publish it. Tbat would be fatal.’ 

Tbe official saw this clear 1}^ enough. Probably 
both be and tbe Minister bad in mind at tbat 
moment tbe name of a daily newspaper to wbicb 
such a discovery would be an absolute godsend — tbe 
Hour. At tbe same time be suggested tbat there 
was no reason to despair. It was quite possible 
tbat tbe person who found tbe slip would be some 
one quite unable to see its value, some one who 
would throw it away and think no more about it. 
There was also tbe chance that an ignorant cabman 
would cast it out witb tbe dust, or tbat tbe paper 
itself might slip to tbe floor of the cab and so escape 
observation. 

These suggestions were only slightly comforting. 
A cab passing through tbe Y^estminster district was 
less likely to be bailed by a so-called outsider than 
by some indolent but intelligent clubman, some 
hasty journalist, or some inquiring member of the 
O^Dposition. In either case tbe result would be 
much tbe same. 

‘Yery well, my lord,’ said tbe official. ‘Wliat 
you say is certainly true. I need not assure 3mu, 
however, tbat we shall do our best. Any result 
shall be made known to you. immediately.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Lord Cumberwell, rising. ‘I 
shall be at tbe Foreign Office for tbe next two 
hours. After tbat I shall be at . my own bouse, 
41 Baynton Square.’ 

‘ Yery good, my lord.’ 

Tbe interview over, tbe Earl drove to tbe Foreign 
Office, where be set in operation tbe |)lan wbicb bad 
been apxDi’oved b}^ bis colleagues. He did tbis Avitb 
tbe x)ainful knowledge tbat before many hours bad 
passed tbe Avbole design. might be thrown into utter 
and shameful confusion. For the present, however, 
there was nothing , to do but to go . straight on 
and await events. 

He then reached bis bouse in time • for dinner, a 
quiet and informal re^oast at wbicb bis 
secretary was bis only com^Danion. Indeed, every- 
thing connected witb tbe Baynton Square establish- 
ment might be described as quiet and informal, for 
the Earl bad no family, and bad chosen bis residence 
and arranged bis household witb a simjple regard 
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for convenience, comfort, and proximity to the 
Government offices and the Houses of Parliament. 
His home and his heart alike were in a northern 
county, and he only came to town when his jDre- 
sence was absolutely necessary. In every sense, 
therefore, his sojourn in the Square was purely 
a convenience, and there was no. sign of state in 
connection with it. 

. He did not disclose his difficulty to his companion. 
He was naturally reserved, and the Honourable 
Philip Lombard was quite a new acquisition as a 
private secretary. Further, he felt painfully con- 
scious that his action had been foolishly, criminally 
careless, so that it was no pleasant subject to discuss. 
For these reasons he kept silence, dreading the worst 
but hoping for the best. 

After dinner an adjournment was made to tbe 
study. There a sheaf of correspondence was dealt 
with, and after a while the secretary retired with 
his papers. When he had. gone, the Earl turned to 
an uninterrupted survey of the position. 

As was his custom when alone with his books, 
he had divested himself of his somewhat imposing 
evening attire, and had slipped on an old and com- 
fortable garment which his valet was accustomed 
to describe contemptuously as his ‘ study- coat.^ 
He had been quite unable, however, to throw off 
the doubts and fears which had haunted him since 
that unfortunate incident occurred. Unable to sit 
still, he paced the room . restlessly, working himself 
rapidly into a fever of apprehension and self- 
reproach. 

Again and again he counted the probable cost: 
the public outcry, the Opposition laughter, the 
general excitement. He thought of the leader 
which would appear in the Hour — a leader which 
the editor, j)ossibly, was at that moment engaged 
in writing, with that priceless slip on the desk 
before him. He found himself j)icturing the 
startling placard’ which would face the public 
in the morning, the sensational headlines on the 
fifth page. He tried to picture the faces of his 
colleagues when they should discover that the 
finest diplomatic triumph of the decade had been 
ruined by an inexcusable blunder. The thing was 
awful ! 

In his growing nervousness he strained his ears, 
to catch sounds from without — the footsteps of 
Prettiman in the hall, the distant clang of the door- 
bell. He had given orders that only messengers 
from Scotland Yard or from the Foreign Office 
should be admitted; but now he almost regretted 
these instructions. On ordinary occasions they were 
necessary for his own protection ; but to-night even 
the incursion of a troop of interviewers would be 
something of a relief. 

At that point a brilliant idea flashed upon his 
mind, and broiight him to a sudden pause in the 
middle of the room. 

What if some one should bring back that paper ? 
It might have been picked up by an altogether 
harmless person, one whose first idea would be to 


return it to its owner. As his name and address 
were both upon it, such a person would proceed at 
once to Baynton Square. And then?— and then 
the placid but inflexible Prettiman, acting pn his 
instructions, would bar the way, and turn the wel- 
come visitor from the door. Perhaps he had done 
so already ! 

He must be told at once. Lord Cumberwell 
stepped in the direction of the door; but at that 
moment he heard once more the clang of the belL 
He paused and listened. 

It was an unfortunate pause. He heard Pret- 
timan cross the hall to the door, and then he heard 
a murmur of voices. It lasted some moments, 
for the visitor was evidently importunate; but 
Prettiman at last prevailed, and the door was 
closed. 

Lord Cumberwell met the man as he came 
back. ‘What was it?^ he asked hastily. ‘Who 
called ? ’ 

Prettiman was taken by surprise. ‘ It was 
a lady, my lord,’ he stammered. ‘She had a 
letter ’ 

‘ Wliat ! ’ cried the Earl. 

‘A letter, my lord. She’ 

Lord Cumberwell strode to the door, threw it 
open, and stood on the steps without. Bareheaded 
and excited, he glanced to right and left. 

‘ Which way did she go ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know, my lord. I did not notice.’ 

Lord Cumberwell blamed heavily, at that moment, 
the man’s stupidity and his omi unfortunate pause 
in the study. But just then he saw a woman’s 
figure pass under the light of a lamp some little 
distance away ; otherwise the Square seemed quite 
deserted. Turning into the hall, he snatched up, a 
hat which was lying on the table, crushed it upon 
his head, and went out in pursuit. 

Prettiman, filled with amazement, was left in the 
hall alone. He realised that his master had gone 
out in his study-coat, a thing which had never 
happened before during the whole period of his 
service. 


CHAPTER II. 

UCH was the way in which Lord Cumber- 
well went out to his humiliating lesson. 
If he had paused to reflect at that 
critical moment, he might have been 
saved ; he would have ordered Prettiman to recall 
the visitor, or he would have assured himseh, at 
least, that there was misapprehension on his own 
part. But his last pause had been so ill-timed 
that he saw only danger in another, and he was 
in such a state of nervous irritation and excite- 
ment that he could not act with his usual caution. 
His only thought was to overtake the woman 
and to recover the paper at the earliest possible 
moment. 

By this time, however, she had gone some little 
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distance. He could see that she was walking 
rapidly, making apparently for a short street 
called Bajuiton Gardens, which led from the Square 
into a large and moderately busy thoroughfare. He 
quickened his steps, but without visible advantage. 
He did not care to call, and he could not forget 
himself so far as to run. In that point his natural 
dignity did not forsake him. 

A minute later the woman turned the corner. 
There was a lamp at the corner, and the Earl caught 
a better glimpse of her as she passed beneath it. 
As far as he could see, she was a j)erson of medium 
height, of somewhat slender build, mid dressed in 
dark-coloured garments. As soon as she had turned 
the corner he again quickened his steps. If she 
passed beyond Bayntoii Gardens he might lose her 
altogether. 

He had not travelled with so much haste for some 
time, and before he reached the corner himself he 
was almost breathless. Then he began to see the 
hopelessness of his attempt to overtake her. She 
was already half-way down the Gardens. 

What was to be done? Beyond he heard the 
murmur of traffic and saw numerous lights. The 
woman seemed to be increasing her speed, and if 
he intended to stop her he must call. 

He prepared to shout. The j)lace was very quiet, 
and that was an advantage; but he suddenly 
realised that he had not shouted for a considerable 
time, and that the act required some courage. 
However, there was no time to lose, and so he 
made the effort. 

It was not an effective shout. It did not by any 
means startle the Gardens, as he had almost expected 
it to do. In fact, no one seemed to hear it but 
himself, and the woman held on her way. He tried 
again. 

Hdi ! ’ he cried, panting. ‘ Hi ! ’ 

It was useless. The noises of the thorough- 
fare beyond were growing louder, and his feeble 
shout never reached its object. Two or three 
moments later that object had passed out of 
Baynton Gardens, and it was too late to shout at 
all. She paused at the corner, and then vanished 
abruptly. 

Her pause had given the Earl just a chance, and 
he felt sure that he would not lose her. When he 
reached the corner he saw that an omnibus had 
pulled a few yards farther on, a] 3 parently to 
receive i^assengers. One of these was a woman of 
medium height, dressed in black. 

Lord Cumberwell saw this hgure, and did not 
trouble to look in any other direction. It was 
necessary to make another effort, and he gave a last 
shout. Several passers-by heard it, and stared at 
him ; some one laughed, but some one else whi.stled 
to the omnibus conductor. Directly afterwards the 
Earl, breathing hard, was at the foot-board. 

' Boom for one inside,’ said the conductor. 

Lord Cumberwell had not intended it; but, as 
the woman had gone in, he could do nothing but 


follow her or give up his quest. No thought of 
giving it up occurred to him, so he entered the 
vehicle and took the only seat that was left. Yet 
he had a vague feeling that he was going farther in 
this affair than he had meant to go. Everything 
was moving in a hurry. 

The bell rang; the omnibus started with a jerk. 
He thrust aside his feeling of helplessness and a 
dim sense of the absurdity of his position, and 
thought of the lost document. Before that thought 
all else faded into insignificance. 

He glanced at his fellow-passengers, but did not 
examine them closely. They seemed to be a mis- 
cellaneous party, mostly of women. On the other 
side, and two or three places away, sat the woman 
he wanted, and from the moment he saw her he 
paid little attention to any one else. 

She was still a 5mung woman, and was quite 
neatly dressed. Her face was ordinaiy, but not at 
all unpleasant in expression. Hn fact,’ said the 
Earl to himself, ^ she seems a good-natured person. 
She is just the person to return a lost document to 
its owner at the first opportunity.’ 

The woman carried in her hand a small orna- 
mental bag of crocodile leather, and his eyes fastened 
upon it eagerly. He had not the slightest doubt 
that it contained the paper which he would have 
given so much to recover. It was impossible to 
speak now, because he had no intention of letting 
half-a-dozen omnibus passengers get scent of this 
affair. Neither this woman nor any of the others 
api^eared to recognise him, and he could not help 
feeling slightly surprised at the fact. One might 
have supposed that his face was familiar enough to 
at least one in ten of the London public. 

At that point he found that the woman with the 
hand-bag had become aware of his scrutiny, and 
that she was looking at him in a questioning way. 
It was certainly unwise to make himself remark- 
able, so he transferred his attention to another 
passenger. This was a stout,‘ middle-aged man in 
the farther corner, who was endeavouring to read 
a copy of the Evening Nexus by the light of the 
lamp. The vehicle jolted so heavily that reading 
must have been imj)0ssible; but he continued to 
hold the paper before his face. The Earl regarded 
his efforts with natural interest until he saw that 
the man was only using the j)aj)er to conceal a face 
full of amusement. 

Then he saw more. Two other people in the 
omnibus were smiling in the same furtive way. 
Two others, who were not smiling, were looking at 
him curiously. What did it mean ? 

He soon discovered its meaning. While he was 
wondering, he suddenly caught a glimpse of his 
own reffection in the glass before him, over the 
shoulder of one of the passengers. It must be his 
own reffection, because he recognised the features ; 
but what was that curious object which surmounted 
his face ? A hat — could it be a hat ? Then, with 
a shock, the truth came home. In his haste to leave 
the house he had caught up some one else’s hat. 
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It was, in fact, the hat of his private secretary, a 
soft, gray, almost shapeless affair which he had 
often remarked with strong disfavour. 

The general amusement was natural enough. He 
had never dreamed that a man could look so absurd 
simpl}^ hy a change of hats. As* far as he could see 
in the faint reflection, his whole appearance was 
subtly but certainly altered, and his usually sober, 
grave, and statesman-like demeanour had been 
changed for one which was only to be described 
as rakish and sporting. 

His first sensation was one of annoyance and dis- 
comfort. His feeling of self-respect and dignity 
had received a shock; but in a few moments he 
perceived that the matter had a brighter side. He 
did not wish to be recognised while on this quest, 
and Mr Lombard’s hat made recognition less j)rob- 
able. His discomfort wore off by degrees, and 
when a diversion came he was almost himself 
again. 

‘ Fares, please,’ said the conductor. 

Fares? The Earl started, and began to search 
his pockets hastily. By the most fortunate of 
chances, he found in one of them a stray shilling. 
It was while searching for it that he noticed the 
coat he wore, that comfortable but ancient garment 
which had not seen tlie streets for years. Well, it 
did not matter — he was all the less likely to be 
singled out as a Minister of State ! 

‘ Orl the w’y ? ’ asked the conductor, looking 
steadily at the private secretary’s hat. 

‘ Ye-es,’ answered Lord Cumberwell. 

He received his ticket and the change. Although 
he had agreed to go all the way, he had not the 
slightest idea of what that way was. His knowledge 
of London outside Baynton Square was extremely 
vague. 

They jolted on for twenty minutes, and he saw 
that they had left the better residential quarters 
well behind. Once they changed horses, and 
halted more than once to deposit a i^assenger on 
the pavement. Still the woman in black held fast 
to her corner. Apparently she, too, was going all 
the way. 

They passed through another business thorough- 
fare, and turned into a series of quiet streets, con- 
sisting of what seemed to be a very modest class of 
villa pro23erty. He was just wondering how much 
longer the journey would take when some one 
called': 

' Stop here, please.’ 

It was the woman in black. The conductor 
signalled, and the omnibus stopped. Briskly the 
woman descended, and as soon as she had reached 
the road her pursuer also prepared to alight. He 
was not precipitate, because he did not wish to make 
his object noticeable; for this reason he slightly 
delayed the bus and attracted the unfavourable 
attention of the conductor. 

‘Yer not goin’ orl the w’y, then?’ said that 
gentleman crisi^ly. 

The Earl did not answer, but alighted. 


‘ Orl right,’ said the conductor, with increased 
irony. ‘We don’t charge any hextra for gettin’ 
out ’ere ! ’ And then, with a noisy jerk, the horses 
moved on. 

Lord Cumberwell found himself standing at a 
corner, beneath a lamp. The woman with the 
hand-bag had turned ofi: into a rather dark street 
containing small villas of the kind he had already 
noticed. She was walking rapidly, and had now 
gone some distance. He hurried in jmrsuit. 

At first he gained a little, but then she began to 
walk more quickly. He fancied that she had ob- 
served him, and he therefore decided that it would 
be better to S 2 )eak out. This ridiculous business 
had gone far enough, and it only required a few 
words of exjilanation to end it. 

‘ Excuse me ! ’ he said loudly. 

The woman did not turn ; instead, she seemed to 
increase her speed. 

‘ Excuse me,’ said Lord Cumberwell again; ‘just 
a moment ’ 

There was no satisfactory response. But the 
woman 2 )ositively began to run. 

Puzzled and irritated, Lord Cumberwell fell back 
a little, and the space between them increased. Just 
then they were met by a policeman, who looked 
curiously after the hurrying woman. She turned a 
corner abruptly, and he then transferred his atten- 
tion to the Earl. His scrutiny was somewhat close 
and careful. 

Lord Cumberwell reached the corner just in time 
to see the woman enter a house five or six doors 
away. His irritated feelings thrust aside the sug- 
gestion that he had better give up the quest at this 
awkward j^oint, and he walked on till he reached 
the house. She had entered in such Iiaste that 
both the gate and the door had been left wide 
behind her. After a moment’s pause he advanced 
to the door. 

Within he saw a narrow hallway, with the stairs 
facing it. A narrower passage ran beside the stairs 
to a coloured-glass door, which was closed. On the 
other side of this door was a lighted room, evidently 
the kitchen of the house. 

‘This is absurd!’ thought Lord Cumberwell; 

‘ most absurd ! ’ 

He referred chiefly to the curious action of the 
woman in running away when he had addressed 
her. There was nothing for it now but to knock at 
the door and interview her formally. He looked 
for a knocker or a bell, but found neither ; conse- 
quently he was obliged to knock with his knuckles. 
There was no reply. His knock was drowned in a 
noise of voices which reached him from behind the 
coloured-glass door ; and before he could knock 
again he heard a sound behind him which at that 
moment was most unwelcome. It was the heavy, 
measured tread of the policeman. 

He remembered the close scrutiny which he had 
received just before, and guessed that the man had 
turned back to keep him in sight. The fright 
of the woman and his own excited appearance 
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gave sufficient room for inquiry, and lie saw that 
complications were imminent. What was to he 
done ? 

A prudent man would have' awaited events, and 
knocked again ; hut he ivas in anything hut a prudent 


mood. Perhaps he recollected at that instant that 
he was a Minister of State, and that he need not 
always act h}" ordinary commonplace rules of con- 
duct. lie stepped quietly into the house, and 
pushed, the door after him. 


PAYING GUESTS AND THEIP ENTERT AINEES. 

; By Authur 0. Cooke. 


outsider who possesses a modicum 
of common-sense is chary of offering 
advice on professional matters to the 
professional; hut the writer of this 
paper is emholdened to set forth 
a few suggestions hy the fact that 
those who offer a home, temporary or jiermanent, to 
paying guests are essentially amateurs, being a class 
entirely apart from keepers of lodgings or hoarding- 
houses. 

Paying guests and those who cater for their enter- 
tainment are a product of comparatively recent 
growth. As to the guests, the cause of their supply 
is easily accounted for. The numher seems increas- 
ing yearly of those who, while desiring a change 
from home, are unwilling or uiiahle to j)ay the 
frequently high j^rices of hotels and lodging-houses 
at popular resorts, and, moreover, do not care for 
a holiday the pleasure of which is so often heavily 
discounted hy expense or discomfort. The solitary, 
too — the ^unprotected female’ in ]Darticular — often 
prefers something of a home-circle to the loneli- 
ness of lodgings or the isolation of a crowded 
hotel. 

The demand for such guests has so far fallen 
short of the supply, and the reason is easily found 
in our national character. John Bull and — though 
perhaps in a less degree — his womankind like to 
‘ keep themselves to themselves.’ The idea of 
strangers at the domestic fireside and round the 
famil}^ mahogany revolts honest John; hut of late 
many circumstances have comhined to break down 
this British reserve. However plentiful money 
may he in general, there are many with whom it 
is not so ill particular. It is scarce with the 
farmer; scarce with the once well-to-do trades- 
man struggling against co-operation and ‘ inultqDle- 
shops;’ scarce with hank -clerks and cashiers, 
whose salaries do not rise with dmdeiids; scarce, 
above all, with many clergymen, widows, and 
so-called retired peo^ffe ‘living on their means.’ 
Meanwhile, expenses frequently move in inverse 
ratio to income. Not only are most necessaries as 
dear as ever, hut what may he termed either neces- 
sary luxuries or luxurious necessaries increase upon 
us. It is hard to miss the pleasures so common 
around us: the seaside holiday, the bicycle, the 
camera, the much-needed new frocks or new carpet. 
Never, in a word, was money scarcer or more 
wanted than at the present time in ten . thousand 
homes; and at the doors of not a few the paying 


guest is taxiping with a welcome ‘remedy against 
this consumxition of the xmrse.’ 

It goes without saying that the liaying guest is 
but an aid to income ; as the sole means of siqiport 
the guest becomes a hoarder in a hoarding-house. 
This understood, it may he said boldly that there 
are comparatively few well-ordered middle-class 
households where, with projicr management, a 
little contrivance, and much tact, such a visitor 
may not he satisfactorily accommodated. Children, 
it is true, will he a x^r^-ctically insurmountable 
obstacle to the reception of x^aying guests. They 
may he unfeathered angels — though such are un- 
fortunately, under qn’esent-day management, rather 
scarce; hut xieoxile will not risk the sxioiling of their 
holiday. One really well-bred girl of twelve or 
more might, indeed, he of help in entertaining 
and amusing visitors. 

It is an entire mistake to imagine that in xffaces 
of x^op^ff resort alone can x^aying guests he hoped 
for ; that London for the country cousin and water- 
ing-xffaces for the dweller in town are the only 
happy hunting-grounds for the would-he enter- 
tainer. England is, for its size, X3erhax:)s the most 
varied country under the sun. Hardly two counties 
X^ossess entirely identical features. Devon joins 
Somerset, Worcester joins Shrox^shire, yet the 
hoimdary-lines can soon he identified. The tamest 
of scenery on the Welsh marches will he a revela- 
tion to a dweller in the Pens, the ‘ rine ’-divided 
X^asture-lands round Bridgwater a novelty to a 
‘dalesman’ from Westmorland. There are thou- 
sands in London and the great manufacturing cities 
to whom the little country town vdiich you think 
so dull, with its cobble-stoned and empty streets, its 
feeble hustle on market-day, and its gossix^, will he 
a delightful surprise and relaxation. The beauties 
and interests of our islands are so crowded together 
that one is never more than a mile or two from 
something that will interest somebody. Stafford, 
for instance, is not famed as a x^lt^asure-resort, is 
perilously near the Black Country — a much-maligned 
region, hy the way —and to all ax^x^earance contains 
little else hut shoemakers. Yet we have hut to stroll 
down the main street to be in touch Avith George 
Borrow at the Swan Hotel ; Avliile Avithin a four- 
mile circuit lie Cannock Chase, a Highland grouse- 
moor ill miniature ; for the artist, some of the finest 
hlack-and-Avhite houses in the kingdom; and, for 
the anbiquai\y, the battlefield of Hopton Heath, and 
Tixall Hall (at the gates of Avhicli ill-fated Mary of 
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Scotland was arrested at a sliam liuiitiiig-party on. 
the explosion of her last conspiracy). Something; 
there is, in short, for every one* and many other 
apparently commonplace to vms are centres of equal 
interest: 

Having shown, or at least suggested, that*suffi.cient 
out-of-door attractions to suffice as bait for a guest 
maybe found almost anywhere in this 'tight little 
island, let us proceed to matters of internal economy. 
And, first, to demolish a popular bugbeaiv I hear - 
some one say, ‘A paying- guest or two' would be a 
great help; but we could not manage the late 
dinner; weVe never been accustomed r to iU 
dear, simple friend, no more, if you will believe me, 
have one in ten of the boarders and hotel guests 
who dine so demurely" at* seven, as if they hadmever 
in their lives sat down • to roast m u tton and • turnips - 
at one. It is a . popular • middle-class delusion that 
eveiy one but ourselves and our immediate acquaint- 
ance dines at the fashionable = hours,- and with all 
the style and accessories ' of ' the heatL-raoncle, The 
lady who is preparing her guest-chamber: for a pro- 
spective occupant can set' this • trouble, if trouble it 
is, behind her. If she dines late, her guests will 
doubtless assume a virtue if they have it not, and 
appear as if to the manner born; but if ' she adheres 
to her midday dinner, substantial tea, and moderate 
supper, that arrangement will be to the taste of 
more visitors than may admit the fact: To many 
old-fashioned people the late dinner of - the boarding- 
house or the hotel is a' decided drawback, and they 
will welcome a menage run on less iDretentious lines.' 
A late dinner, however, has the advantage of leaving • 
the whole of a summer day free for excursions. It 
also offers to young people the' chance of a little 
extra display in the matter of dress,'if mniy to the 
extent of a pretty blouse. In tliis,^ circiunstances ' 
will be your guide. 

As ill all new enterprises, so here it is the first step 
that counts. You will j)erhap)s have uphill work in 
establishing a connection, will advertise and answer • 
advertisements to little ', purpose; Your hopes will 
be raised by writers of * apparently eager letters 
who will ‘cry off’ at the last moment; The know-- 
ledge that there is ‘ always room at the top,’ and' 
that your arrangements for: the ^ comfort and •. enjoy- 
ment of prospective guests are the: best: of their' 
kind, will sustain you. 

Foresight in', these ^ arrangeinents must embrace 
mental pleasure and p)hysical comfort. The- absence ' 
of either will be fatal to success.^ ‘ Musical society,’ 

‘ quiet family,’, are :well-advertised attractions: But 
the association" of a- coming priraa-donna and a- 
lad}'' whose musical masterpiece is- ‘The Battle' 
of Prague,’ or its: modern equivalent, .,vdll ?zo^ give'^ 
mutual satisfaction ; nor does dt follow- that the 
lady who' finds conversation” beyond : monosyllables 
a difficulty ' will desire ■ associates • equally;-' tongue- 
tied. The . sp eechless one 'will enj oy ' a li^mly com- - 
panion ; The Battle of Prague-’ may please' some- ^ 
one whose music lies in the soul rather than, the 
fingers. Skilfully arranged, contrast is ' the secret 


of successful nidlinery, tea-blending, and-other 
things. 

In some matters, however, like to like will be a 
golden rule to folio A rigid total abstainer will not 
care , to sit .daily at a decanter- covered table. Manv 
abstainers' are either shy or else enthusiastic to a 
degree; if' the former, the skeleton at the feast 
will.be uncomfortable; if the latter, some one else. 
— yourself- probably. A house known to be run 
on abstaining principles, with a liberal and choice 
regimen of non-alcoholic, beverages — tea, coffee, 
and cocoa of the best, with milk and lemons always 
at hand— will be sure of suj)port.: 

Winch leads us to creature comforts and domestic 
arrangements: in general. We will suppose' that 
you' are possessed of a fair-sized house, in the 
country, with garden, orchard, and et ceteras to 
match. Your house, if picturesque, is probably 
old-fashioned, and the sanitary arrangements will 
be an immediate stumbling-block. Suffice it to say 
that you cannot hope for return visits and recom- 
mendations unless everything necessary is provided 
within doors. Yoic may put iq) with what con- 
tented your- giandparents, but paying ■ guests will 
not. A moderate sum laid out on lavatory and 
bathroom, with an ample cistern — filled daily by 
a force- j)ump if needful — will not fail to repay 
you. And do not, for the sake of a ‘hap’orth o’ 
tar,’ spoil the' ship by omitting a good-sized fixed' 
washing-basin — a great boon, especially to gentle- 
men visitors, and. a considerable saving of labour to 
your servants. 

These and other details to follow may be 
accounted trifles ; but trifles make the simi of life. 
It.will.be your ?.im, esjDecially with your first guest 
or a new one, to leave a good impression. It is 
the minutias of the entertainment, the trifling con- 
veniences, the absence of petty annoyances, that 
will count so strongly in your favour. 

Be sure to have the bedroom of the visitor fur- 
nished, to some extent' as a sitting-room; however 
attractive your drawing-room, a retired hour spent 
in comfort will be sometimes welcome. A thoroughly 
comfortable but not necessarily expensive easy-chair, 
a small table steady enough to write at, and a few 
books. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall need not be 
among' these! Five per cent, of solid reading 
to ninety-five o'f fiction will suit most of your 
visitors. The former can perhaps be found on the 
top shelf of your bookcase ; . while a few shillings 
laid out occasionally bn cheap editions of popular 
novels will be a very acceptable addition. 

A word about the bed. Most people nowadays 
wisely qmefer the cool and healthy spring mattress ; 
and young * '\dsitors ' need not be consulted on the 
subject. To those past middle age, however, a ' fort- 
night on a’ mattress after fifty years of feather-bed 
is very unwelcome ; and one of the latter should be 
available; Most peoifie,Gt is true, can put up with 
a mattress ; but if the paying guest is to return, the 
less to ‘put up with’ the better. 

If the bathroom is impossible,, a bath must be 
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provided in the bedroom. A small box-ottoman 
couch is convenient, inexj^ensive, and a great boon 
to tired limbs; but do not let it exclude the easy- 
chair. 

A study of newspaper advertisements will to some 
extent enlighten the would-be entertainer on the 
subject of terms, which will of course adjust them- 
selves to the style of your accommodation. Charge 
a remunerative but not a fancy price. The paying 
guest is often a person of limited means ; therefore, 
make your terms as inclusive as possible. It goes 
without saying that no such ‘extras’ as boot- 
cleaning are admissible. Let your charge include 
as much outdoor amusement as you can manage, 
especially if you intend to attract young people. If 
there is a stream near Avith anything resembling 
a fin in it, if possible secure the fishing; if your 
house is on the bank of a river, have a boat, or 
at least obtain the use of one for the summer. 
People holidaying wish to take advantage of every 
novel attraction, and Avill come again Avhere such 
amusements are included ad libiticm. 

Ill the country, if a pony and trap are kept, 
and the station is Avithin reasonable distance, the 
guest should be fetched and taken Avithout charge. 
Ladies Avill enjoy a driA’e occasionally; more than 
this Avill hardly be expected free; but many non- 
cyclists, Avhen spending a country holiday far from 
shops, Aviil be prepared to pay pretty freely for the 
use of a horse and trap, perhaps to visit distant 
ruins and similar attractions. To such, nothing is 
more annoying than to be compelled to loaf about,- 
money in pocket, because of a lame horse or a cast 
shoe. 

You must know all about these ruins, too. If 
you don’t already, find out before the arrival of 
your first guest. ‘Can’t’ and ‘Don’t know’ AAdien 
asked for anything, from blankets to information, 
are replies your visitors must never hear. KnoAV 
your local history and legends thoroughly. 

And — I speak Avith bated breath — don’t altogether 
taboo a little gossip, local and other. We can’t all 
be Avholly cultured and scientific, or emulate the 
‘ blue ’ lady Avho commenced conversation at break- 
fast by asking her neighbour AAdiat she kneAv about 
cephalopods. You may have as a guest a quiet 
old lady Avho, besides appreciating your offer of 
the feather-bed, Avill find not un^mlatable a little 
such village scandal ! 

Your catering must, of course, be good and 
plentiful, Avell cooked, and unimjDeachably A\diole- 
some. Such joints as pork and veal must be pro- 
vided sparingly, and Avith an alternatiA'e dish. 
Many besides the Sage of Chelsea are poAverless to 
digest even veal. Beef should not appear too often 
on your table— certainly not six days Aveekly, as 
once occurred in the Avriter’s experience. Mutton 
is always a safe dish ; those unable to digest it are 
far gone indeed ; and spring chicken Avill be Avelcome 
to any one accustomed to the tender mercies of 
London poulterers. Do not attempt elaborate 
SAveets, especially pastry, unless you are conscious 


of a 23erfect ‘hand.’ Even then daintily prepared 
fruit, jellies, and milk-puddings Avill be safer, and 
simplicity Avill be the surest road to general satis- 
faction. Well-made oatmeal porridge is a popular 
breakfast dish ; so is fish, AAdiich in the country you 
Avill haA^e perhaps some difficulty in procuring. Try 
to give your guests something novel and unexpected 
CAmry feAV days ; variety is the spice of life. 

Have fixed times for meals, and keep to them ; 
this Avill giA^e satisfaction all round. Many elderly 
people eat and drink b}^ cloclcAvork, and suffer much 
by even a brief delay — or think they do, Avhich is 
the same thing to you ; AAdiile to young folk, eager 
to set off on a cycle or boating excursion, notliing 
is more aggraA^ating than to see the cool morning 
slipping by because breakfast is half-an-hour late. 
Ahvays remember to offer sandAviches, biscuits, &c. 
to those AAdio may be going for a day’s excursion ; and 
iieA-er send your guests aAA^ay empty to bed, especi- 
ally after an evening at theatre or concert. It looks 
more hospitable to receive them yourself Avith a cup 
of coffee and a biscuit than to keep ujd a tired maid, 
besides being safer Avith a vieAV to a punctual break- 
fast next day. 

It is Avell to have a f eAV simple rules as to meal- 
times, &c., hung in a conspicuous place or in each 
bedroom. 

If your guests number more than one or tAvo, 
the servant question Avill be a crucial one. Secure, 
if you can, ‘biddable’ and good-humoured maids. 
Better have a little more to look after yourself than 
to ‘go softly’ da}" by day in fear of an explosion 
from a capable but cross-grained cook. Our OAvn 
experience is that a smart boy to clean knives and 
boots, carry coals, and do rough Avork generally is 
a good substitute for an extra maid. Above all 
things, aA"oid AAdiat is not uncommon, a crisis Avith 
the entire domestic staff on the eve of a houseful of 
guests. Good serA"ants are scarcer than they Avere ; 
but they are not, as many mistresses seem to believe, 
quite impossible to procure, nor difficult to keeji if 
treated Avith due consideration. Many girls p>refer 
a lively household, and the trifling gratuities of 
the parting guest are some inducement to them to 
remain. 

To ensure thorough success in this undertaking 
three qualifications Avill be necessary: tact, more 
tact, and still more tact. You Avill not have sufiicient 
for your task Avithout possessing most other gifts 
and graces. You have a part to play, delicate if 
not difficult ; a course to steer between Scylla and 
Charybdis. What you give for your guests’ money 
must be punctually rendered, and yet so rendered 
that the visitor shall detect no soui^gon of the 
boarding-house, but must feel a happy blending of 
home-comfort Aidth friendly hosxiitality. 

Avoid the least approach to dull evenings as you 
AA'ould the plague. Music Avill probably be your 
chief stand-by in the matter of amusement. If you 
haA"e among your visitors a performer AAdiose voice 
or touch is decidedly pre-eminent, be careful that 
you do not call upon her for a display too often. 
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You will thus avoid a double peril: that of ex- 
tinguishing your less gifted guests, and the equally 
undesirable suspicion that the inucli-praised singer 
or pianist renders her services for a consideration. 
You may safely leave the 'pressing^ of a favourite 
visitor to the fellow-guests. 

Inexperienced hostesses and amateur poultry- 
feeders have a fault in common : they usually 
o^^erdo their work with disastrous results. The 
hens give up laying ; the guests sigh for a little 
2Deace and quiet. The j^aid hostess must guard 
specially against this excess of zeal, because, while 
the invited guest, conscious— more or less — of duties 
towards her hostess, will suffer smiling, the paying 
guest* will, save in rare cases, consider that her 


duties begin and end with the monetary ' considera- 
tion ^^id will, after a week or two of your 

well-meant attention, de2)art bored to death. Your 
kind feelings and desire to give value for money 
will be more likely to lead to excess than lack of 
attention ; the more so that to many peoj)le a great 
benefit of change is the ojDiDortunity for throwing 
off the restraint of social duties and enjoying a 
little vegetation. 

Always offer or suggest any sort of excursion or 
amusement, especially if your own company is in- 
cluded, in such a way as to leave room for a refusal. 
Where such offers are accepted co 7 i spirito you will 
know you are on the right track ; then lay yourself 
out to give your guest a ' real good time.' 


T H E P E A R L N E 0 K L A 0 E. 

By James Workman. 


CHAPTER III. — THE PEARL NECKLACE. 


HE trampling suddenly ceased, and for 
a few moments we stood waiting 
and listening in breathless suspense. 
Had some sight or sound aroused 
Montague’s suspicions'? Would he 
wheel round and ride oft' ere a bullet 
from one of the watchers, crouching in the shadows 
outside, could bring him down *? I knew him to be 
crafty and quick-witted ; and such men can, as it 
were, scent danger in the air, and avoid ambuscades 
and lurking foes by a kind of instinct. Every moment 
I expected to hear the clash of his horse’s shoes on 
the flying pebbles as he spurred headlong into the 
darkness. I moved a ste ]3 forward, a finger on the 
trigger of my ]Distol, and then drew back with a 
sigh of relief. He was coming. There was the 
sound of footsteps approaching the door. He was 
ste2)ping into the tra^D, and we should be upon him 
ere he was aAvare of our presence. He knocked 
loudly. Jacob, who was pallid with fear and 
•excitement, drew back the bolt and threw open the 
door. A figure stepped out of the gloom beyond, 
and into the brightly lit hall. I was about to cry 
out to the men to spring forth; but the words 
died on my lips, and I stood dumb and motionless, 
scarce able to believe my eyes. 

It was Mistress Dorothy ! 

I was so sure that she was asleep in her chamber, 
and so confident that Montague would enter through 
the doorway, that the sight utterly bewildered me. 
Followed by a brisk, rosy-cheeked servant-maid, she 
advanced into the middle of the hall, and glanced 
quickly round her. Truly I thought I had never 
.seen so comely a sight as she stood there in her 
brave apparel and white-plumed hat, the lamp- 
light falling full upon her fair young face and 
glimmering among her waving curls. Yet there 
was something about the way in which she carried 
herself that greatly discomposed me. Her cheeks 



were pale, and she held her head very high in the 
air and glanced about her with flashing eyes. So 
she might have looked had she known of our 
presence there. It seemed impossible that she 
could do so; but my doubts were quickly set at 
rest. 

‘Well, Jacob,’ said she in a clear, loud voice, 
‘ what has become of the guests you have had the 
honour of entertaining during my absence? Sure 
they are not of so timid a disposition as to fly at 
the approach of a woman.’ 

There was no help for it. Forth we had to 
come, and I cannot think that in all my life I 
ever cut so sorry a figure. It is many a year 
ago now, and I can smile at the terror which 
took possession of me ; but, by my faith ! ’twas 
no laughing matter at the time. I confess with- 
out shame that I have ever been afraid of an 
angry woman, and I felt as I crept from my 
hiding-place that I would rather have crossed 
swords with a dozen Montagues than be com- 
jDelled to listen to what Mistress Dorothy might 
have to say about myself and my proceedings. To 
judge from the hang-dog countenances of my 
companions, their feelings were as little to be 
envied as my own. We looked like a 2)ack of 
truant schoolboys in the presence of a master with 
a ferule rather than a company of veteran soldiers. 

‘ I will not profess to bid you welcome, sir,’ said 
she, ‘ for I see you have already made yourself at 
home as self-invited guests are in the habit of doing. 
I came but to bring you a message from Colonel 
Montague, who regrets that business of some im- 
portance will prevent him from enjoying the plea- 
sure of meeting you here to-night.’ 

As she spoke she regarded our bewildered and 
chop-fallen countenances with a triumphant smile, 
and the maid tittered, and I for one wished myself 
at the other end of the world. Finding us all 
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struck speechless, she made some signal to the girl, 
who tripped swiftly up the broad staircase. Then 
she turned to me. 

‘And now, sir,^ said she, ‘may I venture to ask 
wliether your errand is accomplished, or whether 
you propose to take up your’ residence here during- 
my father’s absence ? ’ 

Stammering and flushiiig, and with much the 
same air, I suppose, as that of a criminal confessing ■ 
a crime, I told her of the orders I had received from 
the Lord Protector: I ended by declaring : that, 
however much it might appear otherwise, she could- 
alwa^^s count upon me as a friend. 

‘A friend?’ cried she, and her eyes rested upon 
Corporal Flint and tlie rest of tlie troopers, who 
were standing about the hall. ‘ You choose a very 
singular method of showing your friendship. Master 
Hawthorne.’ 

‘ ’Tis one of the unhappy necessities of war that 
a soldier must j)erform his duty however painful it 
may be to him,’ I answered. ‘ Yet if there is aught 
in which I can be of service to you, I trust that you 
will not hesitate to command me.’ 

‘Oh, sir,’ said she, with a bitter smile, ‘ you are 
indeed most chivalrous; but it becomes the van- 
quished to act with all fitting humility. It is for 
you to command. For oiu: part we have.no choice 
but to obey.’ 

It would have been best, I think, that I should 
liave remained silent; for what could I say that 
would excuse my 2)resence there on such an errand ? 
But I longed so ardently to induce her to think 
less unkindly of me, that I. could not. hold, my 
peace. 

‘ If you will p)ut me to the proof. Mistress 
Dorothy,’ said I, ‘you will find, I trust, that you. 
have cruelly misjudged me.’ 

At that she drew herself .uj^, and her- eyes flashed, 
scornfully. 

‘Put you to the proof?’ she exclaimed. ‘Sure 
we have already received sufficient proofs of - the 
sincerity of your friendship. My brother’s blood is 
on your sword, and but for a timely warning, iny 
father’s guest would be your prisoner, on his way, 

I doubt not, to the gallows. You come here to spy 
and pry for money and arms and papers, and. so 
forth, that you may convict :us all of. what you are 
pleased to consider treason against the. usurper ; . 
and then, forsooth! you expect us to regard you as : 
an old and trusted friend, who would do. aught that, 
lay in his x^ower to be of service to us. You. mock 
us, sir, with these xn’etty . speeches, and . indeed I 
think your acts, speak, very eloquently, for them-.- 
sel ^^es. Pray do not hesitate . to f ul fil your duty to 
the uttermost. What more would, you have?- As 
I will not sx)end one night under this .roof . while 
you remain here, I have sent my maid to bring a . 
few small necessaries of the toilet; but; if. I have: 

X)resumed too far- Or stay, I believe I.have 

myself some trifling article of . value about me, 
which should no doubt be demanded by one so. 
scruj)ulous in. the performance of his. duty/ 


Before I could sx)eak she had unclasped a slender 
necklace of x^oarls she wore around her neck. It 
had been a favourite ornament with her as a child, 
and as she held it out to me, her face p)ale and 
quivering with pain and anger, I knew- not which 
way to look or what to say. 

‘ Come, take it,’ said she. ‘ Do your duty.’ 

‘ Oh, child ! ’ said I, cut to the heart that she 
should so cruelly wrong, me, ‘ do you take me for a 
highwayman, or. think that I serve one, that ^mu 
treat - me thus ? , Not only your trinkets,- but all 
the things that you x^ossess are entirely at your 
own disposal, and shall remain here, or be sent 
wheresoever you Your slightest wish 

in the matter shall be- resx^ected and instantly 
comxhied with.’ 

‘ Let me tell you, sir,’ she rexdied scornfully, ‘ that 
I will aceex^t no favours from either you or your 
master.’ 

Whereux^on she let the necklace fall from 
her fingers, and having, as I siq^x^ose, broken 
the string in hurriedly detaching it from her 
neck, the little white pearls rolled here and there 
about the marble flooring. Then she gathered lier 
skirts about her, as though she feared they might 
touch 2ne and.be x^^^Buted, , and so swex^t past 
and out through the ; doorway, the burly, grim- 
faced troopers shuffling, right . and left to; get out 
of her way. 

When she was gone I stood there gazing stuxhdly 
at the scattered x^earls, very sore and wrathful, and 
yet feeling that the child. had. much excuse for the 
bitterness with which she regarded . me. It was as 
I had exx.)ected. There could be no other end to. 
the business, and at that moment . I raged at the 
Protector for • selecting me of all men to x^erforin 
such a task,. and at myself for consenting to under- 
take it. So distraught was I that when the corporal 
whisx^ered in my ear .that .it would :be well to detain 
Mistress Dorothy I .scarce heard him; and when he 
doggedly repeated what he had said I curtly bade 
him be silent. So far -Ave had no.x^i’oof that she 
had taken an active x^art in the x^lot, and, moreover, 
I was fully determined, that unless circumstances 
arose that would force me. to act otherwise I would 
arrest none; but Colonel . Montague. The coiq^oral 
drew sulkily back, and Ave stood, silently waiting 
until the: rosy-cheeked maid came hurrying doAvm 
the stairs. She carried a bag and; some AAxaring 
ax^parel in her arms, and. the. corx)oral . eyed her 
susx^iciously. 

‘Hoav noAA^, . mistress,-’, said, he,,-, ‘Avhat haA^e. you 
there ? ’ 

She icour tested. xwofoundly as she half-opened, the 
bag, though. I. fancied. there;AA^as .a mocking tAvinkle 
in her eye. 

‘Nought .but some changes of raiment and articles. 
XAertaining * to my mistress’s., toilet,; if ; it:. xhease you, 
sir,’ said she.. 

‘ Ay,’ said the corporal griml}^, ‘ paint and. pOAvde^r, 
and, jcAvels: and laces, and such r like : A^anities, I 
AA^arrant you, stumbling-blocks for, the-. unAA^ary> . 
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pitfalls for the blind ; but in vain is the net' spread 
in the sight of any bird/ 

Indeed, sir, she said demurely, with ■ her eye on 
his glam, wooden countenance, f if would be a- bold - 
maid that should twesume to-set a' snare for such' 
grave and godly men as you/ 

Hot a muscle of the corj)orars face moved ; but he 
eyed her dubiously. 

‘You are young,’ said he, ‘and therefore foolish - 
and light-minded; a woman, and therefore vain- 
and fickle. Put aside the vanities of* this world, 
and take heed lest ye fall, for the day of reckoning- 
is at hand.’ 

‘ Truly I hope so,’ answered the maid pertly, ‘ and 


I trust that when it comes there will be good stout 
roije in store for you, Master Corporal.’ 

Begone, you impudent jade,’ cried the corporal. 

I might have kno\Mr that to sj^eak words of 
counsel to - such- as - you' was-- but casting pearls 
before swine.’ 

‘As for-that,’ said' the maid, with a glance at the 
flooi; I am not the only creature of the kind before 
which pearls have been cast this day.’ 

With that she dfoj^ped us a - mocking -courtesy, 
and sailed away with bag and baggage, and, it 
seemed to me as I looked at the coiporal’s glum 
countenance and the grinning faces of the men, 
with most of the honours of war; 
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if any,' among -the- thousands of- 
-"'I’® annually resort to 
Bothesay, the soi-ddscmt Madeira of 
Scotland, in search of healtli, amuse- 
nient, or beautiful scenery, are aware 
that the ancient royal burgh, now 
given over entirely to catering for • the strangers 
within her gates, can boast of an industrial past of 
no little interest. Yet it was in this town that the 
cotton industry of Scotland, which has- done so 
much to make the coimtry prosperous and wealthy, 
had its beginnings. 

In one of the back streets,- away from- the 
Esplanade and tlie haunts of the day- tripper,- stands 
a dilapidated old building - which,- until recently, 
was used as a dwelling-house. It has now; how- 
ever, become too decrepit- and scpialid' even- for- 
its slummy neighbourhood,- and with its broken 
windows, mouldering wooden stair, and- battered 
roof, uselessly encumbers the ground. It seems -too 
disreputable and down-at-heel to call for even a- 
passing mention, and yet this des23ised ‘ auld biggin’ ’ 
is the veritable cradle of the Scottish cotton in- 
dustry, for here the first cotton-spinning -machinery 
in Scotland was set up. 

A muddy path and a stone Avail shut it off 
from the lade Avhich in the old days suj)j)lied the 
motive-poAver for its • Avater-d riven machinery.- A' 
little higher up, and on the - other side, stands the 
tall Ladeside Mill— one of the many successors 
of this first little cotton-mill— noAV -partly used' as 
a steam laundry, the upper- floors being empt}^ 
It is the only large- cotton-mill left standing in- 
the toAvn. Hoav there is not a spindle - here, 
the last mill having been shut doAvn- about ■ ten 
years ago, although at - one tifne the cotton industry 
Avas the mainstay of ' Bothesay,- as many as a • thou- 
sand hands being employed during* the first half 
of last century. 

The story of the establishment of the industry -in 
this island-toAvn of the West Highlands is rather 
curious. It very aptly illustrates hoAV important 


eA^ents are often brought- about through apparently 
trivial accidents. If Bober t Oliphant of Bossie had 
chosen any other time to pay liis Ausit to the Earl 
of Hopetoun it is extremely improbable that there 
AA^ould ever have been a cotton-sjnnner in Bothesay, 
excei^t' among the holiday unakers of - these later 
days. 

As the- cotton indiistry of- modern days had its- 
first beginnings in Lancashire, Ave must start our 
story OAW the Border. Up till 1767 the- spinning 
of cotton Avas still done by the old-fashioned haiid- 
Avheel. About that date, hoAvever, Bay of Bury 
introduced the fiy-shuttle; and the demand for 
yarii'AA^as thus increased to such an extent that 
it became impossible to meet' it b}^- hand-labour. 
Necessity is ever the mother of iiiA^eiition, and in 
1770 Hargreaves j)atented his spinning-jenny. The 
thread of the jenny, hoAvever, Avas only suitable for 
Aveft, and the roving process still ’ needed to be done- 
by hand. Even- before this the construction of a 
sj^inning-machine had been exercising the mind 
of an ingenious Bolton barbery and, after a deal 
of thinking- and experimenting; Bichard Arkwright 
set up his -first spinning-frame in the parlour of* 
a house belonging to the Efee Grammar School of 
Preston; This fam o us spinning-frame of ArkAvright, 
epoch-making-in its importance, is Avorth describing 
here, as it-Avas machinery of this pattern that Avas. 
first set up in Scotland; The frame - consisted of- 
four pairs of rollers acted b}^- tooth and xhnion. 
Avheels.- The top roller of each pair Avas^ covered 
Avith leather to enable it to take hold of the cotton, 
Avhile the-loAver one Avas fluted longitudinally to let 
the cotton pass through. By one X)air- of rollers 
re AmlAung- quicker than another the roA-e Avas draAvn 
to the requisite ■ fineness - for ■ tAvisting, Avhich Avas- 
accomiDlished' by spindles or- flyers x)Hced in front 
of each set -of rollers. This original invention of 
ArkAvright has neither been superseded nor sub- 
stantially-modified to- this -day, although it has, of 
course, undergone A^arious minor improvements. 

The elaboration of his machine reduced Ark- 
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wriglit to sore straits, while the secrecy of his 
movements and the secluded situation of the house 
he worked in, surrounded as it was by an old 
garden full of large gooseberry-hushes, aroused in 
the minds of the good folks of Preston susihcions of 
witchcraft and of league with the Evil One. At last, 
however, he was satisfied as to the value of his 
invention; and, having patented it in July 1769, 
he moved to Nottingham, where he entered into 
partnership with Smalley, and erected a small 
spinning-mill between Hockley and Woolpack 
Lane. It is curious to note that this spinning- 
mill was at first driven by horses. 

The |)rivilege of spinning the yarn by machinery 
in England was thus by his patent secured to 
Arkwright and his assigns for a term of years. 
The monopoly, however, did not extend beyond the 
Tweed, and it occurred to James KenSmn, a shrewd 
Sheffield merchant, that he might secure some of 
the profits of the new industry hy setting up 
machinery in Scotland. According!}'-, in 1779 he 
succeeded in buying off from ArkwrighPs works 
some men who were known to understand the con- 
struction and the working of the spinning-frame. 
The next step was to secure a suitable site for the 
erection of the proposed mill; and with this in 
view Mr Kenyon sent two of his friends to inter- 
view the Earl of Hopetoun, who at that time had 
the management of the ]\Iarquis of Annandale’s 
estate. This domain, being near the Border, seemed 
likely to contain a suitable spot, as the idea at that 
time was merely to have the yarn spun out of 
England and taken back immediately for sale or to 
be wrought ujd. Such, however, was the situation 
of the Annandale estate at the time that, although 
the Earl of Hopetoun had the management of it, 
he could not grant leases to endure for more than 
nineteen years. The scheme thus looked as if it 
might be wrecked at the outset. 

Among the EaiTs visitors, however, there hap- 
pened to be his kinsman, Robert Oliphant of Rossie, 
the then Postmaster-General of Scotland. This 
gentleman was concerned in the management of the 
Earl of Bute’s Scottish estate; and, finding that 
Hopetoun could not afford Mr Kenyon’s friends 
the accommodation they sought, he directed their 
attention to the island of Bute. This, he assured 
them, was a more eligible situation than Annan- 
dale. The Englishmen could not readily believe 
that this western island would prove • suitable until 
Mr Oliphant described, it as situated in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Greenock, whei'e raw 
cotton could be procured in any quantity, and 
through which their yarns, if not in demand 
in Scotland, could be speedily transported to 
England by the numerous vessels which sailed 
from that port. He assured them, however, that a 
ready market for an infinitely greater quantity of 
yarn than they could produce would be found in 
Glasgow, Paisle}'-, and other manufacturing towns 
in the west of Scotland, with which there was con- 
stant and cheap communication by water to and 


from Rothesay. In addition, he pointed out that 
there was an abundant supply of water-power. 

On the strength of these representations, the 
deputation proceeded to Bute, where they found 
that Mr Oliphant had in no way exaggerated the 
advantages of the situation. Negotiations were 
accordingly entered into for the leasing of the 
requisite amount of ground, and for the command 
of the stream to drive the machinery. The Earl 
of Bute was sufficiently wide awake to appreciate 
the inqDortance of the proposed undertaking; and, 
foreseeing that the establishment of the cotton- 
spinning industry in Rothesay would greatly help 
the development of the town, he granted very 
liberal terms. Mr Kenyon and his partners were 
thus enabled to commence the construction of their 
new mill without delay. 

While this building was still incomplete, the enter- 
prising Sheffield merchant constructed machinery, 
Avith the help of the Avorkmen bought off from 
ArkAvright, and placed it in an old flax-mill Avhich 
he acquired for the purpose. This flax-mill, till 
that time engaged in the then staple industry of 
Rothesay, the production of coarse linen cloths for 
the Indian market, is noAV in its old age the decre2:)it 
ruin above referred to. Thus it Avas that it became 
the first cotton-mill in Scotland. The iieAv mill 
built by Kenyon & Company Avas the first erected 
in Scotland for cotton-spinning machinery. 

As Mr Oliphant had pointed out, a ready market 
for the cotton-yarn Avhich Rothesay noAv began to 
produce Avas found in GlasgOAv. The Aveaving of 
cotton Avas just beginning to deA^elop in that city, 
and it only required the impetus of a good supply 
of yarn to become important. The calico-printing 
of GlasgOAV Avas even then famous, as that branch of 
the industry had been founded as far back in the 
century as 1738, fully thirty years before it acquired 
any importance in Lancashire. So readily did the 
Glasgow manufacturers buy up the Rothesay yarn 
that there is no record of any of it being sent to 
England. 

The use of the fly-shuttle, hoAvever, Avas at that 
time not generally knoAvn among the manufacturers 
of Scotland. As the introduction of this contrivance 
had led to such an increased demand for }^arn in 
England, the enterprising Rothesay company noAV 
set about procuring its introduction among the 
AveaA'-ers Avhom the}'- supplied. Among other in- 
genious serA^ants of the company Avas a man named 
Thomas Rogerson, Avho was Avell acquainted Avith 
Aveaving Avith that shuttle. At the same time he 
could not only make that implement, but could also 
direct the making of the loom and all its ajDparatus. 
This man Avas accordingly sent as an industrial mis- 
sionary to the lagging journeymen of GlasgOAv. Like 
other pioneers of new methods, Rogerson Avas at 
first by no means as successful as the importance of 
his work deserved. The GlasgoAv journeymen Avere 
haughty and very averse to receive instruction from 
a neAv-comer. HoAvever, he succeeded in getting 
several looms constructed, and on these he Avove 
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sonic webs to show the new method of working; 
hut it was not until tlie masters began to encourage 
the use of the ily-shuttle by increasing the price for 
each piece that the conservative weavers took kindly 
to amending their ways. 

The result of the adoption of the fly-shuttle by 
the weavers of Glasgow had the looked-for result, 
and the demand for yarn soon taxed the limits of 
the Eothesay mill. The success of the venture was 
assured, and it soon became evident that the founda- 
tions of the cotton-spinning industry in Scotland had 
been firmly laid. The erection of tlie New Lanark 
mills by David Dale, the introducer of the famous 
Turkey-red dye in 1784, marks the close of the first 
stage of the story and the heginning of the long 
years of prosperous expansion. It is worthy of 


note tliat Arkwright visited Scotland in that year, 
and it was by the help of his experience that the 
New Lanark mills were planned. 

A few years afterwards, when a party of gentle- 
men were enthusiastically discussing the growth 
of the cotton trade in the west of Scotland, Mr 
Oliphant, who hapj)ened to be present, caused some 
surprise by jocularly remarking, M am the father 
of these fabrics.^ His claim to that distinction was, 
however, readily admitted when he recounted how 
he had introduced Mr Kenyon to Bute, and how 
it had been principally by his advice that Rogerson 
had been sent to teach new methods to the weavers 
of Glasgow. To Robert Oliphant of Rossie, there- 
fore, Scotland owes thanks for no small share of her 
present wealth and prosperity. 


IN THE PRAIRIE PROYINOE. 

By the Rev. Robert Wilson, St Jolm, New Brunswick. 



jANITOPAWAH — or Manitoba, as it 
is now called — was, until Avithin the 
last few years, a part of the Hudson’s 
Bay Territory, that Great Lone Land 
of which the outside world knew so 
little. Beyond the fact that its Avoods 
abounded Avith fur-bearing animals, and that OA^er 
its Avidespreading prairies the buffalo herds roamed 
at pleasure, its capabilities Avere unknoAvn and its 
resources undreamed of. Indeed, it A\^as the policy 
of those Avho managed its affiiirs to discourage settle- 
ment by representing the soil as unproducth-e and 
the climate as rigorous. The object Avas to keep the 
entire region as a fur-producing preserve; and as 
it lay far aAA^ay in the interior, and the facilities 
to reach it Avere of tlie most j^rimitiA^e kind, the 
policy iDursued Avas a signal success. 

HoAvever, the organisation of the Dominion of 
Canada in 1867 introduced a neAv order of things. 
As the safety and success of the iieAV confederation 
required the acquisition of British Columbia and 
the North-West, the necessary steps Avere taken to 
bring this about. British Columbia demanded the 
huilding of a transcontinental railAA^ay, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company agreed to surrender its 
rights for a cash payment of fifteen million dollars 
and some minor considerations. The burdens to be 
assumed Avere tremendous ; but the GoAmrnment of 
the day Avas composed of men of broad thought, 
practical sagacity, and progressive ideas, aaAio, having 
great faith in the future of the country and in the 
enterprise and patriotism of the people, took the 
responsibility and closed, the bargain. The cry of 
recklessness and folly Avas raised, and the Govern- 
ment denounced in all the moods and tenses ; but 
the course then taken has been abundantly justified 
by the logic of events. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
AAny has been built, the money paid, and the entire 
North-West noAV belongs to Canada. When Mani- 
toba thirty years ago became a province of the 


Dominion only eleven thousand persons Avere found 
dAA^elling upon its ten million acres; to-day there 
are OA^er fiA^e hundred thousand, and the popula- 
tion is noAv increasing by leaps and bounds, and 
Avill ere many years be the home of millions. 
Winnipeg— then Fort Garry, Avith a population of 
tAA"o hundred and fifteen persons, made up of 
the emifloyes of the Hudson’s Bay Company and a 
feAv Indians and half-breeds— has noAV oA^er forty 
thousand inhabitants. 

In the early days the most conspicuous character 
in the land Avas the hunter and trapper ; and many 
a stirring tale is told of Avild adventure and of 
heroic daring. As the trappers’ business AA^as to kill 
the animals from Avhicli the aborigine largely ob- 
tained his food and raiment, the AA^iite man Avas 
not too favourably regarded by the lords of the 
forest. The ‘pale-face’ had ahvays to be on his 
guard, to be carefid not to give offence, and to pay 
his dusky neighbour due consideration and respect. 
The latter had some noble qualities, appreciated 
kindness, and had a high sense of honour. As a 
rule there Avas A^ery little friction hetAveen the ‘ red 
man’ and his AAdiite brother, and the Canadian 
Indian has never given the authorities a tithe 
of the trouble the Americans have had in deal- 
ing Avith the Indians under their care. But in 
spite of all this precaution difficulties haA^e arisen, 
and many uuAA^ary AAdiites have fallen beneath the 
bloAv of the tomahaAvk. 

About the aborigine a feAv Avords seem necessary. 
Wlien or by Avhat route his ancestors came to 
Canada no one knoAVS ; but the neAV-comers on their 
arrival found the ‘red man’ in possession. He 
never took kindly to tlie Avays of the ‘ pale-faces ; ’ 
for him the blessings of civilisation had feAV charms, 
and he Avould have much preferred to be left alone. 
HoAvever, he has had to boAV to the inevitable; and 
though his experience under the TJnion-jack has 
been much happier than that of his race beneath 
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the Stars and Stripes, extinction awaits them both. 
There is something pathetic in the passing of a 
whole people ; but apparently there is no help for 
it, and the day is coming when the North American 
Indian ’\^dll have for ever disappeared from the land 
of the living. The Indians numbered ninety^ 
three thousand . three hundred and nineteen ^at the 
1901 census. 

It was, however, in the animal realm that the 
greatest difficulties were encountei'ed and the most 
serious dangers met with. To escape scathless out 
of the track of a herd of buffaloes running up 
into the hundreds, to grapjole with a bear, to 
keep a pack of wolves at bay, or to resist the 
attack of some other ferocious brute required 
a knowledge of the habits of the animals, a 
fleet foot, a clear head, a steady hand, and 
great presence of mind. Did space permit, in- 
stances could be given of courage, of patience, and 
of endurance seldom excelled ; of a resourceful- 
ness in moments of peril truly surprising; and a 
generosity and self -sacri flee, even to enemies, of the 
loftiest type. But these are largely things of the 
past. The Indian is now the ward of the Govern- 
ment, cultivating his farm or working at some 
trade. The buffalo has disappeared, a herd owned 
and cared for by the Canadian Pacific Bailway 
Company being the sole survivors of the vast 
numbers that once roamed in undisturbed quiet 
over the prairie ; and other animals grow fewer 
and fewer yearly, either by being cut off by the 
increasing population or by .retreating .to the 
uninhabited regions beyond. 

To-day, instead of the hunter is the farmer, and 
not furs but golden grain is the chief product of a 
country that as lately as 1884 was described in the 
London Standard as a region of snow and ice, and as 
utterly unfit for a white man to live in. It is now 
found to be one of the richest, if not the richest 
wheat-producing region in the world. The soil is 
so rich that for years after it has been broken 
up it requires no manuring whatever. Wliile it 
is specially adapted to the raising of wheat, all the 
cereals and roots are raised in abundance. The 
wheat is very heavy, weighing from sixty- two to 
sixty-six pounds per bushel, while the average yiedd 
per acre in 1901 was twentj^-six bushels. In the 
harvest of 1902 the cereal products were over , a 
million bushels, and of this considerably more than 
the half was wheat. For a population numbering 
some five hundred thousand this was a respectable 
result, but it by no means indicates what immense 
increases are yet possible. Large sections of these 
richly productive lands are yet unoccupied, waiting 
the arrival of the industrious toiler to afford them 
the opportunity to swell the great aggregate. 
Manitoba and the North-West Territories .have 
many other resources that later on will -be de- 
veloped; but -the present demand is for the farm, 
and every fresh acre brought under cultivation 
increases the output. 

Nature has not devoted all her energies to the 


utilitarian ; she has not forgotten the beautiful, and 
the prairie has a charm and loveliness of its own. 
Kecently a tourist, after speaking of the grandeur 
of the Kockies and the x^i'airie as seen by day, thus 
expressed himself: ^Towards the day’s end the 
miracle of the sinking sun is revealed on a stage 
fit. for such a spectacle of glory. It is as if He who 
made prairie and hill, coulee and river, earth and 
sky, had spread all His rainbow colour over the 
face of the heavens. A great Painter as well as 
great -Architect -is the Creator of worlds. With 
the blossoming of the stars the true spell of the 
prairie is woven, when the little villages—tiny 
specks on the measureless levels — shrink behind 
the veil of night as twilight does into darkness, and 
the world of men and houses, trees and farms, is 
blotted out of sight. But in this vast Canadian 
picture-gallery there is still another scene of nialch- 
less beauty. Can the earth show anything fairer 
than a world of waving grain? A sea of wheat! 
—r-food for the hungry ones of earth, recompense 
for the toiler, prosperity for the state, are all in- 
volved in the forests of yellow stalks that dip their 
grain-laden heads to every passing breeze.’ Such 
are some of the nature-x^ictures to be seen as one 
journeys westward with the sun across our fertile 
Canadian X)rairies. 

MTiile the peoxffe of Quebec are overwhelmingly 
French, and those of Ontario, British Columbia, and 
the Maritime Provinces are very largely of British 
origin, the peo^ffe of the Prairie Province are 
of quite a cosmopolitan character, the rexDresenta- 
tives of .nearly forty .nationalities. In Winnipeg 
alone some twenty-five different languages are 
spoken, and on its streets and in its x>laces of 
business all colours may be seen. In their cos- 
tumes '.they are as varied as in their comp»lexions ; 
and in their manners, customs, and habits of life 
the differences are very striking. To blend all 
into one peoxffe will require time and much prac- 
tical sagacity on the part of the dominant race. 
Fortunately that race has proved its ability to do 
this in many lands, and will doubtless do so in 
-Canada. In this Canadianising imocess various 
agencies will be emx>loyed; and none will X)iay ^ 
more important part than language. Few things 
are more reluctantly surrendered than the speech 
learnt at a mother’s knee; but the process of 
assimilation and absorption will go on until the 
.universal language of the peox>le will be the one 
that was sung in lullabies over our cradles and 
will be sobbed in requiems over our graves. 

Among the many strange peox)les who have 
sought homes. in this Western. land, the strangest of 
all are the Doukhobors, They came here about four 
years ago, and number about eight thousand. All 
that was known .concerning them before their 
arrival was that they refused to bear arms and 
restricted themselves to a vegetable diet ; but as 
they were represented as honest and industrious, it 
was hoped they would make good citizens. Much 
' sympathy was felt for them because of the per- 
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seditions it was said they had suffered at the hands 
of the Russian authorities; and the Government 
and the people vied with each other in giving them 
a hearty welcome, and in addition to the free farms 
allotted them they were generously cared, for until 
after their first harvest had been garnered. To-day 
the feeling regarding them is one.of disappointment. 
They soon developed communistic, ideas ref used to 
obey the laws relating to the registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths ; declined to hold their lands 
as individuals but as a people and in common ; 
and in various other ways .displayed : a :spirit of 
insubordination. 

In the autumn of : 1902 the . Doukhobors became 
ultra-Millenarians, were seized with a leligious 
craze, would neither eat the flesh nor wear the 
product of any . animal, clad themselves .in .cotton 
garments, and deemed.it sinful and wrong to em- 
ploy either horse, ox, or dog to work for them. 
The cattle were turned loose upon the prairie. They 
locked up their houses, abandoned their belongings, 
and started out on a pilgrimage, as they put it, ^ to 
see Jesus.’ It was a picturesque but painful sight 
to see detachments of from five hundred to a 
thousand marching on a bleak November day, 
weirdly chanting a psalm, with occasional halts for 
prayer and exhortations, the infants borne, in their 
mothers’ - arms, and the sick carried on litters. 
Argument was wasted upon them, persuasion was 
of no avail, and threatenings had no effect ; the one 
and only answer was, ‘We. go to see. Jesus.’ The 
settlers along the route .they .took were exceedingly 
kind, and freely furnished such, food and clothing 
as they would use ; but so infatuated were they that 
mothers dashed the • cup of millc, so generously 
and thoughtfully provided, from the lips .of their 
perishing babies. Such conduct seemed cruel — was 
cruel; but it was not so intended. It was not 
because they were devoid of natural, affection, but 
because of the supreme though mistaken sense of 
duty of which they had become possessed. What 
had at first been treated with derision became a 
serious question, and to save the poor demented ones 
the Government had to interfere. The wretched 
people were stopped, compelled to go on board 
the trains, and taken back to their deserted 
homes. It is to be hoped they will abandon many 
of their extreme notions. A people who will 
eat neither flesh, fowl, nor fish, and regard milk, 
butter, and cheese as divinely prohibited, and 
will wear neither woollens, leather, nor furs, can- 
not be tolerated by the Canadians. They have 
made application to the authorities of other states 
for permission to remove thither ; but in each 
case the request has been met by positive refusal. 
Just lately they have shown symptoms of settling 
down, and have applied for the rights of British 
subjects. 

Public attention in another way has recently 
been called to this peculiar people in connection 
with a romj?.ntic love-affair, in which a member of 
the British aristocracy and a Doukhobor maiden 


were the parties concerned. The Hon, Arthur 

Eortescue, a nej^hew of the Duke of , was 

led through curiosity to visit their reservation, 
where he saw a young woman of rare beauty har- 
nessed with others of her sex to a plough. With 
him it was love at first sight. He sought an 
introduction, proposed, was accepted, and accord- 
ing .to the usages of her peo^Dle Olga Yarinhoff 
became the wife. of the Englishman. It has been 
suggested that he .aspires to leadership among 
them; and if he is possessed of the necessary 
ability and tact he may possibly lead them to 
take a broader and better view of tilings. 

^Vliile the people of the Prairie Province are 
intensely practical and seek. to make the most of 
their opportunities, they, are not unmindful of the 
social side of life. . As all work and no play is good 
for neither body, brain, nor heart, , the play is pro- 
vided for, and their sports and pastimes are as 
numerous and as varied as their races. Lovers, of 
music, the drama, and other popular amusements 
are. catered for all through the year, while sleigh- 
ing, skating, curling, and other sports of kindred 
character cause the duller days of the winter to pass 
cheerily away. In .these outdoor sports there is 
rare enjoyment, and whether it be in skimming 
along to the merry jingle of the sleigh-bells, in the 
skating tournaments, in ‘the .roaring game,’ or at 
the grotesque carnival,. the pleasure is participated 
in by old and j'oung. Christmas, Hew Year, 
Dominion .Day (the .24th of May), . Hallowe’en, and 
other festive .occasions .are devoted to family re- 
unions, social .gatherings, and .general pleasure- 
seeking, and at such times one wonders what has 
become of the toiling thousands met with on other 
days. 

Religious interests are well looked after, and 
while the lawless and the disobedient are not un- 
knovm, there is a very general respect for what is 
.good. ‘Hext to London,’ says a recent visitor, 
‘Winnipeg is. the most orderly city I was ever in, 
and this is as true of the Province as a whole.’ 
All denominations are earnestly seeking to establish 
regular religious services wherever a few settlers 
make their home. This is especially the case 
with the Presbyterians and the Methodists, whose 
adherents number nearly one-half of the entire 
population. Between 1891 and 1901 the Presby- 
terian, increase was twenty-six thousand three hun- 
dred and forty-seven, and that of the Methodist 
twenty-one thousand four hundred and ninety-nine, 
vdiile the Anglicans during the same period have 
run up from thirty thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-six to forty-four thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-nine. The smaller denominations make a 
creditable show, and each is doing good service 
in the public interest. The Roman Catholics, who 
have been labouring there for centuries, are as 
zealous as .ever, and have the spiritual oversight 
of thirty-five thousand six hundred and sevent}^- 
two — ^an increase in the above period of fifteen 
thousand one hundred and sixtymne. 
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No account of the North-West would be complete 
that did not make mention of Donald Smith, now 
Lord Strathcona, Avdio lias been a great benefactor 
to Canada, and whose record is truly noble and 
inspiring. When a lad of eighteen he left his 
father's house on the banks of the Spey in Scot- 
dand, and entered the service of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Almost the first work he had to 
do after his arrival in Montreal was to go to 
Labrador, a journey of hundreds of miles, which 
had to be performed on an Eskimo sled or on snow- 
shoes. The following thirteen years were spent 
among the aborigines, among vdioni he discharged 
the duties of pastor and doctor, in t^dng the nuptial 
knot, and in ministering to the sick and at the 
grave. Step by step he pushed his way to the 
front, and won the best positions in the gift of that 
great organisation. He rendered such important 
service to Canada in connection with the suppres- 
sion of the Eiel rebellion as to receive the thanks of 
the Dominion Parliament. Later on he entered the 
Canadian House of Commons, was knighted by Her 
Majesty Queen Yictoria, was sent to London as High 
Commissioner for Canada, and was raised to the 
peerage under the name and title of the Eight 
Plonourable Baron Strathcona and Mount Eoyal 
and of Lochneil Castle of the United Kingdom — 
the one Scotch, the other Canadian. His princely 
contributions to educational and philanthropic 
objects and institutions, aggregating over fifty 
million dollars, have won for him enduring fame; 
but nothing so touched the national heart as his 
fitting out at his own cost a force of five hundred 
men to assist the Motherland in her war with the 
Boers. It was a splendid gift laid on the altar of 
patriotism, and Canadians everywhere were jiroud 
of the man who had outdistanced every Colonial 
contributor to the strength of the nation. He is 
still in active service, and his influence is great both 
in Britain and in Canada. It must be exceedingly 
gratifying to him to note the wonderful develop- 
ment of the territory in which he served as a clerk 
and ruled as a governor. 

Lord Strathcona continues to be keenly interested 
in the development of Canada, where last year 
eighty thousand persons from other countries 
established new homes in the North-West. As 
High Commissioner he would like to see the tide 
of emigration set in more strongly thither, and 
for this purpose he thus summarises the advantages 
which Canada offers to the emigrant : (1) A free 
grant by the Government of one hundred and 
sixty acres of land to every male settler of eighteen 
years and over ; (2) a healtliy climate ; (3) a 
country where law and order are most strictly 
observed and enforced ; (4) a system of education 
and educational institutions equal to those of any 
i other country ; (5) churches of - various denomina- 
tions, which are establislied, even in new districts, 
as rapidly as the country settles; (6) excellent 
transportation facilities for carrying to market the 
products of the farm ; (7) good local markets and 


fair prices for products; (8) the fullest recognition 
of civil and religious liberty. To those who have 
an ai^titude or liking for agricultural j^^^^’suits, 
who are willing to work and to exercise reason- 
able economy, especially during the first few 
years, farming is undoubtedly more to be relied 
upon as an industry in Canada than in any other 
country in the world. 

In order to keep pace with the requirements of 
the country, the Grand Trunk Eailway proposes to 
construct another transcontinental line between two 
thousand five hundred and three thousand miles in 
length, running from Ontario, tlirough Manitoba and 
the North-West Territories, to the British Columbia 
coast. Another scheme is the Trans-Canada Eail- 
way, which it is proposed should have two termini 
on the St Lawrence, one at Quebec and the other 
at Chicontini on the Saguenay Elver, and winter 
ports at Halifax and St John’s; the terminus on 
the Pacific coast is to be at Port Simpson. A 
British colony has also been organised under the 
auspices of the Canadian Government for the 
Saskatchewan Yalle}^, where townships are being 
planted. 

The future of Manitoba is bright and promising. 
Nature has given her a generous supifiy of fuel and 
water, and she has millions of acres of the richest 
lands still unoccupied, and a pure, healthful atmo- 
sphere. Tlie privileges of an unexcelled school 
system are within the reach of all. The people 
govern themselves, and the laws are just and wisely 
administered. Eailway, telegraphic, and postal faci- 
lities are being amply furnished ; and the multitude 
of church sj^ires that meet the eye indicates tliat 
Christianity and civilisation have gone hand-in- 
Iiand in all directions. In the eloquent words of 
the late Lord Dufierin, when Governor-General of 
the Dominion : ‘ Canada, the owner of half a con- 
tinent, in the magnitude of her possessions, in the 
wealth of her resources, in the sinews of her material 
might, is the peer of any power on the earth,’ and 
‘the keystone of that mighty arch of sister pro- 
vinces which spans the continent from ocean to 
ocean.’ 


IS THIS GOOD-BYE. 

Is tins Good-bye, dear Love — is tliis Good-bye ; 

And have we reached the parting ways so soon ? 
The larks still carol in a cloudless sky, 

The rose still holds the secret of Mid -June. 

Eo shadow falls around us where we stand, 

No hint of harvest haunts the waving grain ; 
’Mid all the summer splendour of the land 

There seems no room for our dark hour of pain. 

Is this Good-bye, 0 Love ! — is this Good-bye : 

And have we reached the parting ways so soon ? 
Oh, hush your rapture, songsters of the sky ; 

Have pity, rose : forget that it is June ! 

M. Heddehwick Biiownb. 
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MEMOEIES OF HALF A OENTHRY. 

CHARLES DICKENS AS AN EDITOR. 

R. C. Lehmann. 


PART V. 



^ T was tlirougli the introduction of our 
uncle, Mr W. H. Wills, that iny 
parents became acquainted with 
Charles Dickens. They were then 
living near Sheffield, and the great 
novelist was on a visit to the town 
Avith his dramatic company. I have no record of 
this first meeting ; but a family legend has it that 
Charles Dickens and I became very intimate friends 
— I Avas then about tAA-o years old — and that he 
adopted me as his nepheAV. Indeed, he so refers to 
me ill the following letter to my mother ; 

‘ Gads Hill Place, 

Higham, by Rochester, Kent, 
Thursday, Txventy-jir^i Jxine\^m. 

‘Mt dear Mrs LEmiANN,— A s to Tuesday 
evening, the 26th, your slave is a mere helpless 

Beast. °I shall have Mr here, and shall abstain 

from Wellington Street in consequence, and shall 
(I fear) indubitahlj' “put on a bored aspect” long 
before then, and keep it on for a week. I should 
have been delighted to come to you otherwise, but 
Destiny is too heavy for me. I beg to send my 
regards to Lehmann, and my love to my Nephew, 
arid the most inflammable article to yourself that 
it is lawful to transmit by post.— Ever faithfully 
■ Charles Dickens.’ 

Between my father and Dickens there was a 
special bond of intimacy: they were both great 
walkers. During the first half of the year 1862, as 
I find from my father’s notes, while Dickens was 
liviim in Hyde Park Gate South, he and my father 
used regularly to take long Sunday walks together. 
On April 2 of that year a dinner was given at the 
‘Star and Garter,’ Eichmond, to celebrate John 
Forster’s birthday, and when it was over my father 
and Dickens walked back to town together. For 
two pedestrians so determined and so 
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this Avas, of course, a mere trifle. In November of 
the same year Dickens Avas in Paris Avith his sister- 
in-laAV, Miss Hogarth, and his elder daughter, and 
my father and mother ran over and joined them 
there for a short time. My father notes that he 
and Dickens did a course of restaurants together. 
Of this course I possess one very pleasant memento. 
It is a carU of the Cafe Voisin, not a mere ramu of 
the day, but a substantial catalogue, extending to 
many pages, of all the dishes and wines provided by 
that establishment, printed in Erench and English, 
AAuth all the prices added. On the title-page are 
Avritten in pencil these Avords *. ‘ 19th Noal 1862. 

In grateful memory of a Avonderful dinner at the 
Cafe Yoisin, from [liere follow the signatures] Nina 
Lehmann, Charles Dickens, Georgina Hogarth, 
Frederick Lehmann, W. H. Wills, to Mrs Wills.' 
The AAdiole, encased in one of the red morocco 
leather cOA^'ers of the restaurant, Avas sent as a 
peace-oflering to Mrs Wills, who had remained in 
London AA^hile Mr Wills Avas aAvay on a jaunt. As 
a matter of fact, he had gone over to arrange the 
Christmas Number of All the Year Bound with 
Dickens, and had taken with him a gift of a boxful 
of floAvers from Miss Burdett Coutts to the Empress 
Eugenie. This is his account, Avritten to Mrs Wills, 
of hoAV he executed his mission : 

‘27 Rue du Faubourg St Honore, Paris, 
Sunday, IGth Novemhcr 1862. 

‘I had a queer passage across. A rough sea, 
though there was no wind ; but arrived comfortably 
at Creil at six o’clock in the inorning. Of course 
I was anxious about the contents of the big box, 
and set to work unscrewing it with my pocket- 
knife. It got an awful elite at Dover. It being 
low tide, it was shot down into the vessel as if it 
had been a pig of lead, and turned quite over. 
Well, in the srav', mysterious dawn of morning, hau- 
Beserved.^ ‘ 13, 1903. 
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asleep. I could no: help feeling, as i iinaid r:ie 
se re VOS, as ix .L vrere ex nuiiiiiig a ceaci oc-uv ou: o: j 
a coiiiii. However, though there had been a little j 
crushing and one or tvro heads had rumbled out. | 
the corpses were in very good preservation. By : 
this time the outlet- women and porters crowded | 
round me, and, as I watched them looking inside 1 
the box — some admiring, some pitying the accident i 
others awed by the fact that the bouquets were so ! 
gigantic and for so great a person as the Empress — i 
I felt more like a body-snatcher than ever. They i 
screwed down tlie lialf-alive flowers, however, and | 
I wen: oil at eight to Compiegiie, At this station I | 
foimd that the entire hireable locomotive power of j 
the to^^m Wits one omnibus, and that continualiy ’ 
plying between the Inn and the station. However, | 
I hired that on the spot, went- oil to titivate, dressed i 
ill a delightful little bedroom out of a courtyard | 
gallery prettuy rreliiced and covered with creepem, i 
and iinaily departed triumpliantiv in the omnibus i 
for the Palace, The driver, before I started, asked > 
me with a kind of humour whether I wished to be i 
driven into the cour (thonncur, I answei'ed with ; 
dignity, ** Decidedly.” I cank say that my reception i 
was eneoiii'aging at the conciergt^rie. However, a | 
frown and some bad Trench sent off a valet wh | 
my letter and card to the Duke of Athollj and I i 
was shown into the apartments he occupied. They | 
are goigeous, but self-contained, exactly as in an 
hotel or etage in a private house. His Grace was 
not up. W ould I wait ? And I was shown into a 
bright, comfortably furnished room where tea and 
coffee were set for two. By-and-by out came his 
Grace, attired in a dressing-gown. Would I have 
tea or coffee'] He poured me out a cup of tea, 
took a little for forink Siike himself, and talked 
away about, whatever he could muster as a toxiio. 
Then he sent for his servant, who sent for the box, 
which was brought into his private passage. The 
bouquets were exhumed, and pronounced to be 
in wonderful preservation considering. He would 
undertake everything: deliver Miss Coutts's letter 
to the Duchesse de Bassano, get the imperial 
gardener to touch up the bouquets, and save me all 
bother. Then the Duchess Avas sent for to see the 
floAveis. She came in simply but most elegantly 
dressed, in a dove-coloured silk. A handsome 
Avoman Avhose gestures, if she Avere SAveepiiig the 
stairs or opening oysters, you Avould call lady-like, 
about Miss Coutts's height, and a good deal of her 
SAveetness or address. A little chat about the 
floAA’ers, and I took a graceful leaA^e of both. At 
my hotel (de la Cloche) I found a capital fillet- 
steak and fried jDOtatoes, and AA’as off again for Paris 
at one, haAung Avritten meanAA'hile to Miss Coiitts 
describing my mission as having been a perfect 
success ; AA’hich I think it A\’as. 

' The omnibus brought me to the room Dickens 
had ordered for me ; a capital one Avith a good fire, 
and I AA*ent OA'er the AA’ay. I found Mary and 
Georgina, Dick being out (it Avas half-past four). 
Yery glad to see me; inquired after you very 


cordially: didiik know dia: Isiiia and Bred Avere ou 
iheir Avay. Dick, when he cams in, very cheery 
We had a capital dinner at 6 P,ir., from the house 
at the corner of the Place Madeleine, where you 
remember Ave dined twice: they have all their 
dinners from there. 

*Didirr I sleep last iiigiit ! and here I am in the 
middle of the Xmas Xumber, Avriting tiiis betAveen 
Avhiles as Dick goes over his proofs.' 

One memory of Dickens is indelibly impressed on 
my mind. I can recall the Avhole scene as it it had 
happened yesteiviay. I cannot have been more than 
six or seven years old Avheii my father and mother 
took me to one of his readings at, I think, St Jamesh 
Hall. Eirst he read the death of Paul Dombey, 
which left me in ffoods of tears, and next came the 
trial-scene fivim FickicicL I shall never forget my 
amazemeut Avheii he assumed the character of Mr 
Justice Stareleigli. The face and figure that I 
knew, chat I had seen on the stage a moment, 
before, seemed to vanish as if by magic, and there 
appeared instead a fat, pompous, pumy little man, 
Aviih a pluiiip imbecile face, from Avhicli every 
vestige of good temper and cheerfulness — every- 
thing, in fact, except an expression of self-sufficient 
stupidity — had been removed. The upper lip iiad 
become long, the cornel's of the mouth drooped, the 
nose Avas short and podgy, all the angles of the 
chill had gone, the chin itself had receded into 
the throat, and the eyes, lately so humorous and 
liuiuan, had become as malicious and obstinate as 
those of a pig. It Avas a marvellous effort in 
tmnsiormacion. MTien the reading Avas over my 
father and mother took me round Avith them to 
the room behind. As soon as Dickens caught sight 
of me lie seized me up in his arms and gave me a 
sounding kiss. And so it comes that, 

Mhile Memory Avatches ok^r the sad review 

Of joys that faded like the morning deAv, 

this particular recollection comes up bright and 
delightful and unfading out of the chambers of my 
mind. ‘To have earned the goodAvill of the great 
is not the least of merits,' even for a little felloAv of 
six or seven. 

I must noAv hark back a little in order to give a 
selection from Dickens's correspondence Avith his 
assistant-editor, my uncle, Yk H. YTlls. Tlie first 
tAA'o lettem are concerned Avith irouseliohi JFonU, 
They sIioav not only hoAv carefully and sympathetic- 
ally Dickens discharged the task of reading manu- 
scripts submitted to him, but hoAV fertile he Avas in 
suggestions even Avhen he Avas busy Avitli his Avork 
of novel- Avriting : 

‘POLKESTOXE, Siijidai/, Twcnip-sccond July 1S5S. 

‘ Dear YTlls, — I liave been so very much 
affected by the long story Avithout a title — Avhich 
I have read this morning — that I am scarcely 
fit for a business letter. It is more painfully 
pathetic than an3Tlung I have read for I know not 
hoAV long. I am not at all of your opinion about 
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ttie detoil?. It seeiiis to me to be so taoroimluv 
considered jkit a ail essential and in peSect I 
keeping. I could nor in my conscrence recoiuiuend i 
the writer to cut the story down in any material 
cie^uce. I t Clink it woulu be decidedly wronn to 
do^so: and I see next to notliing- in the 3IS. 
wtiicli 13 otnerwise tiiaii an essential part of the 
sad picture. 

' i wo dirnculties there remain, which I fear are 
insurinountaOle as to Household JFords, The lirst 
IS, the lengtli of the story. Tiie next is, the nature 
oi tne idea on wnich it turns. So many uuhappv 
people are, by no fault of their own, linked to a 
similar terrible possibility — or even probabilitv — 
tuar I am airaid it might cause, prodigious unhappi' 
ness it we should adciress it to our lai^e audience. 

I shrink irom the responsibility of awakeiiiuu so 
much slumbering fear and despair. iSIost nnwiih I 
ingly, therefore, I come to the apprehension that j 
there is no conme but to return it to the authoress. 

I wish, however, that you would in the strongest 
language convey to her my opinion of its great 
merits, while you explain tlie dithculties I now set 
forth. I iionestiy think it a work of extraordinary 
power, and will gladly address a letter to her, if slie 
should desire it, describing the impression it lias 
made upon me, I might, perhaps, help to soften a 
publisher. , 

'hliss L k story shows to cousidemble dis- 

advantage after such writing. But it is what slie 
represented it in her drift, and it is very clever 
Now, as it presents (to cursory readers) almost the 

reverse of the medal wliereof Miss J presents 

the other side, I think it will be best to paij for it 
at once, and, for the present (say e\’eu for a few 
months) to hold it back : not telling her the exact 
reason, but merely saying that we are pledged xirst* 
to the insertion of other stories in four parts, 

already accepted. Miss J s is more wholesome 

and more powerful, because it hits the target (which 

yXiss L goes a little about) with a ritle-shot in 

the centre of tlie buirs-eye, and knocks it clean 
over. Therefore it should liave precedence — both 
on its own account and oui*s. 

• But observe — I do not conceive it possible that 

Miss J can alter her story within the time you 

mention. MTiat I want done to it is much too 
delicate for such swift jobbing-work. I question, 
on the other hand, whether it may not be politic 
just now, to have one monthly ].mrt without a lomj 
story — merely for the sake of variety. 

‘ My thoughts have been upon my books since I 
came down, and I do not know that I can hit upon 
a subject for the opening of the new voliune. I 
will let you know, however, by to-morrow night's 
post. 

have written to Mr B , whoso paper will 

do. I expect my brother down to-day, and, if he 
comes, will send it and the pathetic story up to you 
by him. 

‘ Miss L ^’s notions of a criminal trial are of 

the nightmarest description. The prisoner makes 


statements on oath, and is examined besides I — • 
Ever faithfully 0. Df 

‘ -x9 CHxnrs Klyskjbs, 
Th'jwsdLw/, Jwamry kuthy 1856 , 

"Mr DiixK MTuls,— 

llfmsdhold'] }y[(j rckj 

"Torster does not- think those two liitle noema 
are otherwise than original. That is to say, he 
cannot xiud tlieiii anywhere, though lie has my 
general impression about them. Therefore, get 
them back from him, and insert them. 

^hly heaoi. is necessarily so full of my own sub- 
jects that I have not thought of that point to any 
advantage, though I have thought of it at various 
times. The police inquiry was never done, though 
I spoke to you about it when you were here. 
Accounts of the constitution of foreign armies, 
especially as to their otUcering, and as to the 
otricer s pi-ofessioual business being his professioiud 
pride and study, and not a bore, are highly desir- 
able. An article on the prices of fares on foreign 
railways, on the cost of making them, on the 
public accoiumodation, and the nature of the car- 
riages, kc., contrasting their law with our law, and 
their management with our management, would 

be highly desirable. I suppose D could do it 

directly. Would it be possible to strike out a 
new man to write popularly about the monstroiis 
absurdity of our laws, and to compare them with 
the Code Napoleon? Or has Morley knowledge 
enough in that direction, or could he get it ? It is 
curious to observe here that Lord Cau\]>beirs Acts 
for making compensation to bodily-injured people 
are mere shreds of the Code Napoleon. That 
business of the Duke of Northmnbexiand and his 
tenantry ; couldn't Sydney do something about it ? 
It would be worth sending anybody to that rociisaut 
fanner who leads the opposition. Similarly, the 
Duke of Argyll, whom the papers di'ove out of his 
mind by agreeing to consider him a })lieuomenon, 
simply because he wasn't a born ass. Is there no 
Scotch source from whence wo can get some infor- 
mation about that island where he had the notice 
stuck upon the church door that ‘nio tenant under 
£30 a year was to be allowed to use .spirits at any 
marriage, christening, funeral, or otliev garliering''*' ? 
It would be a capital illustration of the monstrous 
nonsense of a Maine Law. Life assurance : are 
proposals ever refused ; if so, often because of their 
suspicious character as engendering notions that 
the assured life may possibly be taken? I know 
of policies being refused to be paid on the ground 
that the person was murdered — and could insert an 
anecdote or so. Poisoning : can’t Morley do some- 
thing about the sale of poisons? I suppose Miss 
ktartiueaivs doctrine of never, never, never inter- 
fering with Trade, is not a Gospel from Heaven in 
this case. 

‘Tor a light article, suppose Thomas went round 
for a walk to a number of the old coach ing-bonsos> 
and were to tell us wliat they are about now, and 
how they look. Those great stables down in Lad 
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Lane whence the horses belonging to the “Swan 
with Two Necks’’ used to come up an inclined 
plane — what are they doing? The “ Golden Cross, 
the “ Belle Sauvage,” the Houses in Goswell Street, 
the “Peacock^’ at Islington — what are they all 
about ? How do they bear the little rickety 
omnibuses, and so forth ? What on earth were the 
coaches made into ? What comes into the yard of 
the General Post-Office now at five o’clock in the 
morning? What’s up the 3 ^ard of the “Angel,” 
St Clement’s ? I don’t know. What ’s in the two 
“ Saracens’ Heads ” ? Any of the old brains at all? 

‘Mr Payn might do this, if Thomas couldn’t. — 
Ever faithfully, 0. B.’ 

The next letter gives an inimitably graphic 
description of a scene that took place at one of 
Dickens’s readings in Edinburgh : 

‘ Cabrick’s Eoyal Hotel, Gla.sgow, 
Tuesday^ Third December 1861. 

‘My DEAR Wills, — Erom a paragra|)h, a letter, 
and an advertisement in a Scotsman I send you 
with this, you may form some dim guess at the 
scene we had in Edinburgh last night. I think I 
may say that I never saw a crowd before. 

‘As I was quietly dressing, I heard the people 
(when the doors were opened) come in with a most 
unusual crash, and I was very much struck by the 
place’s obvious filling to the throat within five 
minutes. But I thought no more of it, dressed 
placidly, and went in at the usual time. I then 
found that there was a tearing mad crowd in all 
the passages and in the street, and that they were 
pressing a great turbid stream of people into the 
already crammed hall. The moment I appeared fifty 
frantic men addressed me at once, and fifty other 
frantic men got upon ledges and cornices, and tried 
to find private audiences of their own. Meanwhile 
the crowd outside still forced the turbid stream in, 
and I began to have some general idea that the 
platform would be driven through the wall behind 
it, and the wall into the street. You know that 
your respected chief has a s^Dice of coolness in him, 
and is not altogether unaccustomed to public speak- 
ing. Without the exercise of the two qualities, I 
think we should all have been there now. But 
when the uproarious spirits (who, as we strongly 
suspect, didn’t pay at all) saw that it was quite 
impossible to disturb me, they gave in, and there 
was a dead silence. Tlien I told them, of course in 
the best way I could think of, that I was heartily 
sorry, but this was the fault of their own townsman 
(it was decidedly the fault of Wood’s people, with 
maybe a trifle of preliminary assistance from Head- 
land); that I would do anything to set it right; 
that I would at once adjourn to the Music Hall, 
if they thought it best; or that I would alter 
my arrangements, and come back, and read to all 


Edinburgh if they wished (meantime Gordon, if 
you please, is softening the crowd outside, and dim 
reverberations of his stentorian roars are audible). 
At this there is great cheering, and they cry, “ Go 
on, Mr Dickens; everybody will be quiet now.” 
Ui^roarious spirit exclaims, “We won^t be quiet. 
We won’t let the reading be heard. We’re ill- 
treated.” Respected chief says, “ There ’s plenty 
of time, and you may rely upon it that the reading 
is in no danger of being heard until we are agreed.” 
Therefore good-humouredly shuts iq) book. Laugh 
turned against iq^roarious spirit, and uproarious 
spirit shouldered out. Respected chief ^Drepares, 
amidst calm, to begin, when gentleman (with full- 
dressed lady, torn to ribbons, on his arm) cries out, 
“ Mr Dickens ! ” “ Sir.” “ Couldn’t some peo 2 }le, 

at all events ladies, be accommodated on your 
platform?” “Most certainly.” Loud cheering. 
“Which way can they come to the platform, ]\Ir 
Dickens ? ” “ Round here to my left.” In a minute 
the platform was crowded. Ever 3 ffiody who came 
up laughed and said it was nothing when I told 
them in a low voice how sorry I was; but the 
moment they were there the sides began to roar 
because they couldn’t see! At least half of the 
j)eople were ladies, and I then proposed to them to 
sit down or lie down. Instantly they all dropped 
into recumbent groups, with the resj^ected chief 
standing up in the centre. I don’t know what it 
looked like most — a battlefield — an impossible 
tableau — a gigantic picnic. There was a very 
prett}'- girl in full dress lying down on her side 
all night, and holding on to one leg' of my table. 
So I read Nicldeby and the Trial. From the begin- 
ning to the end they didn’t lose one point, and they 
ended witli a great burst of cheering. 

‘ Yery glad to hear that Morley’s American article 
is done. Rather fagged to-day, but not very. So 
no more at j)resent. — Ever faithfully, C. D. 

‘Will you rejDly to enclosed letter? 200 stalls 
let here for to-night 1 ’ 

Einall}q here is the record of a hospitable bet : 

'Oeeicb of “All the Year Rouxd,” 

No. 11 Wellington Street North, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

Wednesday, Twenty-second January 1862. 

‘ Dick bets Stanny that Masaniello was produced, 
as an opera^ at Druiy Lane; Theatre thirty ^^ears 
ago; reference is supposed to be had to the date 
of the year, without reference to months. The bet 
is, a Dinner for four at Greenwich, Richmond, or 
elsewhere, for the party present — that is to say, 
Stanfield, Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Wills.’ 

Here follow the signatures. On the document 
somebody (I think Mr Wills) has added in pencil : 

‘I think C. D. lost, for Masaniello was j)roduced 
as a halletJ 
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CHAPTER IV.— THE SECRET PASSAGE. 


E stood motionless and silent until the 
sound of the dejoarting horses’ hoofs 
died away in tlie distance, and then 
I stooped to pick up the scattered 
pearls, which I thrust into my 
IDOuch, the corporal watching me 
with a very sour exjDression. 

^ Bring tliis Jacob Watkins to me presentl}’",’ I 
said in a low voice as I stepped into an adjoining 
chamber. ' I shrewdly suspect the fellow of having 
played us false.’ 

‘ I doubt it not,’ said the corporal grimly. ‘ ’Tis 
ever the way with such as he.’ 

A few minutes later they entered. I motioned 
to the corporal to close the door, and beckoned 
Jacob to approach. 

‘ How is this. Master Watkins ? ’ said I. ‘ Did 
you not expressly inform me when I entered the 
Hall that Mistress Dorothy was in her chamber ? 
Let me tell you that if this be the manner in which 
you loerform your duties I shall be forced to deal 
with you in a way that will be little to your 
liking.’ 

‘ I told you the truth,’ he answered doggedly. 

‘ Take care, fellow,’ said I sternly. ‘ If you lie 
to me, or play me false — and, let me tell you, I 
grievously suspect you ’ 

‘ Nay, sir,’ he interposed, ‘ why should I tell you 
a lie by which I could gain nothing, and one, more- 
over, that could so easily be discovered ? You have 
but to call in the rest of the serving-men and 
women, and the}" will tell you the same tale.’ 

‘ But the thing is clearly impossible,’ I answered 
impatientl}". ‘If Mistress Dorothy were in her 
chamber when we entered the Hall, how could she 
afterwards ride up to the door with a message from 
Colonel Montague ? ’ 

‘You must take us for fools or children,’ said 
the corporal grimly, ‘ if you would have us believe 
so. plain a falsehood.’ 

‘ Come, sir,’ said I, ‘ have you no more plausible 
lie ? This will scarce serve your purpose.’ 

‘Nevertheless it is the truth,’ rejoined he, ‘and 
it but proves that which I have long suspected — 
namely, that there is some secret passage out of the 
house. That Mistress Dorothy was in her chamber 
when you arrived can be attested by all who were 
in the house, and that she did not escape openly 
your own sentinels will, I doubt not, bear witness.’ 

‘ That is an old story,’ said I incredulously, ‘ and 
is told of well-nigh every hall and castle in the 
land; yet have I rarely met with such passages, 
though they should be as plentiful as blackberries, 
if common report be accepted.’ 

‘ I do not claim to know it as a fact ; but I cannot 
otherwise explain that which has taken place,’ re- 
sponded Jacob. ‘ By some means Mistress Dorothy 


escaped from the Hall and warned Colonel Montague 
of your arrival. If she did it not by the aid of a 
secret passage, for my part I know not how she 
accomjjlished it.’ 

Little as I liked the appearance of the feUow, 
there was that in his manner which induced me to 
think that he was telling what he believed to be 
the truth, though the corporal half-turned away 
with a contemptuous gesture. 

‘ It is possible,’ said I ; ‘ yet if there were such 
a passage I should doubtless have heard of it, 
having been acquainted with the Hall since boy- 
hood. What hath led you to suspect the existence 
of one ? ’ 

‘There have been divers meetings held here of 
late,’ said Jacob. ‘At midnight, when the servants 
have retired , to rest, I have heard the voices of 
strangers that none but the members of the family 
ever saAv enter or depart. The doors remained 
bolted — that I know for a truth — and not a horse 
or man was to be seen or heard outside, coming or 
departing, and yet at times the dining-hall hath 
been thronged with guests who came none knew 
how, and passed away as silently and secretly.’ 

‘ Yet you never discovered the passage ?’ 

‘ Nay, sir, though I have searched most diligently 
for it.’ 

I looked at him keenly, but he returned my 
glance without betraying any signs of discomposure. 

‘Well,’ said I after a moment’s pause, ‘I think 
you speak the truth as it appears to you. Now let 
us pass to other matters. I am instructed by the 
Protector to search for arms and money and papers. 
Know you where these things may be secreted?’ 

‘As to the arms, sir,’ he replied, ‘there are some 
few muskets and swords in the cellars, but I think 
no great store of them. The moneys and papers of 
which you speak ma}", for aught I know, be in the 
Hall ; but I have never been able to discover their 
Avhereabouts.’ 

‘ They are of importance,’ I answered ; ‘ but the 
capture of Colonel Montague is of more importance 
than aught else. What think you is our best plan ? 
To scour the country night and day till we run him 
to earth, or wait till we have news of him before 
moving?’ 

‘ Had you a thousand horse at your back, or were 
the country-people devoted to His Highness, you 
might soon run him to earth,’ replied Jacob; ‘but 
by attemj)ting to pursue him with the troopers under 
your command you would never see so much as the 
skirt of his coat. Every man and woman about the 
place would act as his scout, and would give him 
warning of your approach, and doubtless he hath 
many a hiding-place at his disposal. Nay, sir ; an 
you would, leave it to me ; I have a better plan. 
Turn me out of the Hall as though displeased with 
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me, and I will go to Mistress Dorothy at Poplar 
House, where the maid told me she was going to 
reside. My story will get me a welcome, and I 
warrant I shall soon have news of him. While 
she is there yon may he sure he will not be far 
distant.^ 

Two things in the man’s speech pleased me but 
little — namely, the suggestion that Montague was 
known to take pleasure in Dorothy’s society, and 
that I should have any hand or part in placing a 
spy about her person. But the anger I felt con- 
cerning Montague enabled me to consent the more 
readily to Jacob’s plan. Think of me what slie 
would, I should do Mistress Dorothy good service 
by ridding her of such a friend. So, after some 
further discussion, I agreed to the matter being 
carried out as Jacob had suggested. Thereupon 
the corporal, to whom it appeared a labour of 
love, took Jacob roughly by the collar and bundled 
him out of the Hall, roundly abusing him as he 
did so. 

When he returned later to report that he had 
didy posted sentries about the place, he found me 
gazing at the little heap of pearls lying on the table 
before me, and brooding over the strange events 
which had recently taken place. Indeed, they kept 
passing like pictures before my mind; but one 
stood out more clearly than all the rest. It was 
that scene in the hall when the little white pearls 
beside me lay scattered on the floor, and Dorothy 
with pale face and flashing eyes had scorned my 
proffered friendship. Why did I return to this 
scene again and again, and ever with the same feel- 
ings of remorse and regret? I scarce knew my- 
self. Whence came this new-born indecision, these 
scrujdes and regrets? Hitherto the path of duty 
had often seemed rough and stormy to me, but 
plainly marked, and ever, God knows, the path I 
was ready to choose of my own free-will. Long 
lines of glittering steel, tossing manes, and thunder- 
ing hoofs, squares of gleaming pikes, or shattered 
breaches vomiting fire and smoke: these I can 
afhrm without vanity no soldier in Cromwell’s ever- 
victorious army had faced more readily than I ; and 
now, though most clearly fulfilling my duty, I 
shrank back cowed and abashed before the frown 
on a young girl’s face, and sat gazing pitifully 
at a broken bauble, as wretched and remorseful as 
though I had committed an unpardonable crime. 

I experienced a sense of relief when the door 
ojDened and Corporal Flint came in. I noticed his 
eye dwelling upon the pearls. 

M shall take upon myself to return this pretty 
bauble to its rightful owner,’ said I. ‘ His High- 
ness likes no war on women, and would not desire 
us to retain it.’ 

‘Even so,’ said the corporal dryly. 

I know not why I should have spoken as I did ; 
but my mind was full of what had passed, and it 
seemed as though the words fell from my lips in 
spite of myself. 

‘ She is a brave maid and a comely,’ I said. ‘ It is 


a pity she is so ill-disposed to the cause; but it 
could scarce be otherwise, seeing she is the daughter 
of so staunch a Royalist.’ 

‘ I have been young and now am old,’ replied the 
corporal grimly, ‘ or if not old no longer young, yet 
have I never known a woman — maid, wife, or widow 
— who was not, to my way of thinking, a snare to 
those who walk unwarity, and a stumbling-block to 
the most godly. Take heed, your lionour. The 
Evil One hath no bait more tempting than the 
bright eyes of a maid.’ 

I could not choose but smile at the solemn coun- 
tenance and the ominous shake of the head with 
which he uttered these words. 

‘Have you no wife yourself, corporal?’ I asked 
jestingly. 

' ‘ God hath seen fit to visit me with many afflic- 
tions,’ said the corporal solemnly ; ‘ but that is one 
which He has hitherto been graciously pleased to 
spare me.’ 

‘And you do not know any maid that you would 
desire to wed ? ’ I continued. 

He turned on me a countenance so wooden and 
expressionless that I could not but feel somewhat 
abashed. 

‘Does your honour consider me to be of a 
frivolous and light-minded disposition?’ he asked 
coldly. 

‘ Nay, nay, none would accuse you of being that, 
corporal,’ I answered hastily. 

‘ It becomes not me to boast,’ said he, ‘ for none 
of us are free from human frailties; yet from 
my youth upwards have I escaped all the wiles of 
women. Ay, ay, they have striven and toiled ’in 
vain. Many ’s and many ’s the time they have smiled 
and sighed and flattered, yet have they but had 
their labour for their pains.’ 

As I looked at the corporal’s lean, ungainly figure 
and his grim, weather-beaten countenance, I could 
scarce refrain from laughing outright, so impossible 
did it seem that he could ever find favour in the 
eyes of any woman. It seemed to me that he could 
claim little credit for resisting temptation which 
could only have been of the slightest. But it was 
evident that he thought otherwise. 

‘ Ay ay,’ he continued, ‘ they have had but their 
labour for their pains, I warrant you. Tall or short, 
stout or thin, blue-eyed or brown-eyed, it was ever 
the same with me. Sigh and ogle and flatter as 
they miglit, I was ever too wise to put my neck in 
a noose to please the fairest woman that ever walked 
on two feet’ 

‘ Ha, ha, ha ! ’ laughed I, for I could contain 
ni^'-self no longer. 

‘You are pleased to be merry, sir,’ said he in high 
disjDleasure ; ‘ yet I see no matter for mirth in that 
which I have said. It is ill jesting about matters of 
such serious import.’ 

I turned away to hide the laughter in my eyes. 

‘ You speak truly, corporal,’ said I, ‘ and I think 
I may claim to be much of your way of think- 
ing. I too am a single man, and like to remain 
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so, for .women, thank Heaven ! have little attraction 
for me.^ 

He looked duhionsly at the pearls, and shook his 
head solemnly. 

‘Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall,' rejoined he. ‘It is scarce likely that 
you have been temjDted as I have been, and so 
gained wisdom by exj^erience. I have known many 
who were puffed up with vanity, confident of their 
ability to resist temj)tation, become backsliders in 
the end. This same Mistress Dorothy is fair to 
look upon, I grant you — yea, exceedingly fair, most 
comely and pleasant to the e3^e — ^’’et ma}^ she prove 
to be an instrument of the Evil One to ' 

‘ That will do, corporal,' said I shortly. ‘ I will 
detain you no longer, for I am very Aveary, and 
would sleep while I may.' 

‘ A}^, even so,' said he ; and with another glance 
at the pearls, and a deep sigh, he Avent sloAvly out 
of the room. 

Truly I Avas in no mood for j es ting, and yet I caught 
myseK smiling again and again at the queer conver- 
sation AAdiich had passed betAA^een us, the last I should 
eA^er haye expected to have Avith Corporal Flint. In 


particular I smiled at the thought that I should CA^’er 
cherish any other feeling than that of friendship 
for Mistress Dorothy Woodville. Fair, indeed, she 
AAns, as the corporal had said, but possessed, I could 
scarce doubt, of a very hasty temper and a bitter 
tongue. Moreover, she Avas a most ardent Loyalist, 
in AAdiose eyes I AA^’as a traitor and a rebel, unAA’'orthy 
even to be regarded as a friend. Besides, Avomen 
had no attraction for me, and I had no intention of 
burdening m5^self Avith a Avife in such troublous 
times, Avhen the head of any man aaIio took up 
arms on either side rested most insecurely on his 
shoulders. 

I AA^as still smiling as I laid myself upon a bed in 
one of the upper chambers, Avithout putting off my 
clothes, in order that I might be prepared for action 
at a moment's notice. ‘ No, no. Master Corporal,' 
thought I, ‘you may set your mind at rest. I am 
as little likely to yield to such temptation as 3'our- 
self. If that be the only danger I am like to meet 
Avith in this business, I shall come through it, I 
doubt not, AAuth some degree of credit.' 

So saying I turned on my side, and, being very 
Aveaiy, AA^as soon fast asleep. 


AN ANCIENT METHOD OF EEL-CATCHING. 


FEW years ago the life-history of no 
fish in the rivers, lakes, or xDonds 
of Great Britain AA^as less knoAvn 
to naturalists than that of the com- 
mon eel, the study of this familiar 
fish having been neglected by early 
ichthyologists. Lately it has receded due atten- 
tion, a good many interesting facts concerning it 
having been brought to light; and, although the 
problems relating to its migration and rejDroductive 
process have not all been sphod,' the eel can no 
longer be considered the most mysterious fish 
frequenting our inland AA-aters. 

With one phenomenon in connection Avith eels 
naturalists and fishermen have for a long time been 
familiar — that is, the migration of these fish every 
autumn. That this moA^ement had something to do 
Avith the reproduction of the species feAv naturalists 
had any doubt ; but until recent years it AA^as not 
realised that the migration Avas not merely from 
the fresh-AA^ater of the rivers to the brackish Avater 
of the estuaries, but a migration into the deep 
AA^ater of the sea. That such is the case has been 
conclusively proved ; and, thanks to Dr Jacoby, Dr 
Grassi, and other investigators, Ave may noAV con- 
fidently accept the folloAving facts : (1) that during 
certain Aveeks of the year great numbers of female 
eels descend the rivers and enter the sea, (2) that 
these eels do not arrive at maturity until they^ reach 
the sea, (3) that they deposit their spaAvn in the sea, 
(4) that in developing from the eggs the young eels 
pass through a curious larA’^al stage of existence, 
and (5) that Avhen the fry have passed through 


this larval stage they become the so-called ‘ elvers ’ 
AAdiich in the spring may be seen making their AA^ay 
up the rivers from the sea. What becomes of the 
females that enter the sea in autumn is uncertain ; 
but there is no eAudence that they’’ eA’er return to 
the riA^ers. 

The fact that the eels deposit their spaAAUi in the 
sea accounts for the annual migration of the females 
doAAUi our rivers. With this migration eel-catchers 
haA’e long been acquainted; and in East Norfolk, 
AAdiere the riA-ers and broads SAA'arm Avitli eels, it 
led to the adoption, centuries ago, of a curious 
and interesting method of eel-capture — namely^, the 
taking of eels by^ means of contriA’ances knoAAui as 
‘ setts,' Avhich is still practised by a limited number 
of marshmen living near the banks of the rivers 
Yare, Bure, and Waveney, and their tributary 
streams. 

In East Norfolk the migration of the eels begins 
during the latter part of summer, AAdien small 
numbers of silver or sharp-nosed eels, as the females 
are called, begin to pass doAAUi the riA^ers to the sea. 
The purpose of the eel-setter is to catch them on 
their AA^ay; and to do this he fixes a ‘sett,' AAdiich 
is a large and someAAdiat complicated net, consisting 
of a wall of netAvork stretched across the river, and 
varydng in depth according to the depth of the 
stream. To the bottom of this net lead sinkers are 
attached, so that it ahvays rests on the bed of the 
river. Cork buoys or Avooden floats are fixed to 
the top to keep the net upright, and the ends are 
fastened to stakes driven into the banks of the riA^er. 
In this long netAvork-AA’all there are tAVO, three, or 
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four openings, which, to the eels descending the 
river, appear to offer ^^^ssages through this un- 
expected harrier, hut which lead into fine-meshed 
purse-nets or ‘ pods,’ from which there is no escape. 
The position of these ‘pods’ — which are, of course, 
extended down-stream — is marked hy huoys; and 
the entrances to them are like those of ordinary 
how-nets or crah-jDots. 

Such a net spread across a navigable river would 
seem to he an obstacle not only to eels hut to 
navigation. The latter, however, is not obstructed, 
for, hy means of ropes j)assed through blocks or 
pulleys fastened to stakes in the river-bed, the 
owner of the net can lower the whole or any part 
of it, and so permit of the passage of a boat or 
wherry. 

To gain a better idea than the above description 
affords of , the working of a sett, let us accompany 
an eel-catcher to his sett, and spend a night with 
him. It is an autumn evening, and we have timed 
our visit so that we reach the sett just before the 
tide begins to ebb. It is useless, the old fisherman 
tells us, to use the net u^hen the tide is ‘ making ’ 
— that is, ffowing — for then the eels do not ‘run.’ 
They only run with the ebb, and at night; and 
dark nights are best for eel-catching, for then the 
eels cannot see the net. 

The position of the sett is indicated not only by 
the stakes driven into the river-banks, but by the 
eel-catcher’s liouse-boat moored in a little inlet by 
the riverside. Such house-boats are a characteristic 
feature of the East Norfolk waterways. This one, 
like most of the others, is an old smack-boat, on 
which a little ark-like house or cabin is built, and 
fitted up with a small stove, two or three cupboards, 
and a couple of long lockers, which serve the occu- 
pant for chair, table, and bed. It makes a snug 
enough retreat for the eel-catcher on cold nights, 
provided the door is shut; but while the sett is 
‘ raised ’ — that is, spread — he usually leaves the door 
open so that he may keep a lookout for boats and 
wherries. 

It takes very little time to light a fire ; but when 
this is done the tide has turned, and it is time to 
raise the sett. The way this is effected is simple 
enough. Since early morning the net has been 
lying at the bottom of the river, held down by the 
ropes used to lower it when a boat goes past. All 
that has to be done is to slacken the ropes, and in 
a few moments the long line of buoys • attached 
to the top of the net is seen stretching across the 
river. The network wall is now raised, and unless 
the bottom of it happens to be resting on a large 
stone, a sunken log, or some similar object in the 
bed of the river, it is practically impossible for the 
migrating eels to get past it. On coming in con- 
tact with it they will seek for some opening by 
which they can get through, and will only find 
those openings which lead into the imprisoning 
‘ pods.’ 

There is nothing to be done for several hours 
except keep on the watch for passing wherries. Of 


this we shall no doubt soon tire ; but for a Avhile 
we are glad to chat with the old fisherman and 
learn something about eels and eel-catching. Some 
very big catches, he says, have been made by the 
owners of East Norfolk setts, though not of late 
j^ears, owing to the ‘groAving up’ of some of the 
broads and the reclaiming of the swampy tracts 
having caused a considerable decrease in the number 
of eels. Eorty years ago it Avas no uncommon oc- 
currence for tAventy or thirty stones of eels to be 
taken in a sett in a single night, and even catches 
of sixty and eighty stones Avere not uncommon. 
The biggest catch he has ever knoAvn to be made in 
a night AA^as one of ninety stones. This huge haul 
AA^as made by the oAvner of a three-x^od sett in the 
Thurne. The x^ods on that occasion Avere so full 
and heaAy that three men Avere required to raise 
them. NoAA^adays, if a man takes from ten to 
tAventy stones in a Aveek in the height of the 
season he reckons he has done A’-ery Avell. Curiously 
enough, A^ery feAV fish besides eels find their Avay 
into the setts ; but fishermen Avho spread their setts 
across the loAver Avaters of the main rivers not 
infrequently find scores of shore- crabs in their pods, 
and occasionally a few of sea-shrimps, Avhich 

durin" the autumn and Avinter months ofteu ascend 

O 

the rivers in vast numbers. 

Among the men of the marshes some curious 
myths concerning eels Avere at one time current. 
One of these aaais that chopx^ed horsehair if throAvii 
into the rivers became transformed into eels. Even 
noAV there are eel-catchers Avho belieA^e eels to be 
Auviparous — that the females give birth to their 
young instead of depositing sx^aAAm. The occasional 
X^resence of Avorm-like parasites in the intestines 
of eels is no doubt * responsible for that belief. 
The assertion of marshmen that eels Avere cax^able 
of making their Avay across marshes in order to 
get from one river or dike to another AA^as for a 
long time discredited; but it is noAV knoAvn that 
they can acconix^lish such overland journeys Avith 
comx3aratiA’-e ease. 

About eleven o’clock, acting on the eel-catcher’s 
advice, Ave turn into the cabin Avith the intention 
of obtaining a feAV hours’ sleep. The sibilant 
Avhispering of the riA^erside reeds is a sound con- 
duciA^e to slumber ; but the noA^elty of our surround- 
ings has a counteracting effect, and it is some time 
before AA^e become unconscious of the rocking of the 
house-boat AAdienever a x^n^ssing Avherry sets a slight 
SAvell running into the creek. 

An hour before sunrise the old man rouses us, 
and, still half-asleep, Ave stumble out of the cabin 
and into his flat-bottomed boat. It is time, he tells 
us, to get up the pods ; so, roAving toAvards one of 
the buoys, he seizes it, and, by means of the rope 
Avith AAdiich it is attached to the pod, hauls the end 
of the latter into the boat. In a minute or tAVo the 
AAdiole pod is hauled on board, and by the faint 
light of early morning Ave can just see that it 
contains about a couxole of stones of squirming eels. 
These are shaken doAAui into the end of the pod. 
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which is then untied and its contents deposited in a 
tub kept in readiness in the boat. The pod having 
been emptied, the end is tied up again, and it is 
sunk once more to the bottom of the stream. The 
other two pods are then raised, emptied, and sunk ; 
and, together, they produce about three stones of 
eels. Most of these are small, ranging from twelve 
to eighteen inches in length ; but about half-a-dozen 
weigh from two to three pounds each. As the catch 
is not to be sent off to the London market until 
the next day, it is deposited in a large square 
trunk or ^eel-box,’ having the sides and top j)er- 
forated with innumerable small holes. This box is 
submerged in the river, and the eels are thus kept 
alive until the time for sending them away. 

Such is the method by which most of the eels 
sent to London and elsewhere are caj)tured by the 


East Horfolk eel-catchers. That it is a very ancient 
one is evident from the fact that in 1576, when a 
dispute arose about the letting of ‘ certen fyshinge 
groundes and places called settes,’ it was asserted 
that setts had been used in the Eorfolk rivers, and 
had been let to fishermen for very small sums since 
‘ time out of mynde.' In an old report of the pro- 
ceedings in connection with this dispute, we find 
mention made of a curious custom of the eel-catchers 
of that time in regard to the claiming of setting- 
23laces along the rivers. ^ Yerlie, on the day of St 
Margaret,’ it is stated, ^ every fysherman that could 
that daye, after the rysinge, firste come to anye of 
the said ele-settes in anye of the said ryvers, and 
there stayed and pytche a bowghe at the said ele- 
sette, the same fysherman should have and enjoye 
the same ele-sette that year.’ 


LOED OIJM BEE WELL’S LESSON. 

CHAPTER III. 


OED OUMBEKWELL stood immov- 
able, listening anxiously. The foot- 
steps approached, slowly and more 
slo^vly as they drew nearer. Oppo- 
site the door they paused, but only 
for a moment. 

Then he drew a breath of relief. As soon as 
the policeman had gone to a reasonable distance he 
would carry out his j^lan. He would return to the 
other side of the door, and knock until he received 
an answer. 

Still listening to the departing footsteps, he looked 
around him curiously. From the kitchen he heard 
the voice of a child, apparently a boy. J ust before 
him, on the left, was the open door of a room, 
probably a small sitting-room ; and ojiposite this 
entrance was a hat and umbrella stand. Lying 
upon this stand was something he had seen before. 
It was a small hand-bag made of crocodile leather. 
There was no need for a second glance, for it was 
certainly the one which the woman had carried. 
He remembered his conclusions in the omnibus — 
that it contained his priceless slip of paper ! 

Here was the end of his trouble just within his 
grasp. Instantly he saw that he could avoid an 
interview with the frightened woman, and could 
avoid also the bother which would be caused by a 
revelation of his identit}^ The way he saw was 
short, simiDle, and immensely easy. He could open 
the bag, take out the document, and ‘vanish without 
a sign. 

In justice to the Earl, it must be said here that 
he really did hesitate for a brief while; but the 
temptation was too strong. Perhaps, too, his fall 
may be regarded as a simple result of his long diplo- 
matic training. He stepped forward silentl}^, and 
laid his hands upon the bag. Hastily and nervously 
he tried to open it, but it was in vain that he 
fumbled with the clasps and metal- work. He had 


never touched such an article before, so it is not 
surprising that he failed; and while he was still 
engaged with it he heard heavy footsteps cross 
the floor of a room above him and approach the 
landing above the stairs. Some one was coming 
down. 

The position was an extremely delicate one. 
There was hardly time to think, much less to 
escape through the front door. The Earl of 
Cumberwell saw one alternative which looked 
promising. Still clasping the hand-bag, he stepped 
backward into the doorway of the sitting-room. 

He was just in time. A man came heavily down 
the stairs, and paused at the bottom. Lord Cum- 
berwell moved silently farther back among the 
shadows of his hiding-place. Then" he heard the 
man advance to the front-door, which he closed 
and fastened noisily. After that he returned, and 
strode towards the kitchen. 

‘ Dear me !’ thought Lord Cumberwell, perplexed; 
‘he has fastened the door. I wonder whether it 
will be easy to open.’ 

There was worse to come. Wlien the man 
reached the kitchen he addressed some one in a 
loud tone. 

‘ Laura,’ he said, ‘ you left the front door-open.’ 

‘Did I?’ asked a woman’s voice. ‘Well, it was 
no wonder. I was so frightened ’ 

At that word the coloured-glass door was closed, 
and the voices were lost. Again Lord Cumberwell 
breathed more freely, for the danger seemed to 
have passed. He must make one more effort to 
open the bag, and if he failed this time there 
was only one thing to do : he must cany it away 
with him. 

It was his mistake, at this point, that he did not 
pause to consider; but the whole affair had been 
so hasty that consideration had scarcely come into 
it at all. If he had paused to think nov^, he would 
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Lave seen that if the lost document was at this 
time in the hand-bag it would be just as well to 
leave it there. In that simple hiding-place it was 
s<ife alike from the members of the Opposition and 
the editor of the Hour; while, seeing the nature of 
its surroundings, it was not likely to fall into the 
wrong hands soon enough to work harm. But 
Lord Cumber well did not think of this, and saw 
nothing but the necessity of getting it,^n.to his 
possession. He was excited, and in no mood for 
sensible calculation. 

So he fumbled again with the fastenings, losing in 
this way his only opportunity for escape. Scarcely 
had lae worked for ten seconds when there broke 
upon his ear simultaneously the sound of the hur- 
ried op>ening of the kitchen door, the voice of the 
man, and his footsteps in the passage. All these 
sounds were full of haste and anger. 

‘I’ll precious soon see,’ said the man as he 
reached the door; ‘and if I find him there I’ll 
just let him know it. You may take my word for 
that ! ’ 

The woman followed him uj:) the passage. There 
were other footste^DS also, probably those of the boy. 
Lord Cumberwell held his breath. 

‘ I can’t see any one,’ said the man, speaking from 
the gate. ‘ There ’s only a policeman within sight. 
What was the ruffian like ? ’ 

‘ He was rather stout,’ answered the woman, ‘ and 
clean shaven. He had a soft gray hat on, and he 
was a queer-looking figure altogether.’ 

A queer-looking figure altogether ! The descrip- 
tion only added an extra paug to the discomfort 
which the listener was enduring already. This 
was most humiliating. 

‘Well, I’ll walk to the corner,’ said the man 
doubtfully. ‘Just wait a minute.’ 

His steps receded rapidly, and his wife was 
left at the door. For an instant Lord Cumber- 
well thought that this might be his chance; but 
he gave up the hope. There was no time; and 
besides, he could not summon uj) courage to face 
such a situation. He stood mute, clasping the 
bag in his hands. 

The man returned. ‘ I can’t see any one,’ he said. 
‘ Peril aps he cleared away when he saw you enter 
the house.’ 

They came in, closing the iron gate as they did 
so. The man passed down towards the kitchen, 
e^ddently rather disappointed. ‘You can lock the 
door,’ he said, pausiug on the way. ‘It won’t be 
wanted again to-night.’ 

His wife remained behind and turned the key in 
the front-door with a click which was distinctly 
audible to one person near at hand ; then, on her 
way to the kitchen, she paused at the door of the 
room in which the Earl was standing. It was her 
usual habit, and one which she had in common 
•with many good housewives, to give a last look 
round before locking up for the night. She paused 
on the threshold, thrust the door back a little, and 
peered into the room. 


Lord Cumberwell had no time to retire out of 
view. He could only stand in his place, heli^less 
and confounded. Tlie woman gave a start and a 
scream. 

‘ James ! James ! Quick ! ’ 

With the cry she ran back, and her startled 
husband met her in the middle of the passage. To 
his amazement, he saw a large, portly figure emerge 
from the sitting-room and advance towards them. 
The woman screamed again. 

‘ I really beg your pardon,’ began Lord Cumber- 
well. ‘ I am sorry to have alarmed, 5^11 ’ 

His statel}^ apology was interrupted. ‘ What are 
you doing in this house?’ demanded the house- 
holder with vigour. 

‘I will explain,’ said Lord Cumberwell hastily. 

‘ I will explain. The fact is, my dear sir — the fact 

is, I came in to see your wife — this lady.’ 

It was, at the least, an unfortunate way of putting 

it. The woman gave an exclamation of amazement, 
and her husband stared. He was a man of heavy 
but athletic build, one who would evidently stand 
no nonsense. 

‘To see my wife!’ lie echoed, with darkening 
face. 

‘Oh James!’ gasped his wife tremulously; ‘it’s 
the man I told you of — the one who stared at me- 
in the bus, and then followed me here. And look-^ 
see what he has in his hand ! ’ 

Every one looked, the Earl included. Clasped 
tightly in his right hand was the little hand-bag of 
crocodile leather ! 

It was an awful combination of circumstances,, 
and he was so utterly taken aback that he could 
not find a word to utter. It was the husband that 
spoke first. 

‘Charlie,’ he said, addressing his son, a boy of 
about ten years, ‘ there ’s a policeman up the street. 
Bun round through the back door, and fetch him.’ 

The boy disappeared at once, before Lord 
Cumberwell had recovered his presence of mind. 
Directly afterwards he found strength to utter a 
horrified protest. 

‘ My dear sir ’ he began, advancing. 

‘If you move another stej) forward,’ said the 
householder calmly, ‘ I ’ll knock you down.’ 

The Earl stopped, aghast. ‘My dear sir,’ he 
began again, with an effort, ‘you must let me 
' explain. I came here to see your wife. She called 
at ni}^ house little more than an hour ago.’ 

‘Called at your house?’ interru]3ted the man. 

‘ Oh James,’ cried his wife, ‘ what an awful 
untruth ! I haven’t called at any house— you know 
I haA^en’t.’ 

‘What!’ said Lord Cumberwell. ‘Did you not 
call at my house this evening Avith a letter ? ’ 

‘Your, house? Why, I haven’t called at any 
house. I don’t know your house.’ 

This Avas a bloAV indeed. It had entirely failed 
to suggest itself to the Earl that he might have 
made a mistake at the beginning, that this Avoman 
in black Avas not the Avoman A\dio had called at his 
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house. Now he perceived, with a feeling of despair, 
that he had been following np the wrong person all 
along. 

He was be^vildered and disma 3 ^ed by this new 
turn in affairs ; but his captors saw only guilt in 
his face. ' Perhaps you can think of a better story 
tlian that,’ suggested the man offensively. ^ I don’t 
think it will do.’ 

‘Sir!’ cried Lord Cumberwell indignantly. 

‘Please, don’t “sir” me. What about the hand- 
bag?’ 

Things were growing worse. ‘ I — I thought the 
letter was in it,’ explained the guilty Minister. ‘ I 
was about to look. That is all.’ 

‘Indeed ! — Laura, Avhat is in that bag of jmurs?’ 

‘Nothing but my purse,’ answered the woman 
quickly. 

There was a disagreeable pause. The Earl 
glanced at the door, but there was no chance in 
that direction. Then he made one final effort. 

‘It’s a mistake,’ he began — ‘a foolish and ridicu- 
lous mistake. You don’t know who I am.’ 

‘Never mind that. The police will know, no 
doubt. They ’ll be here in a minute.’ 

It was a hopeless affair, and the Earl groaned in 
his heart. Eor a few moments he contemplated the 
idea of taking the two entirely into his confidence, 
but was forced to relinquish it. His case was 
already prejudiced beyond recovery as far as these 
people were concerned : they would regard his story 
as a wild fable, and he would simply be exposing 
himself to ridicule without any good effect. Perhai^s 
it would be best, after all, to wait for the police. 
Then things would come right. 

The wait was not a long one. A back-door 
was suddenly thrown open, and a constable ap- 
peared, with the boy at his side. To the Earl’s 
dismay, this was the officer whose conduct so short 
a time before had brought all this misfortune upon 


him — the one whose suspicious scrutiny had forced 
him to enter the house. Circumstances were in- 
exorable. 

‘Well?’ said the constable, striding iqD the narrow 
passage in a leisurely way, ‘ YHiat have we here ? ’ 

‘ A burglar 1 ’ cried the woman excitedly. 

‘ Something of that kind,’ added her husband. 

‘It is a mistake,’ protested the Earl— ‘a most 
absurd mistake.’ 

The officer looked at him closely. ‘ Ah 1 ’ he said ; 
‘ it ’s you, is it ? I had my suspicions.’ 

‘What!’ cried the householder; ‘do you know 
him?’ 

The constable gave a wise smile. ‘I saw him 
enter this house a little while ago, and I thought 
then there was something queer about him. How 
did you get hold of him ? ’ 

‘We found him hiding in that front-room, and 
he had my wife’s hand-bag. That ’s burglary, isn’t 
it?’ 

The officer took out his note-book. ‘It’s bad 
enough, anyhow,’ he replied. ‘It’s being found on 
enclosed premises — namely, a front sitting-room — 
for the purpose of committing a felony.’ Tlien, 
turning to the Earl, he said, ‘You’d better keep 
aU your talk for the inspector. And I warn you 
that anj'-thing you saj" may be used as evidence 
against you.’ 

This was horrible. The man’s tone and manner 
were so galling that the Earl’s last grain of patience 
vanished. His dismay, irritation, and bewilder- 
ment, his humiliation and his contempt, all became 
merged in a sudden rage. The blood rushed to his 
brows, and in the heat of the moment one hasty 
word escaped him. He had not used such a word 
before since his old electioneering days. He re- 
gretted it the moment it had gone; but his regret 
■was swallowed uj? in renewed wrath when he saw 
the man calmly enter it in his note-book. 


THE FIJTIJR 

HE future prosperity of Spain is a 
wide subject, and can only be 
touched on here verj^ superficially ; 
but it is occupying the attention 
of those who are interested in that 
country, for a crisis is at hand. 

Quite recently in Great Britain our instincts 
were dee^fiy stirred by the Coronation of our 
King, and we read with interest of the prepara- 
tions made for the great event-preparations that 
gave an impetus to all our industries— for example, 
the weaving of the gold-embroidered mantle in 
the ancient little town of Braintree in Essex, 
and the Honiton lace supj)lied as fast as the 
lace-makers of South Devon could produce it. 
Thus the whole country received some benefit. 
However, it is very different in Spain, where, on 
the 17th of May last year, King Alfonso, a lad of 


E OF SPAIN. 

sixteen, ascended the throne of his fathers. We 
were then struck by the entire absence of 
enthusiasm ; but this may be jDartly because coro- 
nations have been more frequent in Spain than 
with us, three having taken jdace there during 
the reign of the late Queen Yictoria : that 
of Isabella II., Amadeus L, and Alfonso XII. 
Probably, however, it is also in a measure due 
to the many factions and parties all striving for 
pre-eminence. 

Dining his minority Alfonso XIII. has been 
trained under the personal supervision of his 
mother. Owing to the delicacy of his heal tin 
great care and attention were necessary ; and it 
is certain that liis education, both moral and 
intellectual, has been superintended more strictly 
and judiciously than that of most of his prede- 
cessors. That advantage he owes to his mother ; 
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over ]iis dead father’s faults we draw a veil, for 
he had no sucli privilege. 

Alfonso was born in 1886, some months after 
liis father’s death ; and those who were living in 
Spain at the time will remember that there was 
little enthusiasm at the event. In the smaller 
towns in the south hardly any notice was taken ; 
there were no flags or other demonstrations of joy. 
Groups of workmen, however, gathered at the 
street corners and discussed the occurrence in 
somewhat excited tones. For them, the Republi- 
can partjg the birth of the heir to the throne 
meant only, they declared, more taxation, heavier 
duties, greater oppression, in order to fill the 
royal coffers. There has been discontent eA^er 
since — a ferment Avhich on the slightest pretext 
is ready to break out in disorder. 

In some respects the Queen-Regent ruled AAusely 
and Avell. She surrounded her son AAdiile young 
Avith admirably chosen attendants and governesses, 
one of the latter being an Irish lady. Those 
Avho knoAV something of the Queen’s regency 
and her difficulties admire tlie loyal and deAmted 
spirit Avhich actuated her, and her complete self- 
surrender in the performance of arduous duties. 
It has been rumoured that she had had a long- 
standing attachment to one of high birth in her 
OAvn land ; and at one time there may liaA^e been 
a slight Avavering betAveen inclination and duty. 
If so, the Avorld never kneAv it ; and ^Derhaps 
none Avill ever knoAv hoAV much the Queen-Regent 
gave up. She made herself thoroughly respected 
— perliaps more respected than loA^ed ; the Court 
underwent a much-needed reform, and Avas puri- 
fied and purged of many abuses ; the fine arts, 
music, and religion took the place of someAvhat 
undesirable amusements ; and order and decorum 
reigned supreme. 

The Republican party, Avhich is A^ery numerous, 
is' ahvays on tlie alert for reAmlution ; and there 
are certainly some grounds for the popular dis- 
content. One grieA^ance is the Jesuit infiuence 
under Avhich the Queen allowed herself to come. 
She gave the invitation, and made them Avel- 
come to all the most lucrative posts. This 
ascendency of the Jesuits has had disastrous 
effects on the people, for as soon as a footing 
Avas gained factories Avere built by the order, 
and a monopoly secured of all the most profitable 
industries. Then, as the management of all the 
machinery and mechanical appliances, as Avell as 
the cultiA^ation of the soil, had been in the hands 
of the lay-brothers, thousands of Spaniards Avere 
deprived of the opportunity of earning a liA^eli- 
hood. In fact, the confraternity can undersell 
every competitor, eA^en the making of lace and 
embroidery having almost entirely fallen into 
their hands. These articles have ahvays been a 
specialty of the coiwent, though formerly poor 
Avomen could thereby make a fair living. 

The discontent caused by the Jesuit regime 
perA^ades all classes. A resident in one of the 


southern toAvns declares that the Jesuit rule is 
fatal to every interest in the country ; and, 
though a Avhole-hearted Roman Catholic, lie 
abhors the order. It may be said, as it Avas 
of old, that the Jesuits ‘lead captiA^e silly 
Avomen,’ for in the toAvn to Avhich Ave refer 
there is a large Jesuit settlement, and it is the 
fashion for all the ladies to confess to the Jesuit 
fathers. , They seem to spend their Avhole morning 
— from two to three hours at least — in confession. 
The street in front of the coiwent of the Jesuit 
fathers is thronged Avith carriages every day from 
ten till two o’clock, sometimes even later. 

The Jesuit fathers are A^ery po2Dular Avith 
certain sections of the community, their cliarming 
manner and gentlemanly bearing giving them 
immense infiuence. It is said that the heads of 
the order are so Avell aAvare of this that these 
qualities are indispensable for admission to the 
confraternity. Be that as it may, it cannot be 
denied that the fathers are A^ery ^^oBshed and 
highly cultured men, and that they are adej^ts 
at the extraction of family secrets, including even 
the husband’s political 02)inions. 

Many of those Avho recognise the evil are 
attem]Dting to jout a stop to attendance at the 
confessional of the Jesuit fathers. The husband 
may endeaA^our to i^^rsuade his Avife to go to the 
ordinary x^arish priest ; but the devout lady is so 
endued Avith a sense of Avhat she OAves to the 
Jesuit fathers that she manages to eA^ade all 
restrictions. The Jesuit considers that ‘the end 
justifies the means,’ and thinks he does .no Avrong 
in encouraging the Avife to deceh’^e or disobey 
her husband ; in fact, the infiuence of the order, 
Avhich pervades the Avhole country, hampers 
political and material 2:)rogress to an almost in- 
conceivable extent. These animadversions, Iioav- 
eAmr, are not a^Dplicable to the ordinary parish 
priest. 

By encouraging the Jesuits the Queen un- 
fortunately made herself A^ery unx^ox^ular. In 
consequence' democracy is gaining strength and 
XDOAver ; and the neAvspaxDers frequently report 
meetings of ‘societies’ of Avorkmen, and discuss 
the ox^inions there exx^ressed. NoAvadays the -mass 
of the people Avill not submit to misgovernment 
or opx^ression ; as a sx^eaker at a recent meeting 
said: ‘We Avill make ourseHes resx^ected to-day, 
but feared to-morroAv.’ The firm attitude they 
liaA^e assumed has eAddently had some effect, for 
the Queen-Regent recently signed a decree fixing 
the day’s Avork at eight hours, and directing that 
for time AAmrked beyond that limit one-eighth of 
a day’s Avage be paid for each liour. 

Another grieA^ance touching the Avorking-class 
A^ery nearly is the attitude the alcalde^ or village 
mayor, takes up in matters affecting their Avelfare. 
He has considerable poAver : he can see that 
sufficient Avages are paid, that the houses rented 
by the poor are kept in proper condition, and 
that the labouring classes are not unfairly treated. 
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Tliese officials, liowever, are generally too intent 
on the study of their own interests to give heed 
to such matters. Quite recently, in a town in 
the western j^rovinces, the fearfully insanitary 
condition of certain houses was notorious. A 
sanitary insj^ector on visiting the town detected 
effiuvia in some of the t^ooi’cr class of houses, 
and brought the alcalde to convince him. In 
one of these tenement-houses thirty people slept 
in one large room, and the condition of that 
room and the straw used as a bed defied descrip- 
tion. The houses were vacated, and one of them, 
if not more, demolished. Then the alcalde was 
severely reprimanded, as these conditions had 
been permitted for some time unchecked ; he had 
always put off interference till ‘ to-morrow,’ as 
the Sjianiards are so prone to do. Manana 

To-morrow ’) may be called the Spaniards’ watch- 
word, and ‘ Hever do to-day what you can put 
off till to-morrow’ their motto. 

An incident illustrative of this slothful inclina- 
tion may be mentioned. A party of travellers 
were going by a merchant-vessel from Cadiz to 
London. They had sailed across the Bay of 
Cadiz in a leaky and clumsy little boat, and, the 
day being stormy and the sea rough, they were 
drenched with spray. They were already behind 
time, and afraid the vessel would sail without 
them ; but on arriving they saw their jovial 
captain, with a grin on his face, leaning over the 
bulwarks. He was dressed in a smart frock-coat, 
with a flower in the button-hole, and wore a silk 
hat : he was evidently bound for the shore. ‘ No 
going off to-day,’ he said, with a humorous wink. 

‘ Manana, mandna ! We are in Spain, don’t you 
know V He seemed to enjoy the situation, though 
the drenched j^assengers did not. 

The i^i'ocrastination of the St)aniards has some- 
times cost them life and treasure. In the time 
of the cholera in 1884, the sj^read of the ej^idemic 
might have been jDi^eveiited had proper j^recautions 
been adoj^ted and sanitation attended to. Com- 
plaints were made of the terrible condition of 
some of the tenement-houses and of the corrals 
(yards) in certain villages in the south, and day 
after day promises were made that the matter 
would be investigated ; but until the cholera broke 
out nothing Avas done. It was then discovered 
that the back-yards in some of the slums Avere in 
a frightful state; they AA^ere receptacles for the 
carcasses of dead animals, refuse vegetables, rotting 
bones, and every kind of abomination. In Cadiz, 
AAdiich is a beautiful and apparently a clean 
toAvn, it Avas ascertained that some places Avere 
in a similar state. In a certain street the air 
Avas fetid Avith seAver-gas. When— after days and 
Aveeks of delay in carrying out the promise that 
the main drain Avould be opened up and cleared 
— the cholera made its appearance operations Avere 
commenced ; and on the drain being opened a tin 
box carefully soldered Avas found to be blocking 
it up. The box, Avhich contained tobacco, had 


probably been placed there hy a contrabandist, 
and forgotten ! 

This dilatoriness of the Spaniards injuriously 
affects not only the ordinary affiiirs of life but 
even the simplest pleasures. Por example, there 
is a seaside tOAvn almost facing Cadiz, on the 
opposite side of the bay. Yellow sands and pine- 
AAmods line the coast ; and it is delightful oii a 
Avarm evening to go down to the beach and 
Avatch the brealcers as they roll in Avhite and 
foamy on the golden sands. The fragrant scent 
of the pines is Avafted on the evening breeze ; 
but suddenly a less pleasant smell is felt, and 
you gasp and put your handkerchief to your nose. 
There lies the carcass of a donkey, and it has 
lain there for some days. A little Avay off, per- 
haps fishing or idly smoking a cigarette, is a 
man, in the uniform of a garde chamgjUre, Avho is 
supposed to be responsible for keeping the place 
clean and in proper order. When you complain 
to him of the carcass and the offensive smell he 
Avill only smile and, putting his hands to his 
head, exclaim, ‘ Ya ! ya ! ’ — a favourite exclama- 
tion — ‘ Avhat a memory I have ! Day after day 
I liaA^e intended to remove it ; and yesterday I 
Avent for the dust-cart and could not get it. 
To-morrow, sehores, Avithout fail, it shall be 
remoA^ed.’ Then lie spreads out his hands and 
smiles, as though conferring a favour. Yet on 
the morrow Ave notice that the carcass lias not 
been removed. 

An urgent desire for reform is frerpiently 
expressed in the Spanish neAVSpaper.s, many of 
our methods and institutions being highly com- 
mended and recommended for adoption in Spain ; 
and this is perhaps somewhat remarkable, as the 
Spaniards have no love for Britain as a nation 
though they respect us, and during the Avar in 
South Africa they Avere distinctly pro-Boer in 
their symjmthies. The remodelling of the Spanish 
army is much discussed, ' the general opinion 
being that the British system should be copied as 
closely as possible, and conscription abolislied, as 
the result has been the enrolment of a very 
undesirable class of recruits from the lowest 
grades of the population, men Avith no soldierly 
qualities and hating their mdtier. It is because 
exemption from the three years of military service 
costs from sixty to eighty pounds that conscription 
falls lieaAuest on the most inefficient class. Some 
of them, Avith the assistance of friends, scrape 
together ten pounds for a substitute * others 
resort to such trickery as maiming and drug- 
ging themselves to e\'ade military service. During 
the Avar in Cuba conscription Avas very severe. 
Soldiers Avere needed, and mere lads Avho had 
iieA'^er handled a rifle and had no military 
training Avere taken — some eA’^en from sick-beds — 
and shipped off. They had, it is true, to pass a 
medical examination ; but it is hinted that some 
of the examining officers Avere not above accepting 
petty bribes from the men they examined, and 
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showed little consideration for those who could 
not give tliein some recompense. 

The life of the Spanish soldier is very hard. 
Many of them are inefficient’; and some of the 
officers are quite unqualified for their position. 
The American vice-consul, who lived in a 
southern town where troops were quartered, said 
that he saw a soldier wlio was very slovenly in 
appearance attacked by his officer on the parade- 
ground. In his passion the officer struck the 
man in the face, knocking him down, and he 
lay for a time partially stunned. Such brutality 
often occurred, with sad results, sometimes, for 
the officers themselves. The same gentleman one 
day overheard two soldiers discussing their officer. 
‘If he does not take care,^ said one of the men, 
‘he may be served the same as Colonel X. at 
Oran’ — referring to an officer who had been 
assassinated by his men. 

The marriage question is also occupying atten- 
tion in the press. Soldiers are not allowed to 
marry till their term of military service expires ; 
consequently there are many irregular marriages, 
which are seldom, if ever, verified, and are the 
cause of much misery and immorality. 

The Spaniards are now adopting certain English 
words. We sometimes see a notice in the news- 
papers of a ‘meeting’ de los lahradores (laboiirers’ 
meeting), the heading ‘Parish’ to local news, and 
many other words. 

The Republican party is jDerhaps the strongest ; 
but the Carlists are formidable rivals. The 
Queen displayed great tact in her dealings with 
them ; but by permitting the ‘ Casa ’ marriage 
she gave offence to the ReiDublicans. It would 
seem that an attempt to pacify one party had 
the effect of immediately stirring up the jealousy 
of the other. However, there has been quiet 
preparation for dealing with Don Carlos and his 
followers when the opportune time arrives. An 
able writer in the Avhich, by- th e-bye, 

does not invariably merit the name — expresses 
the hope that the Prime-Minister and his Cabinet 
will consider mainly the welfare of the nation 
rather than j^ersonal aggrandisement or advantage. 
Meantime all parties are anxiously waiting to see 
what influence the young King will have on 
imperial polic}’'. In Eebruary 1902 Queen Maria 
spoke for the last time, on the eve of relin- 
quishing her regency. In a short but dignified 
speech she said she had done her best for the 
King and the nation. 

Up to the present time little mention has 
been made of the young King. He has only 
been a figure associated with stamps and the 
coins of the realm ; but we may expect that 
in a short time it will be seen whether he will 
assume any personal control or become only a 
tool in the hands of the Prime-Minister and the 
Jesiuts. It is to be remembered that the King 
is but seventeen years of age ; and although at 
that age a Spaniard resembles, in appearance and 


manner, a British youth of twenty-two or twenty- 
three, the early development is only physical. 

Many improvements and reforms are needed. 
In medical science there has certainly been an ad- 
vance ; but improvement in hospital management 
is urgently needed, as all these institutions are 
very far behind the standard maintained else- 
where. The peojfie are afraid to enter them, 
and man}'- piteous stories are told of their 
inmates. The popular distrust is expressed in 
the following lines : 

When I put my foot inside your door 
I may say to my little body, 

Pare well for evermore ! 

Better nursing, better food, and more skilled medical 
treatment are certainly much needed. One of the 
strange tales told by discharged inmates is that 
when a patient is incurable but likely to live for a 
long time some tiny pilules are invariably adminis- 
tered, with the result that death occurs shortly ^ 
afterwards. The writer asked a Spanish doctor 
if this was true. He admitted that it was, but 
added that he had never felt he would be jus- 
tified in adopting such treatment. Many of his 
C07ifreresy however, would not admit there was 
any wrong done in administering the pilules 
in hopeless cases — for example, to dying babies to 
prevent prolonged suftering. He said, in conclu- 
sion, that he often wished his conscience would 
allow him to do likewise. 

This practice is the more striking because 
human life is highly valued in Spain. Capital 
punishment is very rare. Whenever possible the 
criminal is sentenced to perpetual imprisoimient 
in chains — that is, in many cases, chained to a 
l^illar in an underground dungeon. Some time 
ago, at Granada, a party of tourists were shown 
the outside of one of these dungeons, in which 
a young . parricide had been chained for some 
years. Surely death would be more humane than 
perpetual imprisonment in a noisome dungeon 
into which light cannot penetrate, and where the 
j)risoner is chained like a wild beast. 

Spanish prisons generally are b}^ no means up 
to modern requirements. A German gentleman 
who was touring through New Castile was arrested 
as a spy, and thrown into prison ; and his 
■ experiences during the few days he was there 
defy description. He was thrust into a cell 
beside a number of the lowest vagabonds, the 
place being indescribably dirty and evil-smeUing, 
and having only filthy straw for them to lie on. 
The only food supplied was badly boiled rice, 
potatoes, and bread ; and, though the prisoners 
were permitted to buy food, the gentleman had 
to subsist on the prison fare, as he had been robbed 
of all his money. In the larger towns, however, 
prisoners are better housed and fed. 

When capital j)^^idshment is carried out it is 
by garrotting — that is, strangulation by means of 
a brass collar tightened by a screw, whose point 
enters the spinal marrow. This to our mind has 
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all the horror of the barbarous punishineiits of 
the past. There is a great deal of false senti- 
ment on the subject of capital punishment. Some 
years ago a man had been convicted of robbery 
and murder — only one of the many crimes it 
was said he had committed. The criminal was 
sentenced to death, and lay in the j)rison of a 
small town in the south, a’waiting execution. 
Then, on a day of public festivity, an amnesty 
was granted, and this murderer was liberated 
among the other lesser criminals. The towns- 
peojhe were frantic with delight; the man’s 
crime was forgotten, and crowds of people of all 
classes, including many members of aristocratic 
families, hurried to his cell, embraced the filthy 
criminal, gave him food and clothing, and some 
nven shed tears of joy at his liberation ! 

^^Tiile this false sentimentalism exists crime 
will not be diminished. Every Spanish paper 


contains reports of stabbings in wine-shops and 
in dark streets, and the finding of the bodies 
of murdered or drowned persons, yet the 
criminals are rarely arrested ; and men suspected 
of having committed more than one murder may 
even be seen walking in public places unmolested. 

It is difficult to predict what the future holds 
for Spain, once a great nation, and even now 
a land of boundless resources; but until the 
Spaniards effect considerable reform in their laws 
and public institutions, put down bribery and 
other corrupt practices, and pay more attention 
to sanitary requirements, their country will never 
prosper. The Spaniard has many faults : he is 
prompt to take offence, hot-blooded, impetuous, 
and often insincere; but he is capable of warm 
friendships, and is generous, genial, and pleasant 
to deal with. In fact, we as a nation might with 
advantage imitate him in some respects. 


THE IOE--OHEST. 


HE ice-chest in America is such a 
common household article that the 
average person seldom thinks of any 
other way of keeping things except 
with the frozen liquid. Eeally, the 
amount of ice used for cold-storage 
purposes nowadays, when contrasted with other 
methods of refrigeration, is so small as to be really 
insigiiiticaiit, although hundreds of thousands of 
tons are still utilised in various ways. The fact is, 
cold-storage has now become almost universal in the 
United States, and is as much a necessity as steam 
or gas. Every meat-salesman and greengrocer has 
his big refrigerator either cooled by ice or by some 
other j)i'ocess; the cold-storage warehouses of the 
great packing-companies throughout the country are . 
familiar to every one; ice is indispensable in the 
undertaker’s business ; the modern dairy-farm could 
not exist without it ; while ice-cream has been con- 
verted from a luxury into a common article of 
food. Ice is even used for one form of amusement : 
the artificial ice-rinks which have been opened in 
various cities. 

Cold-storage has also become a great factor 
for other industries besides those specified above. 
Plants for generating cold air are now installed 
in chemical -works, sugar-refineries, places where 
molasses is made, paraffin-works, oil-refineries, 
stearine-factories, steel-mills, blast-furnaces, laun- 
dries, glue- works, dynamite- works, x^^iiD.fc-faotories, 
soap-factories, and india-rubber works. In works 
for the manufacture of dry jhates and other 
photographic material the refrigerator is also 
utilised. The manufacturer of wines and liquors 
cannot do without it. Every modern steamship 
has its refrigeration compartments, where thou- 
sands of carcasses can be kept an indefinite period, 
as well as the delicacies supplied to the table of 


the cabin passengers. Most of the refrigerator- 
cars used for carrying perishable freights are 
cooled with ice; but a new method has recently 
been introduced wliich will probably take the jfface 
of ice. 

Experts believe that fully four-fifths of the space 
cooled artificially in the United States is kept 
in this condition without the use of an ounce of 
ice, by the modern refrigerating apparatus. The 
refrigerating-engine has been developed to such an 
extent that plants ranging from three or four 
horse-power to five hundred horse-jDOwer are in- 
stalled. Some of them have what is termed an ice- 
maldng capacity of but three or four tons, while 
others represent five hundred tons. This apparatus 
is not used to freeze water, but merely takes the 
heat from the air and thus reduces it to the tempera- 
ture rec[uired by utilising ammonia gas or brine. 
Ammonia is one of the greatest heat -absorbers 
known, and if it were not for ammonia many indus- 
tries in the United States would not be in existence. 
Experiments have been made which enable the 
engineer to know just how much gas a machine of 
a certain type can discharge in twenty-four hours. 
The heat is termed the ice-melting capacity, and the 
measurement of refrigerating aj^paratus is based upon 
what is called the refrigerating capacity or the number 
of tons of ice which would be melted by the ammonia 
discharged in twenty-four hours. The cooling effect 
of a ton of ice is equal to two hundred and eighty- 
four thousand thermal units of the British standard 
— in other words, it will cool two hundred and 
eighty-four thousand pounds of water one degree. 
Consequently a machine which ordinarily would 
extract enough heat from the air, by use of the 
ammonia, to melt a ton of ice every twenty-four 
hours would cool one hundred and ninety-seven 
pounds of water one degree every minute. It is 
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by this ’ formula that the cold-storage experts esti- 
mate the size of the refrigerating-eugines required 
for various spaces, much of this kind of ax:)paratus 
being required in slaughter-houses, breweries, &c. 
Tables have been compiled which shoAV what can 
be done by a machine representing one ton of re- 
frigerating capacity every twenty-four hours. In 
packing-houses such a machine will j)i‘eserve ten 
oxen, sixty calves, twenty-five hogs, and sevent}'- 
five sheep. It will cool six thousand cubic feet 
of space to a temperature of thirty-two degrees, 
necessary to preserve eggs; three thousand cubic 
feet of space to a temperature of twenty degrees 
for butter; two thousand cubic feet of sj^ace to a 
temperature of ten degrees for game — the various 
substances requiring different temperatures. These 
temperatures are all above zero. It will also keep 
forty barrels of beer at a temperature ranging 
from seventy to forty degrees, as required in aging 
the liquid. Consequently a comparatively small 
refrigerating -machine is a substitute for several 
tons of ice, and is more advantageous in many 
ways. 

In arranging cold-storage compartments, the re- 
frigerating-engine may be at a considerable distance 
from them. The pipes conveying the ammonia or 
other substance for cooling the air are laid like ordi- 
nary steam or water pipes, with the exception that 
the fittings or joints are made specially tight. They 
are arranged in various ways in the cold-storage 
compartment, depending upon the area to be cooled 
as well as the temperature required. Sometimes 
they are suspended from the ceiling, sometimes run 
along the sides of the room, and sometimes distri- 
buted at equal distances around it and attached to 
hooks or shelves, so that the articles to be preserved 
can be placed near them. The engineer can control 
the temperature by regulating the flow of ammonia, 
or brine, or other heat-extracting substance, just as 
the engineer of the steam heating-plant can regulate 
the temperature in the apartment to be warmed. 
The ammonia, as it passes through the pipes and 
extracts the heat, is carried back to the refrigerating- 
engine, where by compression its tem23erature is 
reduced, and it is again forced through the j)ipe- 
system. Thus treated, the ammonia can be used 
over and over again, and this is one of the most 
economical features of the system. The refrigerating- 
machines are of various types ; in the one known as 
the single-acting machine the gas enters the bottom 
of the compressor, passes up through the suction- 
valve, and is com^Dressed and driven out through 
the pipe by a discharge- ^^alve. The comj)ressor is 
encased in a water-jacket, which keej)s the walls 
cool and overcomes much of the heat generated in 
compression. 

Refrigeration is used very extensively in choco- 
late-factories to keef) the chocolate from melting 
after it has been moulded into the various kinds of 
candy. While warm from the moulds, the candy 
may be carried directly to a cold-storage chamber 
upon a moving platform, or exposed to a blast of 


cold air generated by the refrigerating apparatus, 
which kee 2 )s it from ‘ running,’ as it is called. Cakes 
of soa23 are treated in the same way after they are 
moulded. Green timber may be converted into 
material fit for building purposes in a short time 
by submitting it to a low temperature by refrigera- 
tion, the sap being dried artificially by this process, 
while by the natural processes it would require a 
much longer time. Refrigeration is very valuable 
for drying clothes in laundries, as the reduction 
of the temi^erature also dries the air, and clothes 
treated by it are dried more ra23idly than when 
hung out on a line and exposed to the wind. It is 
of special value in tempering steel, which requires 
varying degrees of heat; the cold air is a2323lied 
by fans, and the tem23erature can be regulated to 
a fraction of a degree. 

The modern American dairy could not exist 
without refrigeration, for from the time the milk is 
received from the farmer until it leaves the building 
in bottles and cans for the consumer, or as butter, 
cheese, and ice-cream, it is 25assing through apart- 
ments which are artificially cooled. The great vats 
into which it is first poured, as well as the clarifiers 
which strain it automatically, contain 2 )ipes for this 
2 )urpose. The separators which skim the cream 
from the surface are reduced nearly to a freezing 
temperature. When the milk is ready to be 23laced 
in bottles and cans it is passed over a23paratus 
resembling a huge radiator, consisting of 2 hpes filled 
with ammonia or brine. In some of the dairies a 
blast of cold air is used instead of ice for manufac- 
turing ice-cream, a process having recently been 
invented for this 2 )nrpose. 


THE ANGELUS: CHARTRES. 

The day draws to an end ; the evening light 
Turns all the carven images to gold ; 

While round the spires, in interweaving flight, 

The swallows wing as though they wrought, ere night, 
To weave a sheer invisible fabric bright 
Of sun and blue, to shroud the dying day 
Ere she be laid in shadows dark and cold. 

Ere all her beauty, withering, pass away. 

From the high tower the angelus of rest 
Rings out at last day-labour’s XJJ^ssing bell ; 

While in the fields of harvest east and west 
And north and south the reapers, head on breast, 
Breathe their last prayer, and turn from toilsome quest, 
Wherein since dawn they have laboured in the sun ; 

Full glad to see the clear sky promise well 
For ending of their reaping well begun. 

0 Love ! may we, when life draws near to eve, 

And bright the sunset glows upon the brow, 

Of all the world of toiling take our leave. 

Forgetting all the woes that fret and grieve ; 
Remembering only flashing joys that weave 
For love a sheer imperishable beauty bright. 

And hear with happy hearts, as we hear now, 

The angelus at failing of the light. 

Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
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something to extinguish Macpherson and his for- 
geries. Young Leyden, with an ox:)en mind, albeit 
slightl}^ sceptical, whereAmr he was, wet or dry, tired 
and liiingry, never forgot this quest, and cross- 
questioned every likely person as to the Ossian 
fragments, r although he was sadly handicap]3ed at 
first in regard to the Gaelic language. William 
Wordsworth and his sister Dora, with Coleridge, 
started one August afternoon in 1803 from Keswick 
in an Irish car. They did the Lowlands and High- 
lands very well, getting as far north as Blair- Atholl. 
Coleridge, who was ill at ease and in the dumps 
most of the Avay, and whose word, therefore, should 
not have undue weight, left them at Loch Lomond. 
He said the finest things in Scotland were Edin- 
burgh, the antechamber of the Fall of Foyers, the 
Trossachs, and a distant view of the Hebrides, 
which he does not localise. 

Leyden during his tour, between 14th July and 
1st October, saw more of a kind than all the travel- 
lers we have mentioned, in that mind and body 
were continually in active exercise. He nearly 
perished in a boat off Lismore, when he sang 
‘ Lochaber no more,’ and made the Gaelic-speaking 
boatmen think they had the devil on board. He 
explored caves and discovered bones, got drenched 
in peat-bogs and below cascades and from creeping 
mountain mists, and was more than once given 
over as lost. The man who walked from Oban and 
back, a distance of fifteen miles, and climbed Ben 
Cruachan, was not likely to stick at anything. The 
ascents of Ben Lomond and Ben Nevis were mere 
incidents in the journey. A letter to Scott gives 
one a creepy feeling as he describes how narrowly he 
escaped being dashed over various precipices. Had 
Thomas Campbell read Leyden’s journal, the poet, 
who never liked him, might have justified his own 
saying when he lieard he was going abroad: AYhen 
Leyden comes back from India, what cannibals he 
will have eaten, and what tigers he will have torn 
to pieces!’ The journal was well worth reproduc- 
tion, and is a genuinely human document, with the 
robust and independent character of the Avriter 
stamped on every line. 

The most diligent search has failed to reveal any- 
thing regarding the personality of the two young 
German noblemen Avho accompanied Leyden. In 
fact, it is just here, AAdiere James Boswell is strongest, 
ill the apparently petty and unimportant details of 
the journey, that Leyden fails. There are a hundred 
things in regard to manners, customs, food, and 
methods of travel that Avould be of great interest 
now. The ]Doet, the student, the eager searcher after 
traditional fragments of poetry and stoiy, dominates 
the traveller. One, is thankful that Mr Sinton has 
given, although only in a note at the end, one soli- 
tary glimpse of the three tra Ateliers, from the pen 
of the Hon. ]\Irs Sarah ^lurrajq aaJio also Avrote of 
the beauties of Scotland, and met Leyden and his 
companions at Loch Katrine, The feAv sentences are 
Avorth quoting : ^ friend and I had not AAMked 
a hundred ^nrds on Loch Catherine’s side, before 


we saAV behind us three active pedestrians skipping 
amongst the rocks, Avith hammers in their hands, 
striking here and there for curiosities. It aa^s not 
long before they joined us ; and, like sojourners in 
a distant land, we greeted each other Avith plea- 
sure and freedom. The eldest [Leyden] AAns a 
clergyman, accompanying tAvo sprightly youtlis 
through the Highlands. They had a horse for 
their baggage, and one betAveen the three gentlemen 
to ride on alternately. The youngest had thus 
early in his journey gotten his foot sadly cut by 
scrambling amongst the rocks ; but his ardent spirit 
made him think lightly of his AAmund.’ We may 
feel sure that Leyden Avould not coddle him either. 

The method of progression through the Highlands 
adopted b}^ Leyden and his .young friends, on foot, 
on horseback, and by chaise Avhen the roads per- 
mitted, someAvhat approaches the AA^ay of traAmlliiig 
recommended by Hazlitt and ' R. L. SteA^enson in 
their discursiA^e essays on AAnlking tours. Alexander 
Smith, in his delightful Bummer in Skye, is in 
sympathy both in method and spirit with these 
Avriters. The same literary results might not liaA^’e 
been achieved in these days Avhen there is a swifter 
connection by rail, coach, or steamer Avith most 
jfiaces that they visited. The impressions of the 
Highlands receiA^ed by Scott, Gray, William and 
Dora WordsAvorth, and Leyden AA-ere gathered in 
the pre-railway and tourist days, when places and 
people liad not been OA’erdescribed, if described at 
all. Ruskin, too, obtained his first impressions of 
Scotland in driving tours Avith his father. Noav the 
imp)ressions are more fleeting and evanescent. We 
inight not have had WordsAvorth’s ‘ Highland Girl,’ 
‘ Stepping WestAAnrd,’ and much else under modern 
conditions. 

The narrative of the journey begins at Edin- 
burgh, AAdien the travellers struck north-Avest by 
LinlithgOAAq Falkirk, and Stilling for the central 
and Avest Highlands; in time they Avorked their 
AA^ay to IiiAmrness ; the Aveather prevented their enter- 
ing Ross-shire. Then they journeyed eastAA’ard to 
Aberdeen, doing Deesicle as far as Braemar. They 
came south by the Spittal of Glenshee, and coming 
on to Duiikeld, saAv the Blair- Atholl and Loch Tay 
districts before coming south to Perth and Kinross, 
AAdiere the narrative ends. 

BetAveen Edinburgh and LinlithgoAv Leyden saw 
little to remark save Niddry Castle, on the estate of 
the Marquis of LinlithgoAAq Avhich, although he does 
not say so, is memorable as the ^dace AAdiither Lord 
Seton conducted Queen Mary on the night of her 
escajDe from Lochleven Castle, 2nd May 1568. The 
picturesque details Avill be found in Scott’s Abbot; 
but it is curious that the author leaA’es the crossing 
of the Firth of Forth, no small undertaking in the 
darkness, entirely to the imagination of the reader. 
Falkirk is described as inferior to LinlithgoAv in 
regularity, and needing a castle in order to compare 
Avith that tOAAUi in respectability. The tiwellers 
did not remain long enough here to get impressions 
of this historically interesting district. At this point 
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tlie Eoman Wall of Aiitonimis spans Scotland at its 
narrowest part between Bo'ness on the Forth and 
Kilpatrick on the Clyde. The curious beehive- 
shaped building near Carron known as ArtliuFs 
Ohn had been destroyed some time before their visit, 
and the stones used by the proprietor for a dam on 
the Carron river. Here, too, was the scene of the 
battle between the Scottish forces, led by Sir William 
Wallace, and Edward 1. in 1298. Hawley’s dragoons 
were defeated by Prince Charles Edward at Bantas- 
kine in 1746. Falkirk is now one of the most 
progressive burghs in the east of Scotland. It 
was the inception of Carron Works in 1760 by Dr 
John Eoebuck (grandfather of the late J. Arthur 
Eoebuck, M.P.) and his partners that laid the founda- 
tions of the prosperity of Falkirk, wliich has now tAvo 
dozen foundries in and around the place, and is the 
chief centre of the light casting trade in Scotland. 
Noav some six thousand people are employed in all 
the branches of the Carron Works, and some fifteen 
hundred tons of pig-iron are smelted Aveekty. The 
famous carronades ceased to be made about the 
middle of last century. Dr Roebuck befriended 
James Watt ; and at his residence, Kinneil House, 
near Bo’ness, Watt made the Avorking model of his 
pumping-engine. Less than Iaa^o years after Leyden’s 
visit William Symington made his important ex- 
periments in steam naAugation under the patronage 
of Lord Dundas on the Forth and Clyde Canal. 
Our travellers, like Burns, only saAA^ the smoke and 
flame o': Carron foundries, and AA^ere neA^er inside, 
but AA’’ere indebted to Mr Cadell of Carron Park 
for an introduction to Kinnaird House, close by, the 
former residence of Abyssinian Bruce. The museum 
there, Avith its hundreds of curiosities gathered in 
foreign traA^el, Avas exactly to Leyden’s mind, espe- 
cially the Abyssinian manuscripts. We find him 
afterAA^ards asking for a sight of his journal, ere he 
embarked for India in 1803, in order to read the | 
catalogue of the contents of the museum, mainly on 
account of the manuscripts. These are uoaa’’ scattered, 
and a iicaa" house has been built at Kinnaird. The 
remains of James Bruce rest under a A^ery dilapi- 
dated tomb in Larbert churchyard. Robert^ Bruce 
of Kinnaird, one of the most eminent divines in 
the reign of James YL, is also buried in Larbert 
churchyard. 

The sight of the field of Bannockburn roused 
Leyden to such a pitch of patriotism ^ that had an 
Englishman presented himself,’ he says, ‘ I should 
have felt strongly inclined to knock him doAAm.’ 
At Ochtertyre, near Stirling, the mansion of John 
Ramsay, the friend of Burns and Scott, they AA^ere 
hospitably entertained, and a walk by the Forth 
Avas enlivened by much talk on Scottish songs and 
literature, and on Ossian’s poems. At Blair-Drum- 
mond they saAA^ the Avater-AA'heel at AA^ork which 
helped to reclaim a large alluvial tract of fifteen 
hundred acres of land, then a peat-bog. To Leyden’s 
eves Callander had a striking resemblance to Cop- 
skaAAdiolm, AAdiich, it should have been explained is 
the Border toAvn of NeAvcastleton on the Liddel. 


Walter Scott AA^as in this region fourteen years 
before Leyden, but did not begin to giA^e to 
the AA^orld his matchless impressions and idealisa- 
tions in poetry and jirose until the very year of 
our traveller’s death. Yet here set doAAui in Leyden’s 
journal, in the freshness of youth and hope and first 
impre.ssion, AA^e haA’-e pictures of Lochs Yennachar 
and Achray, the Trossachs Pass, Loch Katrine, tlie 
ascent of Ben Lomond and the vieAA^ from the top, 
as AA'ell as the ascent of Ben Cruachan and Ben 
Nevis, and many a AA^ayAA-ard adventurous bit of 
climbing and research done by the AA^ay. Leyden 
picked up the legend of the Water Horse at Locli 
Yennachar, one of AAdiose exploits had been his 
carrying fifteen children, aaJio liad broken Pace- 
Sunday, into the loch. The horse AA^as broAvn in 
colour, and could speak; the motion of its body 
agitated the lake Avith prodigious aa^a^cs, and it only 
emerged in the hottest midday to the bank. 

The travellers passed from Loch Katrine through 
the region AAdiich noAV furnishes a AA-ater-supply for 
GlasgoAA’’, and halted at Tarbet on Loch Lomond. 
The vieAA^ from Ben Lomond Leyden found sur- 
IDrisingly beautiful. ‘The eastern shore,’ he says, 
‘displays a AA^aving, undulated outline, Avliile the 
western is steep and little indented. The lake 
shone like sih^er in the beams of the sun, and aams 
beautifully dh^ersified Avith numerous islands, green 
and coA^ered Avith AA^ood.’ He saAv a AA^onderful 
phenomenon, too, AAdien the columns of Avhite mist 
‘ descended rapidly in all directions through the 
defiles of the mountains, and, closing in an immense 
ocean like the Avaves of the Red Sea round the 
Israelites, left for a time the tops of the hills SAAum- 
ming like islands in the obscure AAdnte, and these 
Avere soon enveloped in total obscurity.’ As they 
passed Loch Long the herring-fishery was in pro- 
gress, an industry that is noAA^ extinct there. At 
IiiA^eraray they dined AAuth the Duke of Aig} ll, Sir 
John i\IacGregor Murray being one of the guests. 
From a letter elseAAdiere to Archibald Constable, Ave 
learn that Leyden had the Duke’s permission to 
examine his old books; but this permission Avas 
rendered useless by the absence of the stcAA’^ard, aaIio 
had the key. They saAA^ all and a . great deal more 
than the ordinary tourist noAv sees under easier 
conditions AAdien tliey travelled past Loch Awe and 
reached Oban. They visited Dunolly Castle and 
Dunstafthage; and Avhen they AA’ere on Mull, the 
huts of the peasants seemed the most deplorable of 
anv that they had yet seen, Avith some of the doors 
hardlv four feet high, the walls of sods, and the 
smoke issuing by the door. Hence the houses looked 
squalid and disagreeable. Potatoes and fish wei’e 
the chief food of the peasantry. Staffa AA\as visited, 
and Iona, in the ‘ dead calm of the most sickening 
heat.’ Leyden thought that in minute finishing and 
‘elegance of fritter work,’ Melrose Abbey infinitely 
excelled eA^ery ruin Avhich he had seen. The sight of 
-the ruins filled him with melancholy feelings as he 
thought of their ancient grandeur. The inhabitants 
of Staffa as the travellers landed were kelp-making, 
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the kelp tlieii being worth twelve guineas a ton; 
at ordinary seasons only five guineas. He noticed 
that 4ii many places the distillation of whisky 
presents an irresistible temptation to the poorer 
classes, as the boll of barley, which costs thirty 
shillings, produces by this process, when the whisky 
is smuggled, between live and six guineas.^ I-Ience 
the hsh and potato diet in Islay and Tiree owing 
to the scarcity of grain. On Lismore he had 
many conversations with the Rev. Donald MacNicol 
regarding Ossian’s poems, in favour of the authen- 
ticity of which he was almost a convert. He read 
j\IacNicors remarks on Dr Johnson’s Tour in the 
Hebrides^ and told Constable that it might answer 
his purpose to reprint them. 

We can hardly follow the wanderings of our 
tourists through Glencoe, in Moidart, in Skye, on 
the island of Eigg, on to Inverness. Hot the least 
hardship of our early travellers was to arrive at 
some wretched inn and find that there were neither 
bread nor potatoes to be had, after fasting for 
twentj^-nine hours. Possibly Leyden was slightly 
prejudiced when he said that in its ordinary state 
the Spey is not superior to the Tweed ; and while 
he feared the scenery of the Lowlands would prove 
insipid to him on his return, ‘yet, after all the 
scenes of the Highlands,’ he says, ‘ the Tweed and 
the Teviot still make a very respectable figure in 
my recollection.’ Besides this narrative and the 
beautiful ballad of the ‘Mermaid of Corrievrekin,’ 
another literary result of this tour was his acquaint- 
anceship with Dr Beattie while he was in Aberdeen, 


who i^ennitted him to transcribe Albania^ a poem in 
praise of Scotland, for publication. 

The issue of the journal of this tour has raised 
the question as to the prototyj^e of ‘Dominie 
Sampson’ in Guy Manncring. There are those 
Avho contend that John Leyden furnished part of 
the j)ortrait at least. That may be so. J. G. Lock- 
hart’s suggestion is that George Thomson, librarian 
to Sir Walter Scott, and tutor to his cliildren, was 
the man. Thomson, who had a wooden leg, was 
tall and athletic, and once walked all the way from 
Edinburgh to Galashiels, climbed the Eildon Hills, 
and then spent the evening with a party of ladies. 
The Rev. James Sanson, once minister at Leadhills 
and Teviothead, has also been mentioned. The 
truth may be that Scott worked characteristics of 
these men into the portrait, and that no single 
individual sat for it. That Leyden so frequently 
used the word ‘ prodigious ’ in his tour is not proof 
enough that he was the original. As he apj^eared 
perched on a ladder in Constable’s shop devouring 
folios or octavos, Leyden’s conduct was suggestive 
of the Dominie; but that was only a small jDart 
of the character of Leyden, as his journal makes 
evident, for it shows his incessant alertness and 
eagerness in the 2 :)ursuit of knowledge, and a brave 
and adventurous spirit. Once when ill, and told 
by the doctor that he must rest or he would die, 
he re^^lied, ‘Very well, doctor; you have done your 
duty, but you must now hear me. I cannot be 
idle, and whether I die or live, the wheel must 
go round to the last.’ And it did. 


/J 


THE PEAEL HECKLAOE. 


CHAPTER y. — THE CHASE. 



next morning I was up betimes, 
commenced a most diligent’ 
search for arms and 2^apers, exi^lor- 
ing the Hall room by room until it 
seemed as though every nook and 
corner had been most carefully 
examined. Yet, in sj^ite of our p>ains, we found 
nothing but a few muskets and swords and pistols, 
such as any gentleman might have in his i^ossession 
without arousing suspicion. As for the secret 
passage, we met with no proof of its existence. 
The servants, though they sulkily admitted that 
Mistress Dorothy was in the Hall at the time of 
our arrival, declared that they had never heard of 
such a passage, and for their jxirt did not believe 
there was one. 

In the meantime there was no word from Jacob 


Watkins, so that as the hours went by I became 
most restless and im 2 )atient, fearing that the man 
had plaj^ed me false, and that I should cut a sorry 
figure in the eyes of the Protector when I came to 
give an account of my j)roceedings. The horses 
stood ready saddled for instant use, and again and 
again I was on the point of ordering the men to 


mount and ride forth in the pursuit of ]\fontague» 
But, after having waited so long, it seemed folly to 
do so, for if Jacob had indeed jDlayed the traitor I 
had little doubt that Montague was by this time 
far beyond my reach. There was naught to do but 
to wait with such j^atience as I could until I heard 
from Jacob or obtained certain of his 

treacliery. 

Weary of my fruitless efforts, I had abandoned 
the search for the time being, and was ^^^i-cing rest- 
lessly to and fro when I ha^^pened to glance out of 
the window, and saw a boy running swiftly towards 
the Hall. He ran as one in extreme haste, and 
seemed ever and anon to glance behind him, as 
though fearful of being ^Dursued. In a few moments 
he was at the door, and preseiitl}'' Corporal Flint 
came hurriedly in. 

‘Well?’ said I im 2 :)atiently. 

‘’Tis a boy with a message from Jacob Watkins, 
sir. He will deliver it to none but you.’ 

‘Admit him instantly.’ 

The corporal 2 )ut his head outside the door. 

‘ Come hither,’ said he. 

The boy at once stepped inside, breathless and 
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somewhat abasliedj but with a gleam of triumjDli in 
liis eyes. 

‘You come from Jacob Watkins P I asked. 

‘ If it please you, sir.’ 

‘ Y^ell, well, what message do you bring?’ 

He fumbled in his pouch, and produced a scrap 
of paper. The following words were scrawled iqDon 
it in a vile luii id writing: 

‘He whom you seek is here, at Poplar House, 
with Mistress Dorothy. If you would take him 
ride liither without an instant’s dela3^’ 

‘ Corporal,’ I exclaimed joyfully, buckling on my 
sword, ‘ we must mount and ride. Or, staj^ — ’twould 
be most unwise to leave the Hall unguarded. You 
will remain with two or three of the troopers ; but 
bid the rest get to horse instantly. I think the 
game is near an end, and that one you wot of will 
be in our hands ere nightfall. Away with you, 
man. There is not a moment to be lost.’ 

I was following him out of the room when the 
boy’s eye, wistful, expectant, reproachful, caught 
mine. I 'was in so . merry a mood that I laughed 
outright. 

‘Ha, ha! I had forgot,’ I exclaimed. ‘There’s 
for you, my brave little man.’ 

I thrust my hand in my pouch, and flung him 
the first coin my fingers touched. It was a piece 
of gold, and the lad’s eyes flashed brighter than the 
coin as he caught it. 

In another moment I was outside, with my foot 
in the stirrup. 

‘ Pare well, corporal,’ said I. ‘ I doubt not we shall 
bring you a guest when we return. See that yon 
have all read}’' for his recei^tion.’ 

The corporal smiled sourly. 

‘ Let not him that putteth his armour on boast as 

he that’ he began; but I swung into the saddle 

with a laugh, and clattered away. 

Off we went, down the avenue, past the gates, 
and out on the high-road, spurs and scabbards 
jingling merrily, headpieces and breastplates flash- 
ing in the sun. I knew from Jacob’s message that 
it was a time for speed and not for secrecy. In 
broad daylight there was little hope of stealthily 
surrounding our quarry and catching him unawares. 
The neigh of a horse, the flash of a helmet, and he 
would be off like a fox to its lair. We must trust 
to our horses’ legs to coming upon him with a rush 
ere he had time to get out of sight. 

The house stood on level and open countiw, and as 
soon as we were past the wood that surrounded the 
Hall it would be well-nigh impossible for him to get 
away without being seen even if lie were warned 
of our approach. Once he was in sight, we could 
hunt him down, following ruthlessly at his heels 
like hounds on the trail of a deer. Por my part, I 
had no doubt that we had him safe as a bird in a 
net, and my heart beat high at the thought. It 
stung me to the quick to think that this swagger- 
ing gallant should be hand-in-glove with Dorothy, 
dragging her, an innocent, impulsive child, into 
schemes that could but end in ruin and disgrace, 


and it might well be still more tragically. I^Iore- 
over, .my vanity was wounded by the ease with 
which he had previously slipped through my 
fingers, and I could not restrain my joy at the 
thought of turning the tables upon him. 

Hot a living thing was in sight until we swept 
round a clump of trees within a few hundred yards 
of the gates of Poplar House, which ojDened on to 
the high-road, and there — I ground my teeth with 
rage at the sight — stood Colonel Montague and 
Mistress Dorothy. He held the rein of liis horse, 
wliich lifted up its head and neighed at our approach. 
Though I had never felt such a passion of anger 
against the man, I could not but admire his utter 
coolness and unconcern. He glanced iq? at us, and 
then turned indifferently away, shook hands with 
Dorothy, deliberately swung into the saddle, took 
off his j)lumed hat with a sweeping bow, half-reined 
in to wave his hand once more to her, and then 
cantered away in front of us. It was not until he 
had gone some fifty yards that he put spurs to his 
horse and broke into a gallop, so great was tlie 
man’s love of bravado, and — I uill own it — con- 
tempt of danger. 

I never so much as glanced at Dorothy as I went 
past her. i\Iy heart Avas hot with anger that she 
should treat me Avith such bitterness, and make a 
friend and comrade of one like Montague, Avho Avas 
no fit companion .for an honourable man, let alone 
a young and innocent girl. Moreover, I had no 
time for dallying. Our horses Avere someAvhat 
bloAvii by the SAAuft gallop from the Hall, and I 
saAv that if Ave took not great heed Montague might 
still slip through our fingers. His OAvn horse could 
not haA'e been very fresh, or he Avould have ridden 
aAvay from us. As it aa^s he gained but little, and 
after Ave had gone some feAV hundred yards not at 
all. With eveiy bound of the good black charger 
I bestrode I greAV more confident ; and, AA*ishing to 
take him alive, I ordered the men not to fire, 
though he AA'as near enough for a pistol bullet to 
disable him. 

So he Avent on, neither gaining nor losing ground 
for the best i)art of a mile. We had got out of the 
open countiy, and AA’ere once more among Avoods 
and lanes. That, of course, improved his chances 
of escape; but Ave Avere so close on his heels that 
I did not think it possible for him to get out of 
sight and hearing. Still, AAutli so crafty a fugitive, 

I thought it Avell to risk nothing. 

‘ We must close upon him,’ I cried. ‘ Eide 
for your lives, men, or he AA'ill be among the 
Avoods.’ 

I Avas Avell in front, for my horse AA^as fleeter 
than any of the rest, and I half-turned in my 
saddle to urge on the troopers behind me. To my 
Avrath and chagrin, I saAA^ there Avere but tAvo or 
three Avithin call, the remainder straggling far in 
the rear. We had been going at no great pace, 
and at the moment I could not understand AAdiy 
they should lag so far behind ; but the time came 
AAdien I did. 
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We had come to the top of a steep, hedge-bordered 
lane that ran down into a shallow river. I knew 
the road be^mnd turned and twisted like a snake 
through thick Avoods, and that if Montague reached 
it safely he might still give us the slip. He kneAv 
it too, for he glanced over his shoulder, and Avaved 
liis hand AAdth a mocking laugh, and I saAV his 
Avhite teeth gleam in the leA^el rays of the 
evening sun. Then he dashed his spurs into his 
horse’s sides and Avent down the slope like a bird 
on the Aving. 

But he laughed too soon. SAAdft as a“ deer, 
sure-footed as a goat, A\dth neA’er a trip or a 
stumble, my charger, in ansAver to voice and sx^ur, 
Avent thundering doAAUi the slo^De, and at so incred- 
ible a s^Deed that I could scarce see or breathe, 
the black mane flying about my face, the AAdnd 
roaring in my ears. I A\^as AAdthin a dozen yards 
of him, sword in hand to cut him doAvn if he 
refused to surrender, AAdien his horse sx)lashed into 
the stream. To this day I shame to tell AAdiat 
folloAved, for I think that neither age nor ex^Deri- 
ence, tem^Doral or sx:)iritual, can ever Avholly stifle 
the promx)tings of vanity. With a dexterous 
Avrench of the reins, he darted on one side, 
plucked a x^istol from his holsters, and held-in 
his snorting, rearing horse, Avhile I, unable to stoj) 
myself, Avent flying past him. 

It is easy to understand AAdiat folloAved. He pulled 
the trigger as I fleAv by ; and m3" gallant charger, 
Avith a bullet through its heart, fell AAutli a mighty 
spMsh into the stream, and I along AAUth it. Taa"o 
of the troopers Avere gallox^ing doAAui the slo2)e, or 
that Avould have been my last hour. As I lay 
there, half-stunned, choking and gas^hiig in the 
stream, he rode over me. It Avas b}" God’s infinite 
mere}" that m3" brains Avere not dashed out b3" his 
horse’s hoofs. And as he Avent b3" he fired a second 
■pistol, and the bullet grazed m3" head. Then he 
rode on Avith a shout of triumx)h, and disaj)peared 
in the AA"oods. 

One of the troopers lea^^t from his horse and 
assisted me to rise, Avhile the other x>nrsued Mon- 
tague. I AA"as bruised, bleeding, beAA"ildered, Avell- 
nigh beside myself AAuth rage and mortification, 
and — I shame not to confess it — AAuth grief for the 
noble animal that had carried me so gallantl3" at the 
battle of Dunbar and through the bloody streets of 
Worcester, and had ever been to me a most faithful 
and affectionate friend. 

Had I not been so distracted I AA"ould haA"e 
noticed AAuth AA"hat deliberation the rest of the 
troopers Avere cantering doAvn the slope ; but I had 
good reason to remember it later. The moment my 
head cleared and I kneAv Avhat I AA"as about, I jneked 
u}) 1113" sAvord and bade the trooper helj) me on his 
horse, and I AA"ent s|)lashing through the stream, 
up the oxDjDosite bank, and along the Avinding 
road beyond. If the other man had brought 
Jlontague to bay I told myself that it should go 
ill Avith him, for 1113" blood boiled as I thought of 
the death of my charger and of his brutal attempt 


to tramx^le upon me and shoot me as I lay helpless 
in the stream. 

But I had not gone a score of 3"ards AAdien I heard 
the loud tramxiling of hoofs, and presently round a 
sharji bend of the road came a riderless horse that 
swept x>ast me ere I could make an effort to stoj) it. 
Then I kneAA" but too AA"ell Avhat had haxixiened. A 
hundred 3^ards farther I found the trooper lying bn 
the road. AA"ith a SAA"ord-AA"ound through the bod3". 
He AA'as still breathing Avhen I found him ; but as I 
knelt beside him and took his hand in mine — for I 
had a great liking for the 3mung man — he gave me 
a xhtiful glance, and so x^assed aAva3". As for Colonel 
Montague, he had entirel3" disappeared ; and, several 
roads meeting at this spot, each running through the 
AA"Ood, and the sun being already on the verge of the 
horizon, I kneAv that all farther x^nrsuit AA'ould be 
useless, though I ordered it to be made. The other 
trooxiers, AA"ho had b3" this time overtaken me, set 
about it A\"ith a great sIioaa" of zeal ; but AA^e might as 
AA"ell have tried to catch a rabbit among sandhills 
honeycombed AAuth burroAA’S. Once more he had 
foiled me and escaped AA’hen he seemed to be Avithin 
1113" very grasp. 

SloAAd3" and sadl3" AA^e rode back again, carrying 
our dead AA"ith us. At the stream I halted for a 
moment, and gave a feAV coins to some rustics AA"ho 
Avere standing on the bank gazing open-mouthed 
at 1113" charger, and bade them see that he AA'as 
decently buried, and that the saddle and bridle 
Avere carried to the Hall. Then AA"e AA"ent on, a 
sober and silent comx)an3', I, for one, musing upon 
the brevity and uncertaint3" of life. But a feAA" 
minutes before I myself had been Avithin a hair’s- 
breadth of death, and the x^oor youth AAdiose body AA"e 
bore along Avith us — a most brave and lo3"al comrade, 
AA"ho had ridden forth Avith a light heart and a merry 
jest — had been cut doAvn in the veiy floAA"er of early 
manhood. Trul3" it Avas a Avarning to be up and 
doing, to x^erform m3" dut3" ''vithout fear or favour 
AA"hile 3"et it la3" Avithin 1113" x^OAver to do so. And 
that AAdiich should first be done, if God saAV fit to 
grant me the opportunity, AAvas to call the man Mon- 
tague to account for the deed he had done that day. 
Until that AA"as accomplished I felt that I should 
enjo3" no rest or x^eace of mind. I alread3^ began to 
regret that I had not dealt Avith him on that im- 
hax^xw ^vlien I fought Frank in the Avood, and, 
as AA"ill X3resentl3" be seen, I had still more cause 
to regret it ere he came again Avithin reach of my 
SAA"ord. 

As AA"e apx^roached the Hall Corx^oral Flint ap- 
X^eared at the door AA"ith a ver3" gloom3" countenance. 

‘Well,’ said I curtl 3 ", ‘Ave haA"e' fared ill, 
corx^oral.’ 

‘Even so,’ said he, Avith a shake of the head. I 
kneAA" veiy Avell that he meant that he had neA"er 
exxDected an3"thing else, and that had he been Avith 
us things would have gone veiy differently ; but I 
AA"as in no mood to band3" Avords Avith him, and so 
strode x^ast him and into my chamber Avitli a sad 
and heaA" 3 " heart. 
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K I S M E T. 

INCIDENTS IN THE SIEGE OF LADYSMITH. 

By Lewis Goldii^g. 


UEING the memorable siege of Lady- 
smith, which lasted four months, 
hardly a day jDassed on which the 
beleaguered garrison and the civilian 
IDojmlation did not hear of some jn’o- 
vidential hairbreadth escape or of a 
death or mutilation in which the inexorable hand 
of fate could be discerned. As some thousands of 
shells, large and small, were fired into the town 
during the bombardment, the instances of narrow 
escapes were innumerable ; and so, alas ! were those 
of misadventure. The following incidents, of which 
the writer has personal knowledge, are especially 
worthy of inention. 

Dr X., who, by the way, was a rabid in'o-Boer, 
landed in South Africa just after the declaration of 
war. On his arrival at Durban he made his way uj) 
to Ladysmith, being anxious to be as close as jdos- 
sible to the sphere of operations. In October 1899 
the town was invested by tlie enemy, and Dr X. 
Avas shut up Avith the remainder of the ciAul popula- 
tion. Hearing that General Joubert had threatened 
to shell the tOAvn unless the garrison immediately 
surrendered, he industriously set to Avork and made 
a bomb-proof ‘dug-out’ in the bed of the rh^er, 
Dor a fortnight he occupied his burroAV, persistently 
refusing to A^acate it day or night. But Fate is 
never balked of her prey. Having observed that 
the Boer gunners did not fire on the Sabbath, and 
being Avearied to death by his damp, undergroimd 
habitation, he plucked up courage to sally out one 
Sunda}^ morning, and* strolled doAvn tlie town to the 
Eoyal Hotel. Here he had breakfast, and Avas just 
stepping out of the front-door into the street, in- 
tending to return Avithout delay to his shelter in the 
river-bed, Avhen a huge ninety-six-pound shell fired 
from Bui Avail crashed through the building into 
the dining-room, Avhich Dr X. had just vacated, 
and burst under his very feet. He Avas horribly 
mutilated, and succumbed Avithin an hour. This 
Avas the only projectile fired by the enemy that day, 
and it Avas one of the very rare occasions during the 
siege that the Boers, forgetting their puritanical 
observance of the Lord’s Day, desecrated it by 
shell-fire. Who dare say that the aaLoE affair AA^as 
a mere coincidence, and that there AA^as nothing 
more potential than chance at AVork ? 

Tommy Atkins is, all the Avorld over, a con- 
firmed fatalist • so that AAdien I heard a number of 
Gordon Highlanders, Avho Avere Avatching the deft 
fingers of a surgeon as he bandaged the torn and 
bleeding stumps of a little Zulu lad AAdio had been 
struclv, making use of the strange expression, ‘ He 
ran to meet his fate,’ I AA^as not astonished. On 
inquiry I found that the umfaan Avas' busy cooking 
his morning iMish (porridge) just outside the High- 


landers’ lines, Avhen ‘Long Tom’ on BulAA^an Hill 
vomited into the still air a cloud of AA'hite, sul- 
phurous smoke. A feAv seconds later the native lad, 
hearing the Avhistliiig of the approaching shell, took 
fright and dashed for cover under a neighbouring 
bullock- AA^agon. Passing the position just vacated 
by the boy, the huge missile fell under the AA^agon 
and burst AAuth a deafening explosion Avithin a foot 
of the child. Both his legs Avere smashed to a j^ulp. 
It is obvious that had the Kaffir boy remained 
AV'here he Avas originally Avhen the gun AA^as fired, . 
instead of running aAvay, he Avould probably be 
aliA^e and Avell noAV. 

At times apparently the most insignificant actions 
haA^e the effect of altering the Avhole course of one’s 
life. The truth of this is fidly illustrated by the 
folloAAung incident AAdiich occurred late in the siege. 
Whilst at lunch in their mess-hut, AA'hich Avas pro- 
tected by sand-bags, certain officers AA'ere engaged in 
a heated discussion. In anger, one of the officers 
rose from the table and hastily left the hut. 
Hardly had he closed the door behind him Avhen 
a shell came hissing through the air and pitched on 
the roof of the hut. Penetrating the insufficiently 
protected roof, the sheU fell and exploded in the 
centre of the group of officers, killing or mortally 
Avounding every one of them. The officer Avho a 
moment before had gone out of the hut did not 
receive the slightest injury I 

The camp of that famous irregular corps, the 
Imperial Light Horse, Avas situated in a very ex- 
jmsed j^osition in full vieAV of the enemy’s Creusot 
gun on BulAAnn Hill, and in consequence received 
a good deal more attention from ‘ Long Tom ’ than 
fell to the lot of better-concealed camj^s ; but for- 
tunately the huge cloud of blue-Avhite smoke 
Avhich issued from ‘Long Tom’s’ muzzle Avhen he 
spoke gave a good ten to tAvelve seconds’ Avarning 
that an iron messenger aa^s approaching. As there 
AA^as no object to be gained by sitting still and 
being shelled, unable to reply to it, the men Avere 
instructed, on hearing the Avhistle bioAvn by a look- 
OAit man, to run to cover in the adjacent river-bed. 
One of the troopers, more foolhardy than his com- 
rades, persisted in remaining behind in his bi Atomic, 
though repeatedly told that he Avas not considered 
a bit the braA^er for such rashness. One morning, 
hoAvever, for no^ particular reason, on hearing the 
AA'arning AAdiistle, he rushed off Avith his comrades 
to cover. His feelings of thankfulness and Avonder 
may be better imagined than described Avhen, on 
emerging from shelter, he saAV that his biA'ouac and 
belongings had been bloAvn into shreds. Taking 
this as a direct interposition of ProAudence, that 
man Avas less foolhardy AAffiile the" bombardment 
lasted. 
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Like ever}^ one else shut up in Ladysmith, the 
writer had at times sevenil ‘ close shaves,’ to use a 
colloquialism. One instance in particular is perhaps 
worthy of mention. As he was riding down a side- 
street leading into the main thoroughfare a shell 
crashed into the porch of the English church. 
Crossing the street, he drew up a few yards from 
the curb and sat looking on, and for a few moments 
considered whether it was Avorth his Avhile to dis- 
mount and view the damaged edifice at closer 
quarters, as a little knot of people were doing. He 
decided to remain Avhere he was ; but a second later, 
impelled b}^ a poAver he could not resist, he advanced 


his horse up to the curb-stone, dismounted, and 
Avalked up to the ruins. Simultaneously a second 
shell from PepAVorth Range Avas fired, and exploded 
on the exact spot Avhere a feAV moments earlier he 
had sat on liorseback. On looking round, after the 
explosion of the shell, the horse Avas not to be seen ; 
but on inquiry he found that the animal AA^as un- 
injured, and had only gallojAed aAvay in mad terror. 
When the trembling horse was captured it ay as 
found that the saddle Avas slit from pommel to 
cantle, evidently by a fragment of shell. Had the 
OAvner then occupied the saddle his death Avould 
have been inevitable. 


LOUD GU M BEE, AV ELL’S LESSOK 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FEW minutes after Avards a small 
party set out for the local iiolice- 
station. Lord C umber Avell AA’alked 
betAveen a AA^atchful householder 
and an equally AA'atchful constable. 
He had demanded a cab, but as he 
had nothing AvhereAvith to pay for it, his demand 
had been ignominiously refused. It Avas noAv quite 
late, hoAVCA^er, and the streets of that modest suburb 
Avere practically deserted. Undisturbed by the 
attentions of any curious foot-passengers, he tried 
to giA^e his thoughts to a survey of the position. 

This Avas a difficult matter. The events AAdiich 
had brought him to this pass liad been so natural 
in one sense, yet so extraordinary in another, and 
the situation in Avhich he stood Avas so j)^iinful and 
3"et so ridiculous, that he scarcely kncAV Iioav to 
regard it. Indignation and rage Avere succeeded by 
a strong sense of the absurdity of things, mingled 
Avith a A^ague perception of some i^ossible conse- 
quences. If this affair got into the papers it might 
]Drove more serious for him than a premature pub- 
lication of State secrets. It Avould be received Avith 
uniA^ersal laughter; it Avould be exaggerated and 
misstated in every possible aa^e}^; it Avould subject 
him to the banter of the Avhole nation. It Avould 
probably bring about his sudden retirement from 
public life. 

Here Avas a suggestive comment upon his bright 
visions of that very afternoon. Well, the only 
thing to be done Avas to Avait, and to make the 
best of it. Surely the business could not go much 
further in its present ridiculous course. As soon 
as he came face to face Avith the inspector all Avould 
come straight again ; but he must, above all, try to 
keep the matter hidden from the Avorld at large. 

As for the lost document, it had receded into 
the background for the time. It A\^as probaldy in 
Fleet Street by noAv; but he could not help it. 
There Avas something else to think of ! 

When they reached the station they passed into 
a room Avhere tAvo police-clerks Avere engaged at 
their desks. In a feAv moments the inspector made 


his appearance, a sharp, severe-looking officer, Avhose 
brief manner Avas anything but encouraging. He 
gave the grou^^ a quick, comprehensive glance, 
paying special attention to the prisoner. The Earl 
tried to look dignified, forgetting the baneful in- 
lluence of Mr Lombard’s hat. 

The inspector did not recognise him, and it gave 
Lord CumberAvell some sense of humility to reflect 
that through his Avhole adventure no one had 
guessed Ayho he Avas. The Minister of State might 
have been a dustman for all that the j)Gople of 
London kncAV. As a matter of fact, hoAvever, there 
Avere many excuses for the blindness of the inspector 
and those about him; for, instead of the dignified 
and clean-cut nobleman knoAvn to the House of 
Lords, the clubs, and the illustrated papers, they 
saAV only a guilty-looking person attired in a frock- 
coat that AA^as sadly Avorii and ancient, and Avearing 
a hideously unsuitable selection in hats. As for the 
face. Lord CumberAvell had nothing remarkable to 
shoAv in that direction, Avhile he affected neither a 
heavy stoop like the late Premier, a monocle like 
the chief Unionist leader, nor an unmistakable 
collar like that great Commoner Avho had lately 
died. In short, there AA''as nothing at all in his 
person to render him a favourite Avith the cartoonists 
and a familiar figure to the public eye. So the 
inspector, after one long look, turned to the others 
and asked for the story. 

It Avas giA’'en plainly enough, the constable speak- 
ing first and laying emphasis upon the fact that the 
prisoner, Avhen arrested, had indulged in profanity. 
Then the householder, James Ellis by name, gave 
an account of Avhat had happened previously. 

In this account Lord CumberAvell saAv arrayed 
against him an appalling mass of evidence. He 
had, it seemed, folloAA^ed Mrs Ellis into an omnibus, 
and had immediately begun to annoy her by a 
prolonged and impudent scrutiny, paying special 
attention to the little hand-bag she carried. Her 
natural suspicion became alarm Avhen he left the 
omnibus at the same corner, and folloAved her home- 
Avards; but alarm had changed to panic Avlieii he 
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had addressed her from behind. She had imme- 
diately broken into a run, reaching her house at 
last in an exhausted condition. The prisoner, 
taking advantage of the open dooi’, had stepped 
into the house and concealed himself in a front- 
room. There he had been discovered later, holding 
in his hand the bag which contained Mrs Ellis’s 
purse ; and he had failed to account for his conduct 
except by a story -which was absurd and false in 
every particular. 

Such was the plain and straiglitforward narrative 
of Mr Ellis. When the Earl heard the last words 
his anger returned. It would have been better if 
he had kept his temper; but it was not in him to 
hear such a charge witliout indignation. He pro- 
tested therefore, and soon found himself in further 
difficulties. 

‘My story was quite true,’ he cried angrily. ‘It 
was true from beginning to end. I can ex2dain 
everything. I mistook this woman for one who had 
called at my house this evening, and had failed to 
see me. She bore a letter which I wanted, so I 
followed her directly she had gone. I must have 
lost sight of the proper person, and mistaken this 
man’s Avife for her.’ 

The inspector listened without emotion. When 
he had considered the matter he put a sudden 
question : 

‘ Where is your house ’ 

It was most unfortunate. The answer was u2)on 
Lord Cumberwell’s li2)s ; but he held it back. If he 
gave it, his hopes of secrecy Avould be destroyed in 
one word. And while he hesitated, the face of the 
inspector hardened. 

‘Where is your house?’ he repeated briefly. 

The. Earl recovered himself. ‘Gwe me a Avord 
jDrivately,’ he said in the most dignified manner he 
could assume. ‘ I have no objection to telling you ; 
but I do not wish this ridiculous affair to become 
public property.’ 

There was a pause. The police clerks winked at 
each other and smiled. Perhaps they had heard 
similar appeals before. Mr Ellis then made an 
observation in a sarcastic tone. 

‘ He will tell you privately, inspector. Ho doubt 
he will also tell you privately Avhy he hid himself 
in my house instead of knocking at the front-door, 
like any ordinary man ! ’ 

That Avas an eft’ectlA^e thrust. The inspector 
looked at Lord CuniberAA^ell Avith a kind of grim 
inquiry, ‘ AnsAver that if you. can,’ his look seemed 
to say ; and Lord CumberAvell saAv that he could not 
ansAver it. To say that he had slipped into the 
house to avoid the policeman Avould make an ugly 
case look still uglier. 

‘ I can explain,’ he repeated, ‘ if you Avill give me 
a moment in priA^ate.’ 

But the inspector, Avithout reply, turned to a 
desk, and began, apparently, to make notes of the 
charge. Lord CumberAvell, glaring upon those around 
him, strove to keep his rage under control. He 
saAV that in this lay his only hope of evading the 


toils AA'hich seemed to be closing about his feet. 
Striving to calm himself, he Avaited for another 
oj)portiinity. 

‘ What is your name % ’ asked the insiDector 
suddenly. 

‘ I am ready to tell you in jDriA’ate,’ ansAvered the 
Earl after a brief j^ause. 

‘ And you still refuse your address % ’ 

‘ I have told you already that I do not refuse it, 
sir.’ 

These reidies were given Avitli a great attempt to 
be firm yet courteous; but the smiles of the com^^any 
Avere painfully apimrent. Lord Cumberwell felt 
rather than saAv them, and tried to remember Avho 
he really AA-as — a Minister of State, A\hose name Avas 
almost a household Avord in the country; and all 
this AA^as taking place Avithin a mile or tAvo of his 
OAA'ii house! It AA^as AA^orse than an absurdity — it 
AA'as an outrage. DraAAuiig himself to his full height, 
he said to the officer : 

‘ Let me AA*arn you, sir, that 3^011 are doing a foolish 
thing. Having refused me an opportunity to ex- 
23lain, you must be responsible for any consequences, 
lioweA’-er serious. Let me ask you to do one thing 
before it goes too far. Let me send for some one 
Avho Avill ansAver for me and Avhose Avord Avill satisfy 
you.’ 

The inspector gave no ansAA^er for a moment, and 
appeared to take no notice of the Avords. But AAhen 
he had finished the sheet he shoAved that he had 
been considering them. Perhaps the ^^I’isoner’s 
insistence had impressed him, though the case 
against the man Avas a 2)erfectly clear one. 

‘ Well,’ he said curtly, ‘ who is the person you 
speak of ? ’ 

The Earl considered rapidly. It Avas his first 
impulse to send for his secretary, Avho aa'ouM pro- 
bably still be found at Bay n ton Square. He saAA^, 
hoAvever, that this ste^D Avould be fatal to his desire 
for secrecy, for if Mr Lombard Avere named ever}- 
thing must come out. He tried to think of some 
one else, and immediately remembered a close per- 
sonal friend, Avdio Avas also one of his colleagues in 
the Government. This Avas a man AAho AAnuld do 
perfectly, and AAfiiose very name ought to be a 
sufficient guarantee for any one. He Avas also 
so 2)rudent, so imperturbable, that no suiq^rise, no 
ridiculous discovery, AA'ould have poAver to disturb 
his equanimity or move him to utter a AA'Ord of 
astonishment. He Avould come at once, and he 
AA'Ould not let the secret escape. 

‘ The person I speak of,’ he said calmly, ‘ is the 
Marquis of Leyshon. His house is in St James’s 
Gardens.’ 

His Avords created a sensation. Even the in- 
spector AA'as amazed. 

‘ The Marquis of Leyshon ! ’ he echoed. 

‘ The Minister for War 1 ’ added Mr Ellis. 

‘Yes,’ said Lord CumberAA'ell, ‘the Minister for 
War.’ 

There AA^as a silence, and then the sensation had 
passed. Mr Ellis smiled oddl}^, and the police- 
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clerks bent over their work. They were beginning 
to see that this prisoner provided an interesting 
case, but that he was now going into the clouds. 
This was too much ! 

But as soon as the inspector had given the matter 
a moment’s consideration he appeared to see it in 
a different light. He gave Lord Cumberwell what 
may be described as one of his official glances, keen, 
quick, and searching. Somehow he could not con- 
ceal the fact that he was impressed, and his next 
remark confirmed this. The tone was even thought- 
ful and considerate. 

‘ I think,’ he said, ‘ that I must consult some one 
else. Please talce seats and wait. I shall be back 
in five minutes.’ 

He signed to the policeman, and whispered a 
few words to him at the door; then he went out, 
leaving the man standing where they had spoken. 
The police-clerks turned to glance at the Earl with 
renewed interest, Mr Ellis Avith some surprise. 
This turn in events had taken them aback. 

Lord Cumberwell, however, was filled with relief. 
He took a seat Avith his back to j\Ir Ellis, and con- 
gratulated himself. This aAvful affair Avas closing at 
last; he had been exceedingly lucky to think of 
Lord Leyshon. The inspector had changed his tone 
at once, and even the constable, from his place at 
the door, seemed to regard his late captive Avith 
something like respect, something like apprehen- 
sion. Well,’ they had been A^ery stupid, A^ery 
discourteous; but the affair had been a horrible 
misunderstanding from the first. There Avas some 
excuse for them. 

He Avaited impatiently, Avondering AAdioin the 
inspector had gone to consult. Perhaps it A\ns a 
superior residing in the neighbourhood — perhaiDS a 
magistrate. Then lie began to think of tlie lost 
document again. SomehoAv recent incidents had 
minimised the seriousness of his loss, and he could 
regard, it more reasonably. Perhaps the paper Avas 
noAv in the hands of the police, or perhai^s the Scot- 
land Yard man had been right after all. In any 
case, the chances seemed iioav. to be all in his faA'our, 
He could hope that the thing aa^as really lost, and 
that it Avould not reappear. In three days his coxcp 
Avould be made, and he could afford to laugh at 
every one. 

At that point he really did laugh, to the amaze- 
ment of all around him. Tlieii he recollected his 
position, and looked up. The policeman at the 
door Avas gazing at him Avith visible apprehension, 
and the others Avith siuqArise. He sobered doAvn 
immediately. 

Just then the inspector returned AAUth a com- 
panion. The policeman AAdiispered to him as he 
came in, glancing sidcAvays at the Earl. The in- 
spector nodded meaningly. 

His companion AA^as an elderly gentleman of 
benign and cultured appearance. The Earl decided 
at once that he aa^s a local magistrate, and prepared 
for a gentle examination. He rose to meet the 
stranger. 


^ Good-evening,’ said the elderly gentleman 
XffeasantlA’. 

‘ Good-evening,’ said the Earl AAUth dignity. 

‘ I understand,’ said the elderly gentleman, ‘ that 
there is — Avell, a little difficulty, and tluit you Avish 
to have some one sent for — in fact, the Marquis of 
Leyshon.’ 

Lord Cumber Avell inclined his head AAUth increased 
graciousness. This person’s scrutiny aa'us as keen 
as the inspector’s, but it Avas kindly, sympathetic, 
benevolent. There was a pause, Avhile he seemed to 
be considering further questions. 

‘ Unless I am mistaken,’ he Avent on, in an almost 
confidential tone, ‘ the Marquis is a personal friend 
of youL'S ? ’ 

‘ He is,’ answered Lord Cumber Aveli Avith some 
surprise. 

‘And I suppose,’ said the elderly gentleman, 

‘ that you are acquainted Avith other eminent per- ' 
soiiages — the Premier, for instance.’ 

Lord Cumberwell stared. The Avords had been 
spoken softly — so softly that they had scarcely been 
heard even by the inspector. They had been spoken 
Avith a certain meaning — he could see that by the 
look Avhich accompanied them. Then AAdiat AA^as 
their meaning ? 

It flashed upon him at once. This ■ gentleman 
had recognised him, and that Avas the explanation. 
Being a magistrate, he Avas likely to be acquainted 
Avith the Minister’s tAersonal appearance, and he had 
knoAvn him immediately. Wh}’, there Avas one 
London magistrate, Charleston, AAdiom the Earl 
regarded as a personal friend, and this, no doubt, 
AA^as just such a man as Charleston, keen, cultured, 
and, aboA^e all, 2:)rudent. As soon as he had recog- 
nised the prisoner he had grasped the Avhole absurd 
situation, and had perceived- the need of caution. 
The Minister’s name and station must not be re- 
vealed to the eager Ava tellers about him, and he Avas 
acting, therefore, Avith a forethought and considera- 
tion entirely creditable to him. 

The Earl could have embraced him. Never 
before, surely, had there been such an instance of 
the right man turning up at the right moment. 
He stepped back a pace or tAvo, so that their talk 
should not be overheard, and signed to this ncAv 
friend to folloAv ; then, leaning foiuvard, he laid 
an eager finger upon his sleeve. 

‘ I believe,’ he AA'hispered, ‘ that you knoAv Avho I 
am ? ’ 

The elderly gentleman’s face shoAved complete 
understanding ; he sinqffy nodded. 

‘Thank HeaA^en-for that!’ said Lord CuinberAAMl 
earnestly. ‘ I am intensely relie A^ed. You perceiA^e 
tliat I have become implicated in a most ridiculous 
affair — most ridiculous. My only Avish iioav is to 
escape from it Avithout being recognised. You Avill 
resjiect my desire for secrecy?’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly,’ ansAvered the elderly 
gentleman. ‘ Most certainly ! ’ 

‘Then I leave it to you,’ said Lord CumberAA^ell. 

‘ I am in your hands.’ 
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That was enough. With a reassuring look the 
elderly gentleman turned back to the inspector, 
and conversed with him in Avhispers for several 
moments. The Earl waited in grateful expectation. 
Then the inspector left the room, and the stranger 
returned. 

‘ There will be one or two formalities to arrange/ 
he whispered. ‘ But you need not wait here. Come 
away into another room.’ 

The inspector reappeared almost at once, and the}^ 
followed him out. Lord Cumberwell, if he could 
have done so, would have shaken the dust of the 
office from his feet with joy and thanksgiving. 

They passed down a stone corridor until they 
came to an open door. There the inspector drew 
back, as though to give precedence to the others. 
Lord Cumberwell, all naturally, passed on. 


Then the door was closed quickly behind him, 
and he found himself alone. With a shock of 
enlightenment he heard the door locked and barred. 
He stared at the place in which he stood, and one 
look was enough. 

The meaning of what liad just occurred was 
suddenly terribly clear. He sprang to the door, 
and vainly tried to open it. 

‘Good heavens!’ he cried. ‘Let me out — I am 
the Earl of Cumberwell — I am not mad — I am a 
Minister of State ! You shall pay for this. Good 
heavens 1 ’ 

A crowning indignity had been laid upon him. 
His request for the presence of the Marquis of 
Leyshon had suggested to the inspector that he was 
a lunatic at large ; and the room in which he stood 
was a police cell. 


THE OLD FHRHITHRE RESTORER 


STENSIBLY he keeps the village inn. 
His name appears over the door in 
the orthodox black letters on a white 
ground as a licensed seller of beer 
and tobacco. It is a pleasant little 
inn, and in the garden behind there 
are some choice plants of the old-fashioned kind in 
which the landlord takes a good deal of pride ; but 
the trade in - beer and tobacco is not very brisk. 
The}^ keep a gramoplione at the ‘ Swan ’ at the other 
end of the village, and its seductive tones seem to 
liave an attraction for the thirsty. Such customers 
as fall to the quieter tap of the ‘ Lion ’ are served by 
the landlady, an active, bustling body with some 
little contempt for the slow, niggling work which 
her husband puts into the old rubbish that she 
would consign to the liames. Not but what she 
admits that the money that the old things fetch is 
a welcome addition to the family purse. Tlie old 
man is not contentious by nature, but he enjoys a 
moment of quiet triumph. ‘ She took on about an 
old chair I brought home the other night,’ he tells 
vou, after glancing round to see whether the good 
lady is within hearing. ‘ I gave five shillings for it. 
Well, it didn’t look up to much, certainly ; but I 
tell jmii what, sir, it was a genuine Cromwelliaii 
chair, and I never saw another of the same pattern. 
Then, with a twinkle in his eye of self-conscious 
justification, he adds that two days later a passer-by 
looked in, saw the chair, and promptly gave him 
three guineas for it, and sent it across the Atlantic. 

At the back of the inn the old furniture restorer 
has his workshop, and in a loft over the stable he 
keeps a miscellaneous store of old chairs, tables, and 
chests in a shocking state of dilapidation. To the 
outsider, at any rate, they look shabby enough ; but 
I do not think the old man ever sees them as they 
are. Like the poet, he ‘ looks before and after.’ He 
always seems to have before him a vision of what 
they have been and what they may be again. 


‘ There is a beautiful old table,’ he says to you ; 
‘genuine Queen Anne.’ Then he rubs his hand 
caressingly over a dusty table with a cracked top 
and but three worm-eaten legs. His enthusiasm is 
hardly catching at the moment ; but see the table 
again in a iveek or two, and you will admit it looks 
for all the world as if it had been carefully preserved 
in the homes of a series of maiden ladies since the 
day it was made. No vulgar shine or Trench polish 
about it, but the rich, sober glow of mellow and 
self-resj^ecting mahogany. The crack has magically 
disappeared, and you would need a microscope to 
find which was the added leg. 

The old man is a great stickler for style. 
Anachronisms pain him as false quantities the 
classical scholar. His quick eye notes at once an 
error in date of the locks and handles of an old 
piece of furniture. ‘ You must let me take them 
oft; sir,’ he will say. ‘You can’t have them Chip- 
pendale handles on that Jacobean cabinet. In old 
cigar-boxes at home he carefully treasures aB odds 
and ends of ‘ furniture,’ as such brass- work is called, 
and can generally lay his hand on a lock or hinge that 
is just right ; but sometimes he has to fall back on 
the people who make them for the trade, though, he 
groans over their prices. When the brass-work of 
an old piece of furniture is not missing, but only 
broken, it is a pleasure to see him cutting and filing 
out pieces to make the old work perfect instead of 
pulling it off and replacing it by anything, however 
inappropriate, that comes to hand, as so many of the 
dealers do. The inaccuracies of the dealers vex him 
'terribly. ‘Those fellows are so ignorant,’ he will 
say. ‘They’ll take a Chippendale table and restore 
it with Sheraton legs.’ 

The dealers, on the other hand, have a very great 
respect for the old man, though they grumble at the 
amount he charges for his work and the time he 
takes over it. But they admit that he does turn 
1 out good work ; and if they have any specially fine 
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piece that wants restoring tliey come to him. 
Ordinary jobs they do themselves, and with a touch 
or two of the plane and a good deal of sand-imper 
and French polish can dress up the old things to 
suit their customers ; but when they get hold of 
something that will fetch a good price they like his 
help and judgment. 

Where he gets his old things from nobody knows. 
He seldom attends auction sales. It is not worth 
his while, he says ; there are too many dealers 
about. Some old things come from the cottages 
round about. Probably conversation in the bar of 
an evening puts him on the scent of many an old chair 
and table. He will not admit that it is a pity that 
all the picturesque old furniture should be taken 
from the cottages to satisfy the demands of fashion. 
He will tell you that last winter he got three 
beautiful ball-and-claw Hepple white chairs from a 
cottage in the village. There had been nine of them, 
and six had been broken up for firewood before he 
saw them. He gave the owner half-a-dozen new 
Windsor chairs for the remaining three, and sold 
them for three guineas each to a collector. He 
admits that now and then he has made a good 
bargain. One of his triumphs was a bureau that he 
picked up for fifty shillings and sold for twenty-five 
pounds. ‘ But there was a lot of work to be done 
to that,’ he adds reflectively. 

If you ask the old furniture restorer how he 
learnt his trade, he will tell you that he never 
served any apprenticeship. In fact, vdien a young 
man he was a carpenter in the navy. He ascribes 
his success entirely to his love for the old stuff. 

There are few things he prides himself on more 
than his knowledge of different woods. ‘ You don’t 
Iviiow what that is,’ he will say, sho^ving you a square 
inch of inlay round the edge of a drawer. ‘ Apple ; 
that ’s what that is, sir.’ It is not often that apple is 
wanted ; but he has by him a worm-eaten old piece 
of apple timber that will come in for that 2)articular 
bit of furniture. One of his great difficulties is 
getting old wood for his work. In restoring old 
furniture, especially where there is much inlaying, 
he requires all kinds of wood ; and from his jDoint 
of view“and here he differs from many others of 


his trade — it is essential that the wood shall be 
really old; preferably as old as the piece in which 
it is to be used. He buys up anything in the way 
of old timber that he comes across. If a beam is 
taken out of an old farmhouse chimney to make ’way 
for a modern grate he will bid for it. He made a 
great haul of old oak recently from the belfry of 
a neighbouring church where the bells were being 
rehung. In fact, so good a stock of old oak has he 
got that he ‘is a little sore about the change which 
fashion has taken from oak to mahogany. The only 
wood he is spiteful about is a species of teak, which 
he declares is full of sand and blunts his chisel at 
each cut. 

Besides what he earns by selling or restoring old 
furniture, he has a subsidiaiy source of income of 
rather a curious character. In a neighbouring town 
there is established a great chairmaking industiy. 
The factories are well equipped with machineiy, and 
turn out thousands of chairs a week for the furni- 
ture-shojDS ail over the world. The owners of these 
factories are always craving for new ideas, and are 
willing to pay for them ; and when the old man 
gets hold of an old chair of unusual design he takes 
it over to the factories, and they- give him ten or 
fifteen shillings for the loan of it for a couple of 
days to copy. For an exceiDtioiially fine example he 
has got as much as twenty-five shillings for two 
days’ loan. ‘ But you know, sir,’ he says, ‘ the old 
chairs were not made by chairmakers at all. It was 
cabinetmakers’ work in the time of Cliippendale and 
Sheraton, and that makes all the difference.’ 

Altogether, the old furniture restorer embodies a 
good many of the characteristics of an ideal craftsman. 
'\Yorking in the country among his roses and holly- 
hocks, liis individuality quite unhampered by the 
limitations of machinery, he shapes and carves the 
best obtainable material undeterred by the bogy 
of cheapness. Seen at his bench, surrounded by 
quaint home-made tools to fit the intricacies of his 
work, and by bottles of cunning stains for which he 
alone knows the i*ecipe, he looks like one of the old 
workers whose individuality is so deepl}^ imprinted 
on tlieir creations that no one but a like craftsman 
can restore them to any satisfactory effect. 


THE IHOHY OF REVENGE. 

By H. A, Bryden, Author of 


you, too, want revenge ? Well, 
revenge in due season is good for 
all of us — that is to .say, if the cause 
be deep and bitter enough. I have 
nursed mine these twenty seasons 
past, in the far-away deserts to the 
north, alone, alone — always alone with the wild 
beasts and the birds and the creeping things, and 
the sun, moon, and stars — brooding over* my 
wrongs; and now, at last, something tells me that 
the time has come.’ 


Tales of South Africa, &c. 

It Avas an old, lean South African native who 
uttered these words in the soft, liquid Basuto tongue. 
His Avoolly hair Avas grizzled, his face deeply lined 
and indented : the pitiless sun of the desert had 
manifestly not spared him ; he looked Avithered and 
burnt up ; folds of skin drooped doAvn at the sides of 
his eyes in curious fashion, so that only a small part 
of the bloodshot Avhite and the faded broAvn iris 
peeped from behind the leathery curtains. 

They sat, the old and the young Kaffir — the 
latter a Avell-groAAui, Avell-nourished Basuto of three 
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or four and twenty— in a broad grassy kloof of the 
Eastex’ii Transvaal. i\.inid the long gi'een grasses^ 
nov' flourishing since the recent rains, grazed, belly- 
deep, a herd of prosperous-looking cattle, the pro- 
perty of a rich Boer who liad trekked into this fair 
region, and cliosen himself a fat farm of twelve 
thousand acres, fifteen years before. The place lay 
far distant from his main homestead, and he camped 
here, for grazing, part of the year. Many lovely 
flowers starred the valley and the liillsides: big 
rose-coloured lilies by the stream, purjde Berg lilies, 
and others of rich crimson or of white with roseate 
bands. Splendid gladioli, many lovely heaths, 
and cpiantities of heliophilas (white, rose-coloured, 
yellow, and sky-blue) bloomed in noble profusion 
about this favoured spot, one of the loveliest valleys 
in all the fertile Transvaal country. 

It was the year 1860. Gold had not yet been 
discovered there. The population — almost entirely 
Dutch, the Yoortrekkers and their descendants — 
Avas in tliose days thinly scattered about the land; 
the burghers only just able to hold their OAvn, by the 
aid of their rifles, strong arms, and inflexible Avills, 
against the difliculties of a nexv country and the 
large native population Avhich, in a state of almost 
complete independence, maintained itself Avithin 
the borders of Avhat these rude and Avarlike farmers 
chose to call their State. 

‘Eevenge?’ said the young man ixassionatelj". 
^Yes, of course, I Avant revenge. Some day I 
mean to have it, too. Is it for nothing that I 
have been the slave of Baas Van Heerden all these 
years ? I AA-as stolen as a child, and ha\^e neA^er 
knoAvn parents or friends. I am a full-groAvn man, 
yet I have never received Avages, nor even OAvned a 
goat of my OAvn. I cannot marry, because I am too 
poor. YHiat father v^oiild give me liis daughter, Avhen 
I haA^e not a head of stock to offer him in return ? 

I love a certain maiden at Sequati’s kraal aAvay in 
the hills yonder, three days’ journey distant, and I 
mean to liaA’e her, even if I turn thief or cattle- 
stealer. But first, before I fly from this j)lace and 
join Secpiati’s people, I Avant revenge— revenge for 
my life of slavery, for the insults, the bloAA^s, the 
floggings I have had to put up Avith all these Aveary 
years. I am eaten up Avith shame.’ 

The old man looked very oddly at him. 

‘Perhaps I can help you,’ he said. ‘Listen, and 
I Avill tell you my st6ry. We Avill see then AAhat 
can be done,- you and I. Long ago, AAhen you 
must have been a baby, or a very young child, the 
Boers came up into this country. They had many 
AA’'agons, and they brought Avith them their families 
and flocks and herds. After suffering some loss in 
the earlier fights, they defeated Moselikatse and 
his Amabaka Zulus [the old name for the Mata- 
bele], and drove him far north of the Limpopo. 
Then they turned their attention to the Aveaker 
tribes, AA^'e of the Makatese, AAdio had had much 
ado to- keep our heads aboA^e Avater AAdiile the tyrant 
Moselikatse and his murdering Avarriors Avere over- 
running the countiy. I Avas then a chief, living Avith 1 


my clan in one of the richest parts of ail this land. 
I had goodly herds of cattle, ]ffenty of sheep and 
goats, and four hundred spearmen at my command. 
But the Boers came presently into my countiy, 
seeking to parcel out among themselves the best 
farms. They picked a cpiarrel AA'ith me — nothing 
AA^as easier for them ; it Avas and still is a part of 
their system of getting country. Although I and 
my people fought as Avell as Ave Avere aide, Ave had 
I nothing but assagais and men on foot to offer 
against mounted Boers armed Avith guns, and AA^e 
AA^ere beaten. They sIcav sixty of my tribesmen, 
shooting after the fight those aa'Iio Avere merely 
AAmunded. I myself, badly hit in the thigh, craAAded 
aAAMy into the bush and so escaped them. I learned 
afterAA’ards that, of my tAvo Avives, one aams killed by 
a stray bullet, and the other became the house-slave 
of a DutcliAvoman. My four children Avere parcelled 
out among the farmers like dogs. I hid among the 
mountains until my AA^ound aaus healed, and then, 
getting the remnant of my people together, tried to 
persuade them to enter Avith me into a fresh Avarfare 
of harassment against the Boers, cutting them oft* by 
night, spearing them in small parties, and so trying 
to regain our OAvn. But my people had had enough. 
They AAxre beaten, and they deemed it useless to 
AAnr Avith the inevitable. They Avould submit to 
their conquerors, as other clans had done, and try 
and eke out an existence under the protection of • 
the Ama-Boona [the native name for the Boers]. 
At that, mad Avith rage and despair, I cast off* my 
tribesmen from me, relinquished ^ the chieftaincy to 
ni)^ brother, and betook myself aAA*ay to the far 
northern deserts, there to live AA'ith the Avild beasts. 

I hated the society of mankind, hated alike the 
AA'hite men Avho had destroyed me, and mine own 
people AAdio Avere craven enough to submit quietly 
to the hard yoke of the oppressors. I abode chiefly 
in the great solitudes beyond BamangAA^ato, toAA'ards 
the Zambesi, alone, alAA^ays alone, Avith the Avild 
creatures of the Avilderness. In one spot AA'here, 
season after season, I made my headquarters, I 
soAA-ed, before the rains fell, some Kaffir corn ; here 
I reaped my siqqffies for the year. Flesh I had at 
need Avhen I chose to snare a small antelope, and 
the desert gaA^e me Avild melons and other fruits 
in their season. Sometimes I greAv restless and 
travelled to the great river, and, sitting by the 
mighty Avaterfall of Mosi-oa-tunya [the “Smoke- 
sounding,” the natiA'e name for the Victoria Falls], 
solaced my Aveary soul Avith the sound of its mighty 
roar (a roar heard twenty miles aAvay), and the sight 
of the giant columns of spray rearing themselves 
skyAvard from the falls, and the glorious rainboAA’s 
that arch the chasm into Avhich the river leaps. 

‘ In these long, silent, and solitary years I came 
to knoAV by heart the ways of every living thing 
about the desert. The lions kneAV me, and at first 
attempted to molest me ; but I Avas aLvays prepared 
for them, and gaA^e them one or tAVo little surprises 
AAdiich made them think better of it. At last the}- 
left me in peace, and for my part I tolerated them. 
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I knew their killsj and while they were aAva}’- 
sleeping during the daylight, often took what I 
required of the flesh of an eland, or a zebra, or 
perchance a fat buffalo-cow. Even the shy giraffes 
knew me after a time,, and finding that, unlike the 
Bushmen, I molested them not, often fed in their 
majestic way about the thorn- trees near m3' desert 
home. Every snake, ever}^ lizard, every tortoise of 
the parched veldt interested me, and I grew to know 
a thousand of their wa3's and habits of which even 
the black man, who understands something about 
the creatures of his own country, is ignorant.^ 

A¥hat can 3^11 tell me about these things that 
I don’t know nn^self interposed the 3'Ounger man. 

‘ Do 3^11 see an3dhing in yonder tree ? ’ answered 
the old Makatese, indicating with his head a big, 
spreading acacia twent3^ 3vards awa3^ 

The young man looked, scrutinising keenly every 
portion of the Jcameel-doorn. 

‘ iSra3q’ he said, ^ I see nothing. ISTot a bird, not a 
lizard moves.’ 

The old man pursed his broad African lips 
together and uttered a strange, soft, flut}^ vibrating 
whistle — such a whistle as the 3'Ounger man had 
never 3^et heard. Then slowly from out the thick 
portion of the deep green foliage was reared 
the dark head and neck of a black mamba, the 
deadliest, fiercest, and most active of all South 
African snakes. The serpent was in its newest 
and most shining apparel ; its old skin had mani- 
festly been sloughed off but a few days previousl}^ 
Its fierce, menacing eye surveyed the natives with 
a glittering alertness ; its long, forked tongue 
flickered at intervals from between its lips. For 
a full half-minute it gazed at them ; then the 
wicked head was lowered and the thing disap- 
peared into its screen of leafage. 

‘ Come ! ’ whispered the young man ; ‘ let. us go. 
One can manage most snakes with a good stick ; but 
when a mamba comes 3mur wa3^ give him the road, 
sa3^s the proverb.’ 

‘Na}',’ rejoined the old man; ‘she has eaten a 
dove to-da3^ and will not stir. To-morrow or next 
da3^ she will be abroad again, she and her mate. I 
know them both. The}" paired but a week since. 
Her husband, a snake of two seasons, fought and 
vanquished his rival upon the da}" I came hither. 
I watched the fight cpiite unseen ; it was a great one. 
The concj[ueror sleeps not far awa}", amid the long 
gi’ass yonder, in a shallow rain-pool warmed b}" the 
sun. Let him rest ; I shall want him and his mate 
this evening.’ The old African chuckled to himself, 
a strange, grating, hollow chuckle, which set his 
companion’s teeth on edge. 

‘ ¥^10 are you 1 ’ queried the }mung man, shifting 
his seat a little, and gazing doubtfull}" at the old 
fellow by his side, ‘ and what plan are yon hatch- 
ing 1 I misdoubt me you mean no good. Are 3"ou 
a witch-doctor ?’ 

‘xTa}", ni}" son, I am no witch-doctor; nought, 
indeed, but an aged, worn-out Makatese who wishes 
to pay off an old score before he takes his way to 


the kingdom of the departed. Listen, and I will tell 
}"ou more. Do you know who you are ? ’ 

‘jSTo,’ said the }"oung man, ‘save that I too am 
Makatese, as an}" man may tell who looks at me. 
I know no more. Ask the old Baas Van Heerden. 
He ma}" tell }"0U. Ho one else can.’ 

‘ Look at the tip of the little finger of your right 
hand,’ pursued the old man. ‘ It is broken, and the 
nail is gone. Is it not so ? ’ 

‘It is even so,’ returned the young man, gazing 
at the mutilated member. ‘ The finger has been so 
as long as I can recall things to my mind.’ 

‘ How many medicine-scars are there upon your 
chest?’ asked the old man. 

‘I cannot tell,’ said the youth, putting his hand 
inside the breast of his tattered and none too clean 
cotton shirt. 

‘ I have not seen }"0ur breast since you were a 
child of three,’ went on the old Makatese, ‘ but I 
know there are five scars, four in a row and one 
beneath.’ He turned and bared the young man’s 
chest. Five whitish cicatrices were there. He 
touched each one of them. 

‘Tliose scars,’ he went on, ‘were made by Im- 
veezi, the witch-doctor or medicine-man of my 
clan, when you were a babe of two, just beginning to 
totter upon your legs. You had fever, and Imveezi 
cut five places with his knife to let the poison out. 
You yourself are Lopepe, the son of Lewana, once 
chief of the Makatese clan Bationa ; and Lewana 
your father sits beside you ! ’ 

The two — the young, lusty African, vigorous 
with life, his eyes bright, his chocolate skin gleam- 
ing with the glow of health and strength, and the 
old, withered, broken man — sat looking into one 
another’s eyes, their glances inquiring, responsive. 

‘ So you are my father,’ said the young man 
simply, taking the old man’s hand and resting it for 
a moment upon his head. ‘ Well, I am glad to know 
that I have my own name at last. The Boers call me 
October, because, I suppose. Baas Yan Heerden took 
me in that month, and the Makatese name me 
Mutla [the hare], because I am swift of foot. And 
now, Lewana,' my father, what do you do here ? ’ 

‘ I am here on your business and my own, Lopepe,’ 
re] 3 lied his father. ‘ Bevenge ! — that is what calls 
me hither. It is not for nothing that I have lived 
these many years past an outcast, knowing only the 
wild creatures of the veldt. This night one of them 
shall obey my behests. For many months past I 
have wandered through the Transvaal, as they 
now call it, looking for mine ancient enemy Yan 
Heerden, the destroyer of my race. Ten moons 
ago it came upon me in the desert that my time 
was approaching. Something called softly, softly, 
“ Lewana, go south. Your time has come.” It was 
the spirit of revenge crying to me in the deserts, 
and crying not in vain ; and now at last I am here, 
and the hours speed to the conclusion. You, too, 
want revenge. Yours shall be mingled with mine ! ’ 
The old man’s eyes burned fiercely : the flame of 
life seemed for the time rekindled within his 
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witliered frame, scorched by the desert suns of 
twenty years. 

' Listen ! The old man Yan Heerden sits for an 
hour after his supi^er smoking by the camp-fire- 
does he not ? I have watclied him these six nights 
past, and that seems to be his habit. Then he calls 
to yon, and yon go to his wagon and liglit a lantern 
so that he may see to take off his coat and vekchooiis 
and get under his sheepskin Jcaross. Is it not so 

' Yes,’ answered Lopepe, ‘ it is so. It is always 
his custom, out here in the veldt away from the 
house, during this season.’ 

^ Y^ell, to-night, Lopepe, go not on any account to 
the wagon. Hide yourself ; disobey Yan Heerden’s 
voice — he is no longer your master — go not near 
the wagon or you are a dead man. Ask me no 
cpiestions ; but watch and wait. To-night after the 
old Boer has gone to his bed we shall leave this 
place and take our way to Sequati’s or elsewhither.’ 

So Lopepe promised as his father desired. 

The Yan Heerdens’ camp just at this season, 
when they trekked from tlie iiouse and sought other 
pastures, was a marvellously pleasant one. Plenty 
of water and plenty of grass flourished around them, 
bush was abundant, and the giraffe -acacias and 
bastard yellow- wood timber furnished roaring fires 
at night. In the veldt adjacent, in the broad 
valleys and the deep kloofs, by the pleasant streams, 
and upon the mountain-slopes game ran everywhere. 
Buffalo and koodoo and sable antelope, vast troops 
of the graceful red pallah and noble water-buck, 
hush -buck and tsessebj^, reed -buck, rhebok, and 
klip-springer, all were at hand for the shooting. 
The Yan Heerdens — the old man, now verging on 
seventy years of age, and his vromo^ and their 
grown-up sons with their wives and families, and 
a daughter or two with their husbands and families 
— all these were outspanned here for a pleasant spell. 
The cattle were putting on flesh, the outing was an 
enjo3"able one for all, the hunters dail}^ brought in 
game, the flesh-pots were always full, and there Avas 
continual jollity and feasting. 

Old Jacob Yan Heerden had changed far less than 
the Avhilom Basuto chief Lewana, whom he had 
driven forth and dispossessed a score of years before. 
His frame Avas still strong, vigorous, oak-like; he 
seemed to defy time. His liair and beard Avere, it is 
true, noAv snoAv-Avhite ; but his cheek shoAved ruddy 
beneath its tan, and his great voice sounded forth 
commands and menaces, or roared Avith boisterous 
laughter just as it had roared more than two 
decades since. Jacob Avas a hard man still, feared 
by all his black serA^ants ; a man Avhom eA^en his 
huge sons, stalwart men between thirty and five- 
and-forty, dared not to cross ; at aaAosc froAvn all 
quaked— all saA^e one, the short, stout, bitter-look- 
ing, black-haired vroim, Johanna Yan Heerden, 
Avho cared no more for her husband’s temper than 
the snap of a finger, and Avho Avas in truth the 
haasraah and tamer of the fierce old man himself. 
He feared neither man nor devil, nor an^Thing else 


upon this broad earth saA-e liis stout .AA^hose 

Avill-poAver was stronger even than his OAvn, and 
whose sharp, subacid tongue had routed him utterly 
in many a stormy de])ate. If Jacob Yan Heerden 
AA’’as the master, 'Johanna, his AAufe, AA-as truly the 
master’s master of all that camp. 

Supper Avas OA-er. Hight had fallen more than 
an hour since. The camp-fire blazed cheerily. Old 
Jacob Yan Heerden AA’'as in his gloiw, smoking pipe 
after pipe, emptying basin after basin of coffee, 
telling yarn after yarn, sending his deej) guttural 
notes and his ear-splitting laughter far out into the 
AAulderness around them. NeA-er in his stark old 
age had Jacob Yan Heerden seemed in greater 
force or imbued Avith more abounding Autalitv than 
that eA^ening. 

MeaiiAAdiile the old Basuto, LeAA^ana, had, half a 
mile aAA'ay from the Boer outspan, been bus^dng 
himself in A^arious Avays. An hour before sunset he 
approached A^erj" quietly the Ioav acacia-tree, AAdiere, 
as he AA'ell kneAA", the black mamba still rested. . This 
fierce and pugnacious serpent, the most dreaded of 
all reptiles iii South Africa, has itself little fear of 
mankind, seeming to be conscious of its own deadly 
poAvers, and of the respect — the respect of terror — 
Avhich its readA^ fangs and terrible venom ensures to 
itself. The snake still lay stretched along the tree- 
branch, a turn or tAA^o of her tail securing her 
position. She AA’as not asleep ; but her meal of the 
morning had rendered her inert, and she lay there 
digesting it at leisure. Again she heard that clear, 
loAv, Aubrating AA’histle Avhich she had heard in the 
heat of the afternoon. The sound, fluting softl}^ 
among the leafage in Avhicli she laA% seemed very 
pleasant in her ears. Gently she raised her head and 
neck again to hear more of it and discoA-er its source. 
In that instant a bloAv from a long, supple stick, 
Avielded by LeAA'ana, caught her full upon the neck 
and broke lier spine. She fell struggling to the 
ground, fierce, Avrithing, but impotent. Another 
stroke or tAAm and she aaus harmless ; three thudding 
bloAA’s from the Basuto’s heaA^’ Jmoblcerrie crushed 
her skull to a pulp and destroyed any life that 
remained to her. The old native retired to some 
bush and uoav Avaited patiently for darkness. 

An hour after sunset he returned to the spot, 
picked up the dead mamba by the tail, and, trailing 
her nine feet of length behind him, made his AA^ay 
straight for Yan Heerden’s camp. The old Boer’s 
AA-agon, as the Basuto Avell kneAA’, stood upon one 
side of the encampment, half of it exjiosed to the 
ruddy gloAv of the great fire, the other half Avrapped 
in gloom. Hoav creeping softly through the dark- 
ness, LeAAAina, still trailing his hideous burden be- 
hind him, stole noiselessly to the great tent- wagon, 
mounted unobserA'ed to the box, and ■ in a foAv 
seconds had coiled the dead snake deftly upon the 
farther part of the sheepskin Icaross Avhich coA’'ered 
the old Boer’s sleeping Jcartel Then, as SAviftly 
descending, he hastened aAA^aA" unperceiA'ed. 

His next move Avas one, as he Avell recognised, of 
some danger. But the full African moon was rising 
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from beliind the line of mountain towards whicli he 
returned ; there would he enough light for his pur- 
pose ; and lie was in liis present mood prepared to 
accept any risk. Pie stole softly, swiftly towards 
the little pool where the male mamha had lain that 
afternoon. Pie knew that the reptile had quitted 
the water towards sunset, and lay snugly coiled 
in the grass hard by. Seeking a little elevation 
thirty yards away, Lewana, who had provided him- 
self with a dozen stones, now began to cast them 
into the grass sheltering the serpent. This was the 
moment of peril. A male black mamha, with the 
breeding-fever full upon him — fiercer, more active, 
and more venomous by fifty times than was his 
wont — if he should turn haply in that direction 
would be little likely to spare his disturber. There 
would be no escape. But, as the crafty old native 
had confidently reckoned, the onamba sped away in 
the direction of the tree where he had last seen his 
mate. Something had ha]Dpened there! A^Hiat 
exactly the fierce serpent could not tell. Row, 
finding the scent of his beloved upon the soil, the 
snake followed the trail with amazing swiftness to 
the Dutch encampment, and, tracing it unerringly 
to Yan Heerden’s wagon, mounted in a flash to the 
Icaross whereon lay coiled his dead mate. Lewana’s 
dark plot had worked out exactl}^ as he had intended 
it to do. Meanwhile, by another path, tlie aged 
Basuto made his way to the outskirts of the encamj)- 
ment, there to await what was to follow. Sureljq 
surely, vengeance, after all these years, was noAv to 
be his own 1 The old man’s heart beat more ra^^idly 
than was its wont ; his hands, moist with the sweat 
of anticipation, oi^ened and shut convulsively. Pie 
squatted there amid the shelter of a patch of bush, 
waiting, waiting, waiting. 

Old Jacob Yan Pleerden was late to-night! As 
a rule he sought his Jcartel punctually at half-past 
eight. Plis vrouw, sleeping with two of her grand- 
children at the rear of a buck- wagon, Avas already 
snoring peacefully. But to-night the old fellow 
had sat up half-an-hour longer than was his Avont. 
He had shot a big buffalo-coAv that day, besides a 
couple of reed-buck, and the achieA^ement had set 
him talking after supper upon old adA^eiitures and 
ancient successful hunts. NoWj at last, he called 
loudly in his great voice for October, his Basuto, 
to light his lantern for him. But October did not 
ansAver, did not come. The old man Avas sleepy. 
He would light his lantern himself ; October should 
ansAver for his misdeeds in the morning. Ro doubt 
the rascal Avas away courting some Kaffir girl in the 
kraal a mile or tAvo aAvay. Yan Heerden knocked 
out his pipe, Avalked to his Avagon, climbed to the 
box, and then, stooping over the Jcartel, Avas struck 
tAvice uj^on the cheek b}" something that pricked 
him violently, painfully, like the sting of a AA^asp or 
a tsetse-fly. At the same instant something rustled 
j)ast him from the gloom of his Avagon interior and 
passed away outside. It Avas the mamha, Avhich for 
an hour and more had been lying on the sheepskin 


Icaross close to the dead body of its mate. Some- 
thing Avas Avrong, the fierce reptile kneAv; Avhat 
exactl}^ it could not tell. It lay there Avaiting for 
the awakening of its spouse. Y^hen Yan Heerden 
had crept on to his Jcartel and reached for his lantern, 
the fierce reptile had resented the intrusion, and 
Avith its deadly poison-fangs had struck him twice 
upon his broad, fleshy face. Then as SAviftly it had 
disappeared. The old man kneAv instinctively that 
something terrible had happened. Rubbing his 
smarting cheek, he roared out for help, and, leaping 
from his Avagon-box, betook himself to the camp- 
fire. The outspan Avas speedily in an uproar. From 
the assembled Avagons thei’e came forth 

sleejAy, unkempt Boers, natives, Avomen, and the 
elder children. 

MeaiiAvliile the onamha, as it retreated from the 
Avagon, had, by a strange stroke of fate, encountered 
the old Basuto’s son, October, or Lopepe, as his father 
called him. Loj)epe, attracted by the uiiAvonted 
accents of fear in his master’s Amice, had sprung 
instinctively from his hiding-place beyond the fire- 
light, and run to the Avagon. His path met the 
mavMs, The reptile poised itself for one fleeting 
hundredth part of a second, and, before Lopepe had 
even seen it, struck him upon the fleshy ^^art of the 
leg, just above the knee. 

In the morning tAvo corpses, a black man’s and 
a Avhite’s, both hideously SAVollen and discoloured, 
lay in the Boer encampment. 

LeAvana’s long-delayed, long-hoped-for Amngeance 
had recoiled upon himself. He had slain his ancient 
oppressor, it is true, but he had slain also his OAvn 
son, that first-born son for Avhom he had i^lanned, 
during his long years of exile, so many great things 
— the revival of his clan, a reneAved chieftaincy, a 
neAv era of prosperity and poAver. He had made 
himself acquainted Avith the fell double disaster, 
the tAvin-fruit of his hatred and revenge. And 
noAV all, all AA^as in the dust ! 

The old Makatese, more broken, more aged- 
looking than ever, credit aAA^ay through the bush, 
heading for the north again, there to leave his 
bones in that desert in AAdiich he had so long and 
so fruitlessly nursed his Amngeance. 


YIRNETTE. 

A solitaht pine-tree tops the hill, 

And points a mocking finger to tlie moon — 

The lady moon, that follows, weeping still. 

Her lord across the opal AA^est of June; 

While, as she AA^eeps, the dcAvs, Avhich are her tears, 
Pearl the dry grass and feed the quivering corn ; 

And so, from out her grief of endless years, 

A blessing for an alien star is born. 

And thus may they Avho folloAv love afar,v 
With Aveaxy feet, AAdiile silent tear-drops floAv, 

Shed life and gladness on an alien star 

Which drinks the deAV, and never feels the woe. 

M. W. M. Falconer. 
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FIFTT-TI-IREE SALMON IN A M^EEK. 

^ By W. A. SOMMERVILLE. 


Then take your fortune as it comes, 
Whatever God may give; 

And through the day your heart will say 
*Tis luck enough to live. 


all our philosophy, that’s what it ( 
comes to : ‘luck enough to live.’ To j 
he out all day on the river— ‘ Down : 

Tuinmel or hanks o’ the 
Garry,’ to play two rounds on the 
golf-links at St Andrews, following 
a stag in the Beay Forest, a ten-mile spin on your 
hicycle: anything that will give you exercise, 
making you strong, so that you may he able to say, 
‘’Tis luck enough to live.’ The wisest expenditure 
of leisure made hy Mr Rhodes during the last years 
of his life, so far as he was personally concerned, 
was his residence on Rannoch Moor shooting. That 
might have saved him ; hut it came too late. 

It is pleasant to sit in front of the Cafe de la 
Paix, in the Boulevard des Capucines, and to watch 
the crowd passing on your right towards the Made- 
leine, and upon your left up the Boulevard des 
Italiens towards the site of the Bastille. But I 
would not choose to live in Paris. I would rather 
live in Sutherlandshire-shall I say in Strathnaver? 

and, when the evening light has fallen upon Ben 

Clihreck, walk home from Syre Loch to Dalvina 
Lodge, with, say, two spring salmon. I think if you 
have regard for the feelings of your hrother-anglers 
you should he satisfied with two spring salmon in 

one day. i . t i -n j 

It was on the Gorrih river in Galway that I killed 

my fifty-three salmon in a week. 

Galway is an old town, with streets that are for 
the most part narrow, winding, and irregular. Row 
and a^ain you pass a new building obtruding itself 
upon you, and seeming to break the harmonj^of tie 
older buildings, like a false note in music. a naj 
has its romance. The story of the celebrated 
Warden of Galway might have suggested TFar 0/ 
Hermistm to Robert Louis Stevenson. The ’garden s 
name was James Lynch Fitzstephen _ He con- 
demned his son to death for kdling 
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love. Ilis son was popular, and no one would con- 
sent to hang him, so the AYarden himself straight- 
way did so. The town possesses a fine harbour, and 
for years it was the hope of the residents that a line 
of steamers would be established between their port 
and New York. The scheme for the line of steamers 
has unfortunately been abandoned. 

I had been fishing for sea-trout and salmon on 
the lakes of Inagh, Derry dare, and Bally nahinch. 
If you care for sea- trout- fishing, spend your next 
holiday in Ireland, and go to Ballynahinch. 

Upon my way home I stayed a night in Galway. 

I owed Mr Brown, who had charge of the fishing, 
thirty shillings for a Castle Connell rod ; and^ in 
the morning I walked down to the river to pay him. 

I passed over the bridge, and for the first time I 
saw that wonderful sight : the salmon resting in the 
river below the bridge. At times they are there in 
hundreds. Galway is worth a visit if for no other 
reason than to see the salmon below the jail-bridge. 
At a first glance you would almost doubt that they 
were salmon, gray-like drifts of cloud resting in 
the bed of the river; then suddenly one of the fish 
will move, and as he turns swiftly on his side foi a 
moment, there will be a flash like a sabre in the 
sunshine and mist of morning. 

AVhen I had paid Mr Brown I said to him, ‘ Do 
you think if I stay in Galway to-day, and fish the 
river, that I wiU kill three fish ? ’ He answered by 
saving that I certainly would kdl three fish, 
thought the river was too low and clear, and I had 
been so often deceived. Pat is very sanguine. At 
last I said, ‘Will you, on your honour as an Insii 
gentleman, promise me that I will get one fish . 

‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘ you will get one fish. 

The temptation was great. I decided to stay, anc 
I told Mike, who was to be my companion, to put 
up my rod, and in a few minutes I had made my 
first cast for a salmon on the Corrib river. 

I had two flies on my trace, both of them dressed 
in Galway. I made cast after cast, sending the two 
flies over the river, and letting them dance in the 
stream, gaily dressed like two ambassadors on their 
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had to go. It was growing dark. There was an 
ominous sound from the river as it flowed between 
its banks : 

All along the valley stream that flashes white, 
Deepening thy' voice with the deepening of the night. 

I -moved to the best cast on the water, and let my 
fly— a white wing — sink deep. Then there came the 
pull under water, and the indescribable feeling which 
comes to you when a fish turns downwards with the 
fly, but you do not see him. He played very Avild, 
as all fish do at the darkening ; but I succeeded in 
landing him. It is said that Lord Bosebery has 
attained the three ambitions of his life. I had 
attained one of mine, and killed ten salmon in a 
day. 

On the next day we went one better, and killed 
eleA^en. One of -them was foul-hooked. AVhy is it 
that a salmon nearly always goes down-stream Avhen 
he is foul-hooked 1 This one did — full speed right 
under one of the arches of the bridge, much to the 
delight of the little grouji of spectators assembled 
there Avatching me. But lilike Avas erpml to the" 
occasion. There Avas a second bridge for foot- 
passengers immediately below. Mike Avent on to 
this second bridge, and, getting hold of my line, 
let it run througli his hands. He told me to cut 
the line Avhen it became exhausted. I did so, and 
joined him on the loAver bridge; Ave passed the line 
again through the rings on the rod, and after an 
exciting run landed the fish. 

When Avhat' is called Hhe drain’ is packed Avith 
salmon it is exceedingly difficult to fish Avithout 
occasionally foul-hooking. Of my fifty-three, three 
Avere foul-hooked. 

To see that you fish fairly, there is a Avater-bailiff. 
The Avater-bailiff and I became great friends. He 
Avas very proud of his Avife. He told me that Avhen 
he married her she Aveighed nine stone, but that 
noAV she weighed fourteen. She had been a good 
Avife, kind to himself andTo his children; and he 
had hopes that she Avould continue to increase in 
Aveight 1 

When you fish in Gahvay you do not enter ‘the 
Gates of the Hills.’ Here is no silent strath, Avith 
the shepherd Avith his sheep and collie dogs; you 
are fishing in a toAvn. The length of the stretch of 
Avater to Avhich I have been leferring Avould not 
exceed four hundred yards, that being the distance 
from the bridge to the Aveir; and yet upon this 
short stretch of Avater as many as seventeen hun- 
dred fish have been killed Avith the rod in a single 
season. The fish are divided into three classes : peel 
(grilse), spring fish, and summer fish. 

The average Aveight of the fish I killed Avould be 
nine or ten pounds. My heaviest fish Aveighed seven- 
teen pounds. In Ajjril 1902 a salmon Aveighing 
forty-tAVO pounds AA^as killed, the heaviest ever got 
Avith the rod on the river.' 

What an art casting a salmon-fly is, sending a 
long line across the river and letting the fly fall 
like a snoAvflake upon the AA^ater 1 It is just as 
interesting to AA^atch a good angler casting (on his 
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lucky day) as to watcli Truinper the Australian 
batting, or R B. Maxwell and John Ball I 3 laying 
a single at golf. The best amateur angler I have 
fished with is Sir R J. Waldie-Griffith, whose 
name will be familiar to you if you read the 
sjDorting j^aj^ers. Once we had a record day. 
Eishing on the SjDrouston Water, on the Tweed, 
■\ve killed twenty-hve salmon between us; Sir 
Eobert (then Captain Griffith) killed thirteen fish, 
and I killed twelve. (The first fish I killed 
weighed thirty-three pounds). Eishing with him 
on the Dub, I have seen liim, time after time, 
send his ‘ Childers ^ or ‘ J ock Scott ’ across the river 
riglit up> to the oars of the boat in which I was 
fishing, and it would fall softly, like 

Music that gentler on the spirit lies 

Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes. 

I have had joleasant times in Ireland ; played 
cricket in the Phcenix Park ; visited Killarney and 
Punchestown ; and an Irishman has written a poem 


which has for me a fascination I cannot explain. 
Sometimes in a side-street in Paris, or in London, 
in the window of an unj^retending shop filled Avilh 
articles of virtu of little value, you may chance to 
see a copy of Millet^s ‘Angelus.’ You are familiar 
Avith the tAvq figures, Avith their heads bent as 
they listen to the sound of the bell as it comes, to 
them across the plain. The poem I have referred to 
Avas written by E. S. Mahony (Eather Prout). I 
like to think of Millet in Barbizon transforming 
the lives of the jDeasants amongst A^•hom he lived 
into poetry ; and I like to think of Eather Prout, 
Avhen a boy, pausing to listen to the beUs of 
Shandon : 

That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the iRer Lee. 

With deep afiection and recollection 
I often tliink of these Shandon Bells, 

Whoso sound so Avild Avould, in the days of childhood, 
Fling round iny cradle theu* magic spells. 


THE PEAEL HEOKLAOE. 

CH.VrTER VI. — THE GOLD ON THE STAIRS. 


EEAE I am not of those aaTio' can meet 
calamities and reverses of life 
R laugh and a jest, and eat, 
drink, and sleep Avith as light a 
heart as though fortune still smiled 
upon them. SAA'Ord in hand, I trust 
I can front disasters AAuth becoming fortitude, and 
even A\dth a cheerful countenance, and strive as 
doggedly as most men to change defeat into Auctory ; 
but AAdien the time for action is past, and in solitude 
I brood over the causes of my failure, I confess I 
have rarely found myself in the mood for jesting. 
I, therefore, did but scant justice to the food set 
before me ; and AAdien I lay doAAUi to rest, AA^eary as 
I AA-as, I could not sleep, but tossed restlessly from 
side to side, upbraiding m3'self for things I had 
done and left undone, and perceiving little chance 
of achieving any greater success in the future. 

If Montague remained in the neighbourhood 
there might, indeed, be some hope of turning the 
tables upon him ; but AA^as it at all probable that he 
Avould do so ? After slaying the trooper, he could 
expect no mercy if he Avere taken ; and, reckless as 
he Avas, it Avould be strange if lie did not do his 
utmost to get out of the country as speedily as 
possible. Yet I Avas by no means sure of it. The 
man AA’as famed for his cunning and audacity, and 
Avas not likely to abandon his plans AAdiile there 
AA^as any ^^rospect of carr^dng them out. The con- 
spiracy of AAdiich he AAais the head might be more 
AAudespread than I had as yet any proof of; and 
though I had found but feAv arms and little ammu- 
nition in the Hall, there might A^'ery AA'ell be a store 
of both secreted in the neighbourhood. If a serious 
rising had been contemplated, it AA'as quite possible 
— the chief conspirator being still at liberty— that it 


might even yet take place. Instead of flying by 
the speediest road to France or Holland, Montague 
might at that very moment be gathering his forces 
together for one more desperate effort to seat 
Charles Stuart upon the throne. If that Avere the 
case, I should have little need to seek him, but 
Avould probably find myself attacked, and AAuth 
A^astly superior numbers. 

Then I began to think of the gold that, according 
to the Protector’s spies, Montague had brought Avith 
him from France. It AA'as possible thej^ Avere for 
once at fault, for so far my search had proved A'ain, 
and Jacob Watkins could gh-e ]ne no information 
regarding it. But it AA'as also possible ' that, sus- 
pecting that an attempt Avould be made to seize it, 
Montague had removed it to a place of safety. He 
AA'as the last man in the Avorld — so I thought — to 
leave such an article behind him if it lay Avithin his 
j)OAver to carry it aAvay ; more especially as the loss 
of it might interfere so seriously Avith the success of 
his j)lans as to put an end to the conspiracy. Still, 
I determined to reneAV the search next day, and to 
continue it Avitli the utmost diligence until I had 
explored every possible hiding-place. If it stiU 
remained AA’ithin the Hall, it should be through 
no fault of mine if it AA'ere not discovered. 

Then a thought flashed across my mind that 
startled and troubled me. If, as Jacob Watkins 
suspected, there Avere really a secret passage, I might 
at that moment be in a position of imminent peril. 
"What might not Montague, if still lurking in the 
neighbourhood, dare to attempt Avith a fcAV score 
of hot-blooded young Poyalist gentlemen ready to 
plunge into any desperate adventure to further the 
cause of the King 1 If the gold Avere in the Hall, 
and he acquainted Avith the passage, the first know- 
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ledge we should have of his jDresence might very 
well be the glimmer of steel at our throats. It was 
clear that I must post sentinels to guard against 
danger from within as well as from without. I 
determined that anotlier night should not pass 
without the fullest precautions l)eing taken. 

Still, what would an}' precautions avail if the 
attack were made that night ? The idea banished 
all desire for sleep from me ; and, being fully dressed, 
I rose at once, resolving to satisfy myself that all 
was v'ell, and to keep watch until daybreak. I 
had in my chamber, which was illumined by the 
moon, no means of kindling a light, and when I 
ste^^ped outside I found myself enveloped in total 
darkness. How easy it would be for an enemy, 
thought I, to steal upon us unawares ! Even now 
the place might be full of silent figures, lurking, 
sword in hand, to leap upon me in the darkness. I 
was beginning to smile at the notion as fantastic 
when I suddenly started, and stood listening im 
tentl3^ I heard, or thought I heard, the sound 
of stealthy footste^Ds. Standing motionless, scarce 
venturing to breathe, I heard it again, and round 
a corner of the passage in which I stood I j^erceived 
a faint gleam of light. I knew that the light came 
from the direction of a narrow and little-used stair- 
case that led to the cellars beneath, and I stole 
noiselessly towards it, having now little doubt that 
the enemy were upon us. In another moment I 
had discovered that whoever bore the light was not 
mounting but descending the stairs. Thereupon 
I stepped quickly forward and looked down. I 
could see the figure of a woman enveloped in a 
cloak and carr3dng a candle. 

‘ Halt ! E I cried. ^ What are you doing there ? ^ 

She turned with a faint cry, and for a moment 
I saw her face brightly illumined by the candle. 
Instantly I was struck dumb and motionless. It 
was ]ione other than Mistress Dorothy! Before I 
could recover the power of speech or movement she 
had dashed out the candle and disappeared. At 
the same moment there was a crash on the stone 
steps, and a loud tinkling and jingling. I lea2:)t 
after her, but tripped over some heav}' object, and 
had well-nigh x^lunged head-foremost into the black 
dex)ths below. As it Avas, I fell Avith a force that 
knocked the breath out of me and jarred every bone 
in m}" bod3^ 

^ A light 1 ^ I cried at the xhtch of my voice as 
soon as I had recovered breath. ^ Bring hither a 
light. Haste! haste 1 ^ 

I heard some of the men running hastity along 
the passages in the direction of my A^oice, and -pve- 
sently I could see seA^eral of their faces x^^ering 
doAAui upon me as they adA^anced, holding candles 
aboA^e their heads. It Avas indeed a strange spec- 
tacle that AA'as reA'ealed; for the Avinding staircase 
descending into the loAver parts of the ETall AA^as 
glittering from tojD to bottom Avith broad gold 
X:)ieces, shimmering and tAvinkling in the' light of 
the candles. The bag Avhich had contained them 
lay at my feet, and Avas all but empty. 


‘ Quick, quick ! ’ I exclaimed imx^atiently. ‘ EoIIoav 
me instantly.’ 

DoAvn the stairs Ave Avent headlong, and searched 
Avith such care and diligence that I doubt if so 
much as a mouse could liaA-e escaped our notice. 
Yet not a sign of aii}^ living tiling clid Ave discover. 
I kneAV Avell that there could be but one exxdanation 
of AAdiat had taken x^lace. I could not doubt the 
evidence of my OAvn eyes. It Avas no apparition 
that I had seen — that I AA^as sure of — but Mistress 
Dorothy herself. IMoreoA^er, there Avas the gold 
scattered about the stex^s — a x^i’oofj if any Avere 
needed, that it Avas a human being and no sx>irit 
that I had seen; and yet no sxDirit could have 
A^anished more absolutely. Clearly there could be 
but one exx)lanation. Jacob Watkins Avas right. 
There must indeed be a secret x^assage, for only 
by means of one could Mistress Doroth}^ have dis- 
ax^x^eared as she had done. But Avhere Avas it? 
Hoav AA'as I to discover it ? I gazed helx^lessh^ 
at the AA^alls around me, that seemed to the e3’'e 
as imx:>enetrable as though heAvn out of the solid 
rock. 

As I did so I became conscious that the men 
Avere AA'hispering among themselves, and eying me 
cul•iousl3^ The3" liax^pened to be some of those 
AAdio had folloAved me so tardily during the pursuit 
of Colonel Montague, and there Avas an exx^ression 
uxDon their faces that I liked but little. One or 
tAvo belonged to the more fanatical Anabax^tists 
Avho had of late shoAvn almost ox^en enmit 3 " toAvards 
the Protector, under the belief that he Avas about 
to assume the CroAvn. The others Avere stout 
soldiers, but not of those aaJio had taken arms 
for conscience’ sake. Indeed, I kneAv that one of 
them, Nicholas RoAve b3" name, had come near to 
dangling at the end of a rope for xhundering after 
the battle of Worcester. I caught a glimx^se of his 
lean, haA\dv-like face and his bold black eyes turned 
toAvards me; andj realising the aAA'lvAvard situation 
in Avhich I AA'as x^Hced, I began most heartil3^ to 
regret that I had summoned the men, esx^eciall3^ as 
the search had x^i^’oved fruitless. What satisfactory 
exx^lanation of the matter could I. give unless I told 
them X 5 lainl 3 ^ that I had seen Mistress Doroth3^ ? 
That I felt an overpoAvering reluctance to do., 
Na3', I determined on the instant that nothing 
should induce me to do so. 

At that moment Nicholas Roavc ax3X^i'oached me. 

‘The man is not to be found, sir,’ said he. ‘I 
fear he hath given us the slix^. Was it one of the 
ser A' ants, think you ? ’ 

StrWe hoAv I aa'ouIcI I could not but shoAv some 
confusion and hesitation. 

‘ Nay, I — I think not,’ I stammered. ‘ Yet I saAv 
the x 3 erson but for a moment — the — the light being 
X^ut out the instant I ax^x^eared.’ 

‘’Tis x^assing strange indeed,’ said he, nursing his 
chin in his hand and AA^atching me AAdth his keen 
e3'es. ‘Who think 3^011 could it be, sir?’ 

‘Nay, hoAv should I knoAv?’ I ansAvered testity. 

‘ WhoeAmr it AA'as hath escaped us. Go back' to yoiir 
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posts, ciBcl SGG that you keep a sharp watcli for the 
remainder of the night.’ 

' And the gold on the stairs, sir ?’ he asked. 

' I Avill see to it m3^self,’ said I, and the fellow 
turned slowlj^ away with a sneer on his lijDs that I 
thought it not iDi’udent to take note of. Then he 
and his comrades went leisurely up the stejDS where 
the gold lay; and, if my ears did not deceive me, 
they helped themselves to some of the p>ieces as 
they jDassed: as they were out of sight I could not 
he absolutely sure of it, and the}' had disappeared 
before I could overtake them. Truth to tell I was 
glad to be rid of them on any terms, for I was in- 
finitely disturbed in spirit, fearing that the business 
was like to end badly for those I fain would haA^e 
shielded from further harm. It needed but a glance 
to discoA^er that the gold Avas French, so that I 
had i^hiin jDroof, as it seemed to me, that Mistress 
Dorothy Avas taking a A'ery active part in the con- 
sjDiracy. That she should have assisted Montague, 
as a guest in her fatlier’s house, to escape Avas a 
matter that might have been passed over; but this 
Avas a more serious business. I had been ex2)ressly 
ordered by the Protector to seize the moneys which 
Montague had brought from France, and it was 
clear that she Avas using lier knoAvledge of the secret 
passage to remove it from its place of concealment. 
No further ^oroof Avas needed to shoAv that she AA-as 
the friend and confidante, the aider and abetter, of 
those Avho Avere conspiring against His Highness. 


What right had I to keep the matter a secret? 
Nay, it A\'as clearly my duty to arrest her at the 
fiist oj)portunity. Of that there could be no doubt. 
\et to do aught that might lead to her impiison- 
ment Avas more than I could contemiDlate without 
infinite pain. 

I had kept one of the candles which the men had 
brought, and by its dim, flickering light I gathered 
up the gold pieces, replaced them in the bag, and 
deposited them in my chamber. Then, rather than 
summon a sentry, and so jjroA’oke further comment, 
I kept Avatch myself, pacing restlessly about the dark 
passages, and spending a very miserable night, my 
thoughts turning this Avay and that, and no plan o"f 
action that seemed both just and merciful suggest- 
ing itself to my mind. The day Avas breaking Avhen 
I came at last to the conclusion that I would seek 
out Mistress Dorothy, if she Avere still in the neigh- 
bourhood, and 2 )ut the matter 2 dainly before her, 
AA^arning her of the danger she ran of bringing utter 
ruin u 2 )on herself and those she loved if she did 
not consent to point out the 25assage and the 2 dace 
AAdiere the remainder of the gold Avas concealed. If 
she refused, then I should have no choice but to 
arrest her. I should have done all in my 230Aver, 
and 23erha2)S something more than I Avas justified in 
doing, to spare her. If she AA'ere too reckless and 
obstinate to listen to reason she AAmuld have none 
but herself to blame. 

{To he continued,) 


CURIOSITIES OF A LONDON SALEROOM. 


HERE are many auction-rooms in the 
]\Ietropolis, some dealing A\dth one 
class of 2^ropert}^ and some AAdth 
another. If aa^c AA^ant to buy or sell 
a house or an estate aa^c must bend 
our steps to the Mart in Tokenhouse 
Yard. If 23ictures, jeAA^ellery, or rare china are the 
objects in AAdiich aa^c are interested, to Christie’s 
AA^e must go. Books, rare manuscri 2 its, and Avhole 
libraries change OAAuiers at Sotheby’s; AAdiile as to 
furniture and household requisites generally, the 
places in London AAdiere they are sold by auction 
can be counted by the hundred. 

There is, hoAA^ever, one saleroom in this centre of 
the Avorld’s commerce Avhich is of quite a unique 
character, for it is a place to AA'hich all kinds of rare 
things find their Avay— a veritable ‘old curiosity 
shop.’ It is as varied in its contents as is the 
British Museum, AAuth the added adATintage that 
the exhibits are constantly being changed. This 
kaleidosco23ic saleroom is in CoA^ent Garden, almost 
next door to the building AAdiich Avas once Evans’s 
su 232 ^er-rooms, and it is knoAAUi to all as SteA^'enss. 
Here there is a sale of some kind or other nearly 
every day of the Aveek, and you can‘23urchase here 
eA^’crA’^thiiig from the mortal remains of an ancient 
Egy23tian to a rare orchid, or from a big telesco23e 


to a liA'e bantam. All is fish that comes to Mr 
SteA'eiis’s net — fish that remain in his possession 
for a short time before they find neAv oAA’iiers. 

As the AA'riter of this article has, during a long 
residence in London, had many opportunities of 
attending the sales in these rooms, and as, moreover, 
he has been alloAA^ed a 236623 or tAvo behind the scenes 
AAdiere are stored all kinds of rare things, he is able 
to give some information AAdiich liiay 23rove interest- 
ing to his readers. 

It may be said by AA'ay of preface that if the 
mania for collecting things Avere not a A^ery common 
attribute of human nature, j\Ir Stevens AA'Ould find 
half his occupation gone. The man AAdio collects 
coins, postage-stamps, shells, minerals, butterflies, 
fossils, implements of the saA’age, or other product of 
nature or art AAdth such amazing perseA^erance, may 
be quite sure that AAdien he dies, unless he should 
make some other proAusion in his AAdll, the property 
he has acquired AAdth such difficulty AAdll gravitate 
to CoA^ent Garden. It is curious to reflect upon the 
manner in AAdiich certain highly treasured objects 
descend, by a natural pi'ocess, like heirlooms, to 
collector after collector, each one paying generally 
an enhanced 2 ^^‘ice. Take, for example, the eggs 
of the great auk, the number of knoAvn exam23les 
of AAdiich is seA^enty. Every noAV and then one 
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of these egg-shells comes into the niarketj Avhich 
is analogous to saying that it goes to SteA'cns’s. 
Here it Avill command from two to three hundred 
guineas, according to quality, AAdiich is far nearer 
to its weight in diamonds than it is to its Aveiglit 
in gold. The price of these shells has been rising 
by leaps and bounds ever since it became certain 
that the great auk AA^as an extinct bird. 

Another natural imoduct AAdiich comes under the 
same category Avith regard to A'alue is the rare 
orchid, examples of AAdiich liaA'C again and again 
found their AA^ay to this establishment. Here is a 
true story about one of them. A visitor to the 
rooms purchased, one afternoon, tAAm insignificant- 
looking groAvths for the modest sum of a florin 
apiece. If small in size, they Avere dignified by ter- 
ribly long names to make up for Avhat they AA-anted 
in stature. Some months elapsed before the pur- 
chaser again made his AA^ay to the rooms, this time 
bearing in his hand one of the tAvo-shilling tAvins, 
AAdiich by this time had x^^it forth a fioAA^er. But 
the blossom AA^as not of that particular colour AAdiich 
might reasonably be expected from that A-ariety of 
orchid; it AA^as a yelloAV floAver instead of a AAdiite 
one. Mr Stevens’s keen eye at once saAv that the 
little blossom Avas a rarity — AAdiat experts Avould call 
‘ a sport ’ — and he said to its OAAUier, ‘ Don’t attempt 
to part Avith it yet. Let me see AAdiat I can sell it 
for.’ He did sell it, too, and the modest floAA’eret 
fetched one hundred and sixty-five guineas. Mr 
Stevens has many other stories to tell of the high 
jirices some times given by orchid -loA’crs for rare 
blooms. 

All echo of eA^ery important event, be it a 
coronation or a royal Avedding here at home or 
a AA’ar at the antipodes, seems to find its AAaiy to 
these auction- rooms at Covent Garden. A slice of 
Queen Yictoria’s AA^edding-cake, duly authenticated 
by the original gracious letter from Buckingham 
Palace AAdiich acconqianied it, Avas sold here a short 
time back. Another form of confectionery in the 
shape of chocolate-boxes distributed by that same 
good Queen more than sixty years later may be 
found here; Avliile more rugged mementos of the 
late AA^ar are seen in fragments of shells from 
Kimberlej', Mafeking, and Ladj'Smith. The loot 
Avdiich came from Pekin is represented here by 
articles of Chinese Avorkmanship too numerous to 
describe in detail; but Ave may especially mention 
as curios of no ordinary kind the snuff-bottles made 
of jade, rock-crystal, and some times of glass, Avith 
the little spoon attached Avith Avliich the user Avill 
help himself to the aromatic dust. A peculiarit}^ 
about these transparent bottles is that they are 
beautifully painted on the inside Avith floral designs ; 
and as the opening of the bottle Avould scarcely 
permit the passage of a pen, the artist must have 
executed the Avonderfully delicate Avork Avith a bent 
brush at no small cost of skill and patience. It 
may be noticed here that many of the rings from 
Pekin are split-rings, so that they Avill expand to 
fit any finger. Japan contributes to this museum 


an eA^er-changing and Aiiried assortment of lier 
AAmnderful artistic products, from paintings on rice- 
2Da]3er to richl}^ decorated cloisonne Avare. 

At SteA^ens’s rooms Avas sold not long ago the 
silken, undervest Avorii on the scaffold by the ill- 
fated monarch Charles I., and doubtless the pur- 
chaser in ghdng tAvo hundred guineas for it Avas 
influenced by the fact that it AA’as deeply stained 
AAuth royal blood. If Charles I.’s head had been for 
.sale AA^e may be quite sure that some ^Mr Dick^ 
AAmuld have been found to give a high figure for the 
gory relic. Human heads fetch a very good price 
at these sales ; but they must be tattooed heads, like 
those of the Maori chiefs of HeAV Zealand, or must 
haA^e some other peculiarity about them. They are 
rather gruesome objects these dried heads, although 
much of the humanity has been decorated out of 
them. The finest knoAAUi collection is that of Major- 
General Eobley, aaJio has paid from thirty to seventy 
pounds apiece for them, many passing through this 
curious museum in Covent Garden. It is a matter 
for surprise that, the late i\Ir Barniun, or some other 
noted shoAvman, did not long ago acquire one of 
these heads and exhibit it as that of ‘Macaulay’s 
NeAv Zealander.’ Strict accuracy is not a matter 
AAdiich troubles the minds of shoAvmen ; and Ave call 
to mind the story of the- skull of Oliver CroniAvell, 
the smallness of Avhich Avas apologised for by the 
exhibiter on the ground that, it AA^as the Protector’s 
skull ‘ AAdieii he AA^as a little bo}^’ There are other 
heads AAdiich also have a high commercial A^alue — 
iiamel}'’, comjiressed heads from South America, the 
secret 2Dre2iaration of AAdiich is knoAvn onl}^ to the 
jAvari tribe of Indians. The bones of the skull are 
entirely removed and the head is contracted to the 
size of an orange. These heads are A-ery scarce noAv, 
and consequently they are all the more A^aluable 
from the collector’s ^loint of AdeAV. 

A feAv fragments of calcined bones, presumably 
half-a-century old, but hailing from South Africa, 
AA^ere sent to Stevens’s salerooms at the close of 
the late AA^ar, and much excitement AAns raised 
Avith regard to AAdiat Avas stigmatised as an outrage 
on our braA^'e soldiers Avlieii these fragments Avere 
catalogued. A question Avas asked in Parliament 
about the matter, and in the end Mr Stevens Avith- 
drcAV the items from his list. One sentimental 
gentleman offered to bu}^ the bones in order that 
they might liaA'e decent burial. It may be mentioned 
that these osseous fragments, AAdiich raised for a 
time as much excitement as if they had been the 
cherished remains of a saint, had a total Aveight of 
about six ounces. In certain jdaces on our east 
coast the sea is encroaching on old graveyards, and 
bones can be jiicked iqi by the liuiidredAveight ; but 
connected Avith these jioor relics of humanity there 
is none of ‘ the 2)011121 and circumstance of Avar,’ and 
agitators trouble not their minds concerning them. 
A reference to AA^arlike matters reminds us that the 
2)resent A’'alue of a Yictoria Cross — and these reAAairds 
for A''alour do find their AA^ay to the public saleroom 
— is about fifty guineas; but should it have been 
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originally awarded to an officer it will fetch 25 per 
cent. more. 

A 'well-bruslied silk liat is one of tlie necessary 
appointments of tlie successful Cit}^ man ; but when 
til at hat becomes decrepit and greasy from long- 
continued use it is generally regarded with un- 
mitigated contempt. hTot so a ‘shocking bad hat' 
which found its way to these salerooms not long 
ago, and which was signed within, ‘ Paul Kruger.' 

‘ Is it hall-marked ? ' said a bystander when it was 
put up for sale. ‘Ko,' was the neat rejoinder from 
the rostrum; ‘it is Fa id marked.' Perhai^s this 
little joke may have assisted in obtaining twenty- 
live guineas for the ex-President’s discarded liead- 
gear. On the same occasion Kruger’s tobacco-pipe 
sold for nine guineas. The late General Joubert's 
sash, which he wore throughout the South African 
campaign, was recently withdrawn from sale, the 
reserve ])rice not having been nearly reached. 

An echo of the Prench Kevolution comes to us as 
we handle the satchel in which Charlotte Corda}' 
used to carry her prayer-book. This is authenti- 
cated by a letter dated from Caen, where the 
assassin, or, as some would say, the executioner, of 
Marat lived with an aunt just before she went to 
Paris to kill and be killed. Another relic of quite 
a different kind is the wine-flagon belonging to 
the King of Benin, the barbarous West African 
potentate under whose sway human sacrifices took 
place daily until the British annexed his territories. 
This cup when found was said to have been full of 
blood. It still awaits a purchaser. Human skulls 
seem to have been the chief ornaments of this same 
monarch’s dwelling-place and its neighbourhood, 
and they were stuck all about the grounds upon 
short iron spikes which are now found to make 
excellent tent-pegs if one can forget their early 
history. 

A box of rusty manacles from old Newgate prison, 
awaiting its turn to be catalogued in some future 
sale, may perchance find a fitting resting-place in 
tlie Chamber of Horrors at Madame Tussaud's Avax- 
works. There are some people Avho seem to take 
a delight in such gloomy relics; for our own jmrt 
Ave prefer to pass them by and to learn something 
about the old tAvo-handled loving-cups Avhich have 
found their Avay to Stevens’s. One AAdiich Avas 
formerly OAvned by Oliver Goldsmith, and sub- 


sequently by his contemporary, the famous actor 
David Garrick, fetched thirty-six guineas ; and 
curiously enough Avhen it again found its Avay to 
CoA'ent Garden soon afterAvards it Avas sold for fifty 
guineas. Another interesting loving-cup sold here 
bore the inscription : ‘ Nelson to Emma, in com- 
memoration of theAuctoryof the Nile.— 

SejDt. 29th, 179S, my fortieth birthday.' 

It has already been indicated that mummies 
sometimes find a change of OAAmers through the 
medium of Stevens’s salerooms. It may be re- 
membered that a short time ago a PeruA'ian mummy 
Avent astray, and a London coroner actually held an 
inquest on the remains. Subsequently the OAvners 
brought an action against a railAA'ay comjDany for 
loss by damage and detention, and the company 
had to i^ay scA^enty-fiA^e pounds compensation. This 
AA'as in spite of the evidence giA^en by Mr Stevens 
to the effect that Peruvian mummies Avere simpH 
dried bodies tied up in sacking, and had very little 
commercial A’alue. It is very different AA'ith an 
Egyptian mummy, for, as the exportation of them 
is noAv forbidden, it is not often that one can be 
smuggled through the Custom House. But here is 
one believed to be of an Egyptian princess, but at 
present no precise details are to be had. There lies 
the diminutive little body in its original Avrappings 
covered Avith hieroglyphics, and Avith its painted 
mask over the face. ‘ Hoav is it possible to tell,' 
Ave ask, ‘ AA’liether this thing is genuine 1 Hoav do 
you knoAv that these Avrappings actually enclose a 
human body, and that the Avhole thing has not 
been faked ? ’ ‘ Look here,’ rejDlied Mr Stevens, and 
he took from beside the mummy three large X-ray 
jnctureSsOf the remains — shoAAung separately the 
head, the body, and the loAver limbs. In these 
Avonderful pictures the bony skeleton Avas revealed,, 
together Avith certain dark patches Avhich may pos- 
sibly be plates of gold or some less valuable metal. 
In tills AA’onderful manner the genuine nature of 
this mummied body is at once determined. 

There are many other curious things in this 
AA'onderful storehouse at Covent Garden, but to giA-e 
only a bare list of them Avould take up an entire 
issue of the Journal. A full history of the articles 
sold here since the establishment of the rooms in 
1760 Avould be an epitome of the Avorld’s history for 
the past century and a half. 
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CHAPTER AL 



|E Lord C umber Avell’s misfortunes had 
gone further than the police cell this 
narrative Avould have been too pain- 
ful for continuation. It is a distinct 
relief to be able to say that at that 
point the tide of circumstance ceased 
a.irainst him. It seemed that Fortune Avas 
re Avenge, and confident that he 


to flOAV 
satisfied Avith her 


Avould ncA’er again indulge in the ungrateful fancy 
AAdiich had made it necessary to give him such a 
lesson. 

When the presiding magistrate arrived at the X. 
District Police Court on the folloAAdng morning, he 
found that his appearance AA’as extremely Avelcome. 
The inspector had a curious story to submit to his 
notice. 
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This was the story of Lord Cuiiiberweirs arrest. 
He related it just as it had occurred from an official 
point of view, and described all that had taken 
place subsequently. His first impression had been, 
of course, that the prisoner was a criminal pure and 
simple, who had taken advantage of an open door 
for purposes of felony. His eccentric conduct and 
his attempts at mystery had assisted in confirm- 
ing this impression. But when he had demanded 
the presence of the Minister for AVar another ex- 
planation had ■ suggested itself, and one which 
threw a clearer light upon his peculiar attitude. 
The man was a creature of impaired intellect 
who had somehow escaped from the control of 
his friends. 

‘ You see, sir,’ said the inspector, ‘ that would 
ex 2 >lain everything. No sane thief would risk his 
liberty for the sake of what he might ^uck uy) in a 
house of that stain^). Besides, when there’s any 
great national excitement on there’s always some 
IDOor peo 2 >le who take it into their heads that they 
are the men of the moment, though in other things 
they seem to he quite in their sober senses. So I 
thought I couldn’t do better than call in Dr Boyle, 
from the next street, and get his opinion. 

MA^hen he came he got into talk with the 
2 )risoner, and found that it was exactly as I 
had guessed. The man not only declared that 
the Marquis and the Prime Alinister were his 
jDersonal friends, but had the fixed idea that he 
was himself some one of great im^^ortance — a 
Minister of State or something of the kind. 
There was nothing for it but to detain him while 
• we made inquiries, so we managed to get him 
into a comfortable cell.’ 

The magistrate nodded. ‘ And then ? ’ he asked. 

‘ And then we inquired, sir,’ continued the officer. 
‘But this is the curious part of it. No one of his 
descrij^tion has been 'inquired about at any of our 
stations, and nothing whatever was known about 
him. In fact, we couldn’t get a word of any sort, 
so we were obliged to keep him all night.’ 

‘ Indeed ! How did he take it ? ’ 

‘ Rather hard at first, as such cases generally do. 
Afterwards he calmed down, and this morning he 
seemed as right as ]Dossible, though he still refused 
to give any j)articulars of himself. The first thing 
he did was to ask who the magistrate was at this 
court. AYe told him that, and he seemed to be 
greatly pleased ; in fact, sir, he seemed to know 
your name, and asked to be allowed to see you as 
soon as you came down. The next thing he asked 
for was a copy of the Hour.^ , 

‘ Ah ! ’ said the magistrate, smiling. ‘ Peiffiaps he 
wanted the latest news of his own movements in 
public ! But you don’t Avish me to see him, do 
you?’ 

‘AVell, sir, if you’ll excuse me, I think it would 
be best. He seems to knoAv your name, and perha]3s 
Avould be more Avilling to gi^m you an account of 
himself. In such cases there’s nothing like humour- 
ing them as much as possible. There ’s not the least 


danger, sir, and I ’ll be close at liand myself all the 
time.’ 

AYith this assurance the magistrate was forced to 
be satisfied. ‘ Oh, Avell,’ lie said, ‘ in that case, of 

course You’d better bring him here, to my 

room.’ 

The inspector departed, much relieved, and the 
magistrate nerved himself for the interview. Even 
the bravest man might have felt tremors on being 
asked to face a lunatic, and he saw all the discomfort 
of the p)osition clearl}^ AATien he lieard footsteps 
returning he Avatched the door a^DiDrehensively. 

The inS2)ector 023 ened it, ushered in the 2)risoner 
AAOthout a Avord, looked encouragingly at the magis- 
trate, and vanished. Then — 

‘ Charleston ! ’ said the 25risoner hoarsely. 

The magistrate was transfixed Avith amazement. 
At the first glance he had suspected a jest, or some 
curious misunderstanding, for he seemed to be 
looking U23on the face and form of the Earl of 
Cumber well, the Foreign Secretary, a statesman 
AAdio had long been quite a familiar acquaintance of 
his OAvn. At the second glance he felt inclined to 
dismiss tlie idea Avith scorn. Though marvellously 
like Lord Cumber Avell, this person, on a closer 
scrutiny, displayed certain differences. He AA^as 
shabby and faded, Avhereas the Earl AA^as famous for 
his always irre23roachable a 2 Dpearance. He AA^as also 
older than the Minister; his as23ect AA^as altogether 
more subdued ; he AA*as a little more gray, much 
more haggard. But that voice — that voice — and 
that look ! 

‘ Charleston ! ’ repeated Lord CumberAvell, ad- 
A^ancing. 

Mr Charleston aAvoke from his doubts. He 
ste2:)25ed forAA^ard in great agitation, and caught the 
hand extended to him. 

‘ My dear lord 1 ’ he stammered. 

AVhen he heard the Avords Lord CumberAvell’s 
strength seemed to fail him; he sank into a chair 
at the table, and gazed at his friend in a Avay Avhich 
AA^as extremely 25itiful. 

‘ I AA^as afraid,’ lie gasped — ‘ I AA^as afraid that you 
Avould not — that you Avould not recognise me ! ’ 

Mr Charleston had forgotten his doubts by this 
time. ‘ Not recognise you ! ’ he re23eated in 2 ^^'^re 
beAAulderinent. ‘ My dear lord — not recognise you ! ’ 

The Earl sat still, trying to recover himself. He 
AA^as dazed, and could scarcely realise AAdiat had 
ha2)2^Gned — that he AA^as at last saved. After his 
late ex2)erience he had not been able to feel sure of 
anything, and it Avould hiiA^e fitted in completely 
AAuth the other 2^01’fcioiis of his nightmare if the 
magistrate had failed to claim acquaintance AAuth 
him. The foundations of his Avorld had been shaken, 
and nothing could haA^e caused him astonishment. 

‘ Ah ! ’ he said sloAAdy, in mingled 2^a'in and relief. 
‘Ah, my dear Charleston, you do not knoAV — you 
cannot knoAV — AAdiat I haA^e gone through ! ’ 

So in fifteen minutes more it AAvas all OA^er. EA^ery- 
thing had been left in Mr Charleston’s discreet care. 
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and Lord Cumberwellwas speeding back to his home 
in a well-liorsed cab. 

He was slowl}' recovering now, tliough it would 
be Tong before the pains left b}^ his astounding 
adventure would be soothed. To escape from the 
vicinity of the station and its officials was a great 
relief in itself, and he was able to collect his 
thoughts. He tried to glance at the j^i’obable 
consequences of what had occurred. These could 
not be very serious. His absence would scarcely 
have caused alarm, for he was often aAvay for the 
greater part of the night. Only Prettinian had 
seen him go; and though the circumstances of 
such a disappearance were certainly unusual, 
they need not have startled him to any great 
e.xtent. For Prettiman was in every sen.se a 
useful servant, slow, cautious, and discreet, and he 
would not create a sensation until he thought it 
absolutely necessary. It was not likely that he 
would have thought it necessary just yet. As for 
Hr Lombard, he did not reside in the house, and 
his only surprise would be at the disaj^pearance 
of his hat. 

As for the still missing document, the Earl did 
not feel so anxious about it now. It had not fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, for he had scanned the 
columns of the Hour without finding the startling 
headline he had dreaded to see. Perhaps it was 
completely lost, after all; perhaps the police had 
recovered it; or perhaps it was now lying upon 
his table, returned through the post by some loyal 
and intelligent supporter. His first panic had been 
natural enough; but it had now passed, and he 
could wait a while. 

The cab sped on through Baynton Gardens and 
into the respectable quiet of the Square. A moment 
later it drew up at the door. There was no sign of 
alarm, no trace of anything unusual. He alighted, 
still attired in the liideous hat and the shabby 
coat, and Prettiman appeared at the door. After 
the first glance the man’s face was as placid and 
inscrutable as ever. 

Lord Cumberwell replaced the hat of misfortune 
upon the table from which he had taken it, and 
gave Prettiman directions to pay and dismiss the 
Labman. He saw j\Ir Lombard crossing from 
the stairs to the study, and greeted him with a 
hurried ‘ Good-morning ! ’ Then he passed up 
the stairs. 

Half-an-hour later he descended again, a new' 
creature, fully refreshed and transformed by a bath 
and a change of garments. As he strode down the 
stairs not even the most stupid of policemen or 
suburban householders could have mistaken him 
for anything but a Minister of State. Pie paused 
in the hall to question Prettiman. 

'About that woman,’ he said, ‘who called last 
night with a letter, just before I went out : what 
did she want 

‘ She was collecting for a mission, my lord. The 
letter was a circular letter of reference from the 
vicar of the parish.’ 


So that was the secret ! Without another word 
the Earl went on to the study. His chase had been 
a wild-goose chase indeed ! 

Prettiman looked after him soberly, and when 
his master had vanished liis generally j^lacid 
face wore a look of curious uneasiness. Though 
he kept his counsel faithfully, that look reappeared 
many times during the days that followed. In 
fact, Prettiman had been intensely anxious through- 
out the night. It was not that his master had 
been absent, for that was no uncommon event; 
but the circumstances had been so unusual. He 
had come to the conclusion at last tliat the 
Earl had been suffering from a fit of temporary 
aberration, and had gone out under its influence. 
Two facts appeared to confirm this view. The 
first of these was the circumstance that he had 
gone out in his study coat and in Mr Lombard’s 
hat, a proceeding utterly foreign to his habits; 
the second was that he had rushed away to over- 
take a person touting for subscrii:)tions. Either 
fact would have been suspicious enough ; but the 
two taken in conjunction were sufficient evidence 
to Prettimen of a want of mental balance. His 
lordship’s return, aj^parently sane and sound, was 
an immense relief; but from that time he was 
always inclined to be watchful and apprehensive. 
Pie would have quitted the house immediately if 
Lord Cumberwell had ever again rushed out of 
doors in his study coat. 

Unconscious of all this, the Earl joined Mr 
Lombard. ‘I must apologise to you,’ he said in 
his most genial way. ‘I took your hat last even- 
ing by mistake. It was a’ — he only just kept 
back the word ‘hideous’ there — ‘it was a soft 
gray one.’ 

‘ Oh, it did not matter,’ said the secretary, smiling. 

‘ I had another here.’ 

jSTothing more was said about that mysterious 
action. Lord Cumberwell sat down to examine a 
number of letters vPiich awaited him, running 
through them in a quick, eager manner. The lost 
slip was not among them. Then he leaned back 
in his chair, and his hand strayed, in a half-uncon- 
scious way, to find his handkerchief. 

The coat he now wore was the one he had taken 
to the Cabinet meeting yesterday, and the article he 
required was in his tail-pocket. As he took it out 
loosely, something was released from its folds and 
dropped at his feet. For a while he could only 
gaze at it dumbly. Then he picked up a piece of 
paper loosely doubled. There was no doubt about 
it, no need for a careful examination. This was 
the lost document whose disappearance had brought 
about his shocking adventures. The secret of its 
loss was now fully ex^itlained. 

In the cab on that eventful journey he had taken 
out the slip to read it, and had laid it down upon 
the seat beside him. A moment later he must have 
laid his handkerchief dovm also, covering the one 
article with the other. On reaching Downing 
Street he had picked up the handkerchief hastily, 
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and tlie paper witli it. Both had gone into the 
same pocket, and the slip had thus escaped his subse- 
quent search. That was all. His whole adventure, 
every indignity he had suffered, had sprung from 
his careless action in laying that slip of jDaper upon 
the seat of the cab. 

Then, with sudden enlightenment, he remembered 
how he had come to commit so thouglitless an action. 
It had been done in a moment of mental triumph 
and exaltation. While scanning the slip and con- 
sidering its contents, the idea had occurred to him 
that he might almost defy the Fates. Flis plans 
seemed so perfect, his position seemed so secure, 
that no set-back, no disaster, was within the 
bounds of possibilit^^ Both in spirit and in deed 
he had dared to laugh at Fortune. And in the 
same moment his punishment had fallen. Dame 
Fortune, observing his attitude, had found it 
necessary to give him a lesson. She had seized 
the slip of paper, and by its agency had threatened 


those carefully laid plans with utter destruction. 
Further, she had taken the man himself, bad 
thrown him into a panic, had shown him his 
own insignificance by a series of ruthless incidents, 
and had ended b}' shutting him up for a night of 
humiliation and despair. Then she had released 
him and set him back in his own place, with 
painful memories to remind him of the fallibility 
of human jffans and tlie utter uncertainty of human 
greatness. 

Lord Cumberwell read the lesson in all its bear- 
ings. He rose slowly from his chair, and moved 
towards the fireplace, tearing into small fragments 
that sheet of unlucky notes. He dropx^ed them, 
one by one, U230n the coals, and the fiames sj)rang 
ujD to receive them. As they vanished into ashes, 
so vanished also the last remnant of the EaiTs 
sublime self-confidence. Never again would he 
dare to laugli at Fortune. 

THE END. 
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WILD ANIiiALS IN CAPTIVITY. 

^,H^ Zoological Gardens were opened 
to the public in the year 1827, 
and have ever since been regarded 
as one of the sights of London to 
which multitudes of visitors are at- 
tracted every year. It has long been 
thought that the Gardens are not large enough to 
maintain the animals in health ; and, as it is almost 
impossible to extend tlie present site, it has been 
suggested that a kind of supplementary ‘Zoo’ 
should be established somewhere on the confines 
of London where certain of the animals could be 
allowed to roam in comparative freedom. Of course 
there is no thought of letting loose such predatory 
creatures as lions, tigers, leopards, or panthers ; but 
deer, antelope, camels, elands, zebras, and many 
other creatures, besides birds like storks and cranes, 
might be given such extended liberty with great 
benefit, not only to themselves but to naturalists, 
who like to study animal life under more natural 
conditions than those afforded by the present col- 
lection in Regent’s Park. The great difficulty will 
be to find a suitable place in which to cany out this 
scheme, for it should consist of hill, dale, and wood 
in order to meet the needs of its various denizens ; 
and, moreover, the situation must be near the ter- 
minus of one of the great raihvay or electric-tram 
lines. Certain noblemen who possess small collec- 
tions of animals have already carried out the same 
idea in miniature, and there is no reason why an 
extension of the scheme should not succeed. 


ARTIFICIAL EGRET PLUMES. 

The honorary secretary of the Society for 


the 


Protection of Birds has called attention to a matter 


of great importance to all humane persons. Seven 
years ago the late Sir William Flower wrote to the 
Times pointing out how ladies were adorning their 
headgear with the ornamental feathers of white 
egrets slaughtered during the breeding-season, in 
numberless cases while the birds were' feeding their 
young. He further showed that the dealers were 
selling these plumes as artificial productions, so that 
ladies should not be dissuaded from buying them 
by any scrujfies of conscience. To quote his words : 
‘Thus one of the most beautiful of birds is being 
swejDt off the face of the earth, under circumstances 
of peculiar cruelty, to minister to a passing fashion, 
bolstered up b}" a glaring falsehood.’ The fashion 
has been revived and tlie falsehood is being repeated. 
The society named has taken the pains to visit the 
great fashionable draper}^ and millinery establish- 
ments at the west end of London, and has collected 
aigrettes sold as artificial, which have proved to be, 
after examination b}’ experts, all genuine. Ladies 
are general!}^ the first to take up the cause of any 
poor animal which has been subjected to wanton 
cruelt}", and they can liardl}" be aware of the mis- 
chief they are doing in buying these egret illumes. 
The safe course is to refuse to wear anything repre- 
sentative of bird-life, whether it be sold as real or 
artificial, excex3ting ostrich plumes, which come 
under a different category altogether. 

SUBMERGED COAL-MINES. 

It was recently stated at a meeting of the South 
Staffordshire and East Worcestershire Mining Acci- 
dent Fund that it had been decided to spend nearly 
seventy thousand pounds in the provision of addi- 
tional pumping-power in order to free certain 
submerged mines of water. The work is to be ’ 
undertaken by the Mines Drainage Commission of 
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Soiitli Staffordshire, 'which has had the matter 
under consideration for many years ; but owing to 
the difficulty of raising the money the entei^^rise 
has been in abeyance. They have now full jDower 
to raise the necessary money, and it is computed 
that the operations will release something like 
forty million tons of coal. This will, of course, be 
of immense benefit to miners and consumers alike, 
for it be equivalent to the discovery of a new 
mine. 

A FUEL EXPERDIENT. 

It has been asserted tiiat when Welsh steam-coal 
is stored in the open air for any considerable period 
.in tropical climates it gradually deteriorates, and 
much of its heat-giving power disappears. If, on 
the other hand, it is kept under water such action 
is altogether 2 :)revented. In order to test the truth 
of these statements, an interesting ex^Deriment has 
been commenced at Portsmouth, under the instruc- 
tions of the Admiral t}’. About twenty tons of., best 
hand-jDicked coal has been divided into two j^arts, 
one-half being placed in wooden cases, each holding 
two tons, and submerged in the harbour, and the 
other moiety being stored under cover on shore. At 
the end of twelve months it is intended that the 
two lots of coal shall be carefully tested not only 
with a view to ascertaining their calorific value as 
compared with one another, but also to ascertain 
whether the wetted coal is in any way dangerous 
for use on shi]3board, or whether it must be dried 
before being issued. 

MODERN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS IN SYRIA. 

The American Consul at Beyrout reports that 
American machineiy has invaded Syria. Tlie first 
to arrive were windmills; now reaping-machines, 
an oil-motor flour-mill, a steam-plough, and hay- 
rakes, mowers, forks, hoes, harro-ws, land-rollers, 
2 )umps, farm-wagons, and petroleum-engines are 
coming into use. Eleven Chicago reaping-machines 
were working in Ccele-Syria and twenty-six in the 
plain of Esdraelon last year. Eor the first time, 
too, in the history of the country, a steam-thrashing, 
machine from Eichmond (Ind.) was working, and 
attracted great attention. It appears that its success 
was complete, even to the bruising of the straw, 
since, in the absence of hay — with the siDaring use 
of oats, barley, and other grains— crushed straw 
constitutes the sta^flo food for stock. The oil-motor 
flour-mill is now grinding wheat in Lebanon, and it 
is exjDected that it will soon have colleagues, owing 
to the scarcity of water- 2 )Ower. It apj^ears that 
agricultural machines and im^deiTients are admitted 
into Turkey free of duty. 

LADY ASTRONOMERS. 

The Eoyal Astronomical Society has recently 
done honour to itself in honouring two ladies by 
conferring ujion them the distinction of fellov- 
shi^). Miss Agnes Clerke is well knouui as an 
astronomer of no mean attainments ; and hex 
book, Problems in Astrophysics, is but one of many 


literary contributions towards the study of stars 
from her facile pen. Mrs Huggins, the other new 
^Eellow,' has long been associated with lier talented 
husband in those S2:)ectrosco23ic researches which 
have not only taught us something about the com- 
jiosition of the fixed stars, but have also shown how 
some of them are coming towards us at a headlong 
pace, and others arc receding from us with the 
same marvellous velocity. It is not the first time 
that the valuable astronomical work of ladies has 
been recognised by the societ}', and the names of 
Mrs Somerville, Miss Hei’schell, and Miss Sheep- 
shanks ai’e recalled to the mind as reci])ients of 
similar well-merited honours at a time when 
learned ladies earned among the thoughtless the 
half -con temixtuous term ‘blue stockings.’ Better 
manners iDrevail nowadays, and woman is rightly 
regarded not only as the helpmeet of man from a 
matrimonial ^xoint of view, but also as one who 
can aid him in researches of the highest and most 
recondite chai'acter. 

THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

Anyone who has taken a railway journey through 
the midland counties will know well enough what is 
meant by the ‘Black Country.’ Hundreds of acres 
are covered by the hideous accumulation of debris 
which has been dug out from the mines and thrown 
aside as useless material — the husks from which the 
jDrecious kernel has been abstracted; and these 
ugly mounds of rubbish not only constitute a ter- 
rible eyesore, but they represent a wilderness of 
unpi’oductive soil. A meeting has lately been held 
at Birmingham with the object of finding some 
remedy for this unfortunate state of things, and 
a mass of opinion has been collected in favour of 
clotliing these barren hillocks with verdure, so tliat 
the country shall once more bear the same aspect 
as it had befoi'e the miner came upon the scene 
and changed the face of nature. It is believed 
on competent authority that these waste places 
might again blossom as the rose and become 
once more fit for the abode of human beings. Mr 
Herbert Stone,’ who was the first to suggest action 
in this direction, proposes to so treat the soil that 
it should be suitable for the growth of sycamores, 
lime, beech, ash, elm, or poplar ; and Professor 
Fisher considers that some thousands of acres of 
the Black Country might be successfully planted 
with pine or spruce, so as to yield a fair return 
on the outlay in thirty years’ time. On the 
whole it would seem that this attractive scheme is 
far from being impracticable, and we can only 
hope that it will be found possible to carry it into 
eflect. 

MODERN RIFLE-SHOOTING. 

The recent war in South Africa has called atten- 
tion to the enormous importance of accurate rifle- 
shooting, and has led to the establishment in this 
countiy of many new ranges where our mai'ksmen 
will have opportunities for practice which were 
non-existent four years ago. Es 2 >ecial interest v ill 
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l)e attached to the next meeting of the National 
Rifle Association at Bisley, for the reason that a 
team of Swiss marksmen, the finest rifle-shots in 
Europe, will compete with oiir men, and every one 
will be anxious to see how the Briton will fare 
wlien opposed to such sjDlendid shots. The foreign 
ranges are not so long as ours, three or four hun- 
dred metres generally representing the greatest 
distance ; but it must be remembered that we have 
the high authority of Lord Roberts that quick and 
accurate shooting at from three hundred to five 
hundred yards, or even less, will be the deciding 
factor ill future warfare. The Bisley meeting will 
also afford an interesting comparison between the 
weapon used by the Swiss — which is known as 
the Schmidt rifle — and the Lee-Metford, with which 
our men are at present armed. The new rifle, of 
which so much is expected, will not be issued in 
time for the Bisley campaign. 

THE INFLATION OF BALLOONS. 

It is said that the invention of the balloon was 
suggested to Montgolfier more than a century ago 
by watching the smoke rising from a chimney, and 
he conceived the idea of enclosing smoke in a light 
bag or envelojie so that it should ascend in the air. 
He soon found that the rising power was due to the 
hot air and not to the smoke, and the Montgolfier 
balloon became a success. The use of gas was in 
later years found to be more convenient, and hot air 
was discarded in its favour for balloon inflation. 
Mr J. N. Maskelyne and the Rev. J. M. Bacon have 
recently been carrying out some interesting experi- 
ments, from which it would seem that hot air will 
probably be reinstated in its old jiosition; but 
instead of using bundles of compressed straw as a 
fuel, as was the custom with the old-time aeronauts, 
they employ the heat obtained from vaporised 
petroleum. By this means the\^ were able to fill a 
balloon with a cajiacity of nearlj^ seventy thousand 
cubic feet in the course of an hour, the patent burners 
which they used consuming only a few gallons of 
oil. Those A^dlo are used to paying gas-bills Avill be 
able to realise that the new s^^stem must be far 
more economical than the old one, besides ivliich 
the appaiatus required is 311 uch more compact and 
portable. This is a point of great importance in the 
case of Avar-balloons, as the necessitj^ for carrying 
huge cylinders of compressed gas will be altogether 
obviated. 

BLACK GUNPOWDER. 

The invention of gunpowder, which has played 
such an important part in the later history of 
nations, is generally credited to about the tAvelfth 
century; but there are many references to a com- 
pound of the same character much earlier than that. 
General Wheeler, of the United States, Avho lectured 
not long ago upon this subject before the Franklin 
Institute, gave it as his opinion that the discoAmry 
of gunpoAvder must liaAm been accidental. In many 
localities in China and India the soil is impregnated 
with nitre, and the common pz’actice of kindling 


wood-hres in the open air for cooking purposes 
must ha\m resulted in the production of charcoal, 
and thus the two most active constituents of black 
gunpowder Avere brought together. Another fire 
kindled iqion a spot so prepared Avould result in a 
flash, and the matter Avould be investigated. It is 
said that the Hindu code, long before the Christian 
era, forbade the use of firearms in Avarfare. It may 
be reasonably supposed that the first use of gun- 
pOAvder Avas be to frigliten an enemy by its smoke 
and noise rather than by any other quality it might 
possess. Gassier\s Magazine for May has an interest- 
ing article dealing Avitli the subject. 

A LIFE-SAVING KITE. 

Of late 3 mars the kite has emerged from the 
position of a mere to}", and has been successfully 
employed for meteorological obserA^atious at high 
altitudes. A more recent application of the kite- 
principle is as a life-saAung appliance to be carried 
on shixiboard, its x^^^rticular duty being to establish 
communication betAveen a stranded A^essel and the 
adjacent shore. It stands to reason that a ship i3i 
this x^osition generally has the assistance of the 
Avind in carrying anything shore wards, and it 
Avould be far easier to launch a kite under such 
conditions than it Avould be to fire a rocket in the 
reverse direction. The kite carries a guide-roxie, 
and contains in a x^ocket a set of signals and 
instructions. It is also furnished Avith axq^aratus 
for telexihonic communication between the creAV 
and their Avould-be rescuers. But Ave must confess 
that, seeing the frequent difficulty of telephonic 
conversation ashore in a quiet office, Ave can hardly 
believe that it Avould be x^ossible in a howling 
tempest. The kite is the invention of the Comte 
Brossard, and it is said to have been tried Avith 
success at Toulon and at Brest. 

ELECTRIC TRAitAVAYS. 

Nearly eA^ery toAvn of any x^i’^tensions is noAv 
served, or is on the x^oint of being served, bj^ electric 
trauiAvays; and a question concerning these lines 
Avhich has lately given rise to much controversy is; 
AAdiich is the better — the trolley system or the con- 
duit system? By the. first the cars receive their 
necessary current from a network of overhead Avires, 
AAdiich are suxix^oi-’ted above the roadw^a}^ by stan- 
dards; and in the second the Uive^ Avires are 
beneath the roacLvay in a conduit or trench, a 
narroAv slot along Avhich affords electrical connec- 
tion Avith the cars. An interesting report 011 the 
tAvo systems has recently been issued by the chief 
engineer to the London County Council; and as 
this body has adopted the conduit system on the 
lines just opened, Ave may assume that it is con- 
sidered the better one, although its initial cost is 
Xier mile of single track about double that of the 
other. The x^oLits in its faAmur are that the 
cables, being hidden, are safe — that is to say, such 
fatal accidents as those Avhich occurred at Liverpool 
Avhen the snoAv brought doAAui the electric Avires are 
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impossible; moreover, they do not constitute an 
eyesore, as the overhead lines most certainly do. 
On the other hand, the conduit is liable to flooding 
in sudden storms, and when such an accident occurs 
the traffic must cease. There must also be con- 
sidered the constant work required to keep the 
trench and its .slot clean and the great expense 
entailed in making an}" alterations, such as doub- 
ling a line or adding loo^^- lines. So we may 
take it that the conduit system is to be recom- 
mended; but it is more expensive both to con- 
struct and to maintain. 

REVIVAL OF THE DEAD. 

Dr Robert C. Kemp, a physician of repute, has 
lately brought before the New York Academy of 
Science an account of some interesting experiments 
which he lias been conducting on lines which were 
suggested some time ago by Dr Pruss. He asserts 
that he believes it possible, in many cases, to bring 
back j^ersons to life and to permanent recovery who 
are apparently dead. His method, which he has 
already successfully practised on dogs, is to make a 
small incision between two of the ribs, and to thrust 
two fingers into the wound uiitR they touch the 
heart. That organ is then pressed against the ribs, 
and its natural motion is imitated by a kind of 
massage. At the same time a saline solution is 
infused into the patient, and respiration is induced 
by a special form of pump, a tube from which is 
thrust into tlie windpipe. Under this treatment 
dogs which have been chloroformed to such an 
extent that no pulsation is perceptible have been 
brought back to life — in eleven instances out of 
twenty-three. It is true that when Dr Kemj) tried 
the same procedure in the case of a human being, 
about a year ago, he failed to resuscitate the patient; 
but he believes, with the added ex23erience which 
he has since had, that the method would now prove 
successful in his hands. 

OUR COAL-SUPPLIES. 

Our own home consunq^tion for household use 
and in the industries, and our enormous export of 
coal, cause us to inquire how long our coalfields 
will hold out. It looks, sometimes, as if we were 
burning the candle at both ends. Professor Red- 
mayne, lecturing at Birmingham University on 
the rise and progress of coal-mining in Great 
Britain, stated that the average yield of coal in 
the British Isles was two hundred and twenty 
million tons, of Avhich the counties of Warwick, 
Derby, Nottingham, and Leicester produced fifty- 
two million tons; Stafford, York, Saloii, and Wor- 
cester, nineteen and a half millions; northern 
coalfields, forty-five millions; Scottish coalfields, 
thirty-three millions ; Welsh coalfields, thirty-three 
millions; and Ireland, one- tenth of a million. The 
British Empire occupied a favourable position in 
regard to the world’s output, claiming on the total 
of over seven hundred and sixty-seven and a half 
million tons in 1900, a total of 32-i per cent. 


America came next Avith 32 per cent. The rest of 
the world had 35|- jier cent. Basing his calculations 
on the figures of Professor Hull, and excluding 
seams to a depth of four thousand feet and less than 
tAvo feet in thickness. Professor Redinayne estimated 
that in the United Kingdom there remained visible 
and concealed a total of eiglity-one thousand six 
hundred and eighty-four million tons of coal still to 
be Avorked. This meant that, on an annual average 
output of tAvo hundred and tAventy million tons, 
there AA"as sufficient coal left in the country to last 
three hundred and seventy-one years. 

THE RISE OP THE BAX ANA INDUSTRY. 

A Jamaica correspondent of the Glasgow Herald 
tells the story of the rise of the banana industry. 
About the year 1868 Captain L. D. Baker, an 
American skipper, Avhen trading on the coast 
of Jamaica, became interested in the bananas 
Avhich Avere so ^ilentifully offered to him ; and, 
knoAving the liking Avhich his countrymen Avere 
fast acquiring for this fruit, he set himself to 
devise means to convey it in a sound condition 
to the American markets. He built up the 
business on most liberal lines, paying his people 
Avell, AAdiile making handsoine profits ; in fact, a 
more just or far-seeing man is seldom to be 
found, and no name should be more revered in 
Jamaica. The result of Captain Baker’s efforts 
AA"as the formation, in 1887, of the Boston Fruit 
Company, Avith Captain Baker as manager in 
Jamaica ; and later the formation of a com- 
bination called the United Fruit Conqmny, Avith 
a capital equal to tAvo million pounds sterling, 
Avhich noAV controls the gigantic fruit-trade be- 
tAveen Jamaica and United States ports. The com- 
pany OAvns and leases some sixty thousand acres 
of land, and runs sixteen specially constructed 
steameiAS, Avith passengers and fruit, between Ncav 
York, Bo.ston, &c., and Port Antonio, their liead- 
quarters in the north of the island, annually 
conveying some five million bunches of bananas 
and ten million coco-nuts, besides pimento, cofi’ee, 
and cocoa. The labour is done by both negroes 
and East Indian coolies ; the latter Avere imported 
years ago, for the negroes cannot be altogether 
deiDended on. Private telephones connect each of 
the forty plantations owned by the company witli 
the pi‘esident’s office in Port Antonio, and there 
is the most perfect order and organisation through- 
out. The leading hotels are run on American 
lines, and any fresh capital being invested is 
mostly American. Kingston, the capital toAvn, is 
splendidly served by a system of electric cars, 
running out into the suburb.s, the lines extending 
to some tAventy-five miles, although it is a toAvn 
of only fifty thousand inhabitants. The poAver 
is transmitted tAventy-one miles from the river 
(Rio Cobre) to the transforming station in the 
town. This has all been done by a Canadian 
syndicate Avith a ca^htal of one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds. The visitors as yet are chiefly' 
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American. It. is to arrest the irresistible drift of 
trade towards the United States that Sir Alfred 
JoneSj in conjuncLion with Mr Chamberlain, has 
stepped in ; and, looked at from tliis standpoint. 


his enterprise in connection 'with the fruit-carry- 
ing trade to the United Kingdom assumes the 
level of imperial importance. The Imperial 
Direct Line is a true link of empire. 


A K I M G I D E M T 

HE night was stifling and oppressive, 
and the heavy air redolent of that 
strange hot-country scent which first 
makes itself known to travelling 
northern noses in the neighbourhood 
of Lisbon, and which — ever increasing 
in intensity as Gibraltar, Malta, Suez, and Aden are 
successively passed “-Anally reaches its culminating 
point when the good ship drops her anchor in the 
shadow of the great Indian peninsula, the cradle of 
all smells. 

In the bay of Gibraltar the riding lights of sundry 
vessels blinked fitfully over the water, and much 
nasal caterwauling, accompanied by the throbbing 
of many guitars — the singing (!) of the ‘scorpions,^ 
as the natives of the Rock are called — could be 
distinctly heard floating over the lower quarters 
of the town, causing many a pang of longing and 
regret to arise in the red-clad breasts of the hot and 
thirsty soldiers composing the Ragged Staff Guard, 
as they hung about the guard-room door, nmttering 
curses on their fate and the weather, and counting 
the weary hours until the longed-for relief. 

Inside, in the officer's room, the fever- ridden 
twenty-four hours’ tenant of that insect-haunted 
prison sat profusel}^ perspiring in an old and frowsy 
horsehair-covered arm-chair, whose uneasy seat, from 
years of persistent ill-treatment by vicious subalterns, 
presented such a surface of ravine and mountain as 
to make it an efiicient deterrent, even in the case of 
the most inveterate Horty winker,’ against closing 
his eyes while on duty. A flaring gas-jet placed 
immediately above the chair increased the horrible 
heat; and, incredible as it niay appear, the officer 
of the guard was tightly cased in a thick red tunic, 
with a collar of iDortentous height, and heavily 
belted in clumsy white bulf 1 Such was the impos- 
sible dress insisted on by the wiseacres in 1882, the 
time of this story. Gibraltar was not then, whatever 
it may be now, considered a foreign station as far as 
clothing was concerned ; and with the thermometer 
in the shade standing between eighty and ninety 
degrees, officers and men alike were condemned to 
wear exactly the same uniform as during the winter 
in England. Thick Avhite buckskin gloves, wdiich 
he dared not take off, covered the officer’s hot hands ; 
for the guard might be inspected at any moment of 
the day or night by a martinet field-officer, and woe 
betide its commander if he failed to instantly take 
his appointed place in front of his men, duly trussed, 
gloved, and with drawn sword I Even getting the 
latter out of its scabbard might cause a moment’s 
delay, so it lay in all its glorious naked and blunt 
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inefficienc}^ on a small deal table, in company with 
a heavy helmet and a half-consumed and tejDid 
drink. To seize the one and cram the other on his 
head (the hat, not the drink) was as much as could 
be accomplished in the time at the officer’s disposal 
ere he scrambled out of the door into the dark 
night, tripped over the dangling scabbard as it 
waggled between his legs, and, i^antiiig and flustered, 
' took his appointed place and gave the usual salute. 
A large lump of camphor suspended 'from the gas- 
jet by a string hung close above the sufferer’s fore- 
head — a little device this intended to prevent the 
mosquitoes, of which there were myriads humming 
about, from battening on his pallid face. These 
little iDests detest the smell of camphor; but nose 
and lump must be in close and affectionate intimacy 
if the latter is to prevail over the attractions of the 
former. A tin of Keating’s powder on a crum|)led 
newspaper lay on the officer’s knees. 

Hext door, in the men’s room, an equally tightly 
trussed sergeant ‘ wrastled ’ with a formidable sjDaced 
and printed sheet of paper, spread out before him 
on a rickety little table. A would-be important 
M.P. had lately strenuously demanded a return 
showing the ‘ number of men in the army who had 
had their corns cut during the last two years with 
razors made in Germany, together witli their places 
of birth, and the ages of their mothers-in-law, if 
any.’ A much-badgered War Minister had in a 
moment of mental aberration given an unwilling 
assent; and consequently all over the world, 
wherever the red- clad men rambled, hundreds of 
worried soldiers, from corporals to colonels, were 
struggling to compile with accuracy, as is their 
conscientious but foolish wont, this ver}' useful and 
necessary information. Again and again the ser- 
geant’s moist fingers gripped the grimy penholder, 
and drove it with a determined click to the very 
bottom of the reeking ink-pot, only to slowly with- 
draw it, and once more hesitatingly carry its well- 
chewed end to the chipped and tobacco-stained teeth. 
Drops of ink and perspiration scattered themseh-es 
impartially about here and there, and were greedily 
sucked up by a thin and thirsty bit of blotting- 
XDaxier. They left little black and white blisters on 
the mothers-in-law ; and as each sj^ot aj)peared the 
man muttered remarks which I am sure the record- 
ing angel, if he had ever had to work under simi- 
lar conditions of discomfort, would have cheerfully 
and sympathisingly overlooked. A couple of men 
lay grumbling on the wooden guard-bed, and a 
dishevelled terrier gasped in a corner. 

Outside, the remaining men of the guard — such 
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as were not doing tlieir turn of sentry-go— sat on a 
bench talking together in tones that, low as they 
were, nevertheless, . reached the ears of both officer 
and seigeant,. soothing the superior, irritating the 
inferior ; but presently a particular voice which the 
former had no difficulty in assigning to a man of 
his own. company, called Meakin— guards are com- 
posed of men taken' from all companies of a regiment 
— rose insistent above tlie others. 

‘ Pleecemen ! I \ites ’em, nasty interferin’ fellers,’ 
wheezed the high Cockney tones ; ‘ but I got even 
wi’ one oust, I tell yer. Yus, I got back a' bit o’ my 
own, I did.’ 

‘Tell us the yarn, ol’ man,’ said two or three 
voices together. 

After a moment’s silence the answer came, thin 
and clear, on the still night-air: ‘W’y, I don’t mind 
if I do, fur it ’aj)pened so long ago, seven or height 
years m’ybe, that no ’arm kin come o’ it, fur I knows 
none o’ you chaps ’ll myke trouble.’ 

‘Wot abart the horfficer?’ said a man cautiousl 5 ^ 
‘ Speak low, Meaky ; ’e miglit be a-listenin’.’ 

‘ ’E ! ’ cried Meakin, Avitli fine contempt in his 
tone. ‘ W’y, ’e ’s my ovui horfficer. I knows ’im ; 
’e’ll be sleepin’, or boozin’, or somethink. W’y, ’e 
wouldn’t ’ear a hearthquike, ’e wouldn’t. Eo fear 
o’ ’im, the silly kipper.’ 

But whatever hidden grains of truth may have 
lurked in Private Meakin’s estimate of his officer, 
the latter at this particular moment happened to 
be very wide awake indeed, owing to the attack of 
a mosquito, which, greatly daring, and in spite of 
cam]3hor and Keating, had boldly plunged his tiny 
proboscis into the large and succulent one so 
invitingly sj)read out before him. This youthful 
warrior, therefore, who never by any chance took 
the slightest interest in his men and their affairs 
beyond what duty compelled — it was considered bad 
form in those days — on this occasion kept his ears 
open, partly urged thereto by Meakin’s unflattering 
opinion, and partly by a feeble curiosity to hear 
what miglit possibly turn out to be a good story. 
Tell it not in Gath! but this bold man now and 
again had the temerity to address a bulky letter, 
accompanied by a certain number of postage-stamps 
— which latter nearly always came home to roost — 
to the autocrats of sundry monthly publications, 
not, I fear, from any aspirations to literary fame, but 
with the sordid view of increasing the daily five 
shillings and threepence allowed him by a grateful 
country. So, with one eye to business, he duly 
closed both in case , of accidents, and composed 
himself to listen with all the attention fleas and 
mosquitoes permitted. 

‘ Afore I ’listed,’ creaked the voice of Meakin, ‘I 
wus at a printin’ plyce in Londin, an’ walked hout 
wi’ as pretty a little piece o’ goods as ye hever see. 
We was goin’ to git spliced bimebye. I ’ad to go 
aw’y fur a bit hon bisness wot don’t matter to 
nobody ; an’ w’en I come hout — back, I should s’y 
—my gal Sally liad ■ chudmd me ter tike hup wi’ a 
bloomin’ bobby. I on’y seed ’im oust — a ’uge, grite 


beast ’e wor— an’ we ’ad words, hall tliree ov luis. 
Sally she eld to ’im an’ wouldn't 'ave nothink ter 
do wi’ me, so I jus’ cut it,' an’ ’listed in the old 
Slashers, hat Aldershot they wos, Av’ere they drilled 
the bloomin’ ’ead orf me till I blessed Sally an’ ’er 
man as druv’ me ter go fur a soger. 

‘It wor five years arter that my chanst come. 
We wor hat Devonport then, a plyce w’ere they 
shoves sentries hall over the dockyard ter see that 
no annechists don’t run aw’y wi’ the big guns or 
put the warships into their pockets, I s’pose. It 
m’y be all right, but has they ’as a crowd o’ bobbies 
’angin’ round has well, it don’t seem no sense 
keepin’ two lots o’ men hout o’ their nat’ral sleep. 
B’sides, it mykes a ’eap o’ hill-feelin’ ’tween sogers 
an’ pleecemen : each lot thinks t’other ’s put there 
’cause it can’t be trusted alone — see ? An’ so ^Mister 
Bobby jumps hon Mister Atkins, an’ wice-wersa, 
w’eiiever they gits a chanst. The reg’lations agen 
smokin’ in this ’ere dockyard hare tremenjous strict, 
all’ ye carry yer life in yer ’and, so ter speak, if ye 
so much has look hat a inpe. An’ it wor jus’ this 
wery smokin’ that let me git even wi’ a bobby. 

‘One night I was hon Eo. 3 post, which, is quiet 
an’ hout o’ the w’y, like, w’en all of a suddin I ’ad a 
cravin’ fur a whiff as I couldn’t put aw’y from me 
no’ow. So I squints abart, an’ seein’ nobody round, 
jus’ slips behind a grite pile o’ round-shot, stacked 
up since Boney’s time, I should himagine, an’ lights 
hup my little clay. Would yer b’leeve it, boys, I 
’adn’t ’ad ten draws ’ardly afore a sniffin’ round 
the pile comes a ’ulkin’ pleeceinan, an’ there I ham 
fairly nabbed. “Ullo, me lad!” s’ys ’e, grinnin’, 
“ smokin’, are yer ? Ye j us’ come along ter the guard- 
room wi’ me, A pretty nice thing fur hus 2 fieecemen 
ter ’ave ter see you red ’erriii’s don’t brike the rules.” 
But I knewed ’im hat oust, which you’ll guess it 
wor Sally’s bobby, an’ an idea come inter my ’ead 
suddin-like. “ Smokin’, are yer, Mister Pleeceinan ? ” 
shouts I. “Ere, inter my box yer goes.” An’ afore 
’e twigged wot wor hup, I puts the pint o’ my 
bay ’nit ’ard agin ’is chist an’ fairly druv’ ’im inter 
the sentry-box that stood behind ’im. I wor shout- 
in’ fur the sargint o’ the guard, too, hall the time ; 
an’, bein’ a pnart sargint, ’e come rimnin’ hup wi’ 
a file o’ men' in no time ; an’ before that bobby man 
could git in a word hedgewaj's I 'd ’ollered out, 

“ ’Ere, sargint, I ’ve coi^ped this ifieeceman a-smokin’ 
agen orders, an ’ere ’s the pipe I ’ve took orf 'im,” 
says I, ’oldin’ hout my ’ot old dudeen ! 

nYull, genelmen, they don’t try bobbies b}’ court- 
martial like hus. A commissioner or some bloke 
like that dresses ’em down in secret-like, 'cause 
nobody must know that pleecemen can do wrong. 
An’, would ye b’leeve it, Sally’s man got clean broke 
over that little job, turned hout o’ the force neck 
an’ crop, wi’ no ]Dension, no character, no nothink, 
and wi’ Sally an’ three kids to perwide for inter the 
bargain. He ’adn’t a chanst wi’ me and the sargint 
an’, the two men, fur o’ course the}^ b’leeved wot I 
told ’em, an’ swore to it nat’ral an’ ’onest ; an’ the 
chap wot ’card hour evidence wor a reg’lar ’ard un. 
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Aii^ so that ’s ^ow I got level Avi’ Sally an’ ’er ’ushaiid, 
an’ serve ’em both right I think yon ’ll hall agree. 

‘ I Avor transferred to this ’onerable corps soon 
hafter, an’ neA^er ’eard no more on ’em ; but I ’specks 
tliey ’ad to go to the ’ouse, fur yer might as Avell 
hexpect to be a millionaire has git Avork after bein’ 
sacked outer the force. No matter AA^’ere yer goes 
an’ ’ow AA^ell yer may behave, some kind friend’ll 
be sure to turn hup an’ tell on yer.’ 

Meakin ceased, and there Avas a dead silence — 
it may be of disapproval, AAdio knoAA’s? — and then 
another voice said sloAvly and Avith conviction, 

‘ Wot a liar ye are, Meaky ! ’ . 

‘It’s the truth I’m tellin’,’ came the raucous 
A^dleeze again— ‘the ’oly truth, s’elj) me!’ 

Then the listener in the little room oj^ened one 
eye in astonishment, for it Avas the sergeant’s gruff 
bass, trembling Avith a strange note of excitement in 
it, that noAV took ujd the parable. 

‘ You tell the truth, Meakin ! ’ he gro\Aded scorn- 
fully. ‘You couldn’t if you tried, you miserable 
little manikin. You neA^er got upsides A\dth a bobby 
even Avith a bay’nit and a file o’ men to help you. 
What Avas the chap’s name, my sonny, and A\dien 
did it happen 1 Quick noAv, before you have time 
to invent more lies.’ There Avas a jeering laugh 
at this amongst the men generally, and Meakin 
betrayed his irritation in his answer : 

‘ A most huncommon an’ haristercratic nyme it 
Avor, sargint. Smith, syme as yer OAvn — 271 R, 
Constable T. Smith. It don’t take no inventin’; 
an’, has I said afore ye guve us the pleasyire o’ yer 
company, it ’appened hat Devon230rt near height 
years ago.’ 

Then . the officer got another surprise that opened 
his other eye and made him look quite alive and 
intelligent, for the sergeant, Avith a 2^ale face and 
eager eyes, appeared at the door. He AAais so greatly 
agitated as almost to get through his salute in tAvo- 
fifths of a second under the regulation time. 

‘Sir,’ he gasped, ‘ PriA^ate Meakin has just told 
a story outside to the men that I Avould take as a 
great favour, sir, if you could get him, in some Away, 
to repeat to you. It’s a matter of life and ’ 

But the officer raised his hand and stoi^ped the 
eager man Avith a gesture. ‘I have already heard 
it. Sergeant Smith,’ he quietly said. ‘A A^ery dis- 
creditable tale it is ; but doubtless Avithout a Avord 
of truth in it, as I heard you yourself tell the inan. 

I knoAv the felloA\^’s Avays. He is in my oAvn com- 
-pan}", you knoAv, and he is a great liar. I don’t 
belie A' e a Avord of it, and shall take no official notice 
of the matter. WelH’ 

‘No, sir. Oh no!’ cried the sergeant, ‘it’s eA^ery 
Avord of it true. 271 R Avas my poor brother, sir; 
that’s AAdiy I pretended to disbelieA^e Meakin, just' 
to get the name. It all happened to my brother, 
sir, at DeA^onport, just exactly as you haA^e heard; 
and noAV you knoAA", sir, AAdiat I all along believed, 
that he is innocent of the offence for AAdaich he AA^as 
punished. You haAm heard the truth from the 
scoundrel’s oaaui lips, sir, and noAv justice rests AAuth 


you. God has brought out the truth after all. these 
years, and you alone can act on it. The men Avill 
neA^er saA^ a Avord ; barrack-room honour Avill pre- 
A^ent them, Avhatever their feelings may be, and niy 
Avord alone Avill be of no use ; but 3^011 liaA^e heard 
it, and I SAvear it’s true, sir, and’ , v 

But once more the officer stopped the torrent of 
excited words. 

‘ Sergeant Smith,’ he- said, as he gently sprinkled 
a little Keating on the floor round about his chair, 
‘make PriA^ate Meakin a -prisoner, and send up .to 
barracks for another man to. take his place. I aauII 
explain the matter to the colonel in the morning. 
That AAuU do; ’ and the sergeant, AAUth.a greM joy 
shining in his eyes, saluted in silence, turned on his 
heel, and withdrew. , \ 

T. Smith, 271 R, is once again a proud member 
of the force, onlj^ this time as a sei’geant, and a nice 
little indemnity or solatium; or Avhatever jon like 
to call it, reposes in the savings-bank, a provision 
against the raiiiA" day dreaded by all those Avho toil; 
and PriA^ate Meakin, clad in strange garments, giA'es 
endless trouble, as far as he can Avithout risking a 
flogging, to the authorities of one of Plis Majesty’s 
l^risons. 

The camphorated officer has long commanded 
his regiment, and the corn and mother-in-laAv 
return, A^ery inaccurately compiled, .1 fear, lies 
peaceful^ in the dusty pigeon-hole to Avhich it 
Avas at once consigned on its receipt b}^ the great 
Red Tape Office. 

Endless Avork and endless trouble 
Endless money spent, in— bubble. 


YOUTH AND MEi^IORY. 

Like .swift, elusiA^e butterflies at play, 

Gay Youth and Love dance through the careless hours, 
And life appears a garden .space of flowers, 

AYIierein old Time goes loitering on his way. 

Full soon arriA^es the reaping- time of grief, 

And scant the garner of unfruitful years 
Made desolate and swept by storm . of tears ; 

Life’s tree bereft and bare of every leaf. 

But, ere Death comes Avith av inter .shroud of snoAA% 

An angel form appears, avIio bears a key 
To. open Avide the gate of Memory 

That guards the mystic past, where, all agloAA*, 

Our treasures dAvell, imperishable loA’es that smile 
And lure us to the heaven Ave left erewhile. 

Fkancis Anxelesy. 
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